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No. II.—QUESTIONNAIRE FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

(Letter, dated the 1st May 192h, to all Local Governments.) 

I am directed to invite a reference to the Resolution of the Government 
of India in the Commerce Department, No. 39-T., dated the 10th April, re¬ 
mitting to the Tariff Board for enquiry the case for the protection of the 
Paper industry. 

2. The Board are anxious to collect as early as possible all available 
information concerning the existing conditions relating to the manufacture 
of machine-made paper and paper pulp and the prospects of the future 
development -of the industry in your Province. 

3. 1 am accordingly to request that you will he so good as to furnish 
the Board with detailed information on the following points; — 

A. What further research has been made by the Department of 
Industries in your Province regarding— 

(1) the existence, quantity and suitability of grass, bamboo or other 

forest materials for the manufacture of pulp and paper; 

(2) the proximity and accessibility of the source of supply of these 

materials; 

(3) the quantity, kind and cost of fuel available; 

(4) the available quantity, location and cost of lime; 

(5) the available supply of labour for the mil! and the wages which 

the workmen would receive; 

(6) (a) suitable sites for the location of paper mills. 

(5) whether any mills have so far been erected in your Province 
and, if so, whether any of them have been located on any of 
the sites selected by Mr. Pearson, Economist of the Forest 
Research Institute, Debra Dun, and referred to in his “ Note 
on the utilization of bamboo for the manufacture of paper 
pulp/’ (1913). 

Ti. (1) (a) What is the amount of royalty levied? 

(b) Have any concessions for extracting or collecting the neces¬ 
sary materials been granted by the Local Government? 

(c) What are the conditions governing the concessions (if any) 
which have already been granted; and what conditions are 
likely to govern the grant of them in future ? 

(2) Whether there is any local sentiment against the grant of such 
concessions, and, if so, whether your Government will be able 
to conciliate this by the prospect of the economic develop¬ 
ment of the provincial resources for the paper industry. 

0. What are the conditions of transport and what is the cost of freight 
by road, river, rail or sea—whichever method or methods would be 
necessary ? 

D. What is the extent of the local demand for machine-made paper ? 

B. What stage has the industry reached in your Province? 

I am further to request that, if possible, maps illustrating your replies 
to Questions A (2), A (4) and A (6) above may accompany the replies. 

4. The Board would he glad to receive your reply to this letter before 
the end of May. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE No. III. 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS, CALCUTTA & BOMBAY. 


Letter , dated 8th October 19Si. 

In connection with the Tariff Board’s enquiry regarding the grant of 
protection to the paper industry in Tndia, I am directed to request that, 
if possible, you will be so good as to furnish the Board with the figures (in 
quantities and values) for the imports into in 1923-24 of the follow¬ 

ing kinds of paper -. — 

(1) Printing paper classed as Imitation Art, Machine Finish, Super- 

Calendered, Ivory Firiish, Stereo, Litho, Poster, Cartridge (other 
than drawing or photographic cartridge) and cover paper of 
which the present tariff valuation is annas 4-3 per lb. 

(2) Writing paper, mechanical Cream Laid, of which the present tariff 

valuation is annas 4 per lb. 

(3) Writing paper, Cream Laid other than mechanical of which the 
present tariff valuation is annas 4-6 per lb. 
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Witness No. 1* 


“ THE TIMES OF INDIA,” BOMBAY. 


A.—Written. 


Statement I.—Written statement , dated the 11th September 192A. 

A have pleasure in attaching my representations regarding the proposed 
protective tariff on paper tor the information of the Tariff Board now sitting. 


Our objection to an increased customs tariff for the purpose of protecting 
Indian paper mills are as follows :— 

A tariff on imported paper will increase the price to the consumer of all 
paper manufactured in India. This is clearly brought out in the evidence 
of the Managing Agents of the Indian paper industry before the Tariff Board,, 
and was the ground of their demand that the tariff should be applied even to 
newsprint. 

We understand they have now withdrawn their claim to the protection 
of newsprint. We use, however, for one of our publications “ The Times of 
India Illustrated Weekly ” a very good quality super-calendered paper 
imported on reels containing no mechanical wood and which cannot he made 
in India. At the present time, under the existing tariff we are paying 22 
per cent, duty on this paper which is severe burden and any further increase 
would effectually destroy any possibility of the periodical being a paying pro¬ 
position, and we should have seriously to consider its discontinuance. Its 
selling price could not be increased without serious loss of circulation and 
advertisers would withdraw t.heir support rather than pay higher rates for 
advertisements. 

The present duty which is based on tariff valuation and not on c.i-f. price 
is already a great handicap to cheap printing. Duty has increased from 5 
per cent, ad valorem to 15 per cent, on tariff valuation to-day. In some 
eases the percentage of duty is as high as 31 (see attached list). 

Every increase in the cost of paper restricts its use for all purposes, whether 
journalistic, educational or commercial and is disadvantageous to the whole 
community. 

A large portion of our work is done by contract and the additional cost 
would probably fall on us alone except in one instance perhaps where it could 
be passed on 'the consumer. We refer to the contract at present held by us 
for the production of Vernacular School Books in three languages for the 
Bombay Government. Our contract allows that in the. event of costs rising, 
we are at liberty after verification to increase the selling price of the books 
to cover the extra cost. This would affect all school children using these 
books. It is of course unknown what the attitude of the other contracting 
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bodies would be if we asked for an additional grant to cover the increase. 
We have contracts with— 

The Government of Bombay. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Bombay Municipality, etc. 

and we are certain that business firms for whom we produce catalogues, etc., 
would curtail their expenditure or even send out of the country for their 
printed matter, as it is admitted free of duty. 

It will thus act as a restraint upon the printing trade. The Indian printing 
trade, according to figures for 1921, employed 49,378 workmen. Most of 
these are trained and skilled men, and therefore unemployment in the print¬ 
ing trade leads to great hardship, as these men cannot turn to other 
occupations. 

We employ nearly 1,500 Indians, many of whom have been trained by us 
and some in higher grades are paid up to Rs. 400 per month, and any reduc¬ 
tion in the volume of work, which is inevitable with higher prices, would 
reflect on them as our staff must necessarily be reduced. 

The paper mills only employ 6,301 men, and they have no reserve of 
trained men seeking employment. The highest wages paid to Indians in 
the paper mills in 1921 were Rs. 40-8-0. To the community as a whole, 
therefore, the prosperity of the printing trade is more important than the 
development of the paper industry. 

Indian mills, moreover, are restricted by climatic and other conditions to 
the manufacture of relatively few qualities of paper. They are unable to 
produce Art Paper, for example, Super-Calendered as used by “ The Times 
of India Illustrated Weekly,” kraft paper or tissue paper among others, nor 
is there any probability that these qualities will ever he produced in India. 
The sole effect of an import duty on such paper, therefore, will be to raise 
the price to the consumer, without conferring any corresponding benefit on 
the local manufacturer. 

Bamboo pulp is not suitable for every kind of paper, and mills in Bombay 
and Poona have no local source of supply. 

Witnesses before the Tariff Board, though only asking for an additional 
ten per cent, at present, were strongly of opinion that this would not be 
sufficient. Needless to say, if a tariff be once introduced, a continuous effort 
will be made to raise it. It is evident, moreover, that any appreciation in 
the exchange value of the rupee can be made an excuse for a demand for 
increasing the tariff. A rupee equal to Is. M. would, for'instance, counterbalance 
the effect of an additional ten per cent. duty. To admit the principle of a 
tariff is, therefore, undesirable, and would tend to deprive Indians of the 
advantages to which they may be entitled by improvements in the exchange 
value of the rupee. On the other hand, it is most unlikely that a fall in the 
rupee would produce any, diminution in the tariff. 

A duty which would be sufficient to enable the paper mills in, Bengal to 
compete in price with imported papers on their side of the country would be 
insufficient in Bombay as the very heavy rail freight would have to be added. 

Finally we claim that any further increase in the cost of paper is a tax 
on industry as it will reduce the amount of printing done in the country, and 
on education as it will raise prices of school books in particular and periodicals 
in general. We feel that this proposed tax would very greatly handicap 
Printer and it seems inequitable that the printing industry should be pena¬ 
lised by the mistakes of paper manufacturers who are seeking for assistance 
after distributing huge dividends without thought of the future. 
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Some recent prices. 


Paper. 

C. I. F. 
per ton. 

Tariff value 
per ton. 

Per cent of 
duty under 
Tariff. 




£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

3. 

d. 


News on reels . 



18 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

17-5 

S/C weekly on reels . 



27 

0 

0 

39 

13 

4 

22-0 

Mechanical M. F. Printing. 



25 13 

4 

39 

13 

4 

23-2 

Glazed .. 



26 16 

8 

39 

13 

4 

22-2 

»» » 



23 

10 

0 

39 

13 

4 

20-9 

Pure M. F. Printing 



32 

13 

4 

39 

13 

4 

18*2 

Pure Esparto Printing 



39 13 

4 

39 

13 

4 

150 

Mechanical Super/Cal. 



24 

0 

0 

39 

13 

4 

24'8- 

JJ f* « 



28 

0 

0 

39 

13 

4 

21-2 

Pure Super/Cal. 



28 10 

0 

39 

13 

4 

20-9 

Mechanical Cream Laid . 



28 

0 

0 

37 

6 

8 

20-0 

Pure „ 



32 

13 

4 

42 

0 

0 

19-3 

„ Esparto . 



39 

13 

4 

42 

0 

0 

15-9 

Art Paper 



49 

0 

0 

60 

13 

4 

|18*G 

Imitation Art . 



35 

0 

0 

39 

13 

4 

17'0 

Mechanical Bank and Bond 



29 

3 

4 

CO 

13 

4 

31-2 

Pure Bank and Bond 



37 

6 

8 

60 

13 

4 

24-4 

Common Brown Wrapping 

* 

• 

14 

0 

0 | 

21 

0 

0 

22-5 

Kraft Pure 

• 

• 

23 

0 

0 ; 

30 

6 

8 

19*8 


Statement II.—Letter from “ The Times of India,” Bombay, dated the 24th 

September 1924. 

During my evidence on Monday, I promised to advise the Board the 
percentage and cost of paper as against total cost of production for “ The 
Times of India Illustrated Weekly.” I find that the paper percentage is 30. 
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“ THE TIMES OF INDIA ,” BOMBAY. 

B,— Obau. 


Oral evidence of Mr. H. W. SMITH, Director and Business 
Manager, " The Times of India,” recorded at Bombay 
on 22nd September, 1924. 

President. —In your written statement submitted on behalf of “ The 
Times of India ” you have explained the reason why you oppose the imposi¬ 
tion of a protective duty on paper. In substance your main objection, I 
think, comes to this, that the effect of the duty would be to increase the 
price of paper to the consumer and that that will react unfavourably in 
certain ways which you specify. 

Mr. Smith— Yes. 

President. —You have put it this way: “ A tariff on imported paper will 
increase the price to the consumer of all paper manufactured in India. That 
is clearly brought out in the evidence of the Managing Agents of the Indian 
paper industry before the Tariff Board.” As a matter of fact what they 
said was rather this, that the increase in the duty would enable them to 
sell their full output at more or less the price they are getting at present 
for a smaller output, and they anticipated that a 25 per cent, duty instead 
of 15 per cent, would not enable them to get a much higher price. I have 
mentioned this because I do not remember the passage in the evidence to 
which you refer. 

Mr. Smith. —I believe I read it yesterday. I shall try and trace it in 
the manufacturers’ evidence. 

President. —That is only a minor point, because I think it is clear that a 
protective duty cannot benefit the producer except by obtaining for him a 
higher price than he would otherwise get. 

Mr. Smith. —You are referring to the papers which they can manufac¬ 
ture? 

President. —Tn the nature of the case a manufacturer can obtain a 
higher price only for those kinds of paper that he does manufacture. 

Mr. Smith. —For those lie cannot- manufacture? 

President, —I shall come to that in a moment. I gather that, in so far 
as the business of “ The Times of India ” is merely the publication of a 
daily paper you will not be affected, because the paper manufacturing com¬ 
panies have withdrawn their proposal for a higher duty on newsprint. 
Therefore the carrying on of the business of the daily paper will not be 
affected ? 

Mr. Smith. —Quite so. 

President. —But you will be affected as the publishers and printers of 
“ The Illustrated Times of India,” for which you use a paper which is not 
made of mechanical wood pulp, and you will also be affected in your general 
printing business? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —I wonder if you can tell us what your annual requirements 
are of the super-calendered paper used for the “ Illustrated Times of India ”? 

Mr. Smith. —Roughly 450 tons. 

President. —And what would he the.cost at present prices? 

Mr, Smith. —About £32 % ton landed. 

President. —Landed, including the present rate of duty? 
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Mr. Smith. —Yes, including the 22 per cent. duty. 

President. —How much a year is that? 

Mr. Smith.—It is over Rs. 2 lakhs. 

President, —Approximately what percentage is that of the cost of pro¬ 
ducing the “ Illustrated Times of India ”? It is necessary to ascertain that 
•in order to get an idea what the extra duty would mean. 

Mr. Smith. —The paper is about 33 per cent, of the total cost of pro¬ 
duction. 

President. —I should be glad if you would not mind looking into it and 
letting us know later on whether that percentage is approximately correct. 

Mr. Smith. —I will.* 

President. —As regards your other printing business you have mentioned 
specially the printing of vernacular school hooks. Is that the most important 
part of your printing 'business in volume ? 

Mr. Smith. —No. 

President. —For your general printing business what are the quantities 
of paper that you require according to your present output? 

Mr. Smith. —Roughly 800 tons a year. 

President. —Would any of that be newsprint paper? 

Mr. Smith. —No. 

President. —All would be grades of paper that would be subject to a higher 
rate of duty? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —Then as -regards your general printing business, would the 
cost of the paper be more or less in the proportion which you have given us 
ifor the “ Illustrated Times of India.” 

Mr. Smith. —I am afraid it would vary: it depends on the class of work. 

President. —Take, for instance, the vernacular school books. 

Mr. Smith. —The paper in that I think is easily 60 per cent. 

President. —In that case you have told us that probably you would be 
able to pass on the increased cost, so that it would ultimately fall on the 
parents of children who are being educated, or on the Local Government 
‘which defrayed the cost of their education. 

Mr. Smith. —Exactly. 

President. —Even though, owing to the existence of some contract, it 
■could not be passed on at once, quite clearly, as soon as the contract expired, 
it would be, or as soon as the time came to make a fresh contract. 

Mr. Smith. —We would be able to do it during the life of the present 
contract. 

President. —-What I was thinking of was that, while Government would 
probably agree to bear the increased charges, there may be contracts with 
public bodies and so on, and it would be an open question whether you 
■could at once pass on the extra charges. 

Mr. Smith. —■'Exactly. 

President. —But ultimately of course, if you are to carry on that business, 
I take it that the charge will be passed on to the consumer, except in so far 
;as the business goes elsewhere, that is out of the country ? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —You have told us that the effect of the additional dut/ would 
•operate as a restraint on the printing trade generally. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. • 

President. —Do you apprehend that the business would be driven out of 
the country as a result of an increase in the duty on paper ? 

* 30 per cent.- -See Statement II. 
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Mr. Smith. —’There is that possibility, but there is also the possibility 
of the amount of business being curtailed, people not being prepared to- 
spend more money. 

President. —I quite see that there are these possibilities, but which do- 
you think is more likely? In the kind of printing business you do yourself, 
is there keen competition from outside India at present?. 

Mr. Smith. —-Not so far as I know. Ours is work mainly required at 
once, price catalogues 'and so on. 

President. —One or two firms who have written to us have expressed their 
fear, and specially, I think, about the trade catalogues, that they might go 
out of the country. 

Mr. Smith. —It may happen; I do not know. I know Whiteaway’s used to 
get their catalogue printed at Home and sent out here. 

President. —If there is such a danger, one would like to know where- 
exactly it is, and it would he helpful if you could give us any practical 
examples. 

Mr. Smith. —I cannot give you any example as to what actually happens. 
It is quite likely journals which are published periodically could be printed- 
out of the country. 

President. —What makes you think that it is likely to happen? Have 
there been cases in which you have tendered for printing work against- some- 
foreign printer? 

Mr. Smith. —We have been tendering for work now against Waterlow’s; 
they have tlieir representative in Bombay. There is another firm, Robinson’s 
who have permanent travelling agents always in India who send large 
orders Home every year. These are the two firms who are operating in 
Bombay from Home. 

President. —I gather you. cannot give us any concrete cases. If this 
additional duty, which is, after all, not a great increase on the present per¬ 
centage, is likely to drive printing business out of the country, 1 should 
expect that even at the present rate of duty you would occasionally lose- 
business owing to the fact that you were undercut by printers abroad. 

Mr. Smith. —“ Bank ledgers ” are made in England. 

President. —Can you give us a concrete case in which you lost business- 
owing to the fact that the foreign manufacturer tendered lower? 

Mr. Smith, —I shall endeavour to look up any instances. 

President. —I want to he sure what your position is on that point. 

Mr. Smith. —“ Bank ledgers ” is I think the only possibility that I can 
remember at the moment. They may have been sent Home because of the 
imagined superiority of workmanship. 

President. —That might be so in that ease, and the printing is not a 
major part of the work in ledgers, I take it. The paper is coming from 
Europe in any case, and it may easily be convenient to bring it out as a- 
ledger. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing the effect was to reduce the total volume of 
printing done, is there not another possibility that the people might be 
content with a lower quality of paper and a cheaper paper? 

Mr. Smith. —There is a possibility. 

President. —For instance, take the case of your own paper the “Illus¬ 
trated Times.” How long is it since you have begun to use super-calendered 
paper? 

Mr, Smith. —February 1923. 

President. —I gather you have increased the circulation since you improved 
the quality of paper? 
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Mr. Smith. —Naturally with better paper we get better results. The one 
is glazed news mechanical and the other is pure paper with no mechanical 
wood pulp in it. 

President. —But still in all branches of printing in India there is the 
alternative of using cheaper paper, if the price of paper is increased. 

Mr. Smith. —I could only do it at the expense of circulation. 

President. —In the case of the "Illustrated Times”? Let us take the 
-ease of the vernacular school books. Would it be possible in that case to 
use cheaper paper so as to avoid the increased cost? 

Mr. Smith. —It can be done, but the reduction in quality will make the 
hooks last a shorter time than ever. 

President. —But school books do not last long in any case. What is your 
general opinion on this suggestion that cheaper paper might be used? 

Mr. Smith. —It would not be possible in all cases, but it may be in some, 
dfor instance nothing cheaper than badami paper which is used in railway 
contracts can possibly be used. 

President. —If we get down to badami, we cannot get any lower. You 
have also indicated that advertisement business was specially likely to he 
curtailed if the cost of paper went up. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —What is the reason, of that? 

Mr. Smith. —Advertisement revenue is affected by circulation. Any 
decrease in circulation would be felt by advertisers. 

President. —Are you presupposing a drop in the circulation of the “ Illus¬ 
trated Times ” ? 

Mr. Smith. —In the weekly. If we had to substitute a cheaper paper, un¬ 
doubtedly. 

President. —I see you are thinking of your own advertisement revenue. 
I thought you were referring to advertisement revenue of all kinds, including 
trade catalogues. But apparently you are merely referring to the effect 
the duty may have on the advertisement revenue of the “ Illustrated Times 
of India.” 

Mr. Smith. —“Yes. 

President. —I was no doubt led to put another interpretation on it by 
what has been said by the other firms. You have told .us that, whereas the 
paper trade employs only 6,SOI men, the printing trade employs 50,000 men. 
I take it that these figures are taken from the Government returns of ths 
principal industries? 

Mr. Smith. —These figures were brought forward at the conference held 
at Calcutta of newspaper representatives some weeks ago. 

President. —And the argument is that the printing trade, since it employs 
a much larger number of men, is of more public importance, and that un¬ 
employment in the printing trade would be a much more serious business 
than unemployment in the paper trade. 

Mr. Smith. —Quite so. 

President. —Have yofi considered that, apart from the men employed in 
fhe paper mills, there are many men employed in collecting the raw materials? 

Mr. Smith. —If they do not collect- raw materials, they would he tilling 
■the land for other purposes, because they are agriculturists. 

President. —But a good deal of the land from which the raw materials 
for paper come will not be tilled, since it is not good for any other purpose. 
In some cases the grass might be extracted for other purposes, but there is 
no question of tilling in the case of the bamboo areas. I do not want to 
put the argument on this point very high, because ( do ftdmit .hat un¬ 
employment in an agricultural area is not quite the —mf* thing as unem¬ 
ployment in a big industrial area. The surplus labour is more easily 
absorbed. But still it cannot be ignsf&d * sogetMsr. The number employed 
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in the paper mills on the whole might quite easily run to 20 or 30 thousand.. 
The Titaghur Mills estimate that 16,000 people are employed in collecting 
their materials, and if you add the men in the other mills it might amount, 
to 30,000. 

Mr. Smith. —But that is mainly unskilled labour. 

President. —Unquestionably. It is not on the same footing as an indus¬ 
trial problem. 

Mr. Smith. —Printers have to he trained. 

President. —Yes. On the other hand, if you are contemplating the extinc¬ 
tion of paper manufacture in India it would certainly be a retrograde step,, 
would it not? 

Mr. Smith. —Exactly. 

President. —It would mean that we would he making even less use than- 
we were making already of some of the natural resources of India. That is 
what it would come to. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —And I think that, before admitting that the increase of duty 
on paper from 15 to 25 per cent, would involve serious unemployment in the 
printing trade, one would require rather more evidence than we have had' 
so far. 

Mr. Smith. —I am not anticipating the duty being fixed at 10 per cent, 
above the present duty. I am afraid that if proper protection is given it 
would require very much more than that. 

President. —But we have to take it on the basis of what the mills them¬ 
selves have asked for. 

Mr. Smith. —That is the thin end of the wedge possibly. 

President. —It is quite open to you to say that what they ask now is 
nothing like what they may ask for later on. But I take it that, the printing, 
trade would become more and more vocal as time proceeds and it is a trade 
which has ample opportunity to be heard, so that it might he able to protect 
itself. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —You have said that the Indian mills are restricted by climatic- 
and other conditions to tlie manufacture of relatively few qualities of paper. 
I should like you to amplify that a little. I do not quite understand to what 
climatic conditions you are referring. 

Mr. Smith. —To the best of my knowledge the climatic condition is right 
against producing papers of the following nature.—very highly glazed paper,, 
because the rollers would stick to the paper owing to the heat and humidity. 
That is why it is absolutely impossible for them to produce art paper at 
any time at all, as the coating would stick to the machine. 

President. —What is your belief based on? Is it so stated in any authori¬ 
tative work, or is it the result of what you have actually seen yourself ? 

Mr. Smith. —I believe I could get this verified by paper agents in Bombay. 

President. —If it is so, it is an important fact a-nd it would have to be 
substantiated. Naturally on points of that kind we shall ask the paper 
manufacturers themselves what they have got to say about it. It is clearly 
a matter which ought to he settled by definite evidence of people who have- 
enquired into the matter, 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President -In the first place you think it is due to the moistness of the 
climate and heat ? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —And it is difficult to produce a satisfactory class of glastert 
paper in India because the rollers stick to the paper ? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 
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President.— Is there any other climatic effect so far as you know? 

Mr. Smith. —No. 

President. —What are the other conditions to which you have referred? 

Mr. Smith. —That also is a paragraph which was drafted by the con¬ 
ference, and I would rather not give any definite evidence on that. That will 
be answered in Calcutta. 

President. —I think it is a fair question to ask what these other conditions 
are, 

Mr. Smith. —You will be told what they are in Calcutta. 

President. —We shall look forward to what we may he told at Calcutta. 
Do you at present use any paper made in Indian paper mills ? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. Tiadami paper from the Bombay mills only. 

President. —In earlier years—during the last 10 or 12 years—have you used’ 
Indian paper at all? 

Mr. Smith. —In 1918 I tried to use Indian paper. I ordered 50 tons 
but, as it had not arrived four months later, I had to cancel the order. 

President. —In the “ Times of India,” since you have been working there,, 
you have not actually used any Indian paper ? 

Mr. Smith. —I do not remember any instances except bad-ami. 

President. —So that you cannot from personal experience give us any 
opinion about the quality of the Indian paper? 

Mr. Smith. —No. 

President. —You have given us a list of four different kinds of paper 
which you say that the Indian mills cannot produce. One is super-calendered 
paper,, the second is art paper, the third is kraft paper and the next is 
tissue paper. Super-calendered paper is such as you use in the “ Illustrated 
Weekly ” and the difficulty is what you have already told us—the glaze? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes, to the best of my knowledge. 

President. —Then what about art paper? What exactly, for this purpose, 
does art paper mean ? 

Mr. Smith. —Art paper is coated : it lias a coating on it. 

President. —What is the coating composed of ? 

Mr. Smith. —China clay, French chalk and one or two other things. 
That is put on wet and brought to the highly polished surface on the coating 
machine. 

President. —Has it the general effect of glazing? 

Mr. Smith. —No, This is known as imitation art. It is only glazed, not 
coated. Art paper has a much better surface than glazed paper. 

President .-^For what purposes is kraft paper used? 

Mr. Smith,— It is an extremely tough wrapping paper. 

President. —Do you know definitely that the Indian mills do not produce 
it? 

Mr. Smith. —I understand that they produce kraft paper, hut not by any 
means as strong as Scandinavian paper. 

President. —Is the Scandinavian product made of wood pulp ? 

Mr. Smith. —I am not sure.. 

President-. —If it is made in Scandinavia, one would think that it is, 
because they have got the natural advantage in having their wood on the 
spot, but you are not sure what it is made of? 

Mr. Smith. —I do not know what it is made of, but will let you know. 

President. —Then, tissue paper, what is that made of? 

Mr. Smith-. —Sulphite. It would require special machinery, I believe. 

President. —If the Indian mills do not produce it, perhaps there may be 
other reasons; it might, not he worth their while to produce it. 
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Mr. Smith , -The consumption of this paper would be very small. 

President. —it may very well be the ease that where India’s total con¬ 
sumption of some particular kind of paper is very small, it is not worth while 
ior any Indian mill to start to produce it. 

Mr. Smith. —Quite so. 

President. —Are there any other kinds of paper that, so far as you know, 
■cannot be produced in India? 

Mr. Smith. —I have no definite knowledge on the subject. 

President. —It is very important to us to get information on that point. 
•Certainly nobody desires to put a protective duty on imported articles, if 
the duty on these articles is not going to do anybody any good. 

Mr. Smith. —Quite so. Cannot the information he obtained from the 
mills ? 

President. —If anybody tells ns that a particular kind of paper in which 
he is interested cannot, or is not likely to he, produced in India, it is very 
desirable that he should let us know about it so that we can ascertain the 
facts. But you are not in a position to tell us more about it? 

Mr. Smith. —No. 

President. —You see it is rather a short list of the papers that they cannot 
make to justify the statement that they can only make relatively few qualities 
of paper. 

Mr. Smith. —So far as I can permit myself to go there are possibly more; 
I do not know. 

President. —Then you say “ Bamboo pulp is not suitable for every kind 
of paper.” I should like very much to know what your authority for that 
■statement is. 

Mr. Smith, —Bamboo pulp will, in my opinion, only take the place of 
paper which is made of wood pulp, that is to say, it wouii not take the 
place of paper made from grass or rag. 

President. —The evidence we have had from the India Paper Pulp Com¬ 
pany was that they had satisfied themselves—I do not think they would go 
the whole length and say that they could make paper equal to the higher 
class of rag paper—hut as far as grass and wood pulp are concerned, and 
I think the cheaper kind of rag paper also, their general claim is that they 
-can make any kind of paper from bamboo pulp. 

Mr. Smith. —But that is not my own belief. 

President. —Is there any particular reason why bamboo paper should not 
be similar to grass paper? Bamboo itself is a grass. 

Mr. Smith. —It has a fibre more like that of wood, and the nodes, I 
think, would detract from the quality of the paper. 

President. —1 am not expressing any opinion just now, because I have 
not formed one. What I want to get at is what you think about it. 

Mr. Smith. —I have no definite opinion on the point because r have not 
. -seen any paper made from bamboo pulp. 

President. —You have never tried any bamboo paper made by the India 
Paper Pulp Company? 

Mr. Smith. —No. 

President. —They have certainly succeeded in making paper which looks 
more attractive, to my mind, than most of the papers I have seen made in 
India. 

Mr. Smith. —Can they give it in commercial quantities? 

President. —They are producing 2,400 tons a year at present. They are 
not in a position to push their sales just now because their output is limited. 
But it is certainly worth while looking into, I am sure yon would find it 
interesting. 
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Mr. Smith.— Quite, 

President. —Supposing a certain amount of grass were still required, even 
if bamboo became the principal paper making material in India, would there 
be any difficulty P You have still got all the grass, and the average price 
of the grass would probably become a good deal cheaper, because so much 
of it would be ousted by bamboo. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —Then you say “ Bombay and Poona have no local source of 
supply.” So far as the manufacture of paper from bamboo is concerned, 
there was a project, was there not, for making paper from bamboo in the 
Kanara district somewhere to the south of Bombay? 

Mr. Smith. —I think it is many miles away and I imagine communication 
would be very difficult. 

President. —Still, assuming that sea communication were feasible, it would 
no longer be possible to say that there were no local sources of supply? 

Mr. Smith. —If that is'considered sufficiently close to the Bombay mill so 
as to make it a paying proposition, I would withdraw it. 

President. —It all depends upon whether there would be a regular steamer 
service; if there is, then distance is of no importance. Sea freights seem to 
be governed by almost anything else rather than distance. 

Mr. Smith. —Are you thinking of making the pulp in the bamboo district 
and bringing it up to the mill? 

President. —That is a possibility too. The pulp might he made in the 
bamboo area and the paper manufactured in a mill here. 

Mr. Smith. —Quite so. 

President. —It might he a mill in Bombay which was worked entirely by 
hydro-electric power, because it is mainly at the pulp stage that some kind 
of fuel is necessary. For the manufacture of the paper, I gather, there is 
not the same need for fuel. 

Then, I take it, the point of . your argument here is rather this. Yon 
have suggested somewhere else that a rate of duty which would he sufficient 
to enable the paper mills in Bengal to compete in price with imported 
paper on their side of the country would be insufficient in Bombay owing 
to the heavy rail freight. 

Mr. Smith. —Quite so. 

President. —That, I think, goes really into the question of the local source 
of supply. I think that the Titaghur Paper Mills told us that they sold 
only 6 per cent, of their output in Bombay. I have tried in vain to find 
in our evidence the railway freight on paper from Calcutta to Bombay and 
the nearest I could get was what the Bengal Paper Mills gave us, Its. 57 
a ton. 

Mr. Smith. —Last time I enquired it was Rs. 75 per ton for reels. 

President. —I think it is possible the railways quote special rates to the 
Indian paper mills. 

Mr. Smith. —That may he so. 

President. —At any rate it would com<? to something like 5 pies per 
pound, and that is not negligible. On the other hand, as regards the price 
that would have to be paid for paper, Bombay would he no worse off than 
Calcutta, I mean the Bombay consumer would not he paying more than the 
Calcutta consumer. 

Mr. Smith. —But they will have the additional disadvantage of the rail¬ 
way freight. 

President. —As long as imported paper is entering the country, and as 
long as the price of paper in this country is governed by the import price 
at the big porta, there cannot be much difference. 
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Mr. Smith. —Would the mills stand the difference? 

President. —I quite admit that, if you raised the protective duty to a 
^prohibitive point, then prices might be higher in Bombay than in Calcutta. 
But as long as the duties were limited to the amount proposed by the appli¬ 
cants in this case, I see no reason to believe that relatively Bombay would 
be any worse off than Calcutta. But I take, it your argument would then 
he that, whereas the Calcutta consumer was paying more and benefiting: 
the producer, the Bombay consumer is paying more and benefiting nobody? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —Then you have said that a rise in the exchange would cer¬ 
tainly be made an excuse for asking for an extra duty, whereas a fall in 
the exchange would not lead to a,, reduction in the duty. You have no doubt 
seen the proposals made by the Tariff Board ' as regards off-setting duties, 
and these have been adopted by the Government of India and the Legis¬ 
lature. The Board proposed a basic rate of duty, and in the Act it was 
provided that the Government of India should have power, after enquiry, 
■to impose an additional duty if they were satisfied that steel was entering 
'the country at a price below what had been taken in the Tariff Board’s 
■enquiry as the basic price. A situation necessitating a higher duty would 
resrdt, in the ordinary course of events, other factors remaining the same, 
from a rise in exchange, that is to say, if the basic price was fixed with 
the rupee at Is. Ad. and the rupee rose to Is. 6 d. the price of imported 
■goods would drop to something seven-eighths of the basic price. In these 
circumstances I think it is reasonable that a rise in the exchange should 
lead to an application for a higher rate of duty, and, after all, the consumer 
on that basis is paying no more than he was before. If it is on the basis. 
that steel or paper or cement, or whatever it may happen to he, is coming 
"into the country cheaper than the price taken when the duty was fixed, 
'the consumer will he no worse off as a result of this additional dirty. 

Mr. Smith. —I see. 

President. —Then you say “ To admit the principle of a tariff is un¬ 
desirable ”, but surely that is rather going hack to a much more fundamental 
■question than the Tariff Board can discuss, because, wlien the Government 
of India accepted the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission, they 
•certainly accepted the principle of tariffs, and we can hardly admit that as 
an open question for ns. But on general grounds, merely because in any 
Industry certain consequences may follow, we cannot admit that as an 
argument against having a protective tariff at all. What we are chiefly 
interested in is to see how protection may operate in a particular industry, 
and whether the circumstances which affect that industry make it specially 
desirable or undesirable to adopt that system. 

There is another point which I think was mentioned by Mr. Ginwala 
when you came to give evidence before about printers’ ink. Have you 
"been able to ascertain what percentage of mechanical -wood pulp the paper 
you use contains? 

Mr. Smith. —I asked my agent here and this is his reply: 

Copy of letter , dated 15th September 192/t, from Terfel/ Ahlgand, Bombay, 
to Mr. PL. W. Smith, Director, ‘ Times of India,’ Bombay. 

With further reference to your enquiry of 10th instant I received a 
(-cable reply from the Union Paper 'Company, Limited, stating as follows : — 

The actual percentage of mechanical wood pulp contained in the 
‘ Magazin ’ news printing quality, which we supply you at 
present, is 70 per cent. Dur standard quality of ‘ ordinary ’ 
news, contains the same percentage but the pulp employed in 
the ‘ Magazin ’ quality is finely ground from a cleaner selected 
■wood, hence the difference in quality. 
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Trusting this information will serve your purpose. 1 ' 

And here is the confirmation from my London agent :— 

« Copy of telegram , dated 17th September .19 tU, from, the London Agent of 
‘ The Times of India,' Bombay. 

Mawson’s percentage mechanical wood low grade news 80 per cent, high 
50 mechanical super-calendered low 75 high 25. 25 inch reel are free 
from mechanical.” 

President. —The point really is this. The Indian paper mills have 
definitely withdrawn their claim to protection for newsprint. If you are 
really paying £21 a ton e.i.f. for the paper used for your daily paper. 

Mr. Smith. —We are paying less than that. 

President. —They cannot get anywhere near that point. The exchange 
being what it is at present, it. must be cheaper than that? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —I see that you are of opinion that the present tariff valuation 
for most kinds of paper is high. 

Mr. Smith. —Exactly. 

President. —How do you think that has happened? 

Mr. Smith. —As a result of the method of ascertaining the market value 
by the Customs Authorities. 

President. —Have you considered in that connection the provisions of 
section 30 of the Sea Customs Act? 

Mr. Smith .—No. 

President. —The duty is leviable, if there is no tariff valuation, on the 
real value, and the tariff valuation is merely a shorthand way of getting 
at the real value. Therefore it has got to be arrived at in the .same way 
and the definition of real value in section 30 is first of all that “ the 
wholesale cash price, less trade discount for which goods of the like kind 
and quality are sold, or are capable of being sold, at the time and place of 
importation or exportation as the case may he, without any abatement or 
deduction whatever, (except in the case of goods imported.) of the amount of 
duties payable on the importation thereof.” , Tf the price at which paper is 
selling in Bombay is ascertainable, then that is the basis on which the duty 
is calculated. That is what the Act calls the real value. It is only where 
such a price is not ascertainable that you take as real value the cost at which 
goods of the like kind and quality can be delivered at such place without 
any abatement or deduction except as aforesaid. 

Mr. Smith. —The weekly paper has no marker value whatever as it is 
imported in reels, so its real value is, as I explained, the e.i.f. price. 

President. —If that paper is not sold in India then, as far as I can judge, 
your claim would be justified by section 30 of the Act, because the price at 
which it would or could be sold could not be ascertained. 

Mr. Smith. —It has no value. I have had long arguments with Mr. Freke. 
He said it has a value as paper but 1 say it has no market value. 

President. —Is it a fact that paper of this kind is not sold in India by 
any importers? 

Mr. Smith. —Paper of this kind is probably sold, probably not this 
quality, but not in reels. 

President. —What the Act says is “ goods of like kind and quality.” If., 
goods of like kind and quality are being sold at a certain price it is a 
relevant fact. One point that struck us in the course of the evidence of 
some of the manufacturing firms was this. They gave us the price at which 
imported paper entered India and they gave us their own price—the average 
price they were getting for similar kinds of paper—and in almost every 
year they were getting a price higher than the imported price. It seefiis 
unlikely that that could occur, unless the importer, when selling in India, 



charged a good deal more than the c.i.f. price plus the duty on the imported 
paper. I take it that, as you are doing business on a large scale, most o. 
your papers come direct ? 

Mr. Smith .—Exactly. 

President. —You do not buy in India? 

Mr. Smith. —Practically nothing. 

President. —I am afraid you won’t be able to tell us anything on this point. 

Mr. Smith. —I cannot tell yon anything about the selling price. We do 
not sell paper; we sell printed matter. 

President. —I mentioned it because I should not be at all surprised if I 
found that there was a considerable difference between the price at which 
imported papers were sold wholesale in India to-day, and the c.i.f. price plus 
duty and landing charges. The selling price might be a good deal higher. 
That would explain why, from your point of view, the tariff valuatioin look" 
high. 

Mr. Smith. —Exactly. My point is, as I explained, that I do not sell 
paper as paper. 

President. —I am afraid the tariff valuation has got to be the same for 
everybodyl 

Mr. Smith. —It seems rather hard, seeing that I am producing a newspaper 
of educative value and am charged at the present scale of 22 per cent, duty 
on it because I want to produce something nice. 

President. —Perhaps that is a little beyond the scope of our enquiry. We 
are mainly interested in this point because it is important, in considering any 
proposals, that we should know just what the present duty amounts to. Do 
you think that in some cases the tariff valuation works out high, because 
there is a wide range of values for some particular description of paper for 
which a single valuation has been placed? 

Mr. Smith. —Undoubtedly so. 

President. —And, therefore, if that was so, it would almost necessarily 
follow, even if the average tariff valuation was correct for the hulk of the 
paper imported, that for particular values it would he too high? 

Mr. Smith. —Quite so. The Customs Authorities know that, and they have 
to base their tariff valuation on the quality in the several grades which has 
the largest sale in this country", but the headings in the Customs Schedules are 
not by any means completely representative. 

President. —Then a third cause which might be responsible for the dis¬ 
crepancy is that there had been considerable changes in the price since the last 
valuation was made. During the last 12 months, has the price of paper been 
dropping appreciably? 

Mr. Smith. —No, it is rising. 

President. —During the last year you have not noticed any change in the 
price of paper that you were buying? 

Mr. Smith. —No. 

President. —Notwithstanding the fact that there is a rise in the exchange? 

Mr. Smith. —No. I am calculating at Is. 4 d. 

President .—When you say “ There has been no marked change in price,' 
what does it mean? 

Mr. Smith. —C.i.f. price. 

President. —You are calculating in pounds sterling? 

(r. Smith. —Yes. 

President.— And in the last 12 months the price of paper in sterling has 
been stationary? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes, practically. 

President .—In the statement attached to your letter you converted, I 
gather, the Indian Tariff Valuation expressed in annas and pies per lb., into 
pounds, shillings and pence per ton at Is. id. a rupee? 
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Mr. Smith. —Exactly. 

President. —I worked out for one or two items what the result would be 
if the Tariff Valuation were converted at Is. 5d. As might be expected, it 
emphasised the discrepancy. The valuation of the first, item—£21—would 
go up to £23, i.e,, it would raise it by close on 10 per cent. Each of these 
tariff values which you have given in the table would, at the present rate 
of exchange, go up by 10 per cent. 

Mr. Smith.—It would. 

President. —I was going to ask you of what dates these prices were; but 
if there has not been any appreciable change during the last 12 months, I 
don't think it is of any particular importance. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How long have you been in charge of the business part of 
the “ Times of India ”? 

Mr. Smith. —About four or five years. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Was it within that period that the duty was raised from 
2£ per cent, to 15 per cent.? 

Mr. Smith. —I think I am wrong. My first recollection was 5 per cent. 
May I. alter that?* 

Mr. Qinwala. —Yes. So far as your business was concerned, none of these 
dreadful things happened which you are anticipating would happen now? 

Mr. Smith. —In what way you mean? 

Mr. Qinwala. —Your business did not diminish; advertisements did not fall 
•off, and various dreadful consequences did not follow? 

Mr. Smith. —Because of what? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Because of the increase in the duty from 5 per cent, to 
15 per cent. 

Mr. Smith. —It was gradual. 

Mr. Qinwala. —It was not very gradual. 

Mr. Smith. —It was from 5 per cent, to 7-J- per cent., from 7£ per cent, to 
11 per cent, and from 11 per cent, to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Supposing we gave protection in that way, it would not 
matter very much then, would it? 

Mr. Smith. —It was very much easier to adapt ourselves to the 15 per cent, 
■duty on paper. It was during the war when prices were fluctuating. 

President. —Did you raise the price of the “ Times of India ” during the war? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes, we did, from one anna to two annas. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as you are concerned, you are paying a very large 
percentage on your paper, that is, very nearly 22 per cent., which is not very 
far from 25 per cent, which the manufacturers are now asking for. 

Mr. Smith. —But I am anticipating another 10 per cent, on the top of that 
which will put us out of action. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you took exchange at Is. 4cL a rupee and then if you had to 
pay 22 per cent, on that, you would not be very much worse off than what you 
are now. 

Mr. Smith. —I don’t quite get that. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You have taken your exchange at Is. 4 d. in your purchases- 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On these calculations you pay 22 per cent, on your paper. 

Mr. Stnith. —Yes. 

President.- —On the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If the manufacturers get 25 per cent, on the basis of U. 
4 d., you will not be very much worse off? 

Mr. Smith. —It would not he on Is. 4 d. It would be on the tariff valuation. 

* the written Statement has been corrected accordingly. 
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Air. Ginwala .—Leave alone, for the moment, the tariff valuation. We 
are not concerned with it just now. If the tariff valuation is wrong, well, 
we may have to make proposals which may rectify it; but assuming that the 
tariff valuation is right, then on the basis of Is. Ad. the manufacturers are not 
asking for much more than what you yourself are paying now. That is nay 
point. 

Mr. Smith. —I am afraid I don’t get it at all. 

President. —Mr. Ginwala’s point is this. Supposing the Board recommended 
that a duty should be imposed at the rate of 25 per cent, on the c.i.f. value, 
it would be very little more than what you are paying at present. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

President. —There is just one point in which I am not sure I quite agree 
with Mr. Ginwala. I cannot quote the passage, but my recollection is that 
one or two manufacturers said that it is essential that the 25 per cent, should 
be not on the c.i.f. price but oh the selling price in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What they said was that they wanted 25 per cent, on the 
basis of Is. 4d- and not on the higher exchange basis. As regards fluctuations 
of exchange, you would admit this much that they should not be allowed to 
hit unreasonably the manufacturers? 

Mr. Smith. —Quite, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Let us for the moment forget that aspect of the question. 
But taking the Is, 4 d. basis it seems to rne that you have not really very much 
to say against the manufacturer, because you are already paying about 22 per 
cent, on the kind of paper you import. 

Mr. Smith. —Quite. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is your objection then? 

Mr. Smith. —My objection is that 25 per cent, would be put on the tariff 
valuation which would raise the duty that 4 have to pay to 35 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing—it is merely a hypothetical question—there - is no 
question of tariff valuation", it is merely a specific duty of so much per ton 
or per lb., then you are not hit by such a valuation to the same extent. 

Mr. Smith. —Not to such an extent. 

Mr. Ginwala :—Your complaint is mainly, as far as I can see, against the 
tariff valuation, so far as you are personally concerned. 1 am not talking of 
the trade as a whole, 

Mr. Smith .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If that is rectified, would you consider that you had very 
much ground to complain against this claim? 

Mr. Smith. —I should not. I should be merely transferring my objection 
from the Government to the paper mill. 

President . —The Titaghur Paper Mills Company in their answer to Question 
136 say as follows 

“ The rates in the tariff represent the average prevailing wholesale price 
at which paper is being sold in the bazars at the principal ports 
such as Calcutta and Bombay, and these rates are ascertained by 
the Customs Authorities through the Director General of Commer¬ 
cial Intelligence. [I think that they are referring to the tariff 
valuation.] This means that duty is levied according to the real 
commercial value of the goods in India and not on invoice c.i.f. 
value. In praying for a protective duty of 25 per cent, it is with 
the understanding that the system of a tariff scale based on 
Indian market values will be continued, otherwise 25 per cent., on 
an ad valorem basis would be insufficient.” 

Mr. Smith. —That would bring the duty on our paper to 35 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala..^ They may ask for 100 per cent. duty. That is quite a 
different thing from what they might get. Supposing a duty was recommend¬ 
ed we have got to base it on the price'they ought to get m order that the 
industry should live and expand. That is the position. They may ask for less, 
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but if we find that we have got to give them more if the industry is to 
survive and expand, we should find it necessary to recommend more. 

Mr. Smith. —Quite. 

Mr. Oimvala. —Have you drawn the attention of the Government of India 
to this defect in the tariff valuation? 

Mr. Smith. —I drew the attention of Mr. Preke, who came here specially to 
revise the tariff, last year and the year before. 

Mr. Oimvala. —What was the answer? 

Mr. Smith. —That lie could not alter the Act. 

President. —That is section 30 of the Sea Customs Act, I think? 

Mr. Smith. —This is a particular case in point. The paper which is 
perfectly suitable for my purpose is classed as a much better quality paper 
in the Tariff Schedule. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I know how they are classified? 

Mr. Smith. —They are called super-calendered. Whether mechanical or 
pure, they are all alike. There is only one heading in the Tariff Schedule. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing it was super-calendered mechanical pulp paper, 
which cost two annas a lb.? 

Mr. Smith. —They would charge me on a tariff valuation of Be. 0-4-3. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Let us take a definite instance. What is the c.i.f. price 
of the paper used in the Illustrated Weekly? 

Mr. Smith. —£27 per. ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If it is £27 per ton, how much is it per lb.? 

Mr. Smith. —-2| d. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It would be about Be. 0-2-9 per lb. 

Mr. Smith. —Roughly As. 2-10. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You will be charged under what heading? 

Mr. Smith. --Under “ super-calendered ” heading—As. 4-3. 

Mr. Ginwala.— It means that vcu have to pay pretty nearly double the 
duty? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What do you suggest that they ought to do? There is only 
one classification. 

Mr. Smith. —My suggestion would be to admit the paper on reels at the 
c.i.f. price plus the usual estimated bazar profit—in order to get the tariff 
valuation—say about 5 per cent, profit— plus landing charge, etc., and I asked 
whether if that is their method, they would charge me Customs duty on this 
basis. If so, I should not mind a bit. I think that is reasonable. 

President. —After all, it is not our mission in life to correct these tariff 
valuations. All that is important for us is if there is a mistake we should not 
fall into the same mistake in proposing our duty, but the reason why I read 
the passage from tile Titaghur evidence is that they clearly want jnor-e than 
25 per cent, on the c.i.f. price. They apparently think that their 25 per cent, 
is on the basis that the present rates of duty are correct at 15 per 
cent. on. the tariff valuation. I am afraid there is no doubt that t-uey 
want a bit more than 25 per cent, on the c.i.f. price. I don’t say that they 
ought to get it. 

Mr. Smith. —That is what they have asked for undoubtedly. 

Mr. Ginwala— What I was trying to ask you is what is your actual position, 
bo far as you are concerned? There must be others also suffering in the same 
way to some large extent. 

Mr. Smith. —There are so many different kinds of paper and the headings 
cannot possibly cover the whole lot. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would it not be simpler to say, if paper is under four annas 
a lb, and over three annas a lb. c.i.f., it shall carry Rs. 50 a ton—I am just 
naming any figure for the sake of argument; if it is over four annas a lb., it 
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shall carry Ks, 70 a ton; and if it is under three annas a lb., it will only be 
Es. 40 a ton? Would not that, from your point of view, be simpler? Even 
supposing you were paying a little more, it is better for you to know bow you 
stood. 

Mr. Smith. —I don’t think I should object to that. Probably the Customs- 
people would. 

Mr. Qinwala. —I am asking you. Don’t bother about the Customs people. 
We simply? want to know which is the better system. We are examining a. 
consumer, and we want to know what would suit him. What is your opinion 
about that? 

Mr. Smith. —The thing that would suit me would be to accept the c.i.f. 
price. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You must remember that the c.i.f. price is all right in your 
case, but a petty dealer may import a ton or so of some paper, and then the 
Customs Authorities have got to find out the c.i.f. price and so on. Would 
it be worth while for the Customs Authorities to do that, because paper can 
be imported in small quantities? That is really the difficulty about accepting 
the c.i.f. price. It involves an enquiry on each occasion when paper is 
imported. 

Mr. Smith. —I do not wish to express any opinion on the other suggestion. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Of course if you don’t wish I cannot press you to do so.. 
But in the case of steel, for instance, we have, as far as possible, substituted 
the specific duty for the ad valorem duty, and there is no reason why if there 
are sufficient grounds that should not be done in the case of paper. 

Mr. Smith.- —I see, 

Mr. Qinwala. —With regard to your objection you put it rather on general- 
grounds that, if the duty is increased, it will increase the price of paper aud¬ 
it would hit the printing industry. Of course, we are always glacl to have 
that point of view, but our duty lies rather in a different direction. What we 
are concerned with is this. Supposing a case for the protection of paper 
manufacture in this country is made out, then we should be bound to make- 
our recommendation, provided of course we were satisfied that, on the whole, it 
would be in the interests of the country that that industry should be protected. 
Even if it hits another industry, if we are satisfied that on the whole it is in the- 
interests of the country that the industry which is applying for protection 
should be protected, we must make our recommendation. That is the position. 
Prom that point of view I ask you your opinion. You may, for instance, show 
that this industry has not made out a case for protection on the ground that it- 
has not fulfilled the Fiscal Commission's conditions. In that case you are on 
the safe side. Or else you may show that on the whole it would be better 
to have the printing trade than to. protect the paper industry. 

Mr. Smith. —That is what I am trying to show. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You have been trying to show it, but you have not given us 
sufficient material on that point. 

Mr. Smith, —Because it has not come to pass. All these are only difficulties- 
whieh are anticipated. 

President. —Mr. Oinwala's point is that you have not given sufficient reasons 
for your anticipations. 

Mr. Smith. —I have not any others at present. 

Mr. Qinwala, —There is one other thing. I think you might take it this 
way. If we are satisfied that there are certain kinds of paper w'hich at 
present are not being manufactured in the country, and are not likely to be 
manufactured within a reasonable time, then we cannot make proposals whicti 
would include those kinds of paper assuming that any protection was recom¬ 
mended. 

Mr, Smith. —Quite so. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Well, then, you must tell us exactly how to eliminate those 
kinds of paper which at present are not manufactured in this country and are- 
not likely to be manufactured. 
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President. —You can at any rate help us by giving us publicity in “ The Times 
of India.” I want this to be widely known. We are anxious that the people 
who contend that they are using paper which cannot be made in India, or is 
not likely to be made in India, should come and tell us what those kinds are 
and how to define them. It is very important that we should get that 
information. 

Mr- Smith. —I should think that the mills should be able to supply you that 
information. 

President.- —They have said that they can produce all kinds of paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They have manufactured certain kinds pf paper. That we 
know and that can be proved. But they also say that they can manufacture 
all kinds of paper or most kinds of paper. It does not seem to be a physical, 
impossibility as they are at present organised. 

Mr. Smith. —Btyt there are many kinds which would not be a paying 
proposition for them to attempt. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it not for you and the other consumers to help us to 
determine what are the kinds of paper that are not being manufactured or 
cannot he manufactured in the country? 

Mr. Smith. —I will try and get you the information. I have not got it at 
the moment. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We should be very glad if you would. Then, of course, they 
say that, even if they are not able to manufacture a certain kind of paper, 
if that is a good substitute for their paper, then they want to include that in any 
tariff that we may recommend. That is quite an uncertain factor. You or 
anybody else cannot say how far a man would be prepared to substitute one 
article for another. That can only he found from actual experience. Nobody 
is going to use an art paper for newsprint. That we can say, but there are 
grades of paper where one might be substituted for another. As I say, it is 
quite uncertain and we don’t expect you to give us any definite opinion on that 
point. Most of those kinds that you have mentioned are used for printing? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You don’t go in for stationery? 

Mr. Smith. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala,. —The writing paper mentioned is purely for your own use? 

Mr. Smith. —It is used for business letter headings and various other 
things. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you do a very large business in that? 

Mr. Smith. —A fair amount of business. The Railways use creamlaid forms 
for some purposes. There are instances where badami paper is not at all 
suitable. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For how many kinds of paper can you use badami paper? 

Mr. Smith. — Badami cannot he substituted for every paper. You can 
substitute badami for a very inferior printing paper, or a very inferior eream- 
lftid writing paper, but for paper which requires to be kept for any length of 
time it is not a bit suitable. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And it will he too expensive to he used as a newsprint? 

Mr. Smith. — Badami is a coloured paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that it is entirely unsuitable for newspaper because 
it is coloured? 

Mr. Smith. — Badami is practically newspaper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As manufactured in this country it is not really newsprint 
paper. 

Mr. Smith. —It is not manufactured for newspaper purposes. 

President. —And it is manufactured out of materials prepared, not 
mechanically, but chemically. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes, in this country. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing you got this country-made badami paper 
at a price not very much higher than newsprint, would you find any insuperable 
objection to using it for the “ Times of India ’’ ? 

Mr. Smith. —No, I could not use it because it is coloured. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Look at some of the Continental newspapers which are not 
far from ‘ badami ’ colour. 

Mr. Smith. —I am afraid my idea is different. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you mean to say that the objection on the part of readers- 
would be so great that your circulation would suffer? 

Mr. Smith. —Exactly. 

Mr. Ginumla.. —I have seen some vernacular papers printed on coloured 
'‘'paper and I do not know that the readers object to read them so long as 
they are cheap. 

Mr, Smith. —Their readers are not the readers of the “ Times of India." 

Mr. Ginwala. —At least I am one of them. Assuming that the. paper 
industry deserved protection, have you any alternative proposals to make, 
—alternative to the imposition of a duty? 

Mr. Smith. —Personally none. There were some suggestions at the conference 
held in Calcutta, but they will come up later. I understand that a represen¬ 
tation will come in. This will appear in a Bombay paper to-morrow* 

Mr. Ginwala. —When did this conference meet? 

Mr. Smith. —Three weeks ago in Calcutta. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Was it a private conference? There was not much said 
about it in the press. 

Mr. Smith. —They did not report it. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Now, with regard to bamboo pulp you have said here, and 
the President drew your attention to it, that the bamboo pulp is not suitable 
for every kind of paper. The opinion of experts is more or less otherwise so 
far as bamboo has been tried. 

Mr. Smith. —I have no personal knowledge of it, but it is only my opinion 
and I am willing to be convinced by experts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I take it you have not used any bamboo paper at any time? 

Mr. Smith. —I have never seen any. 

Mr. Ginwala, — It is a pity. 

Mr. Smith, —I should like to. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is a proposal that has been made by the Fiscal 
Commission anyhow with regard to duties on raw materials. I am referring 
to your last paragraph in this letter. If it is found, for instance, that, by 
any increase in tile cost of your raw material, which is paper, the price of 
printed matter goes up, then it would be time for the printing trade to come 
forward for protection or whatever it. may he, but it does not appear tnat w& 
have reached that stage yet. If such a consequence should happen, then there 
is the alternative remedy for that trade. The printing trade need not be 
afraid on these grounds of the consequence of protection to paper. 

Mr. Smith. —When we have something to work on, we may do so. 

Mr. Ginwala,— With regard to printing paper that copies in. There are other 
representations in which it is said that a lot of printing matter goes abioad. 
That difficulty could be met by providing that, if printed matter comes from 
abroad, so much duty shall be paid on the paper that is used in it. That would 
put you on the same footing as the foreign printer. Would that meet with 
your approval, supposing that this was found on a large scale to interfere with 
the indigenous printing industry? 

Mr. Smith. —That would certainly be of assistance of course. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That would get over the difficulty? 

Mr. Smith, —Yes. 
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Mr. Kale. —you do not yourself use anything but mechanical wood pulp for 
your newspaper, but are you aware that there are certain newspapers in India 
who use other kinds of paper? 

Mr. Smith. —That may be so in the case of newspapers running on small' 
machines. 

Mr. Kale. —Don’t you think that they will be affected if the price of that' 
paper goes up as a result of protection? 

Mr. Smith. —They could use cheaper paper. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think it is possible for small newspapers to use th«f 
paper that you use? 

Mr. Smith. —It is possible, perfectly possible. 

Mr. Kale.— You think there is no mechanical difficulty? 

Mr, Smith. —None whatever, 

Mr. Kale. —So that they need not complain that because you are exempting, 
this particular paper from protective duty, you are not giving them any 
relief. Can they make that complaint when you say they can use the other, 
paper that you are using? 

Mr. Smith. —There is nothing to prevent them from using that paper. 

Mr. Kale. —My impression is that there is some mechanical difficulty. 

Mr. Smith. —None whatever. Newspaper is made in almost as large quanti¬ 
ties in sheets as in rolls in the big paper producing countries. 

Mr. Kale. —But those newspapers which are now using the Indian made 
paper, can they use the foreign paper without any alteration in their 
machinery ? 

Mr. Smith .—Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Kale. —Are you aware of any adverse effect that the war had had on. 
the general condition of the printing industry, namely, in the way cf retard¬ 
ing its development? 

Mr. Smith. —I do not think so; we have developed mueh more since the war' 
than before. 

Mr. Kale, —Both on your newspaper side and the book printing side? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale.—Are you not aware that some people at any rate 'had curtailed" 
their publishing activities and put off printing and publishing their books on 
account of the very high prices that were charged during the war? 

Mr. Smith. —I have heard so. 

Mr. Kale. —Are you afraid that, if the duty on paper is raised, that kind- 
of result will take place again? 

Mr. Smith. —It is possible. 

Mr. Kale. —With regard to the apprehension that some printing v?hich. 
is now being done in India will go to foreign countries, is it not a fact that 
certain books written by Indian authors are printed in foreign countries; for 
instance. Macmillan’s are printing and publishing certain books written 
by Indian authors. Is it cheapness of paper, or is it because they can sell 
a larger number of copies if they published their books in England? What is 
the reason why the printing and publication of these books goes to foreign- 
countries ? 

Mr. Smith .'—I am afraid that is Macmillan’s business. I cannot tell you.. 
I do not know what their cost would be in this country. 

President. —That is not so much a question of cost. By sending his bookfr 
to big English publishers, the author will have much greater access to the. 
enormous British market. 

Mr. Kale.— That is my point; the price of paper has not much to do with 
it. 

Mr. Smith. —The selling price of all books has gone up. 
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President. —Are you thinking' of people like Rabindranath Tagore whose books 
are so widely known? 

Mr. Kale. —I am thinking of books written by persons who are less well, 
■known. 

President. —But still you are thinking of people who belong to the intellectual 
group. 

Mr. Kale. —It is possible that they want to attract the English market, and 
want to get" their books widely known. The price of paper there is not a very . 
important factor? 

■ Mr. Smith. —The price of paper in connection with the publication of a 
book merely means that, if the paper is expensive, the price of the book would 
be Rs. 7-6 instead of Rs. 7. It would be something like that. 

Mr. Kale. —Supposing the paper manufacturer in India were to be given 
protection, what would be the increase, for example, in the price of books— 
vernacular text books—that you are now publishing? Supposing you are now 
publishing a vernacular text book for 8 annas and if, as the paper manufacturers 
claim, the duty were put up, what would be the increase in the price? Would 
it be 8J or 9 annas? 

Mr. Smith. —It would not be very much. It would be 60 per cent, of the 
additional duty, or it would be 6 per cent, in the selling price of the book. 
This is quite a rough figure. 

Mr, Kale. —Do you think that would affect the progress of education in 
India when we are trying to spread education more and more? It is desirable 
that the price of text books should not be increased? That is your main 
objection? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. The cheapest book is now nine pies. 

Mr. Kale. —So that the cheaper the text books in the primary schools, the 
better in these days when you want to make primary education compulsory? 
That is your idea? 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —So you do not accept the position of the manufacturers of 
paper in India that the prices of books printed in India, if the duty that is 
claimed is put upon paper, will not go up materially? What they say is this. 
You need not be alarmed at any adverse effect that the proposed, duty will 
"have upon the spread of education, because tire actual rise in price of text 
hooks, newspapers and so forth will be inappreciable. That is their contention. 
What have you got to say to that? 

Mr. Smith. —The price at which these books are sold has been cut to a great 
extent through the introduction of special machines, etc. We cannot afford to 
stand any more cut, so that it would either be a question of Government 
bearing the additional cost, or else the price will inevitably go up. There is 
' quite a large number of books published in the Indian bazaar-—I mean 
religious and other books-^-and the price of these is bound to be affected. A 
lot of these books were printed in Germany before the war, and perhaps they 
will go back again. 

President. —This is the passage Professor Kale was referring to. The Bengal 
Paper Mills say—page 123 of the Evidence volume —“ We consider tho 25 per 
cent, protection asked for by Indian mills is necessary to enable them to 
continue selling their paper-at present prices, and we do- not anticipate from 
the present condition,-of ,tKe paper market, that if the protection is granted, 
the extra 10 pet-bteijjL-ih the Customs duty will have the effect of raising the 
price of-paperf'but that it will he reflected in the greater ease with which 
local mills will find buyers for their output, thus enabling them to reduce 
their cost of manufacture.” 

Mr. Kale.— So that the Indian manufacturers do not apprehend any of the 
adverse effects that you apprehend. ' i 

Mr. Smith. —They think tnat the price of paper will not go up but I expect 
that it will, and somebody must- 
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Mr. Kale. —They expect that the price will not go up, and secondly, if it 
does go up, the increase will he inappreciable. 

Mr. Smith. —I do not agree. It will have to' be found somewhere. Thee 
increase must be paid by somebody if the price goes up. If the price does not 
go up then it does not apply, 

Mr. Kale. —What view do you hold with regard to the future of the printing, 
industry in India? Do you think it is capable of considerable expansion in the 
near future? 

Mr. Smith.—I think it is. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you support this view on the ground that the country is- 
developing very fast educationally and politically, and therefore the printing, 
activities will go on steadily increasing? 

Mr. Smith. —Naturally. 

Mr. Kale. —Therefore you hold that nothing should be done which will in 
any way retard this progress, or put obstacles in the way of that progress? 

Mr. Smith. —Quite so. Printing is very necessary as a method of increasing 
business. The more business that "is done in the country, the more prosperous, 
it will be. The advertising of the product you are selling has got a great deal 
to do with it, and it is unwise to curtail the possibilities of expansion in this 
direction in any way. 

May I say this. I was under the impression that it was admitted that the*, 
imposition would put the price of paper up. I think it was admitted by one of 
the manufacturers. 

Mr. Kale. —That is why I put it to you. In the first place they say that- 
there would not be any increase, and secondly if there is any increase it 
would not be substantial. Some of them do say that a slight increase may take 
place. 

Mr. Smith —Yes. 

President. —What they say is " We are asking for this duty not so much 
with the hope of®gettting higher prices, but that will go a long way to enable 
us to sell our full output at or near the price.” After all, what they say, they 
accept, is not very good evidence. 

Mr. Smith. —Yes. At page 191 of the- evidence Mr. Carr says “ If protec¬ 
tion came in, we should sell our output , much nearer our mill and Bombay 
would draw their supplies from mills near at hand.” There are no mills near 
at hand. 

President. —They are contemplating the establishment of new mills. I am. 
quite certain of this at any rate. If protection were given, it is almost certain 
that some new paper mills would be established on this side of the country, 
because Calcutta is not ultimately going to supply Bombay. It is too far 
away and the freight is too heavy. 
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Witness No. 2 . 

“ THE INDIAN DAILY MAIL,” BOMBAY. 

A.— WRITTEN. 

Written Statement, dated Bombay, the 15th September 1924- 

I beg to submit the attached memorandum on the subject of the imposi¬ 
tion of protective tariffs oil imports of paper into India and to say that 1 
shall be very pleased to appear before the Board for oral examination on the 
points which I have raised. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE SUBJECT OF THE IMPOSITION OF PROTEC. 
TIVE TARIFFS ON IMPORTS OF PAPER INTO INDIA. 

Paper is an article which is produced in perhaps a greater variety of 
.qualities than any other article of manufacture, and the question at once 
.arises whether the profitable manufacture of every required quality of paper 
in mills in India is practicable. The materials used are different. So are 
the processes, and the demand is in the case of some varieties exceedingly 
.large and in that of others exceedingly small. India being a country of 
■enormous distances and land transport being both undeveloped and expen¬ 
sive, only mills in close proximity to a province will be able to supply it with 
the various kinds of paper it requires. It is impossible, for instance, to con¬ 
ceive of paper manufactured in the United Provinces being sold at a com¬ 
mercial price in Madras or Bombay. 

Some varieties of paper cannot be manufactured at all or cannot be manu¬ 
factured on an economic basis. Moreover, the demand of the home market 
for the superior qualities of paper is not sufficient to justify |h e establishment 
-of even a single mill for the production of a particular quality, and without 
such specialisation the reduction of the costs of production will be 
impossible. 

A careful examination of the condition in which the paper industry is 
conducted will lead inevitably to the conclusion, that the imposition of a 
protective tariff on imports of paper will increase the cost to the consumer 
without in the least stimulating the expansion of the industry. The profits 
of the existing mills will certainly be augmented, but in view of the fact, 
that the country can neither require nor desire to consume larger quantities 
of such inferior paper as is now generally produced, at higher prices, the 
■demand will not be increased by the imposition of a tariff. 

In order to patronise Indian industries, the Government of India, the 
Provincial Governments and the railways have adopted the use of Badami 
paper. It has been purchased at a price at which good unglazed white paper 
is obtainable from abroad. Badami paper ought not to be used for printing. 
Printing carried out on Badami paper lacks legibility. The fact that Indian 
mills have been content to place such an objectionable quality of paper in 
the market shows that they do not aspire to give consumers the best value for 
their money. India is the only country in the world which uses Badamt 
paper for printing. Foreign manufacturers who used to supply this country 
with white paper now supply it with an imitation Badami paper, equal in 
quality to the local product. 

Paper stands on a totally different footing from almost any other article 
of manufacture in India. It is an article of regular consumption and is a 
necessity to a civilised man. It was the discovery of printing and the pro¬ 
duction of cheap paper that extended knowledge and advanced civilization 
throughout the world, India is still an exceedingly backward country and. 
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a result, consumes only half a pound of paper per head of population 
per year, whereas in the most backward countries of Europe the consumption 
is ten pounds per head. India’s greatest problem at the present moment is 
the extension of primary and secondary education, and any increase in the 
cost of paper will affect the cost of school books and make the education of a 
child a heavier burden both on the State and on the individual. 

An increase in the cost of paper as a result of the imposition of a tariff 
will grievously affect the publication of newspapers and books. Widely circu¬ 
lated daily and weekly newspapers are essential to the much desired educa¬ 
tion of the electorate, and the political progress of the country will he 
retarded if, by the enhancement of the cost of paper, the sizes or circulations 
of newspapers are restricted. 

It must he borne in mind that the price of every copy of a daily news¬ 
paper issued to the public should cover at least the cost of the actual paper 
consumed in its production and the cost of distribution or sale. Otherwise, 
there would be a loss on each copy sold, and the increase of the circulation of 
a newspaper would prove disastrous to its finances. 

The cost of paper has risen by nearly a hundred per cent, since the out¬ 
break of the Great War, and any further increase will gravely affect every 
newspaper in the country. In the event of the imposition of a protective 
tariff on imports of paper, the only alternatives open to the newspapers will 
be: — 

(a) Increase of price. 

( b ) Enhancement of Advertisement Rates, and 

(c) Reduction of size. 

The raising of the priees of newspapers will gravely affect their circu¬ 
lations. The raising of advertisement rates will lead to a reduction of the 
size of newspapers. In either case there will lie a reduction in the consump¬ 
tion of paper. 

Advertisement rates cannot be raised beyond the present scale without 
causing a serious diminution of business, and the net result of such a change 
will be grave prejudice to the financial position of every newspaper in the 
country. Newspapers do not possess a monopoly of publicity. Poster adver¬ 
tisements on railways and public roads, slides and films in cinemas, circulars 
and catalogues—all these are methods of publicity that enter into competi¬ 
tion with newspaper advertising, and if the cost of the latter is enhanced, 
its superiority will be heavily discounted. 

The value of advertising as an aid to the promotion of business is very 
inadequately understood by Indian industrialists, merchants and traders. 
To this fact must he largely attributed the backwardness of Indian industries. 
To increase the cost of newspaper advertising in India would be to retard 
the education of Indian industrialists, merchants and traders in the value 
of advertising as a means of promoting sales and restrict the industrial deve¬ 
lopment of the country. Even a protected industry cannot dispense with 
advertising. It is energetic advertising that has given foreign manufacturers 
their present hold on the Indian market, and Indian industrialists will not 
find a demand for their goods unless the latter are advertised with equal skill 
and persistence. The prejudice against Indian cement affords an example. 
The introduction of protective tariffs in India will not seriously disconcert 
foreign manufacturers until Indian industrialists recognise ihe importance 
of advertising, and abandon their present antiquated sales’ methods. If 
Indian industrialists learn the vahie of advertising and secure the services of 
really capable advertisement managers, they will stand in far less need of 
protective tariffs. The imposition of a protective tariff on paper would thus 
have a disastrous effect on the whole policy of developing industries by means 
of protective tariffs. 

There is also another consideration of decisive importance. No industry- 
least of all the paper industry—can restrict its output to the exact needs of 
a comparatively small market like India. Moreover, a factory, that is not 
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striving daily to increase output is a factory that will never discover the 
means of reducing the costs of production. If, therefore, the Indian paper 
mills are to mate themselves independent of the aid of protective tariffs, 
they will be compelled to develop an export trade. To do so they will have 
to sell abroad at below cost price, the loss being met out of profits made m 
the home market. This has been the experience of every industry in the 
world, the development of which by means of protective tariffs has been 
attempted in the face of adverse circumstances. India has had experience 
of the dumping of goods manufactured by protected German and Japanese 
industries. Is it possible to justify the development of an export trade at 
the expense of the home consumer in respect of an article like paper, which 
is a necessary to even the poorest classes? I maintain that if protection is 
once granted to the Indian paper industry it will never be able to sustain 
itself without such artificial support. 

I understand that the Indian paper mills have withdrawn their applica¬ 
tion for a protective tariff on imports of unglazed newsprint. That is a con¬ 
cession to consumers of the commonest class of newsprint, and the effect of 
imposing a protective tariff on imports of glazed newsprint, mechanical super- 
calendered and super-calendered paper will be to penalise the better class of 
newspapers in India. The standard of production maintained by the majority 
of newspapers in India compares very unfavourably with that in other coun¬ 
tries, and the imposition of a tariff on the better qualities of newsprint would 
be an inexcusable injustice to the newspapers that are striving to raise the 
standard both of newspaper production and of journalism in the country. 

“The Indian Daily Mail,” by reason of the high standard of production 
it has maintained, has within less than a year acquired an average net daily 
sale of 8,000 copies. That shows that there is a large field in India for high 
class illustrated daily newspapers. The protection of the Indian paper indus¬ 
try by the imposition of high tariffs on imports would prove disastrous to the 
better class of newspapers. There might be the shadow of an excuse for a 
measure of this kind if the Indian paper mills were capable of producing: 
glazed newsprint and mechanical super-calendered and super-calendered 
paper, it is a fact that they do not and cannot produce these qualities of 
paper, and, moreover, even if the manufacture of such paper were possible 
it would not be undertaken until a very large number of. newspapers com¬ 
menced using paper superior to unglazed news. But there can be no hope 
of the superior qualities of paper being utilised at all in tbe production of 
newspapers in India if the cost of it is increased, and thus the effect of the 
imposition of a high tariff on the better qualities of ne'wsprint would be to' 
destroy every prospect of such paper ever being produced in the country. 

Moreover, tbe demand for this quality of paper in India during the next 
twenty years will not justify the establishment of a single mill for its produc¬ 
tion. Any mill in India which undertakes the manufacture of glazed news¬ 
print, mechanical super-calendered or super-calendered paper will be bound 
to depend upon a large export trade. What chance is there of an export 
trade being developed in the face of the competition of Scandinavia, Germany 
and Czechoslovakia? It is only because there are mills in Central Europe, 
which specialise in the production of the quality of paper used by “ The 
Indian Daily Mail,” that it has been possible for us to produce a newspaper 
of such a high standard. It is only large scale production that has enabled 
paper mills in Central Europe to produce paper of this quality at rates which 
daily newspapers can afford. ' 

"The Indian Daily Mail” is the first Indian-owned daily newspaper tO‘ 
use glazed newsprint. The use of this paper is essential to the proper print¬ 
ing of illustration. In order to attain a very high standard in the produc¬ 
tion of the picture page, special machines were indented for and installed in 
our printing works. Tn consequence of the steady expansion of the circu¬ 
lation of the paper, additional plant has been ordered which will permit of 
the production of 30,000 copies daily without sacrificing tbe present standard 
of production. The present price of glazed newsprint is just low enough to- 
admit -of “ The Indian Daily Mail” being sold at one anna per ropy. Are 
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anna was the usual price of a daily newspaper before the war, but glazed 
newsprint is to-day twice as costly as it was in 1914. That in itself affords 
sufficient proof of my contention that it is quite impossible to add to the cost 
of glazed newsprint without causing injury to the interests of the better 
produced newspapers. 

There is one point that must not be ignored if we are to obtain glazed 
newsprint or mechanical super-calendered paper from a mill in India—the 
mill will have to be situated in close proximity to Bombay. The cost of 
bringing the quantities of paper required for the production of a newspaper 
with a big circulation from great distances by railway will be prohibitive. 
Another point which should not be overlooked is that it is only the big daily 
journals in Bombay and Calcutta that will ever be able to afford the use of 
the better qualities of newsprint, and the chances are that the paper mills in 
India will be situated in the heart of the country. The small provincial 
■dailies in various parts of the interior will always be confined to the use of 
the cheapest qualities of paper, and it is possible that an Indian paper mill 
in close proximity to a group of provincial newspapers will be able to com¬ 
pete successfully in that territory against imported newsprint, which has to 
be carried six or seven hundred miles by railway. 

The use of high quality paper is necessary not only for the printing of 
pictures in newspapers but also for the printing of advertisements. Half¬ 
tone blocks and line blocks are being increasingly used in newspaper adver¬ 
tisements in India. In Europe and America advertisements are generally 
illustrated, and the big daily journals in India have no alternative to the 
use of a high quality of paper. Manufacturers of standardised goods, who 
spend hundreds of thousands of pounds annually on advertising, depend upon 
beautiful illustrations to emphasise the selling points of their goods, and they 
refuse to give their advertisements to newspapers that do not. use glazed 
newsprint. If, therefore, “ The Indian Daily Mail ” is compelled to use an 
inferior paper not only will a severe blow' be struck at the whole enterprise 
hut direct injury will also be done to its revenue from advertisements. That 
will be the consequence of the use of unglazed newsprint. If, on the other 
hand, the price of the paper is raised, the circulation will be reduced, and a 
similar adverse effect will be produced on the revenue from advertisements. 

I should like to submit that the independence of newspapers will be 
gravely prejudiced by a tax upon the better qualities of paper. A large 
•circulation is indispensable to the success of a newspaper and, indeed, if it 
did not possess a large circulation, it would defeat the object with which it 
was established. A large circulation ean be attained only by either produc¬ 
ing a newspaper of high quality, more than worth the price, or pandering to 
the tastes of the public. A very large number of newspapers in India have 
little more than the merit of their political opinions to commend them to the 
public, and if the production of newspapers with attractive features is ren¬ 
dered impossible by an increase in the cost of glazed newsprint, it may be 
taken for granted that the only kind of newspapers that will he established 
in future in the country will be those which, from the professional point of 
view, will he of the very worst type. That is not, I respectfully submit, a 
development which is in the public interest. It is a well-known fact that 
high class newspapers which by reason of the variety and standard of their 
features, the completeness and promptness of their news service and the 
excellence of their production command large circulations, are capable of 
maintaining greater independence in the expression of political opinions 
than newspapers whose very existence depends on the measure of enthusiasm 
excited by their political opinions. 

As a journalist I also have another objection to a protective tariff on 
imports of paper into India in existing conditions. Even if the advertising 
revenues of newspapers are capable of being expanded, that would not con- 
stitute a sufficient reason for their exploitation in the interests of the paper 
industry. The newspaper business is not an exceptionally remunerative one 
in India. It serves a great public purpose, and it is as entitled to the con¬ 
sideration of the State as any industry in the country. Moreover, there is 
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rapidly expanding scope for tile improvement of the standard of production 
of newspapers and of the service which they afford the public. If the adver¬ 
tising revenues of newspapers admit of development, the increased profits 
should be devoted to improving the quality of newspapers not to subsidising 
the paper industry. India is a country of vast distances and it affords un¬ 
limited possibilities for the use of the most modern means of communication 
for the transmission of news. But the utilisation of all available facilities 
would involve newspapers in heavy expense. I should like to invite the Tariff 
Board to consider the advantage which the whole country would derive if, for 
example, news is transmitted from Delhi and Calcutta to Bombay by telephone. 
Newspapers in Bombay serve territories which are reached by mail trains only 
after a journey of thirty or forty hours. The utmost expedition in the trans¬ 
mission of news is, therefore, necessary if the whole country is to he kept 
abreast of events from -day to day. The development of newspaper enter¬ 
prises on these lines will stimulate the general progress of the whole country 
and confer benefits on it beyond comparison greater than anything that may 
accrue from the aggrandisement of the paper industry by the raising of the 
tariff. The sacrifice of the whole future of the Press in India to a dubious 
industrial experiment would he a crime against civilization. 

If the Indian paper mills are unable to justify their application for the 
imposition of a protective tariff on imports of unglazed news, how can they 
justify the imposition of a protective tariff on glazed news and super-calen¬ 
dered paper ? There may be some prospect of their manufacturing the one : 
there is absolutely no hope of their producing the other. Moreover, if it is 
wrong to penalise the worst class of newspapers in the country, it is iniqui¬ 
tous to penalise the better class of newspapers,—especially those that make a 
special feature of the printing of illustrations. I challenge the owners of any 
paper mill in India to advance a single reason why the production in this 
country of a daily newspaper of the standard of “ The Indian Daily Mail” 
should be rendered altogether impossible, I am prepared to quote figures to 
prove that any increase in the cost of the paper we use will place it entirely 
beyond our reach. What benefit will the Indian mills derive by killing the 
demand for glazed news in India? It is a monstrous proposal arising out of 
ignorance of the conditions in which newspapers are produced and inspired 
by motives of selfish aggrandisement and a cynical contempt for the interests 
of the community at large. The object is obvious. By rendering glazed 
news, mechanical super-calendered and super-calendered paper beyond the 
reach of daily newspapers, the Indian mills will compel the consumption of 
the inferior qualities of paper which they hope to produce. 

The policy of protecting Indian industries by means of high tariffs has 
been initiated in the interests of the Indian people. Let me point out that 
to no newspaper will the raising of the cost of glazed newsprint prove more 
disastrous than to “The Indian Daily Mail,” the biggest newspaper enter¬ 
prise established with Indian capital. It is a paper that has been organised 
and conducted by me with* an entirely Indian staff, and in its service young 
Indians have an opportunity of qualifying for every branch of newspaper 
work. There are over four hundred men employed in all its departments. I 
submit the record of “The Indian Daily Mail” during the ten months of its 
existence to examination by the Tariff Beard and would ask whether it is 
enterprises of this character that should be sacrificed to the- interests of 
paper mills that have been neither properly financed nor properly conducted. 
Journalism in India is still in its infancy, and decades will elapse before this 
country possesses newspapers comparable with the great journals in England 
and America. The Press of a country is the pacemaker of its progress, and 
to hamper the expansion of the Press in India is to strike at the advance¬ 
ment of her people. 

The imposition of a protective tariff on imports of all qualities of paper 
used for commercial printing will have most serious effects on the printing 
trade. Ordinarily, an impost such as that which it is proposed to levy on 
imports of paper can he passed on to the consumer. In the case of paper, 
however, this is not possible in view of the fact that foreign competition 
cannot he eliminated. A very large amount of profitable printing work goes 
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out of India to Great Britain and the Continent. The major portion of the 
highest class of work, such as the printing of art paper catalogue, stationery 
arid books, is carried out in Great Britain not only because it is more econo¬ 
mical but also because a higher finish can be ensured. Indeed, the great 
obstacle to the development of high class printing in India is the competition 
of printers in Europe. “ The Indian Daily Mail ” Job Department, which is 
equipped to turn out the very highest class of art printing, quite recently 
lost a very valuable order. A well-known local firm was willing to entrust us 
with the printing of an art paper catalogue when the discovery was made 
that if we were to execute the work, the firm would have to bear the cost of 
a large number of electros. A printer in London, as a result of specialising 
in the production of catalogues, had at hand a vast number of electros 
exactly suited to the requirements of this particular firm and was, therefore, 
in a position to print its catalogue at a smaller cost than would have been 
incurred had the work been entrusted to us. But it is not ofdy superior 
work of this kind that is sent abroad. Take, for example, the cash memos, 
used by retail firms and petty shop-keepers throughout the country. The 
consumption of cash memos, is necessarily very large, and the fact that 
printers in Europe are able to underquote printers in India has deprived the 
trade in this country of a considerable amount of work. 

Foreign competition in the printing trade is not a bogey. If the Tariff 
Board has any doubts on the subject the leading printing houses in Bombay 
will be able to prove the facts. Printing is both a trade and an art, and no 
one who is anxious to promote the cultural development of the Indian people 
will desire to see the standard of printing in India lowered as a result of the 
artificial inflation of the prices of paper. Every one in India is aware that 
there is a vast amount of execrable printing done. There are printing presses 
in Madras and Bengal which turn out a large quantity of extremely bad and 
extremely cheap printing work. If the cost of all printing work is enhanced, 
in consequence of the imposition of a protective tariff on imports of paper, 
there is not the slightest doubt that the tendency will be to prefer the worst 
to the best class of printing. A demoralisation of the public "taste will be an 
inevitable sequel, and a severe blow will thus be struck at the progress of 
refinement in the country. 

Even from a strictly practical point of view, any increase in the cost of 
printing is open to the very gravest objections. Few of us who handle 
printed matter from day to day pause for a moment to reflect on the import¬ 
ant function performed by the printing press in a civilised society. It is no 
exaggeration to say that there is hardly a department of human activity into 
which printing work does not enter. So important is the prompt and correct 
execution of printing work to commercial firms that they do not hesitate to 
pay higher rates to a press which gives them good service. There are several 
big firms in Bombay which maintain their own printing presses at a cost, 
which is probably greater than that they would incur if they placed all their 
printing work outside, simply because they cannot afford tc expose them¬ 
selves to disappointment at the hands of a printer. 

The printing trade, it is worthy of note, is one in which Indians have 
made considerable progress. In every city in the country it is possible to 
find thoroughly capable Indian printers. Indian workmen have attained a 
high level of efficiency in printing and, as a result, earn very good wages. 
Wages of over Rs. 200 per month are quite common in the printing trade. 
Compositors in Bombay easily earn Rs. 60 per month which, I understand, is 
higher than the highest wage paid an Indian workman in a paper mill. 

It is also interesting to observe that Indians have shown considerable 
enterprise in the organisation of printing presses. The importance of up-to- 
date machinery is recognised, and the rapidity with which the setting of 
tvpe by hand is being eliminated by the installation of composing machines 
is a remarkable manifestation of the capacity for progress which the people 
of this country possess. There are Indian mechanics capable of erecting and 
minding both composing and printing machines. There is great scope”in a 
printing office for the development of initiative, and the printing trade has 
attracted much of the most intelligent labour in the country. 
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I submit that the imposition of a protective tariff on paper will strike a 
disastrous blow at the printing trade by stimulating the placing of orders 
abroad. The levy of a countervailing duty on imported printed matter is 
altogether impossible, and there is not the slightest doubt that if a protec¬ 
tive tariff is imposed on imports of paper, orders for printing in India which 
cannot be sent as far as England or the Continent will be placed in the neigh¬ 
bouring colony of Ceylon, where also the printing trade has made remark¬ 
able progress and highly intelligent labour is easily procurable. But whether 
printing work goes abroad or not there can be no gainsaying the fact that 
the levy of a protective tariff on imports of paper will add to the cost of 
printing in India, and I invite the Tariff Board to consider the effect which 
will be produced on the countrv at large by such a development. 

Commercial and trading houses to-day cannot afford to allow their print¬ 
ing hills to increase. It the cost of printing rises a reduction in the amount 
of printing, accompanied by a diminution in the consumption of paper, will 
be inevitable. Thus there will follow a contraction of the market for paper 
manufactured in India. The present depression in trade is in a large mea¬ 
sure due to the fact that commercial firms have been reduced to such a state 
that they have lost the power of initiative. Both in Europe and in America 
the view is now gaining ground that the depression in trade is to a great 
extent due to the contraction of advertising. If the cost of printing rises in 
India, commercial firms will he more handicapped than they are even at the 
present moment to stimulate trade. Without cheap printing no commercial 
house can adopt a forward policy, and it is the inability of commercial firms 
to maintain a forward policy under existing conditions that is greatly respon¬ 
sible for the depression in trade. 

What have the Indian paper mills ‘lone to justify the imposition of a 
protective tariff P They have not up to date shown either the desire or the 
ability to put a good article in the market. There is not a mill in the coun¬ 
try with a satisfactory sales’ organisation. One of the greatest drawbacks 
to the development of Indian industries is the adherence of Indian indus¬ 
trialists to the antiquated system of employing selling agents, to whom dis¬ 
proportionately large commissions are paid, whereas all modern industrial 
enterprises maintain their own sales’ organisations and excite a demand for 
their goods by national advertising campaigns. There is not an Indian 
industry which has had the support of an enterprising publicity campaign. 
If I may he permitted to say so, every Indian industry which makes an appli¬ 
cation for protection ought first to satisfy the Tariff Board that it has adopt¬ 
ed modern methods of marketing its manufactures. Industries that demand 
the help of the State ought to show at least some ability to help themselves. 
The printing trade in India has fought its own battles against foreign compe¬ 
tition without State aid. Is the splendid example which it has set the coun¬ 
try in self-help to be rewarded by its being sacrificed to an industry which 
has yet to demonstrate its right to live? Have the financing and manage¬ 
ment of paper mills in India come under examination? Has it been estab¬ 
lished that they are properly organised and efficiently conducted, that their 
overhead eharges do not admit of reduction and that the commissions paid to 
the Managing Agents of the mills are not excessive? These are pertinent 
questions. Is protection to he granted to an industry merely because the 
factories that constitute it show unsatisfactory balance sheets? Every enter¬ 
prise in the country will, in that case, produce a bad balance sheet. Profits 
in the printing trade at present are extremely small. Commercial firms call 
for quotations from several printers before placing the smallest order, and a 
difference of even a rupee may cause the loss of an order. Estimating in the 
printing trade has, fortunately, made such progress that very fine calcula¬ 
tions are possible. 

Let it be noted that the consumer in India already pays fifty per cent, 
more than the 'consumer in Great Britain or any other oountry which manu¬ 
factures paper. India is a poor country and is less able than the countries 
of Europe to pay high prices for paper. The addition of ten per cent, to the 
present duty would put paper beyond the reach of a very considerable sec¬ 
tion of the population and curtail its use for every purpose. Paper is prob- 
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ably used with greater economy in India than in any other part of the world, 
and a contraction of consumption would not indicate a mere elimination of 
waste. Moreover, the addition of ten per cent, to the duty on imports of 
paper, though it will, as remarked above, improve the position of the exist¬ 
ing mills, will not put such a complexion on their balance sheets as to induce 
capitalists to undertake the establishment of new mills in the country. The 
manufacture of paper is not an exact science. Expert knowledge can be 
acquired only as a result of actual experience in the production of paper, and 
the expansion of the industry in this country must proceed by slow stages as 
knowledge of paper-making is gradually diffused. 

If paper mills in India have not been able to realise good prices for their 
products the explanation lies not in the severity of foreign competition but 
in price-cutting among themselves and an incredible lack of enterprise in 
marketing.. I attach a sample of Cream laid paper made by the Titaghur 
Paper Mills which is sold at 4 as. per lb., in Bombay. This quality is almost 
equal to Messrs. John Dickinson and Co’s S. A. Lion Quality, which cannot 
be obtained at less than 5 as. per lb. Why should the Titaghur paper not be 
sold at at least 4 as. 6ps. per lb? Is an industry which discloses such gross in¬ 
competence in the sale of its products entitled to protection at the expense of 
industries which have revealed great skill in production and unquestionable 
enterprise in resisting competition? Moreover, this particular company has 
a system of selling what are called "jobs,” that is remnants of paper which 
are dumped on the market for sale at any price. It has been carried on to 
such an extent that many Indian paper dealers now refuse to buy anything 
but “jobs” and thus succeed in getting paper at much lower prices than 
they ought to pay. The Titaghur Paper Mills have spoilt the market foi 
themselves. There are no fixed prices. The system of paying high commis¬ 
sions to agents is a most vicious one, and until it is eliminated there can be 
no future for the paper industry. The first thing that a dealer expects of a 
manufacturer is a guarantee that he is not paying a higher price for what he 
purchases than his rival round the corner. No one who deals with a paper 
mill in India has that guarantee. 

The imposition of protective tariffs on imports of paper will place both 
newspapers and commercial printing offices at the mercy of perhaps a single 
paper mill. Suppose for example, that a paper mill in Bombay which is, as 
a result of the tariff, capable of placing newsprint in the market at a lower 
price than importers of foreign manufactures, comes under the control of one 
of two rival newspapers or chooses, for reasons into which one need not enter, 
to sell paper to one newspaper at a lower price than to its rival. What would 
be the position of the latter ? Or take another hypothetical case. Suppose 
that two commercial printing offices in this city tender for a large printing 
contract on the basis of quotations supplied by a local paper mill. We shall 
assume that the imported article costs 12 as. 6 ps, per lb. and that the local 
mill is able to place the same paper in the market, as a result of the protec¬ 
tive tariff, at 10 as, per lb. If it chooses to quote 10 as. per lb. to one of the 
printing offices which is tendering for the contract and 12 as. per lb. to the 
other, the latter will have no chance whatever of obtaining the contract. 

I make bold to say that it would he absurd to suppose that paper mills in 
India will act with judicial impartiality towards rival printing offices even if 
they retain their independence. In the purchase of an article like paper, 
which is used in vast quantities, a difference of a pie per lb. is of decisive 
importance, and it is only foreign competition with the indigenous industry 
which can assure newspapers and commercial printing offices against becoming 
the victims of corrupt practices. 

I am not opposed in the least to the development of the paper industry 
in India. On the contrary I shall greatly welcome it. What I do object to 
most strongly is the imposition of protective tariffs for the purpose. There 
is no reason why the Government should not assist the expansion of the 
industry by the grant of bounties or by any of the following means: — 

1. The abolition of royalties on grass and bamboo used for pulp. This 
question should he taken up in the Provincial' Legislative 
Councils. 
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2. Increased co-operation between forest officials and the pulp industry, 

and if necessary, the lending of the services of skilled forest 
officials to the companies. 

3. Lending money at preferential rates to approved Indian companies. 

4. An import tax on pulp, which would stimulate the production of 

Indian pulp and might be expected to lead to an export trade in 
bamboo pulp. The use of this seems likely to increase, and India 
has a great natural advantage in her supplies of the raw 
material, 

5. Reduction of freight rates for pulp and paper, by rail and water. 

I should like to mention that the ink used in the printing of “ The Indian 
Daily Mail” since its inception is ink supplied by the Hooghly Ink Manu¬ 
facturing Company. The fact that the ink does not come off on to one’s 
hands and clothes has been greatly appreciated by the public. The Hooghly 
Ink Manufacturing Company has given us splendid service, and I am glad to 
use its products. The representatives of British and foreign inks have 
pressed samples on me which I have tried. During the past ten months I 
have probably tried fully two dozen samples of ink, and up to date I have not 
received a sample of ink which can compare in quality with the ink which 
the Hroghly Ink Manufacturing Company supplies us. I may say that this 
ink has also been used in our Job Department with complete satisfaction to 
customers. Several customers have, in fact, requested us to use this ink. 

“ The Indian Daily Mail,” has supported the policy of discriminating pro¬ 
tection of Indian industries recommended by the Fiscal Commission and my 
reason for objecting to the imposition of a protective tariff on import^ of 
paper is that it would inflict infinite injury on the interests of the country at 
large and do nothing to promote the interests of the paper industry. 

The capital that has been sunk in the establishment of the paper industry 
in India does not exceed a crore of rupees. On the other hand many crores 
of rupees have been sunk in the establishment of newspapers and commer¬ 
cial printing presses in India, and I submit that the interests of so many 
enterprises in which such a vast amount of capital has been sunk are entitled 
to the very closest consideration at the hands of the Tariff Board. The 
interests of newspapers are paramount. For the financing of a daily news¬ 
paper a very large capital is required. Extremely heavy losses have to b^ 
borne in the early stages of its existence, and if the chances of making news¬ 
papers business propositions are diminished, capitalists will not be induced to 
establish new newspapers in the country. 


Statement II.— Supplementary information received from “ The Indian Daily 
Mail,” Bombay, with their letter , dated 31st October 192i. 

I am returning the copy of my evidence after revision. 

Messrs. John Dickinson & Co. have obtained information from the manu¬ 
facturers of the paper used by “ The Indian Daily Mail ” that it contains 
70 to 75 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp. 

The other two points on which the Board desired additional information 
were the average price of Titagliur cream-laid paper in Bombay and the 
amount of the capital sunk in the printing industry. I shall do my best to 
obtain this information and forward it to the Board at an early date. 
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THE INDIAN DAILY MAIL, BOMBAY. 

B, Ok At. 

Evidence of Mr. F. E. HOLSINGER, Managing Editor, recorded 
at Bombay on Tuesday, the 23rd September 1924. 

President. —I think perhaps the most convenient point to begin, since a 
very lage part of your representation is directed to that point, is the possible 
effect which a protective tariff: on paper may have upon the newspapers, 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President. —As you have shown in your representation, you know that the 
application for protective duties on newsprint has been withdrawn. As re¬ 
gards a number of newspapers in this country then, it is unnecessary to 
consider the matter further as they- will not be affected? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Quite so. 

President. —There are, it is true, some newspapers with quite a small 
circulation which do actually print their newspapers on paper made in 
India ? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President. —But we have not had direct evidence on the point, and we 
imagine the reason must be this, that they have not enough capital to lock 
up in importing direct because their consumption is small. There is nothing 
else, as far as one can see, to prevent them from using mechanical wood 
newsprint for their papers. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Quite so. 

President. —However, there remains this question of your own paper, 
which is called glazed mechanical paper or super-calendered or something of 
that kind. Now, your paper was established about 18 months ago? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Just ten months ago yesterday. 

President. —You use glazed mechanical? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President. —At that time was there any other daily paper in India using 
glazed mechanical newsprint? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes, “ The Statesman. 1 ” We are the only two that use 
glazed mechanical. 

President. —“ The Times of India ” told us that they used it for their 
Weekly. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President. —T would like to know more about this glazed mechanical paper. 
You have written your representation on the assumption that the Indian 
paper mills do want a duty on this glazed mechanical? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President. —It is not quite clear to me that they .do. It may be that 
they do, I am not in a position to say that they don’t but the point is not 
clear to me at present. All they said was that they recognized that there 
are difficulties about protecting paper in which mechanical wood pulp played 
a large part, and they have left it to the Board to decide how exactly that 
kind of paper ought to be defined. I have no doubt, if there is any difficulty 
or doubt on the question, we shall have to consult them again later on to 
find out exactly what they do want. What I would like to ascertain about 
the glazed mechanical paper is what it is made of; does it contain mechani- 
cal wood pulp? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes, it does. 
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President. —What is the proportion? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I cannot say that. Probably a paper expert in Bombay 
anay be able to tell you. 

Mr. Gimadia. —That is the most important aspect of the question,—the 
quantity of wood pulp the paper contains. 

Mr. Holsinger. —That could be ascertained from any manufacturer’s re¬ 
presentative in Bomb.iy, I think I can mention one or two names. But the 
point is this, any man who deals with paper at once recognizes what mecha¬ 
nical super-calendered newsprint is. It is easily distinguishable from un¬ 
glazed newsprint which the paper mills in India are willing to exempt 
from a protective duty. There is a sharp distinction, as a matter of fact, 
between unglazed and glazed news or mechanical super-calendered paper. 

President. —As it is not now proposed to put a protective duty on un¬ 
glazed news, there is no real point in distinguishing that from the other 
news. The particular question for the Customs officers would he, supposing 
glazed mechanical also were exempted, to distinguish that from other kinds 
of paper which were not exempted. 

Mr. Holsinger. —They have to do that even now. They have to distin¬ 
guish between mechanical paper, super-calendered bank paper and so forth. 

President. —If you look at the tariff valuations, you will find that printing 
paper, white or coloured, real art—these have got one valuation, and under 
the next heading imitation art, machine finish, super-calendered, ivory 
finish, antique, stereo, litbo, poster, cartridge and cover paper—these are 
all subject to the same rate of duty. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I have a sample of glazed news here. You can easily 
distinguish it from unglazed news. 

Mr. Ginioala. —I think it would obviate the difficulty if you could inquire 
from your own agents or from your manufacturers what percentage of 
mechanical wood pulp this glazed paper contains. If it is found that it 
does not contain more than that the unglazed paper, the question hardly 
arises. That is the position. It is for you to say what it contains. 

Mr. Holsinger. —It has not been stated, I believe, what the percentage is. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Nothing has been settled yet, but ordinarily paper con¬ 
taining 70 per cent, or more of mechanical wood pulp is considered news- 
pri ut. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I think T can obtain the information for you. It may 
be necessary to cable to the manufacturers to obtain it.* 

President. —On the assumption, that the glazed mechanical contains less 
mechanical wood pulp than ordinary newsprint, I quite recognize that there 
may be still a case for exempting it from a protective duty. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes, 

President. —What price do you pay c.i.f. without the duty? 

Mr. Holsinger. —The c.i.f. price is approximately £22. The price at 
which the agents sell it to us is as. 2-9, that is, S3 pies per lb. 

President. —You do not import direct? 

Mr. Holsinger. —No. We get our paper through Messrs. John Dickinson 
St Co. I may say we have received competitive quotations, and we find it is 
a very low price. You will notice that it is only a little higher than the 
price, of unglazed news. 

President. —At £22 it is only £1 higher than what the “ Times of India” 
gave us lately as the price of ordinary newsprint, and certainly if the kind 
of paper which you want to be exempted costs you about the same as ordi¬ 
nary newsprint, there is a reason for treating them alike. 

Mr. Holsinger. —There is one point which may be raised by the paper 
people, and that it that this might he put to commercial uses, because it is 
a good paper. 

a 70 to 75 per cent,—See Statement II. 
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President. —I see what you mean, Even granting that they could not 
and would not attempt to make such paper, it might compete with other 
kinds of paper that they manufacture ? 

Mr, Holsinger. —That would be a point to consider. 

President. —But this would also raise the question that, if this glazed 
mechanical can be used on a large scale for ordinary printing work in India, 
the question would be as to the degree of protection that would enable the 
Indian mills to compete at all. 

Mr. Holsinger. —It outs very deep. 

President. —This price of two annas and nine pies is that duty-paid? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Everything paid, delivered at our press. White printing 
is four annas and three pies per lb. There is one point about mechanical 
newsprint, it discolours after a short time when exposed to the light, and so 
it cannot be used as freely as white printing. It might be used for the 
printing of catalogues or things like that. 

President. —Things that are of interest for a month or so and after that 
cease to be of interest? 

Mr. Holsinger, —Quite so. 

President. —You have told ns that in your opinion the Indian mills 
cannot make it? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President. —Why do you think that? 

Mr. Holsinger. —They cannot make it on a commercial basis for two 
reasons, one is that their ordinary paper, badami for instance, is already 
3 annas a lb., and they certainly cannot produce mechanical super-calendered, 
in my opinion, under 5 annas a lb. 

President. —But there is another point, that they cannot produce mecha¬ 
nical paper at all just now. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Even assuming that they could get over the technical 
difficulties, to judge by their cost of production as revealed in the price of 
the other papers that they produce, I do not think they can put it in the 
market for anything less than 5 annas a. lb. 

President. —Perhaps it is like this. Inasmuch as in India there is no 
material corresponding to mechanical wood pulp (all the pulp is made by the 
chemical process), they cannot get down to a price for similar paper which 
would compare at all with the price of the imported paper. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. The second point is that there has never been in 
India a sufficient demand for super-calendered paper to justify a mill 
installing the necessary machinery for the purpose. Even if they are able 
to develop an export trade, they would not be able to compete with Central 
Europe 

President. —Your circulation is about 8,000 copies? 

Mr. Holsinger. —We sell 8,000, but we produce more than that—about 

10 , 000 . 

President. —What quantity of paper do you require for that? 

Mr. Holsinger. —About 350 tons per annum. 

President. —I take it “ The Statesman’s ” circulation is still larger than 
yours ? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes, about four times as much. 

President.— That is about 1,400 tons, and “ The Times of India ” told us 
that their consumption for the Illustrated Weekly was about 450 tons, so 
that it is very well over 2,000 tons. After all, do you think it is necessary 
in order to produce this kind of paper that the mills should produce little 
or nothing else? 

Mr. Holsinger. —They would not be able to produce it economically. I 
believe special machinery would be required. 
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President. —If special machinery has to be installed, then it might be the 
case that it cannot be produced economically except by a mill which has 
specialized, but you can have a good deal more specialization in paper manu¬ 
facture in India than there is without limiting each mill to one kind. 

Mr. Holsinger. —As I said, this paper discolours, and I think no news¬ 
paper in India would accept a stock of paper for a whole year in one con¬ 
signment from a mill. A newspaper would want supplies from month to 
month, so that a mill supplying this paper to three, four or six newspapers 
would probably have to make this paper for about three days or six days 
once a month. I believe the average production of a mill is 300 tons a 
week ? 

President. —They vary. The Titaghur Paper Mills turn out about 18,000 
tons a year with eight machines, and the Bengal Mills about 8,000. Well, 
as “ The Statesman ” are also interested in the same kind of paper, I have 
no doubt that they will have a lot to say on the subject when they give 
their evidence in Calcutta. But it is very important that we should know 
definitely what amount of mechanical wood pulp there is in this kind of 
paper. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I shall ask the agents to cable to the manufacturers and 
get the information for the Board.* 

President. —If we are going to exempt it and if we are going to make 
any proposals about that kind of paper, then we must be prepared to define 
the kind of paper which is to he exempted. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. There is one point I should like to suggest and 
that is this. Any increase in the price of paper will make it impossible for 
us to sell our paper In its present size at the present price. It is really 
immaterial to me whether there is a percentage of mechanical wood pulp 
.or not. 

President. —You are buying this paper to-day at As. 2-9 per lb. duty 
paid ? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President. —What the paper mills have asked for is a 25 per cent, duty 
instead of the present 15 per cent. The effect of this additional 10 per 
cent, would be to raise the price of your paper by something less than 10 per 
cent. That may be about 3 pies, 

Mr. Holsinger, —I don’t think it is so. 

President. —Let me put it like this. The present 15 per cent, is calcu¬ 
lated on the selling price, not the c.i.f, price. \ 

Mr. Holsinger.—Yes. 

President.. —Apparently out of the 33 pies which you pay at present, 
something like four pies must he the duty, 

Mr, Holsinger. —It is not only the duty, this As. 2-9 includes insurance, 
freight, overhead charges and so on. 

President. —But my point is this that 3/23rd of the selling price in India 
Is presumably the duty. It cannot be more than that. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I suppose so. 

President. —That is about 44 pies that you are paying as duty. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President. —If the request of the Indian mills were granted, the price 
will go up by another three pies roughly. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President. —You would still he buying from Dickinson’s? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President. —There would not still be the least chance that you would be 
buying from Indian mills in preference to the foreign product because the 
different z in price is still great? 

*70 to 75 per cent.—see Statement II. 
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Mr. Holsinger. —There is also another consideration, and that is tin*. 
The paper we get now has a surprisingly small number of bad sheets. Our 
wastage is very small. My experience of paper made in India is that each 
ream contains a very large number of spoilt sheets which cannot be used for 
printing. There is more strict sorting in Europe than in India, so that, if 
we-get this paper from Titaghur at the same price as the foreign paper, I 
shall still prefer the paper from Europe until I am convinced that there 
will be equally small wastage with the paper made in India, 

President.— I don’t think there is any chance of the Titaghur mill offer¬ 
ing you paper at three annas a lb., as far as I can judge from the figures 
they themselves have supplied. If this difficulty about the glazed or super- 
calendered paper used by the two newspapers can be overcome, then so far 
as newspapers are concerned there is no difficulty ? 

Mr. Holsinger. —No. 

President. —So that really what the Board will have to do is to concen¬ 
trate on this business? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President. —There is just one point more in this connection. You have 
given three different names—glazed newsprint, mechanical super-calendered 
and super-calendered. Can you just tell us what is the difference between 
these ? 

Mr. Holsinger. —What is called super-calendered is turned out by the 
acid process. Mechanical super-calendered is turned out by what is known 
as the beating process. As for glazed news, there is very little difference 
between glazed news and mechanical super-calendered paper. I have deli¬ 
berately used these three terms to make my reference as comprehensive as 
possible. 

President. —The difference between glazed news and super-calendered is 
a difference in the process of manufacture? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President. —The difference between mechanical super-calendered and mere 
super-calendered paper is a difference in the process? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President. —What is the difference between glazed mechanical and inecha 
nieal super-calendered ? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I don't believe there is any difference in the process of 
manufacture. Mechanical super-calendered has a higher finish than glazed 
news. I should say it is a difference in degree between glazed news and 
mechanical super-calendered. I cannot go into the point very fully. 

President. —Can you tell us what is the difference in price between 
these three kinds? 

Mr, Holsinger. —Super-calendered is expensive. I cannot afford to use 
it. It will cost about five annas a lb. 

President. —As far as that is concerned, if the Indian mills do not intend 
to produce it themselves, they would not mind this coming under the ordi¬ 
nary duty, because it would not compete with any of their own products as 
it is more expensive than their paper. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Quite so. 

President .—Now let us take the mechanical super-calendered paper. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Super-calendered paper is probably superior to the paper 
that the Indian mills put in the market at five annas a lb. 

President. —What is the price of mechanical super-calendered paper? 

Mr. 77 olsinger. --Two annas and nine pies per lb. 

President. —Then that is the same price as the glazed mechanical? 

Mr. Holsinger. —The difference is this. The price of glazed news, or as 
you call it, glazed mechanical, is just half way between unglazed news and 
mechanical super-calendered,—it varies between the two. 
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Preiident.—X understood that for “ The Indian Daily Mail ” you use 
glazed mechanical and pay As. 2-9 per pound. ■ Now you tell me that the 
price of mechanical super-ealendpred is As. 2-9? 

Mr. Holsinger. —If you will allovr me to repeat myself, I say unglazed ! 
news is a little over two annas, whereas glazed news is a little higher, 
mechanical super-calendered is still higher and pure super-calendered very 
much higher. 

President. —I understand that. I am trying to get at the exact figures, 
because it is of some importance to us. The point is this. You have told 1 
us that you are using for “ The Indian Daily Mail ” glazed mechanical, 

Mr. Holsinger. —I should say mechanical super-calendered paper. 

President. —Is it glazed mechanical or mechanical super-calendered? 

Mr. Holsinger. —There is no difference between glazed mechanical and' 
mechanical super-calendered. They are one and the same thing. 

President. —Let us begin again. The glazed news is what you use for 
“ The Indian Daily" Mail,” is it not? 

Mr. Holsinger. —The point is this. "What I use may be called glazed news 
or mechanical super-calendered. There is a certain looseness in the ex¬ 
pression. 

President. —You cannot afford to be loose in your expressions just at this- 
point. You are giving evidence which may very greatly influence the recom¬ 
mendations which we may make, and it is very important not to use expres¬ 
sions which may mislead us. 

Mr. Holsinger, —It is not that I am using it, it is used loosely in the 
trade. I would call my paper glazed news quite correctly; a paper manu¬ 
facturer may prefer to call it mechanical super-calendered paper. It may 
be due to a difference in the process of manufacture. 

President, —The price of As, 2-9 that you have given may he taken as a 
sort of average price for either glazed news or mechanical super-calendered? 

Mr. Holsinger. —That is perfectly correct. 

President. —And they would contain about the same proportion of mecha¬ 
nical wood pulp ? 

Mr. Holsinger. —-Yes. 

President. —Super-calendered, unqualified, is much more expensive and 
could cost nearly twice as much? 

Mr. Holsinger.—Yen. 

President. —So that the important distinction is between the last kind 
and the other two? 

Mr. Holsing «r,^That is so. 

President. —Would there be any practical difficulty for the Customs 
authorities in distinguishing between super-calendered and mechanical super- 
calendered ? 

Mr. Holsinger. —No. You can distinguish pretty easily between super- 
calendered and mechanical super-calendered, but it is difficult to distinguish 
between .glazed news and mechanical super-calendered. 

President. —Coming on to the more general point of view, your firm is 
interested in the question of protection of paper, not only because you pub¬ 
lish a newspaper but because you are interested in the printing trade. Do 
you do general printing work? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President. —I gather that you are afraid that the effect of a protective 
duty might be directly injurious to the printing business? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes, hut I should like to say that our interest in com¬ 
mercial printing is very small. Our job department is just a side line and 
a- small one. We are principally interested in newsprint. 
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President. —Still you are quite entitled to place before us the objections, 
as you see them, to the proposals which have been made. You think that 
one result would be actually to derive the printing business out of the 
country ? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President.--! think that you have also said that, if we have any doubts 
on the subject, the leading printing houses in Bombay would be able to 
prove the facts. We asked one of the leading printing houses—“The Times 
of India.” We got no facts at all. It was a great disappointment. 

Mr. Holsinger. —1 noticed Mr. Smith’s evidence this morning. I was 
rather surprised at it. It may be that “ The Times of India ” has not felt 
the competition of printings abroad. After all, it is a very big press, and it 
is possible that foreign competition did not come in its way. 

President. —I am not saying that it is not possible. I am very anxious 
that you should give us definite examples of what you mean. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I would give you an example. The printing of cash 
memos, is an entirely foreign business. 

President. —Can you quote examples which have come to your notice in 
which an Indian firm has been tendering against a foreign firm and has 
been unable to quote lower? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I cannot give you a specific case. The competition of 
foreign printers is not very visible on the surface. For instance, there are 
commercial firms who get their circulars and catalogues printed in England. 

1 received a request the, other day from Messrs. H. S. Smith & Co., one of 
our biggest advertisers, to issue a circular printed in England about their 
whisky. Of course, it is issued from the head office. I quite see that. 

President. —It must be a British firm. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President. —There is no particular reason why they should have their 
■circulars and catalogues printed in India. They have got their business con¬ 
nection in London, and they may get favourable rates because the whole 
of their business goes there. 

Mr. Holsinger. —If they could be done cheaper in India, they might have 
.got them printed here. I know, as a matter of fact, that it will cost them 
■ much more in our own press or in any other press: That is one thing, 
and there is another. There are English printing firms who keep represen. 
iatives in India, and I suggest that they would not maintain an oihee in 
India if no business was passing through. 

•President. —Are there British firms with offices in India? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes, and German offices too. Before the war, the 
^Germans were here. There is a lot of lithographic work going to Germany. 
The Bombay mills, for instance, use labels on their cloth, and the printing 
of these labels is going increasingly to Germany now. Waterlow and Sons 
and Robinson’s have representatives in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Those are the firms mentioned by “ The Times ol India.” 

Mr. Holsinger. —Mr. Smith stated that if conditions altered, this ten¬ 
dency of sending printing work abroad would be developed. 

President. —It was rather this. He admitted that it might be so, in 
response to my question. They did not lay much stress on that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In fact, he said at present there was not very much print¬ 
ing done abroad. 

Mr. Holsinger. —As I said, he is perhaps influenced by the fact that they 
have not felt English competition. They have a big press, and their cost of 
production may be low. From my experience in India and Ceylon, I say that 
a good deal of printing does go abroad. 

President. —One would admit quite frankly that any increase in the cost 
of paper roust set to work that tendency which would give an advantage to 
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competitors who would get paper more cheaply. What we are trying to 
get at is how imminent the danger is, and what injury would befall 
the printing industry? 

Mr. Holsinger: —That would he in proportion to the protection given to 
the paper industry. 

President. —They have asked for 25 per cent, instead of 15 per cent. 
You have got to take it on that basis. Whether it would be followed by a 
considerable transfer of printing business outside the country is the point 
we should like to ascertain. 

Mr. Holsinger. —The Tata Publicity Corporation, which was a big organi¬ 
sation with a big capital, began the issue of a publication called “ Indus¬ 
trial India ” and it was printed in England. I take it that they had a 
good reason for printing it in England. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you attribute that merely to the duty on paper? It 
may be that good printing cannot be done in this country. 

Mr. Holsinger. —That is also a factor. 

Mr. Qinwala. —If that is also a factor, it discounts your argument. 

Mr. Holsinger. —The reason why you cannot develop high-class printing 
in India is foreign competition. 

President. —Let me put this point to you. You have said that it is no 
use the Indian paper mills trying to compete with the foreign manufacturer 
the higher classes of paper, because the demand in India is so small. Sup¬ 
posing a paper manufacturer were to read paragraph 3 at the bottom of 
page 6 of your memorandum, in which you give a case where you could not 
obtain an order for some high class printing, and supposing he were to reply 
that it is useless for the Indian printer to try and specialise in high-class 
printing, because the demand in India is far too small—are not the two cases 
exactly parallel? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes, there is a certain amount of force in that. But 
my point is that, if you put up the price of paper, you will make it entirely 
impossible for the Indian printer to compete at all. My point is that the 
development of high-class printing is very desirable. 

President. —Certainly, it is desirable. We all wish to see India steadily 

developing in all these lines. But if I may say so, I think that in your 

representation perhaps you are laying excessive stress on the importance 
to the country of high-class printing. 

Mr, Holsinger. —I am not. My only point is that there is far more low 

class printing than we ought to have. I would put it the other way. namely, 

that we should try and develop high class printing. 

President. —Supposing the effect- of a protective duty were merely to 
retard the time when high class printing would be done, would there be a 
great injury to Tndia? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I am prepared to admit that there would not be a great 
injury done to India. 

President. —You have given us one or two examples of what you mean 
When you apprehend that printing work might go abroad. Is there anything 
else on that point which you would like to add—anything in the way of a 
concrete example as to what would be likely to occur? 

Mr. Holsinger. —What I would like to say is this that if the dilferenee is 
material, there is no doubt that much more printing will go out. 

President. —Your firm is only recently established. Therefore, you are 
not in a position to say that the orders which you used to get you would not 
get any more. Perhaps, I had better not dwell on this point any longer. 

Mr. Holsinger. —The point I should stress with regard to commercial 
printing is that it would add to the cost of printing rather than that work 
would go abroad. I have put before you every consideration that I can 
think of. I know that it would add to the printing hill of every firm in 
India. The printing bill is a big factor in every office. 
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President—I gather that it is your view that it would lead to the 
curtailment of advertisements and an actual reduction in the total amount 
of printing work done. Then, you have referred to the general argument 
against the duty on paper, namely, that it would be prejudicial to the spread 
of education and generally to the enlightenment of the country. I do not. 
propose to ask further questions about that. The Board will not hy any 
means undervalue that argument, but it is quite clear that it is of a general 
kind and one cannot get very much further by asking questions about it. 
Towards the end of your representation you express an unfavourable opinion 
as regards the Indian paper mills. You don’t consider that they deserve 
assistance at the hands of the country. The only point which you develop 
at length is your criticism of their sales organisation. You think that the 
system of employing selling agents all over the country is an antiquated 
system, capable of being improved, and you also think that the selling 
commission is too high. Can you tell us of any industry in India which has 
adopted more modern methods of a separate sales organisation of its own 
without having selling agents? 

Mr, Ilolsinger. —I think that that is the difficulty in all Indian industries... 
Each factory does not maintain a separate sales organisation. 

President. —Is there any brilliant exception that you know of? 

Mr. Solsinger. —No. The one industry that is flourishing in India is 
the woollen industry, and the Cawnpore Mills are the only industrial organi¬ 
sation in India that go in for big publicity campaigns. That is art excep¬ 
tion that I overlooked in writing my memorandum. It is the only Indian 
industry that believes in advertising. 

President. —Are they very prosperous? 

Mr. Ilolsinger. —I believe they are very prosperous. I think that the 
British India Corporation, which embraces all the Cawnpore Mills, is one 
of the wealthiest and most prosperous commercial propositions in the 
country. 

President. —Do you attribute that to their publicity methods? 

Mr. HoUinger. —Yes. Whereas the Indian paper mills give a discount 
of 6J per cent, to their dealers, the paper, trade generally, at least the 
trade in imported paper, is done on a 24 per cent basis. 

President. —I am glad you mentioned that. It is a point I am interested 
in. If you compare the c.i.f. prices with the usual additions of duty, land¬ 
ing charges and so on, on the one hand, with the prices which have been 
given ,to us by the Indian mills as the competitive prices they have to meet, 
there is a very big difference. It is a good deal more than 2J per cent. 

Mr. Ilolsinger. —I do not quite follow you. 

President. —Let us take the figures given by the Bengal Paper Mills at 
page 114 of the published evidence on paper. I drew their attention to this. 
“ If you compare the local prices with the foreign prices, you will find that 
the local price is always higher than the foreign price by about three to six 
pies.” I asked why that was. One of the replies I got from them was 
this, “the prices which we have given you as foreign prices are not the 
prices which they actually sell in the bazar, they charge more than that.” 

Mr. Solsinger, —They do charge. 

President. —If so, the first impression would certainly be that the selling 
agent of the imported paper was charging a liberal commission. 

Mr. Solsinger. —I am talking of the profit made hy the wholesale im¬ 
porters of foreign paper. I am not talking of the bazar dealer. The bazar 
dealer who sells imported paper makes a very big profit. I think that you 
made the point that, if bazar dealers of foreign imported paper put up 
prices, it was a sort of natural protection for the indigenous product. The 
bazar dealer can charge any price he likes. I am speaking of the wholesale 
importers—the sort of people who give us tenders. They work on the basis 
of a maximum discount of 21 per cent. 
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President .—They are the people who actually import the paper? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes, For instance, 1 received competitive tenders from 
about three or four importers of foreign paper, and they ran very close to 
each other. Sometimes it was a distinction without a difference. The ex¬ 
planation is that they were content with a very small margin of discount 
or profit, whereas the Titaghur people give their agents a discount of 6J 
per cent, and that naturally adds to the cost of the article. 

President .—To revert to the particular point we were on. 1 appreciate 
the compliment you pay the Tariff Board when you suggest that we should 
require every industry to satisfy us that their sales organisation was up-to- 
date before we recommend protection. I do not personally feel that I am 
competent to undertake that duty. Would it not rather retard the date 
when we could give protection to any industry in India? 

Mr. Holsinger .—More than one industry in India has put forward a 
claim to protection without even attempting to help itself. I was very 
much impressed—if you will permit me to refer to evidence tendered before 
the Board in another connection—by the evidence given by a cement com¬ 
pany that an engineer in Calcutta had found Indian cement to be as good 
as the imported cement. If that certificate from an engineer of the Calcutta 
Port Trust had been broadcasted throughout India, I am sure that it would 
have removed a great deal of the prejudice that undoubtedly exists against 
the indigenous product. If the cement industry in India is not willing to 
take advantage of the selling points of its product and rub them into the 
public, there is no prospect, even with protection, of the industry competing 
successfully with the foreign article. As one who has been some time in 
newspaper work, I feel, and I do claim, that advertising is a very great 
factor in the success of an industry. If you have a good article, you can 
■ overcome many difficulties with the aid of advertising. I find that indus¬ 
tries in India do not- advertise. I can give you quite a concrete case. I 
■was talking to a Bombay millowner a few months ago and he pointed to 
certain damask table cloths and said to me, “ Those were made in my mills.” 
I said I did not know, and I would not know what the Bombay mills made 
until they advertised their products. I put this point before the Chairman 
of the Millowners’ Association in a letter which I wrote to him. I said 
there that the Indian cotton industry could not compete with foreign 
imports, if it would not advertise. The committee considered the matter and 
left it to members to decide whether they should advertise or not. My 
point is that Indian industrialists are not taking advantage of the facilities 
they have for pushing their goods and developing their sales. In the absence 
of that, it is not fair for them, I contend, to ask the consumer to come 
to their assistance and help them to get along. 

President .—I quite recognise that the Tariff Board should satisfy itself, 
as far as it can,' whether the industry is suffering from injuries which it 
cannot avoid or merely from the result of its own slackness. At the same 
time, it would be absurd for the Tariff Board to set up a standard which 
no industry has yet attained and say, “ We won’t entertain any of your 
applications until you have come up to that standard,” That would he 
rather taking upon ourselves to adjudicate in a matter which I am not sure 
the country generally would regard us as competent to adjudicate upon. 

Mr. Holsinger .—My submission is this. You have to decide how you 
are going to help the industries to compete with the foreign products. If 
these industries are not going to produce good articles, you cannot help 
them. You insist at least that they should produce a good article. It 
follows that, after producing a good article they should make some effort to 
sell it. We will assume that there is an industry producing a bad article 
and not trying to sell it. You would think twice before you recommend 
protection for that particular industry. 

President .—I might regard it a virtue if they don’t try to sell a bad 
-article. 
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Mr. Holsinger. —My grievance is that injury is going to be done to the 
printing industry by giving protection to the paper industry. We, as -the 
affected people are entitled to ask the other industry, “ If you wish to 
flourish at our expense, why should you not exert yourself in the same 
manner as your competitor is exerting himself.” I think that it is a reason¬ 
able attitude on our part. 

President. —I think perhaps you hardly realise how much your argument 
amounts to our argument against any protection at all. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I quite see that, pressed further, it would be an argu¬ 
ment against protection altogether. I take my stand on the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission’s recommendation of discriminating protection, and I submit that 
the discrimination the Tariff Board has to exercise does cover the points 
I have raised. 

President'. —In that case, I have no doubt that the newspapers would 
be very grateful to the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Holsinger. —We stand to lose. 

President. —I quite understand what your position is in this matter. It 
is a point to be considered. 

On page 9 of your memorandum you have mentioned an example of their 
bad selling methods. You have also sent us a sample of cream laid paper 
which they sold at four annas per lb. in Bombay, whereas for a similar paper 
Messrs. John Dickinson & Co. would charge not less than live annas per lb. 
Is that a printing paper? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes, 

President. —Is this being sold in large quantities in Bombay? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I should not say very large quantities. 

President. —Who is selling it? Is there any authorised agent selling it 
on behalf of the mills ? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I received a full set of samples from Messrs. Bird & Oo.. 
who are their local agents. 

President. —It included the sample you sent us? 

Mr. Holsinger, —Yes. 

President. —Is it as good as foreign paper? 

Mr. Holsinger. —It is not as good as that. It can be sold at six pies less 
than Dickinson’s. There is no need for them to sell it at one anna less. 
They could find a market for it at As. 4-6. 

President. —What do you attribute that to? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I should say lack of enterprise. I do not wish to appear 
to be too critical. 

President. —After all, whatever the merits of your sales organisation, it 

is certainly a very great defect if von freely and willingly accept less than 

what you can get. 

Mr. Holsinger. —That is what they are doing. 

President. —What is your objection about the job lots? 

Mr. Holsinger. —It is just this. The dealer is pretty shrewd. When he 
realises that be can purchase job Jots cheaper, he refuses to buy new paper. 
It is like buying second-hand books instead of new books. If you know 
that Thacker’s are going to auction the new books they are now selling 
three months hence, you might choose to wait till then. In that case, 
Thacker’s would sell fewer new books. It would be more in the interests of 
the Titaghur mills not to sell “ job lots at all.” 

President. —I see the point you want to emphasise. Unless the dealers 

know that they have got to buy at a certain uniform price, they won’t buy. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Tt makes it more difficult for the canvasser to get an 
order. The likely purchaser knows that by waiting he can beat the can¬ 
vasser. 
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President. —Are job lots sold in large quantities? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Sometimes very large quantities. 

President. —What precisely are they supposed to be? Are they supposed 
to be a paper which the manufacturer has not turned out quite satisfac¬ 
torily? 

Mr. Holsinger. —They comprise unsold stock—stock that has been lying 
in the godowns of the factory for a long time. 

President. —I have no doubt that they would like to get some money for 
this stock. 

Mr. Holsinger. —What happens is what happened in the case of the 
woman who began selling her husband’s old suits in order to make money. 
She ended up by selling his new suits and added to his tailor’s bill. The 
Titaghur people are following a similar policy. They are drawing upon 
their big supplies, and ruining the market for new paper. 

President. —The job lots axe tending to encroach upon their regular sales? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Absolutely. The quantity of unsold paper in the go- 
downs of the factory must necessarily increase if people do not want to buy 
new things and are waiting for old stock. 

President. —Have you considered what the result might be? Supposing 
they don’t sell paper from time to time in job lots, they might not' be able 
to sell the whole of their output at a uniform price, and it might be a good 
deal lower than what they are getting. It might be actually lower than the 
price of job lots and regular sales together? 

Mr: Holsinger. —I think the tendency will be to reduce the average price 
until the mills find themselves working at a dead loss. 

President. —My suggestion to you is this, if they don’t sell occasionally 
.these job lots, they might have to reduce all round their ordinary prices. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I don’t see how that comes in. 

President. —Why do these stocks accumulate? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Because there is no demand. 

President. —At the price they are charging? 

Mr. Holsinger, —Quite so. 

President. —Very well, they have got two alternatives. One is to cut 
down their price all round and sell it at a lower uniform price, and the 
other is to try and keep up the regular price and occasionally allow these 
job lots to go at a lower price. 

Mr. Holsinger. —But they are destroying the market for the good j)ro- 
duct by selling the old stock. 

President. —I would not like to dogmatise too much on that. 

I would like to return to paragraph 35, i.e., alternatives or certain other 
ways of giving assistance to the industry than of protective duties. One 
method you suggest is the abolition of royalties on grass and bamboo used 
for pulp. That is I take it the royalty charged by Local Governments. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

President. —What I would like to point out is this. The Indian Paper 
Pulp Company has said that the Government of Bengal is charging a little 
too much by way of royalty on their bamboo. The royalty they have paid 
since 1921 is Re. 1 per ton of bamboos, and 21 tons of bamboos are required 
for one ton of paper, and the royalty therefore amounts to Rs. 2J. This 
comes to one-sixth of a pie per lb. of paper. Supposing it was abolished, 
no doubt it saves the Company a little money, but it would not enable them 
to dispense with protection, 

Mr. Holsinger. —My suggestion is this, that, in the manufacture of paper 
you cannot despise these fine cuttings and that you have got to observe 
the utmost care in regard to expenditure in every direction. You save 
A /9 pie in raw material, 1/9 on overhead charges, 1/9 on agent’s com- 
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mission and a few more 1/9’s and you get a whole pie and that will make 
a great difference. 

President. —There is no question about it. Any Saving, however small, 
is of assistance to the company. But the suggestion in your paragraph 
rather is that assistance should be given in these forms rather than by raising 
the duties. So far as bamboos are concerned, there is one company that is 
making paper from bamboos. The assistance that could be given in that 
way is so small that it does not affect the need for protection one way or 
the other. The Burma Government. I think the Company told us, for the 
first seven years do not charge anything at all. We had Mr, Kamat giving 
evidence the other day. According to his agreement with the Local Govern¬ 
ment, instead of taking the royalty, the Local Government share in the 
profits of the company—after the concern is earning 10 per cent, on the 
capital—so that in that case also no more assistance can he given than has 
already been given. 

Air. Holsinger. —No. 

President. —Taking another example, the Titaghur mills get a good deal 
of their grass from the Government forests in the United Provinces and the 
royalty works out at a very high figure per ton at present, largely due to 
the fact that they have not been able to get out as much grass as they hoped 
to do. The royalty takes the form of an annual rent which they pay to 
Government. We enquired about that rent and we learnt that Government 
put up to auction the right of removing the grass from that area and the 
amount of the rent was fixed in open competition among the various people 
who wanted to take it up. In a case of that kind what should the Local 
Government do? 

Mr. Holsinger, —I suggest that the Local Government ought not to put 
the grass to auction. 

President. —Why not? 

Mr, Holsinger. —Give it free. Government is willing to consider the 
desirability of helping the paper industry. Why should it not drop the 
royalty in order to help the industry? 

President. —You must distinguish. After all, the United Provinces Gov¬ 
ernment have to consider the interests of the United Provinces tax-payer. 
The Bengal' mills are mainly concerned with Calcutta and not with Lucknow. 
This grass is required for the Calcutta mills and they would benefit. 

Air. Holsinger. —It will have to be a matter of agreement between the 
Central Government and the Local Governments. 

President. —Tf it is required for their purposes? They say “ we want 
this grass for our purposes and w 7 e are prepared to pay more for it.” Why 
should not they get it? 

Mr, Holsinger. —If you take that line of argument, you knock the bottom 
out of the argument for protection. 

President, —Mr. Baitt in giving evidence before the Board laid consi¬ 
derable stress on it. To get economical production of jjaper the paper 
manufacturer has got to use as raw materials what is a waste product which 
nobody else wants. The inference to be drawn from the rate of their 
royalty is that it cannot be economical to take the grass from that area 
at all. I think it would be extraordinarily difficult to single out a parti¬ 
cular industry, like the paper industry, and suggest to the Local Government 
that it must give the grass to the paper industry and not to the people 
who live near. 

Mr. Holsinger. —That merely suggests that the paper industry cannot be 
developed in all provinces but only in those where you have facilities for 
obtaining raw materials, etc. 

President. —The second method you suggest is “ increased co-operation 
between forest officials and the pulp industry, and if necessary the lending 
of the services of skilled forest officials to the companies.” I think the 
paper industry has, perhaps, had as much assistance from Forest officers as 
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any industry in India. The paper industry has had a great deal of assist¬ 
ance from Government. Mr. Raitt and Mr. Pearson have been working for 
a number of years now, and I do not know that there is any urgent need 
at the moment in which the Government can do more at present. The 
experimental plant that has been erected at Dehra Dun ought to be of great 
assistance to the industry. 

Then you suggest the lending of money at preferential rates to approved 
companies. That would only be of use to the industry if there was a tem¬ 
porary difficulty to tide over. It is not a remedy for any difficulty which 
is likely to be permanent. 

Mr. Holsinger. —The point that occurred to me was that it is possible 
that the Titaghur people are compelled to sell these job lots when they are 
pressed for cash, and if they get money at preferential rates they might 
require no other help. 

President.—If the industry was suffering from a temporary disadvantage 
and in three or four years was likely to emerge and stand on its own legs, 
this plan might work, but unless they can satisfy the Government of India 
that the industry was likely in a comparatively short time, say, five years 
at the outside, to require no outside assistance it seems to me that the loan 
might not he well secured. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Except by disposing of the plant if the industry proved 
a failure. 

President. —Then you suggest an import tax on pulp, which would stimu¬ 
late the production of Indian pulp and might be expected to lead to an 
export trade in bamboo pulp. That is a proposal which has been actually 
put forward by one company and agreed to by the others, but the immediate 
effect of it must he, I think, to render it more difficult for the companies. 
It is not valuable for immediate use. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I agree. There is the last suggestion—reduction of 
freight rates for pulp and paper by rail and water. I think that will help 
the Indian mills a great deal. 

President. —There is no doubt that it is of great importance to the 
Indian industry that the freight rates should be kept as low as possible, but 
as regards paper it would have to be a very big reduction to enable paper 
to get across from Calcutta to Bombay. If it is merely up-country, the 
Titaghur mills are already getting special rates for wagon loads from their 
mills which are lower than the rates for the importers. That is an advan¬ 
tage they have got over the importers. I am not quite sure that in the 
case of paper freight rates on the finished goods are quite as important 
as they may be in so many other instances. 

Mr. Holsinger. —It is important. It frequently happens that you have 
not a particular paper here and you have to get it from Calcutta. If you 
could get it by sea, it costs you much less than wbat you have to pay for 
bringing it by rail. 

President. —The Indian railways have to make a contribution to the 
general revenues. It is not always possible to have it both ways. 

Mr. Holsinger. —My submission is this. If you tax us, why not tax the 
railways? Tf you put a tariff on imported paper, you are going to make 
the production of newspaper more costly. 

President. —We have been over this point, and we consider that if this 
difficulty about glaxed news, can be got over, it is not going to make it more 
costly, except in the case of small newspaper where also you can get it 
imported. 

Mr. Holsinger. —There is one suggestion I should like to make, and that 
is that whereas, in the case of commercial printing, you can pass the cost on 
to the consumer, in the case of a newspaper you cannot do it. I have got 
figures to show that. 
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President. —I wanted to get these figures. At the top of page 6 you 
say “ I am prepared to quote figures to prove that any increase in the 
cost of the paper we use will place it entirely beyond our reach.” 

Mr. Hoi-singer. —A pound of paper costs 33 pies. Out of one lb. of paper 
I get five copies of “ The Indian Daily Mail " of 16 pages, and the actual 
cost of paper in one copy is 6-f pies. Ink costs me approximately 1/3 pie 
per copy, so that the ink and paper come to 6| pies. Then there is waste 
in the machine room and in the shape of unsold copies, which may be put 
at one pie per copy. I may point out that this is a very low rate of waste. 
That gives me 7f pies. Commission on sales varies between 25 and 33 per 
cent., and to post a copy from, here to some outstations costs three pies for a 
16-page paper. 

President. —Don’t you charge extra postage? 

Mr. HoUinger. —Ours is the only paper which is post free. You may say 
that it is an extra cost, but it is really an advantage to us. To our agents 
in. places like Agra, Hyderabad and Poona we not only pay at least 25 per 
•cent, commission, we also have to bear the cost of railway freight and take 
the risk of having unsold copies being returned to us. The 25 per cent, 
commission to agents is equivalent to the cost of the postage, and we lose 
nothing. On the contrary, we encourage people to become subscribers to'our 
paper and save rail freight, loss through the return of unsold copies, etc. 

President. —I understand your point that the cost of postage is less than 
the agents’ commission and other inevitable charges. That brings yon 
up to 10J pies. 

Mr. HoUinger. —Fifty per cent, of our sales are on a 334 per cent, basis, 
so that for one half it comes to 10f pies per copy and for the other fifty per 
cent, it comes to Ilf pies per copy. Wheelers’ take 334 per cent,, and we 
have some agents to whom we pay 334 per cent. Then we have to pay for 
the cycles with which we supply agents. I have not taken that into con¬ 
sideration. We have also to bear the money order charges, and the rail 
freight incurred in returning unsold copies, etc. A pie per copy is not too 
■generous an allowance for all these expenses. 

President. —Your position is that you are just about covering the cost 
of the paper and the cost of distribution, and the rest has got to be met 
from advertisements? 

Mr. Holsinger. —There is no provision here for motive power, depreciation 
and things like that. It is merely the cost of the material and the cost of 
distribution. On Saturdays, we issue 24 pages, and when we post a 24-page 
copy we pay J anna in postage because it exceeds the limit under which 
we could send a paper at one pice. Then to produce 24 pages we require 
50 per cent, more paper, so that the actual paper alone comes to more than 
nine pies. On every copy of our Saturday paper we lose. We meet that 
by charging 25 per cent, extra on advertisements published on Saturdays. 
What I suggest is that newspapers in India cannot possibly continue to use 
paper, the cost of which is in excess of the price at which the completed copy 
is sold. Whereas, in the case of another industry, watches or anything like 
that, you can raise the price from, say, Ks. 5 to Bs. 5-8, in the case of a 
newspaper you must take a round figure. You must jump from one anna 
to two annas. Evening papers cannot he sold at six pice per copy. If 
we raise the price of o'ur paper to two annas, it will certainly affect our 
sales. If our sales go down, we shall have to reduce our advertisement 
rates. If we reduce the size of the paper, in order to get the cost of 
production and distribution under one anna, we shall have to reduce the 
quantity of advertisements we publish, because we cannot reduce the space 
devoted to news. I should like to put in a copy of our advertisement rates. 
All advertisement rates should he calculated at so much per thousand copies 
sold, and for a newspaper with a daily sale of 8,000 copies our advertise¬ 
ment rates are certainly good. 

President. —After all, we must take this question on rather broad 
lines. Supposing we thought that the paper manufacturers had made out 
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a case of some kind for protective duties on glazed newsprint, we should 
have to weigh on the one side the interests of the importers of paper, and 
on the other side the advantages to the industry. We have to weigh the 
one against the other, and J. am prepared to say that on the figures you 
have given, it certainly looks as if yon have not had much margin. If you 
had to pay more for your paper, you might be driven to use another kind of 
paper and would not he able to produce attractive illustrations. 

Mr. Eolsinger. —We cannot use unglazed news, because it is impossible- 
to produce illustrations upon unglazed news. You can use it only to a very 
limited extent. 

President. —But surely about three years ago “ The Illustrated Times of 
India” was using it? 

Mr. Eolsinger. —It could not have been unglazed news. It must have been 
some printing paper or some form of glazed news. I venture to speak 
with a certain amount of assurance on this point. If you wish I shall 
submit samples of blocks printed on glazed and unglazed paper. 

President. —I quite admit that it is not quite as satisfactory, but still 
I do not admit that the picture portion is the most important thing in a 
newspaper. 

Mr. Eolsinger. —The picture pages of “The Indian Daily Mail” consti¬ 
tute the most interesting feature from the reader’s point of view. 

President. —There I would say it is a matter of taste. 

Mr. Eolsinger. —Let ns take it as a matter of public taste. If a news¬ 
paper exists, it is because it exploits the tendency of the public taste. 

President. —I am not sure it is a tendency to exploit. It may be argued 
that it is opposed to the higher interests of the nation. 

Mir. Eolsinger. —If you impose this duty on paper in the interests of the- 
paper industry, and if you are not going to consider what effects it will have 
on other industries, I am out of court. 

President.. —All I was suggesting was that some of the points you have 
raised are not exactly decisive. 

Mr. Eolsinger. —I would point out that, if you are going to consider 
the claims of newspapers at all. the fact that “ The Indian Daily Mail ” has- 
eleeted to use glazed paper and is producing a particular kind of newspaper 
is a consideration which you ought not to ignore. 

President. —I am not ignoring that at all. 

Mr. Eolsinger. —But you suggest that we might use unglazed paper? 

President. —What I suggest is that it might be outweighed by other , 
considerations. We might conceivably come to the conclusion, after weigh¬ 
ing everything said on both sides, that it would be more important to try 
and develop the paper industry than to continue the use of glazed paper in 
newspapers. 

Mr. Eolsinger. —Only one particular paper is affected. If the mills re¬ 
quire protection on all kinds of paper, I am prepared to let them have it. 
But why select this newsprint, which they are not able to produce and for 
which they will not have a demand, except from papers like “ The States¬ 
man,” “ The Times of India Illustrated Weekly ” and “ The Indian Daily 
Mail.” If you are not able to produce glazed news, what is the advantage 
of penalising glazed news in India. That is the point I am very anxious to 
put before the Board. 

Mr. Gmwala. —Yon represent, I take it, the Indian interests in the 
city ? 

Mr. Eolsinger. — “ The Indian Daily Mail ” is entirely an Indian enter¬ 
prise. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Indian opinion is rather in favour of protection, wherever 
possible. 

Mr. Eolsinger. —I quite admit that. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —And protection generally implies a certain amount of 
sacrifice on tlie part of the consumer and on the part of the State. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I quite admit that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What sacrifice do you propose to make as a consumer— 
assuming that protection is given? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I am prepared to sacrifice any high grade paper in 
■ commercial printing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Confine yourself to your representation. I do not find 
anything said in it about protection to any kind of paper. 

Mr. Holsinger. —In the light of the considerations you suggest, I have 
.resiled to that extent from my position. , If I cannot have the whole thing, 
I shall be content to have this much, 

Mr. Ginwala. —You except the newsprint? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But you are a consumer of that paper. If we want 
industries to be encouraged, we, as consumers, must be prepared to put up 
a reasonable amount of sacrifice, and I am asking you what is the sacrifice 
that the newspapers are prepared to make on the assumption that pro¬ 
tection is given. 

Mr. Holsinger. —If you ask the newspapers to make a sacrifice, then it 
is a sacrifice that will prove disastrous to them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You mean they would be prepared to make a sacrifice hut 
they cannot afford it? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. The position is that before the war we were 
paying 1J annas for newsprint. To-day we pay two annas nine pies, but the 
price of most newspapers is what it was before the war, so- that whatever 
resources we may have had to sacrifice in the national interests have 
.already been exhausted. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You made the statement that, if the price of paper went 
up beyond what you are paying now, you would not be able to carry on. 
Don’t you assume in this argument that the depression which very largely 
exists in Europe, and which accounts for the comparatively low price of 
paper at the present moment, is going to be a permanent feature of the 
business? If you have kept yourself in touch with the paper market, you 
will have noticed that every week’s papers contain complaints by paper 
manufacturers that they cannot afford any longer to sell at the price which 
they are getting now. That implies that in course of time the price of 
paper must increase. They also say that they have brought down the cost 
■of production and that they cannot bring it down any further. That being 
so, it implies that the price may go up. Apart from any question of 
protection, if you have based all your calculations on factors of that kind, 
you may come to grief even apart from protection? 

Mr. Holsinger. —That is a matter which I have considered. At the pre¬ 
sent moment, owing to the depression in trade, newspapers are finding it 
very difficult to make both ends meet, because there is less advertising than 
there would be in times of prosperity. A change in the price of paper 
cannot take place until there is a revival of trade, and in the event of 
imported newsprint becoming expensive a year or two hence, we shall be 
able to balance the extra cost by an increase of the revenue from advertise¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I was just trying to draw your attention to an assump¬ 
tion in your reply which may not be well founded. 

Mr. Holsinger.—I would put it this way. In our present circumstances, 
with the difficulty of getting advertisements at good rates, we cannot 
afford to pay more for our paper. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —I am quite prepared to admit that you have that difficulty. 
But it seems to me you are quoting low rates for your advertisements, 
according to the tariff that you have shown. 

Mr. IloUinger. —No. These rates are low, but they are equal to the 
rates of “ The Times of India.’’ My point is this. These are rates that 
“ The Times of India ” and we can get at the present moment, but if 
trade revives we can certainly expect higher rates, and we can balance the 
increased cost of paper with the higher advertisement revenue. 

Mr. Gimvala. —You say that if the price of imported paper went up, 
you might be able to meet it? Why should you not then he able to meet 
an increase in the price of Indian paper? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Quite so. But we shall get a protective tariff in a few 
months. The trade revival may take two years to come. Until the trade 
revival comes, the price of imported paper cannot rise. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your argument narrows down to this. You cannot afford 
to pay a higher price for paper so long as the present general trade depres¬ 
sion lasts. 

Mr. IloUinger. —I admit that. There are papers in America that use 
more costly paper than is covered by the selling price, hut they have magni¬ 
ficent advertising revenues. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You admit that your casts are very largely due to the 
fact that your circulation is only 8,000 copies, although it is a fairly good 
circulation as newspapers go in India? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I quite admit that, but my point is this . . . 

Mr. Gimvala. —You are complaining against the Indian industry •—are- 
you not—that their production is on a small scale, that their overhead 
charges are very heavy, that their business organization is not as it should 
he and so on? I am pointing out to you that this applies to many indus¬ 
tries, including the newspaper industry, because 8,000 copies do not repre¬ 
sent a production with which any newspaper can be content in any Western 
country. What I am trying to point out is that this difficulty is inherent 
to many industries in this country. Production is necessarily on a more 
restricted scale than in other countries. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I would disagree with you therel The fact that our 
sale is 8,000 and that of the London “ Daily Mail ” is nearly two million 
copies does not make any difference. So long as the cost of the London 
“ Daily Mail ” is one penny, and paper costs about 50 per cent, more in 
India than it does in England, if we have a sale of 8,000 copies and they 
sell nearly two million copies, we still work on the same basis. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you? You mean you can produce your newspaper at 
the same price at which the London “ Daily Mail ” with a sale of one 
million and a half copies does? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes, practically. 

Mr. Ginwala.—~L should he very much surprised if that was so. 

Mr. Holsinger. —But the point is this. The London “ Daily Mail ” is 
infinitely superior to the paper with which I am associated, and it has to 
bear an enormous expenditure, though newspaper production in England 
is probably cheaper than newspaper production in India, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does it not come to this that the larger the circulation is, 
the less is the cost of production? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I should not put it that way. You cannot calculate the 
cost of a newspaper by saying that you are spending 60,000 rupees to 
produce 8,000 copies, therefore, one copy costs you an 8,000th part of 60,000. 
The overhead charges of a newspaper remain very much the same, whether- 
you sell 8,000 or one million copies. 

President. —Not the incidence per copy. 
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Mr, liaising er. —There are certain permanent charges, like salaries and 
so on, that are not variable according to circulation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Suppose you propose to run a telephone line as the 
London “ Daily Mail ” does. You print 8,000 copies, and to pay for the 
telephone expenditure would be absurd, but you can very well afford to 
do that on a million copies. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I think I can give you the names of any number of 
newspapers which do. not make a profit on sales. 

President. —That is not the question. The point is that their overhead 
charges must be lower per copy, the larger the number of copies they sell. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I submit that that does not come into the consideration 
of the point we are discussing. For instance, the London “ Daily Mail ” 
probably does not make a single pie. 

President. —Would a newspaper which had a circulation of a million 
copies be justified in charging ten times as much for advertisements as a 
newspaper selling 8,000 copies? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. But you can perhaps sell a copy of the “ Saturday 
Evening Post ” as waste paper for more than you pay for a copy of it. 
That shows that it is losing on sales. 

President. —Undoubtedly so, but why? Because it has an enormous-cir¬ 
culation, and therefore its total charge is quite small. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I was trying to point out to you that this difficulty 
is inherent to the industrial conditions of India at the present moment. 

Mr. Holsinger. —What I wish to submit is that a newspaper enterprise 
differs from all other enterprises. In newspapers, as in other industries, 
you have certain fixe.d charges which vary with production or circulation, 
but there are certain other fixed charges which do not vary according to 
circulation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But they all affect the income of a newspaper. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I quite see that. 

Mr- Ginwala. —It is cheaper to produce a larger number of copies? 

Mr. Holsinger. —May I ask you what is the point you are pressing? 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point I am trying to explain to you is that you have 
stated here that the paper industry is not properly organized, that it does 
not produce on a sufficiently large scale and so on. I am trying to point 
out that these are some of the difficulties which apply generally in this 
country, and that they are not peculiar to the paper industry, and I was 
giving you your own instance because it was one with which you are more 
familiar. That is the point. I mean nothing against you. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I quite see that. . 

Mr. Ginwala. —These figures that you have given are very interesting, 
but they do not carry us very far, because the total burden that you will 
have to bear can be measured differently. Supposing you use 360 tons of 
paper a year, and the duty goes up by 10 per cent. You are paying .622 in 
round figures. Then you have to pay £2 more on every ton a year. That 
.gives us about Bs. 11,000? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The question arises whether 11,000 rupees would he a 
crushing burden. 

Mr. Holsinger. —If you concede the principle of protecting paper . . . 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am not conceding or denying anything. We are try¬ 
ing to measure the burden. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I quite admit that if it is a matter of Rj. 11,000, it 
would not be a crushing burden, except that it takes us beyond the margin 
of safety. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I don’t think we can apply any general principle to any 
-industry in that way. 
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Mr. Holsinger. —I do not say that it is a general principle. You would 
be compelling us to sell an article below cost. 

• Mr. Oimuala. —Let us try to get at the point. It is not safe to apply any 
general principle without qualification. The main thing, after all, is the 
burden that the consumer has to bear. Looking at it from that point of 
view, on the figures that you have given, the extra burden that you as- 
consumer have to bear is Rs. 11,000, and it will increase in proportion to 
the expansion of your sales. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The question then arises whether this burden is so 
unduly high that the consumer should not he called upon to bear it? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I think yon are probably aware that to make a news¬ 
paper a self-supporting proposition in India is very difficult. Most news¬ 
papers in India have a debit balance. Don’t you think it is the last straw 
that will break the camel’s back? You have to consider the reaction of 
even a small duty on the newspaper industry in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In order to see whether an industry will be able to bear 
that burden we must compare the total expenditure and the total revenue, 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will you be prepared to give yours? 

Mr. Holsinger. —They are roughly in the neighbourhood of half a lakh 
of rupees per month. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is Rs. 6 lakhs a year. Rs. 1,000 a month on that you 
consider would be too great. As your circulation increases that expenditure 
will not increase in the same proportion except as regards paper. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes; on paper, motive power and labour too. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I don’t know if it would on labour. T do not know what 
type of machinery you are using. 

Mr. Holsinger. —We are not using rotary machines. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you were using rotary machines, it would make very 
little difference. 

Mr. Holsinger. —A rotary 7 machine is economical only at a certain stage. 
If a newspaper uses rotary machines with a sale of four or five thousand- 
copies, its cost of production would he higher than if it used flat bed 
machines. 

Mr. Ginwala. —My point is this, that the general expenditure will not 
increase in proportion to the increased expenditure on paper. 

Mr. Holsinger. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that if your requirements for paper increase, it is 
nossible that your total expenditure will not increase in the same proportion ? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I quite agree. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Therefore Rs. 11,000 a year is about the maximum that 
ivo may assume if your circulation does not increase. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the importation of printed matter, you 
have given instances of cash memos. Is it not rather an attempt to evade 
the customs duties than anything else? There is very little printed matter- 
in them. It is really paper imported in the guise of printed matter. 

Mr. Holsinger. —What about hooks and newspapers? 

Mr. Ginwala. —They are also probably imported to get round the Customs 
laws. . 

Mr. Holsinger. —It has arisen out of the conditions existing m India, 
not for the purpose of defrauding the Customs. People found an oppor¬ 
tunity and simply took advantage of it. 

Mr. Gi'veola. —That is entirely due to the fact that it requires very 
little printing and they can save a lot of customs duty on the paper that 
is used in it. 
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Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginvxtla. —With regard to other printed matter, such as books, you 
would not suggest that books as such should be taxed? 

Mr. Holsinger. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Because it would be an immoral tax? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

• Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing a lot of printing was done abroad, and we 
found that the printing trade was losing much of its business, would there 
be any objection to taxing the quantity of paper that is used in the printed 
matter when it is imported from abroad, so that the foreign printer is 
not placed at a special advantage over the indigenous printer-? 

Mr. Holsinger. —It is a question of results. It would add to the cost of 
books. 

Mr. Ginwala. —No. My point is this. Suppose the price of paper goes 
up by any recommendation we may be in a position to make. A man may 
say “ I will have m,y printing done abroad, because printed matter comes- 
in free.” In that way a lot of printing matter that is done in this country 
comes from abroad. The question then arises whether this should be allowed, 
and one way of meeting that would be to make printed matter pay the- 
same duty when coming into India as it would pay if it came as ordinary 
paper. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I think it would be one way of meeting that difficulty. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t you think that before taking a pessimistic view of 
the matter, we might wait and see in what direction this tendency developed? 

Mr. Holsinger. —The difficulty is where you are to draw a distinction. 
Suppose you have a vast amount of miscellaneous literature coming 
through—a good deal doas come—it will be rather difficult to assess the duty 
to be levied. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Administrative difficulties we need not discuss now. 

President. —All you want is an all-round low rate of duty on printed 
matter which comes in. It will be calculated to some extent on the cost 
of the paper, hut it would not be actually levied in that way. 

Mr. Holsinger. —That can be done. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have very rightly pointed out in ,vour representation, 
what sort of proof we ought to require before we recommend protection.. 
The first point you emphasize is the question of publicity, and you attach 
a good deal of importance to advertisements, I take it, in newspapers? 

Mr. Holsinger. —In another paragraph I have pointed out that news¬ 
paper publicity has a strong competitor in poster publicity. I mean putting 
up posters along railway lines and things of that sort. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Printed matter? 

Mr. Holsinger. —No. They are generally enamel plates, like notices of 
Nestle’s Milk, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala —Is not advertisement an expensive matter? 

Mr. Holsinger. —It is. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Let us take a concrete case. Suppose the Titaghur Mills 
want to advertise. They want to put in a quarter page advertisement op 
half a column every day’ in your paper. We will say it enters into an 
yearly’ contract with you. How much would it cost? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I suggest a quarter page advertisement twice a week, 

Mr. Ginwala. —What would it amount to for a year? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Approximately 11s, 5,000 a year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If they give you the advertisement, we may assume that 
other papers would also insist upon getting it? 

Mr. Holsinger. —They may insist. The question rests with the advertiser. 
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Mr. Gmwala. —Suppose there are four papers in Bombay which have 
enough circulation to claim that? 

Mr. Holsinger. —There are only two, ourselves and “ The Times of 
India.” 

Mr. Ginwala. —You leave out the vernacular readers altogether? 

Mr. Holsinger. —The rates of the vernacular newspapers are very much 
lower. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you take two vernacular papers? 

Mr. Holsinger. —The total cost would he, say, Its. 7,500 a year in Bomhay. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In how many places would you expect him to advertise? 

Mr. Holsinger.- —He will advertise in Calcutta and Bombay at such high 
rates. In other parts of the country it will he at a lower rate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We may put it at Its. 50,000? 

Mr. Holsinger■ —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But then he must follow other methods of advertisement? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Certainly. 

Mr, Ginwala. —That would also cost a certain amount of money? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Certainly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the total production of the Titaghur Paper Mills at 
18,000 tons a year. On that basis alone it costs Its. 4 to 5 a ton. If your 
real advertising campaign was carried on everywhere, it would involve a 
large amount of money? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Quite so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And that would be a good deal more than the 10 per 
cent, they are claiming? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I submit that you are raising a general question, 

Mr. Ginwala- —I am not raising a general question, I am raising a specific 
■question. 

Mr. Holsinger. —You are raising a general question. I can quote an 

authority. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am not against it. It may be that advertisement is 
necessary and that it costs money. But the point is that in that case if 
that industry is to get protection, it must get a higher amount of pro¬ 
tection than you would be disposed to recommend now. 

Mr. Holsinger. —Sir Eric Geddes, speaking the other day, said that 

advertising increased sales and nobody seemed to pay the cost of it. It is the 
■experience of manufacturers all over the world that advertising brings in a 
large amount of business, and that it pays to advertise. 

Mr. Gimvala. —If you can afford to pay the cost of advertising. The 

reason why an industry cannot advertise is because it has not got the 

money to spend on it. 

Mr. Holsinger. —When an industry is started in Europe or America they 
put the cost of advertising as an item of capital expenditure. They provide 
lor it when they raise the capital. 

President. —Your view is that it would pay to borrow a lakh of rupees 
■to spend it on advertising as they would get higher sales to pay it off? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I can go further and say that you cannot find an industry 
in a western country that does not advertise. You may as well try to 
make paper without pulp. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the other points that you have raised, 
they are just the points we think it is our duty to enquire into. We must 
find out whether they are well organised and work on rational lines and so on. 
Suppose we find all these things in their favour, what is your position if they 
were still unable to compete against foreign manufacturers without protection? 
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Mr. Holsinger. —That the development of the paper industry in India 
is impossible- If with good management, good salesmanship and everything: 
that human intelligence could bring to bear upon the problem you cannot 
manufacture paper at a lower price than four annas per lb-, obviously 
India is not suited to the manufacture of paper, 

Mr. Oinwala. —It may not be suited now, but that does not mean that 
it will never be suited, 

Mr. Holsinger. —I don’t say that it will never be suited. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I am not minimising the importance of your arguments, 
Suppose we are satisfied that as the conditions of the industry go at present, 
it is well equipped and well organised, it is reasonably well-managed but 
that, owing to certain conditions which are of a temporary nature, it is- 
unable to compete against the foreign manufacture, what is your position? 

Mr. Holsinger. —May I suggest that the proposition which you have put 
to me involves a contradiction? If everything is satisfactory, how can it be 
that the industry cannot compete with the foreign product, unless it is due 
to a temporary depression in trade. 

President. —-What you have just stated amounts to this, that the con¬ 
ditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission can never be satisfied. 

Mr. Holsinger .—Yes. 

President. —Therefore a ease for protection can never be made out by any 
industry. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I am talking of the paper industry. T submit with a 
minimum price of four annas . . . 

President. —It is no use giving a particular price. It is no use saying, 
that if they cannot produce papex- at anything lower than four annas pet 
lb., then they can never succeed. You are assuming that the cost of manu¬ 
facturing paper in other countries is going to remain stationary. Twenty 
years from now four annas may be regarded as a very low price. 

Mr. Holsinger.- —I am only talking of the relative price. 

President. —Relations may alter in both ways. 

Mr. Holsinger. —What I submit is this. When foreign paper is sold at a 
little over two annas, the lowest price of the Indian paper is about four 
annas. 

President •—We are not on the question of newsprint. Admittedly you 
cannot make mechanical grass pulp, and hitherto nobody has succeeded in 
making mechanical bamboo pulp- Therefore, we must take it on the basis- 
that India cannot at present, and probably not for many years to come, 
compete with paper of which mechanical pulp forms a large proportion. W« 
must consider it on the basis of chemical pulp against chemical pulp, and 
you must take it that Mr. Ginwala is putting to you his proposition on that 
basis. T am not aware that chemical paper is coming to India at a little- 
over two annas per lb. 

Mr, Holsinger •—It is not. 

President. —I think that the question put to you by Mr. Ginwala is a 
perfectly fair one. 

Mr, Oinwala. —The question I put to you was this. Assuming that the 
conditions were all fulfilled? 

Mr. Holsinger. —If it be proved that all these conditions have been satis¬ 
fied and that a local disorder is responsible for the Indian chemioal paper 
not being able to compete with the foreign chemical paper, I will certainly say, 
'* Give it protection.” 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is the point I was trying to, arrive at- We. ara 
bound to enquire into this point. That brings me to the question of bamboo 
pulp. Now take the question of bamboo pulp and the production of paper 
from bamboo pulp in India. It is quite a recent industry. 
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Mr. Hohinger. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala ■—Your arguments, I take it, cannot apply to an industry 
started as recently as the bamboo pulp industry? 

Mr. Hohinger. —Suppose you start an industry before research has gone 
sufficiently far? 

Mr. Ginwala .—If you have kept yourself in touch with what has been 
going on, bamboo research has gone to this extent that it has been estab- 
Ushed that pulp can be manufactured on a commercial scale out of bamboo 
and at a lower cost eventually than pulp from grass. You will find that 
in the evidence which has been published. 

Mr. Hohinger. —May I ask you a question? What then is the plight of 
the paper industry at present? 

President. —I am afraid you are not in a position to ask questions of the 
Tariff Board. 

Mr. Hohinger. —I am trying to answer Mr. Ginwala's question. My 
difficulty is that I cannot see exactly what the position of the paper in¬ 
dustry is at present. 

President. —Supposing we considered that the manufacture of paper from 
bamboo pulp was a very promising proposition, and supposing we found that 
owing to the industrial slump, which is on just now, and general want of 
confidence, that it was unlikely that capital would be forthcoming to develop 
the bamboo pulp industry, but that if assistance were given for a limited 
period, there was quite a reasonable chance of getting money, what would 
your view be? 

Mr. Hohinger- —May I suggest that a 10 per cent, duty would not effect 
such an improvement in the finances of mills. 

Mr. Ginwala- —Supposing all these conditions on which you insist are 
fulfilled. We are also satisfied that bamboo pulp has prospects of succeeding 
in the country, provided it is allowed to get over certain temporary diffi¬ 
culties. We are satisfied also that a certain amount of protection is necessary. 
Whether it is 5 per cent., 10 per cent., or 15 per cent., it should be adequate 
protection, that is to say, it should enable the industry to get a price at which it 
can afford to sell paper in competition at a reasonable profit. What have 
you got to say? 

Mr. Hohinger. —Bamboo pulp will not enable you to make every paper. 

President. —How do you know that? 

Mr. Hohinger. —There are certain papers made out of rags- The best- 
paper is made out of rags. 

President. —What is the total consumption of that paper in India? It 
may be only one per cent, of the total paper consumed in India. 

Mr. Hohinger _I cannot say that. What I-mean to say is that bamboo 

pulp will not enable Indian paper milk to make all kinds of paper. 

President. —Supposing it does? 

Mr. Hohinger. —It is a sufficient reason for not conceding protection. 

Mr. Ginwala■ —Supposing that the domestic industry can supply 80 per cent, 
of the total requirements of the country eventually, if it gets temporary 
’assistance, is it not worth while giving it? 

Mr. Hohinger. —I don’t think that out of bamboo pulp you can make 
25 per cent. of the total requirements of India. 

President. —Have you seen paper made from bamboo? 

Mr. Hohinger. —No. 

President. —Is it worth while, then, being so confident? Surely the people 
who have seen it and examined it are more likely to be able to tell us what 
it can do. 
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Mr. Holsinger —It is a fact. If you ask any paper expert, he will tell 
you what classes of paper alone can be produced from bamboo. 

Mr. Qinwala. —We have had evidence on that point, and that is that 
it can be used for many varieties of paper. 

Mi 1 -. Holsinger. —But the major portion of paper consumed is made from 
mechanical wood pulp. 

President. —Surely the facts are not as you suggest. 

Mr. Qinwala —As a responsible body we have to find out whether any 
industry, for which we might recommend protection, is likely, if protection 
is given to it, to meet more or less the requirements of the country. If 
it is not likely to meet the requirements of the country—even approximately— 
one essential condition is not fulfilled. 

Mr. Holsinger —That is exactly my point. 

Mr. Qinwala■ —I am asking you, supposing we found that that condition 
was fulfilled, as a nationalist what would you say? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I would say ‘ Yes,’ if paper can be made at a com¬ 
mercial price out of bamboo pulp. 

President —I don’t think that you are really meeting Mr. Ginwala. 

Mr. Qinwala.- —Supposing we found that bamboo pulp was a good pro¬ 
position, it fulfilled the conditions referred to by you, it promised to do 
without protection after a reasonable time and it also showed that it would 
be able to meet 70 or 80 per cent, of the total requirements of paper in this 
country, would you then oppose the grant of protection? 

Mr. Holsinger ■—Certainly not. 

Mr. Ginu-ala. —As regards the Titaghur Mills selling paper worth five 
annas at four annas per lb., is that based on any enquiry made by you in 
the market? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I know that Dickinson’s won’t sell it under five annas. 

Mr- Qinwala. —Is it not possible that at a particular period in the market 
Dickinson's might not have any paper which they could afford to sell under 
five annas, but, the Titaghur Mills might have paper which they could afford 
to sell at four annas? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I say that they cann at all afford to sell at that price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is not a question of being able to afford to sell. It is 
a question of the market. You may want- Bs. 15 for a copy of your paper, 
but that is not what you would get. After all, what you get very largely 
depends on the condition of the market and the quantity of stock that is 
available, is it not? 

Mr. Holsinger, —-Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —It is quite possible that Dickinson’s might not have 
any stock, sufficient stock, of paper to justify their selling under five annas 
and the Titaghur Mills might have got large stocks of paper which they 
must get rid of at very much under five annas. It does not necessarily 
follow that they are doing bad business. Because Dickinson’s are able to 
get five annas at a particular moment, it does not necessarily mean that 
that paper is worth five annas. 

Mr. Holsinger. —That is the ordinary rate. Five annas is not an occa¬ 
sional price. 

Mr. Ginwala .—They may have offered it at four annas per lb., at one 
particular moment. You have not been able to show that they con¬ 
stantly sell at four annas. If you say that an article which is worth five 
annas’ is sold by the Titaghur Mill at all times at four annas, then I say 
that they do not deserve any protection or any assistance. 

Mr. Holsinger ■—That is exactly my point. 

Mr. Qinwala- —You have not been able to establish that. 
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Mr. Holsinger. —That it would be necessary for me to go so far did sot 
occur to me. J say that they are selling at a lower price than they could 
get in the market- 

Mr. Ginwala _Why should they? You are contradicting your own answer. 

Why should they sell at four annas per lb., if they can get five annas? 

Mr. Holsinger. —That point arose in your examination of Sir W. Carey 
about their selling paper cheaper in Bombay. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is a different thing. You may well say that if in 
Bombay they sell paper at four annas which in Calcutta they sell at five 
annas, that will be bad business. But if I sell paper at four annas to-day, 
for which I can get five annas to-morrow, you cannot call it bad business, 
because I am entitled to get only the market price of to-day and not of 
to-morrow- That is what you are trying to show. 

Mr. Holsinger. —They have consistently adopted that policy. It is sup¬ 
ported by their own admission. 

Mr. Gimvala. —If you can show' that they habitually do so, it is a different 
matter. 

Mr. Holsinger. —That is the point. 

Mr. Gimvala. —You give an instance in which they tendered to you at 
four annas. 

Mr. Holsinger. —It is generally available at four annas. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I must point out to you that no instances are given 1 .. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I did not think it necessary to go into such details. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is a serious allegation to make against a firm. 

Mr. Holsinger. —It is supported by tlieir own evidence. Might I refer you 
to page 274? 

Mr. Ginwala. —The question put by me was : “ What I cannot see is 
why should you not give the benefit of that reduction in price to your 
consumer in the interior rather than to the Bombay man?” That is quite 
all right. That was the instance I gave of Calcutta and Bombay- If you 
could show that they were selling in Bombay at four annas paper for which 
they could get five annas in Calcutta, you might well say that it was not 
good business. 

Mr. Holsinger .—Certainly. 

Mr. Ginwala.—But if you merely allege that in Bombay they sell at 
four annas to-day paper for which they can get five annas, hereafter, that 
VS not a good, case. 

Mr, Bahinger.^- What I say is that for what they were selling at four 
annas, they might have got As. on the same day and not* on any other 
day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is no evidence on that, point. 

Mr. Holsinger.—I shall try to send you more concrete cases.* 

Mr. Gimvala. —As regards the five suggestions you have made on page 
10 of your memorandum, take the first one about the abolition of royalties. 
Supposing there are three rival paper mills which tender for the. same 
area, how is the Government to determine who should get that area, except 
by payment of a royalty? Would you not write a very strong leader and 
say “ Look at the Government? It gave some forest to the Titagkur Mills, 
although the Bengal Paper Mills offered a much higher royalty.” 

Mr- Holsinger. —I should say that the amount of available grass is too 
small; otherwise, the situation cannot arise. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It has arisen. In the United. Provinces all these mills 
cfo tc the same fields. Every man wants four times as much grass as. he 
may require. Supposing there are three paper mills, and there is sufficient- 
grass even for five paper mills and that each one of them wants the whole 
area, what is the local Government to do? _ 
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Mr. Holsinger.—I would suggest) that, if there is an adequate quantity 
,at the disposal of the local Government to supply the requirements of mills, 
what does it matter from which area it comes? It will say to the mills 
We supply all you want. ” 

Mr. Qinwala.—That is not my point. We are talking of the abolition 
of the royalties payable to the local Government. It must give the con¬ 
cession to the man who offers the highest price? 

Mr. Holsinger ■—If the local Government adopts a policy of helping the 
paper industry, I think that they should go out of their way to meet the 
■industry. 

President.—'Sow the industry is going out of its way to meet the local 
■Government. 

Mr. Oinwala -—The two paper mills in Bengal go to the United Provinces 
though there is already one paper mill at Lucknow. All the three want the 
same area- Supposing the United Provinces Government said, “ All right, 
there is one mill here which wants this forest. We will give it to the mill 
without a royalty.” Even then the public will comment on that. 

Mr. Holsinger .—Naturally when airy kind of discretion is vested in a 
public body, it must be exposed to public criticism, but in a situation like 
this, in a vast territory like the United Provinces, the Government ought 
to give the area closer to the Lucknow mill and the areas closer to the other 
two mills to them. I submit that it would not be a serious difficulty, and 
that it can be overcome without the risk of newspaper criticism. 

Mr. Oinwala .—It would be a. perfectly legitimate criticism at the same 
time. 

As regards your remark about capital on page 11 of your memorandum, we 
should welcome some figures. 

Mr. Holsinger .—I am willing to give you the figures. 

Mr. Oinwala .—You say that the capital that has been sunk in the. estab¬ 
lishment of the paper industry in India does not exceed a crore of rupees- 
That is hardly accurate. 

President .—It is about as high as two crores. That does not take 
into account any mill that has not commenced work. 

Mr. Holsinger.—I can .tell you, so far as we are concerned, liow much 
we have sunk in the business. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Leave out the newspapers. We are talking of the printing 
industry. 

Mr. Holsinger.—I have said both. 

Mr. Oinwala .—You cannot say that, if you eliminate the newspaper part 
of the business, it would necessarily be a bigger industry than the manu¬ 
facture of paper. 

Mr- Holsinger .—Possibly not. 

Mr. Oinwala .—If you bear in mind the fact that the possibility of the 
.expansion of the paper industry is perhaps greater than that of the printing 
industry, if we are to rely on experts’ reports, the comparison does not 
hold good at all. 

Mr. Holsinger.—1 should say that the expansion will be in the same 
■proportion. 

Mr. Oinwala ,.-If the forest- resources of India were sufficiently well 
-exploited, it is stated that India could supply the requirements cf 
the whole- world. It has never been suggested that the printing trade can 
ever meet the requirements of the whole world. 

Mr Holsinger .—Do you look at it from the point of view of the profit 
India would derive, or the amount of employment it would give to Indians? 

Mr. Oinwala-—It is merely the extent of dhe industry, it is merely the 
money value. We are here chiefly concerned with the material value, 
La., in terms of money. 
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Mr. Holsinger. —In terms of money, if the paper industry is sufficiently 
exploited, it will bring an enormous amount of money. As regards the expan¬ 
sion of the printing industry, it would give employment to a very large number 
of people. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We must look at the industry as a whole as to which 
would benefit the country more in the long run—by benefit I mean purely 
the material benefit. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I will go further and say that if the paper industry 
proves a success, it will benefit the printing industry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Prom that point of view you would agree, if those con¬ 
ditions were fulfilled, it was worth while for the country to encourage the 
manufacture of pulp and paper? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I admit that in my own report. But my point is that 
file experience of Indian mills up-to-date shows the contrary. 

Mr. Kale. —With regard to the question which you were discussing just 
now about the grant of subsidies, am I to understand that what you feel 
is that whatever difficulties there may be are purely administrative and are 
not very-substantial difficulties? 

Mr. Holsinger —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —A way can always be found for overcoming those difficulties? 

Mr. Holsingeyr. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —The local Government by mutual agreement or otherwise must 
make it their duty to give this as a kind of first assistance to the manu¬ 
facturer of paper? 

Mr- Holsinger. —Quite so. 

Mr. Kale. —Supposing a 10 per cent, increase takes place in the price of 
paper that is used by the public in India, what portion of the population will 
be affected by that? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I don't quite follow. 

Mr. Kale .—Don’t you think that only a very small portion of the popula- 
tion will be affected by whatever burden may be imposed by the proposed 
protective duty? 

Mr. Holsinger. —The whole of the literate population will be affected 

Mr. Kale. —We know that the literate population in India is very small? 

Mr. Holsinger ■—It also has an indirect effect on the masses, Everybodv 
has got to pass on his costs to someone else. 

Mr. Kale .—90 per cent, of the population will not be directly affected? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I am prepared to admit that. 

Mr. Kale .—They will only be indirectly affected? 

Mr. Holsinger .—Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Therefore the burden on the masses of the people of India 
will be extremely small, so as to be inappreciable? 

Mr. Holsinger .—Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Look at it from the point of view of the masses of India. 

Mr. Holsinger. —I am taking a totally different point of view. I agree 
that the effect on the masses will be very small. What I say is that the 
concentrated effect on a certain section of the population will be considerable. 

Mr. Kale .—I understand the effect on a certain section of the popula¬ 
tion, but that does not mean the masses of the people of India? 

Mr. Holsinger. —No. 

Mr. Kale- —Is it a fact that newspapers and printing presses in India, 
which are very vocal, have been able to put up so much opposition to the 
proposed protection of paper manufacture, and had it been the case of 
other industries, the opposition of newspapers would not have beenso great 
as it is? 
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Mr. Holsinger. —We are better authorities on our own affairs than on 
other people’s affairs. 

Mr. Kale. —Newspapers are supposed to cater for the wants of the public. 

Mr- Holsinger. —It is in the interests of the public that I have made my 
submissions- At least I claim that. 

Mr. Kale. —One would get the impression, from what has appeared in 
newspapers with regard to the protection for the manufacture of paper, that 
newspapers which control publicity in this matter, are able to kick up this 
opposition against the manufacture of paper. 

Mr. Holsinger _I quite see that our motives are open to suspicion. That 

is our misfortune. 

Mr. Kale.' —I am asking this question because it appears that only a small 
section of the people will be afieeted by whatever increase in the 
price of paper takes place. 

Mr. Holsinger. —If you make it impossible for cheap newspapers to be 
produced—not one anna but half anna newspapers—you will be postponing 
the education of the masses and the education of the electorate, and the 
enhanced price© of school books would also retard the spread of secondary 
and primary education. 

Mr. Kale■ —That would be an indirect effect? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —You have said a great deal about the organisation of industries, 
advertisement and so on. You have also referred to difficulties with regard 
to the price of your paper. May I ask you whether newspapers in Bombay 
have co-operated with a view to being able to enhance the price of their 
papers ? 

Mr. Holsinger. —You mean that if we all agreed to sell our paper at one 
particular price, the public will be compelled to pay that price. That happened 
during the war. In Bombav, " The Times of India,” “ The Bombay 
Chronicle ” and “ The Advocate of India,”—the three then existing English 
dailies, raised their price to two annas, but the point is that people are 
not willing to pay two annas for newspapers now. 

Mr. Kale- —You have referred to that in your statement. What I was 
putting to you was that you complained of the want of proper organisation 
and the competition amongst manufacturers of paper. I want to ask you 
whether there is not the same kind of competition amongst newspapers in 
Bombay to-day, 

Mr. Holsinger.— That would apply if we competed in rates for advertise¬ 
ment. Then only it would be on all fours with the case of the paper manu¬ 
facturers- You should take the price of a newspaper as a sort cf invariable 
factor. We have to sell our paper at a particular price if we are to sell it at 

aH. 

Mr. Kale. —I am not going to put you a very awkward question, but 
there is an impression that there are too many dailies in India. 

Mr. Holsinger— On the contrary I think that there are too few. 

Mr. Kale. —The position of some of the dailies here is not so good, because 
there is too much of competition? 

Mr. Holsinger. —The point is this, there may he a dozen newspapers in 
a city! Possibly, the circulation of II or 10 of them may not be equal to 
the circulation of the remaining one or two- If you call for accurate figures 
you will see what tlie position is. 

Mr. Oinwala. —But who is going to give them? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I am willing to give my figures. 

Mr. Kale. —Question© have been put to you on the importance of adver¬ 
tising, but don’t you think that advertisement carried beyond certain limits 
is itself an evil? 
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Mr. liolsinger. —If you spend Rs. 1,000 on advertising in a business yon 
are then able to decide whether it is worth while spending so much in a 
year. 

Mr. Kale. —I know of a man who spent Rs. 5,00,000 on advertisements 
and found it an excess. 

Mr. liolsinger. —That has never been the experience, I believe, in 
other countries. Everything depends upon the medium. If the medium is 
efficient, the more money you spend on advertising the more profit you 
make. 

Mr. Kale.— Soirfetimes it so happens that the money spent on advertising 
means so much burden on the public. 

Mr. Holsinger. —On the contrary it is the opinion of industrialists in 
Europe, and America that advertising reduces the cost of production. 

Mr. Kale —There is also the opinion of people in Europe, that advertising 
has been carried to such an extreme that if the price of the article is 
Re. 1, nearly 8 to 10 annas is sometimes attributable to expenditure on 
advertising. 

Mr. Holsinger, —I do not agree with that opinion. I personally can 
submit many authorities who have expressed a very different opinion. 
Ninety-nine per cent, of the manufacturers of the world spend enormous 
sums on advertising, and I submit that they would not do that unless 
they received very good results. 

Mr. Kale. —I quite understand the advantage of advertising, but owing 
to the present cost of advertising, firstly, it is not possible for many indus¬ 
tries, and secondly, it cannot be carried beyond certain limits. 

Mr. Holsinger. —It is not carried on at all in India. 

President—'the telephone posts in Bombay bear witness to the contrary. 

Mr. Holsinger .—-I could give you a concrete case of a business which 
published a full page advertisement in the “ Saturday. Evening Post,” which 
cost them a few hundred pounds and brought them orders which kept the 
factory working at, full capacity for three months. 

President. —What Mr. Kale is saying is this. India is not ripe for the 
application of advertising methods on anything like the scale which is 
successful in America and Europe. The total expansion of the market you 
can get has only a certain limit, owing to the existence of an enormous 
illiterate population. The total amount of additional sales you can get is 
limited. 

Mr. Holsinger.— I submit that even the available market is not exploited. 

President. —Don’t you see that if they can only sell 10,000 tons more, 
there is a limit to advertising? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I submit that they can oust foreign competition by 
advertising. 

President.—The -expansion in the consumption of a particular article 
is not so rapid in India as in Western countries and also the total eonsump. 
tion of everything is on so small a scale. 

Mr. Holsinger. —That is so. Advertising in proportion to the market is 
not an evil. 

President.— What Professor Kale is putting to you is that you cannot apply 
Western methods in India wholesale. There is a limit. 

Mr, Holsinger —Western manufacturers are advertising in India, and 
Indian advertisers are not advertising in India. That is my point, 

Mr. Kale. —In one part of your memorandum you refer to the quality 
and price of Indian paper and you sfty it is not satisfactory. But you are 
aware that the Government of India and the Local Governments buy very 
largely from Indian manufacturers, and they regard the quality and the 
price of the paper as quite satisfactory? 



Mr. Holsinger, —The Government. I believe, it a purchaser of Indian 
paper because it wants to, support the Indian industry, J am not prepared 
to admit that they cannot get an equally good quality of paper from outside- 

Mr. Kale. —They are satisfied bath with regard to the quality and the price'? 

Mr. Holsinger—T, do- not think it is SB advantage to. have the Govern¬ 
ment Gazettes printed on badami paper. It would be more desirable to print 
it on white paper and make it more legible. 

President. —You were talking about the Railways, and the use of badami 
paper. You say that the Government of India, the provincial Governments 
and the Railways have taken to the use of badami paper. What. Railways P 

Mr. Holsinger — The Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

President .—This is a company line. Why has it done it? It does not 
take any interest in the industry. 

Mr. Holsinger. —During the war they used it, and it has now become a 
habit. 

President.—’ Do you say that they can have white paper as cheap? 

Mr. Holsinger. —I was connected with the “ Advocate of India ” for some 
years. That press has a big contract, with the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way. The Great Indian Peninsula asked for badami paper, but the badami 
paper used was not badami paper made in India, but an imitation badami 
which comes from Scandinavia. 

President. —But my point is this. Quite apart from anything Govern¬ 
ment may do, there is a real demand for badami in. India, because people 
like it. IJ'nless there was a real demand it is not worth while for foreign 

manufacturers to make an imitation, 

Mr. Holsinger. —It is vary curious. 

President.— it is not at all curious., if people in In4i# want it. 

Mr. Holsinger—' They want it for the purpose of encouraging the Indian 
industry. 

President.— The whole of Government consumption comes from the Indian 
mills. 

Mr. Holsinger.—I know it as a fach—and I think Mr. Smith would con¬ 
firm my statement^rthat the printing, work “ The Times of India ” and the 
“ The Advocate, of India ” used to do for the Great: Indian Peninsula- 
Railway was never done on badami paper made in India. 

President.—But the Great Indian Peninsula Railway is not Government. 

Mr. Holsinger- —I do not quite- see the point. 

President. —You say the Government used badUmt paper in order 
to encourage Indian industries. Government has not bought any badami 
paper imported from abroad. The paper imported from abroad must have 
been used, by private consumers Ike the Great Indian Peninsula. They 
would not be influenced by a tendency to encourage the Indian industry-. 
They use. it because they like it. 

Mr. Holsinger _The use of badami paper was introduced on the Railways 

as a result of the war, and the foreign manufacturers, who are always on 
the look out for a market, as soon as they found that there was a market, 
they made this imitation badami paper. It may he that they did so with 
a view to enabling printers to bluff people who asked for badami paper 
from patriotic motives. 

President- —That has got no bearing on what I am putting to you. 

Mr. Ginwala— Apart from any desire to encourage Indian industries, there 
is a demand for badami. 

Mr. Kale.— You have tried to make a point of the desirability of news¬ 
papers in, India being independent to express their own opinions on public 
questions by making their newspapers attractive to the public. Reaving aside 
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sporting and other papers, don’t you think that renders of newspapers take 
the papers for their politics rather than anything else? 

Mr. Holsinger■ —-In India most people take a paper because its political 
policy appeals to them. In other parts of the world it is not so. 

Mr, Kale. —Will British Liberals, for instance, contribute to the “ Daily 
Mail?” 

Mr- Holsinger, —Why not? I shall give you a concrete illustration. Take 
“ The Statesman,” for instance, the political policy of which is not as 
popular—we shall assume—as that of the “ Bengalee ” or of the “ Forward.” 

“ The Statesman ” probably sells more copies among Indians than among 
Europeans, and it is simply because, thousands of people in Calcutta find 
they cannot do without reading “ The Statesman.” It publishes so much 
interesting news and so many important advertisements. If they do not like 
the views, they read the news. 

Mr. Kale, —Do you think that the primary duty of a newspaper is not 
to give views but to give news, and that the news side of the paper is 
more attractive than the views side? 

Mr. Holsinger. —My submission is that the news is the ground work on 
which a newspaper can build its views. 

Mr. Kale. —That is a sugar coated pill? 

Mr, Holsinger, —Yes. You can put it like that. 

Mr- Kale. —In another part of your memorandum you refer to the diffi¬ 
culty in despatching your papers to distant places. Don’t you think in a 
country like India we really ought to have first class provincial papers? 

Mr. HohUnger. —The difficulty of running a provincial paper is that 
trade is not developed in the provinces and. that Indian traders do practically 
na advertising. Provincial papers cannot, as a result, get the 
revenues on which alone they could exist, and jf the price of the paper 
is raised higher, it is the provincial papers that will feel it most. 

Mr. Kale- —You say that the foreign and Indian news do not reach the 
newspapers at the same time? 

Mr. Holsinger. —Foreign news comes to Bombay first, and a few hours’ 
delay takes place before it can reach the rest of the country. 

Mr. Kale. —What is the difference between Calcutta and Bombay due to? 

Mr. Holsinger. —The difference is due to the delay in transmission. 
The exact time depends on the efficiency of the Telegraph Department at 
the time the message is received in Bombay. 

Mr. Kale, —My point is this. You cannot make up this difference when 
it takes two days to despatch it by rail. 

Mr. Holsinger. —What I have discussed is the competition between the 
big daily journals in Calcutta and Bombay. For instance, we can get the 
news into Nagpur before “ The Statesman. ’ 

Mr. Kale. _Nagpur is the capital of a Province. If that Province were 

to have its own daily paper in its own place, naturally it would have an 
advantage over you. 

ilfr. Holsinger. —Take Hyderabad for instance. It has “ The Hyderabad 
Bulletin,” but the combined circulation of the Bombay and Calcutta news¬ 
papers in Hyderabad may be larger than the circulation of the “ Hyderabad 
Bulletin,” 

Mr. Kale .—Take Madras, for instance? 

Mr. Holsinger. —“ The Statesman ” sells a very large number of copies 
even in Madras, though it is so far from Calcutta, My point is that, under 
present conditions, it will be principally Bombay and Calcutta that will supply 
the major portion of the country with the news. Take the circulation _ of 
“ The Statesman.” A very considerable portion of its circulation is outside 
Bengal. 
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Mr. Hale .—It may be in the adjoining provinces. 

Mr. Holsinger .—“ The Statesman ” competes with us even in the Deccan. 
It offers vigorous competition even to newspapers in Western India. 

Mr. Kale .—Is it not a fact that the bulk of their profits are made out C 
advertisement? 

Mr, Holsinger. —Yes. 

President —Generally speaking, newspapers look to their advertisements 
for profit, 

Mr. Kale .—And the. sale of copies might give them .something to cover 
tire cost of production. 

President .—This glazed news that you import has a tariff valuation of 
2 annas 6 pies. 

Mr. Holsinger .—2 annas 3 pies. I should like to quote from a speech, 
delivered by Sir George Sutton at a recent meeting of Amalgamated News¬ 
papers in London. He said “ The cost of maintaining existing journals 
continues to increase, and working expenses are becoming greater every 
year.” I subimit similar developments are taking place m India. 
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Witness No* 3. 

“ THE STATESMAN," CALCUTTA, AND CERTAIN OTHER 

NEWSPAPERS. 

A. —Written. 

Statement I.—Representation on behalf of {1) “ Amrita Bazar Vatrika,” 
( 2 ) “ B&mmati,” (3) “ EftiglislvmAn,” (h) “ Hitdbddi," (5) “ Indian Daily 
Telegraph,” (6) “ Indian and Eastern Engineer,” (7) “ Indian Railway 
■Gazette” {8) “ Indian Planters' Gazette,” (9) “ Madras Mail,” (10) 
41 Rangoon Gazette,” (11) “ Rangoon Times," (12) “ Statesman," (13) 
“ Times of Assam,” (14) “ West Coast Spectator forwarded by the 
Proprietors, “ The Statesman ” Calcutta, with their letter, dated gist 
November 1924. 

With reference to voiir letter, dated November 12th, we have much 
pleasure in ‘enclosing 4 copies of the written evidence submitted on behalf 
of certain newspapers (enumerated thereon) giving their views on the subject 
of a protective tariff for imported paper. 


Written Evidence. 

1. A tariff on imported paper will increase the price to the consumer of 
‘ill paper manufactured in India. This is clearly brought out in the evidence 
of the Managing Agents of the Indian paper industry before tile Tariff 
Board, and is the ground of their demand that the tariff shall be applied 
even to newsprint. They claim that the result of the inevitable rise in the 
price of all Indian paper would be that newsprint, if exempted, would tend 
to displace the use of Indian paper for purposes other than newsprinting. 

2. Every increase in the cost of paper restricts its use for all purposes, 
whether journalistic, educational, or commercial, and is disadvantageous to 
the whole community. 

3. It inevitably acts as a restraint upon the printing trade. The Indian 
printing trade, according to figures for 1921. employed 49,378 workmen. Most 
of thesa are trained and skilled men, and therefore unemployment in the 
printing ‘rade leads to great hardship, as these men cannot turn to other 
occupations. Wages for skilled Indian labour rise in some cases to Rs. 200 
per mensem. The paper mills only employ 6,301 men, and they have no 
reserve of trained men seeking employment. The highest wages paid to 
Indians in 1921 were Rs. 40-8. To the community as a whole, therefore, the 
prosperity of the printing trade is more important than the development of 
Hie paper industry. 

A Among other consequences, an increased import duty on paper would 
have the immediate effect of causing commercial firms and others to get their 
printing executed in Europe instead of in India, as printed matter is at 
present imported free of duty, and this would inflict an unjust and unneces¬ 
sary injury on Indian enterprise. The only way to counteract this would he 
to impose an import duty on all printed matter—a course open to the 
strongest objections. 

5. Any increase in the cost of paper will seriously affect the whole Indian 
press. Newspapers would be compelled either to increase their price to the 
public or to reduce their size, or to raise their advertisement rates. The 
first course would produce a fall in circulation and a consequent fall in the 
advertisement rate, thus producing loss of revenue. The second course is 
obviously disadvantageous to all concerned, while the third must lead to a 
reduction in the number of advertisements received, and loss of revenue is 



almost certain. It is tit© coarse, however, which will generally have to be 
adopted if a tariff is introduced. It will entail a serious restriction of trade, 
and will be felt by the whole community. The small trader will not he able 
to advertise, and the large trader will have to pay more heavily for his 
advertisements in consequence. 

6. The proposal to allow the import of foreign newsprint on license to 
selected newspapers is in our opinion nnacceptable. It would be difficult for 
the Customs authorities to control its working, and moreover all papers 
should be on the same footing. The smaller newspapers cannot easily estab¬ 
lish credits in Europe or America for the purchase of paper and they must, 
therefore, purchase in the bazaar, 

7. As no Indian mills manufacture wood-pulp paper, which is the only 
paper suitable for rotary presses, newspapers equipped with these presses are 
forced to obtain their supplies abroad, A tax .on newsprint will, therefore, 
have no protective effect in so far as they are concerned. It will merely 
subject such newspapers to a heavy additional burden. There has hitherto 
been a tendency towards an increased use of fast-printing machines, in India. 
But papers which might contemplate installing modern printing presses 
would be compelled to reconsider their plans, if the only paper suitable for 
such machines were to he subjected to an additional tax. 

8. Indian mills, moreover, are restricted by climatic and other conditions 
to the manufacture of relatively few qualities of paper. They are unable to 
produce Art paper, for example, kraft paper or tissue paper, nor is there 
any probability that these qualities will ever be produced in India. The sole 
effect of an import duty on such paper, therefore, will be to raise the price 
to the consumer, without conferring any corresponding benefit on the local 
manufacturer. 

9. Witnesses before the Tariff Board, though only asking for an additional 
10 per cent, at present, were strongly of opinion that this would not he 
sufficient. Needless to say, if a tariff be once introduced, a continuous effort 
will be made to raise it, and in the case of newsprint, it would probably 
require a duty of at least 100 per cent, to produce the desired effect. It is 
evident, moreover, that any appreciation in the exchange value of the rupee 
can he made an excuse for a demand for increasing the tariff. A rupee 
equal to Is. 6 d, would, for instance, counterbalance the effect of an additional 
10 per cent. duty. To admit the principle of a tariff is therefore undesirable, 
and would tend to deprive Indians of the advantages to which they may he 
entitled by improvements in the exchange value of the rupee. On the other 
hand, it is most unlikely that a fall in the rupee would produce any diminution 
in the tariff. 

10. Help to the paper industry, if it he decided to afford it, should not 
oe affected by the exchange value of the rupee, nor should it be given at 
the cost of the consumer. We suggest that more effective help could he 
given by— 

(a) The abolition of royalties on grass and bamboo used for pulp. 
This question could he taken up in the Provincial Legislative 
Councils. 

(It) Increased co-operation between forest officials and the pulp-indus¬ 
try, and, if necessary, the lending of the services of skilled forest 
officials to the Companies. 

(c) Lending money at preferential rate3 to approved Indian Companies. 

(d) An import tax on pulp, which would stimulate the production of 

Indian pulp and might be expected to lead to an export trade in 
bamboo puip. The use of this seems likely to increase, and India 
has a great natural advantage in her supplies of the raw 
material. 

(e) Reduction of freight rates for pulp and paper, by rail and water. 
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Statement 11 .—Addendum, to Statement I forwarded by “ The Statesman” 
Calcutta, with their letter, dated the 21st November 1924. 

* * * * * * * * 

We beg to enclose herewith 4 copies of an addendum to the written 
evidence which we have already submitted. 


Addendum to written evidence,. 

In view of the proposal to exempt newsprint from any protective tariff 
that may be imposed on imported paper, we suggest that the definition of 
newsprint be based upon the percentage of mechanical wood pulp contained 
in the paper, regardless of its finish, the manufacturer to supply a certificate 
giving this information. 


Statement III.—Letter, dated 22nd December 1924, from the “ Statesman 
Calcutta, defining Newsprint. 

We have carefully considered the pamphlet submitted to us detailing the 
practice in United States of America regarding the import of “ Standard 
News Print.” 

We would point out that newsprint has been more nearly standardised in 
United States of America than in England or India and to meet the estab¬ 
lished practice in India a greater latitude as to weight must necessarily be 
allowed. 

We suggest, therefore, that newsprint be defined as composed of mechanical 
and chemical pulp with not more than 35 per cent, sulphite content, and to 
vary not more than 20 per cent, from 35 lbs. basis weight with no regard 
to colour or finish. 

The basis weight to he calculated on 24" x 36" x 500 sheets. 

Rolls must ordinarily he 16" and over in width and over 9" diameter, but 
it should be possible for a newspaper to get permission to import a “ dinky ” 
roll of less than this width if necessary for their purposes. 

We note that standard newsprint is imported into United States of 
America duty free and suggest that consideration be given to the institution 
of a similar practice in India as this would be of considerable assistance to 
the newspaper industry and of great advantage to the public. 
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THE “STATESMAN,” and CERTAIN OTHER CALCUTTA 
NEWSPAPERS. 

B. Oral. 

Evidence of Messrs. H. E. WATSON, A. MOORE and B. GALE, 
recorded at Calcutta on Wednesday, the 10th December 1924. 

President. —I have read the representation that has been sent in on behalf 
of certain newspapers. I think you now recognize that a good deal of it was 
written under a mis-apprehension about the position of news-print. 

Mr. Watson, —Yes. 

President. —I gathered from a letter that you sent us that the “ Statesman 
had had some difficulty in obtaining a copy of the evidence? 

Mr. Watson. —What happened was that we twice sent a clerk to the Cen¬ 
tral Publication Department, but he came back and told us that there were 
no copies available. 

President. —Mr. Ascoli has looked into this and he has been informed by 
the Publication Department that they have never been out of stock- Apart 
from that, there is a question I should like to put to you. You, Gentlemen, 
have a good deal to do with writing the newspapers, but do you ever read 
them? In the Press Communique, which was issued in September last and 
must have appeared in most papers, the following sentence occurs:—“ In a 
letter, dated the 30th August 1921, however, three of the principal paper 
manufacturing concerns have informed the Board that they do not now ask 
that any additional protective duty should be imposed on mechanical news¬ 
print.” That being so, I do not think the Board can accept any responsibi¬ 
lity for the misunderstanding. 

Mr. Moore.—The question that arises is—what is news-print? 

President. —Quite so. But do you not refer to this sentence in the 
communique at all? After all, it has its humourous side that those who were 
instrumental in giving publicity to this Communique failed to notice it 
themselves. 

Mr. Moore. —It is mentioned in our addendum. Our statement was drafted 
at an earlier meeting of newspapers, 

Mr. Watson. —We actually read it. The paper manufacturers were asked 
iu view of that Communique what was their definition of news-print, but the 
reply was so indefinite that we thought it better to keep our application for 
news-print to the fore until it was settled. We were not at all sure from 
what the paper manufacturers said that the definition would suit the 
newspapers. 

President. —I think that is the first point to ask questions about. What 
percentage of mechanical pulp does the news-print, which the newspapers use, 
commonly contain? 

Mr. Watson. —I think if we had a definition of 65 per cent., we should be 
satisfied. 

President, —We have had definite information from the “ Times of India ” 
that their news-print contained 70 per cent, mechanical pulp. 

Mr. Watson. —Ours should be smaller. We use a bet**r quality of paper 
than any other newspaper in India. 

President. —Can you tell us definitely what percentage of mechanical pulp 
the paper used in the “ Statesman ” contains? 

Mr. Watson. —We cannot tell you definitely because we use so many grades 
of paper in our press. There is difficulty in getting paper now a d&vs and 
we always ori-jr our paper a good deal aheaa. 
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President.^ But I understood that the state of the trade was such that 
the mills were finding the utmost difficulty in selling their paper. 

Mr. Watson. —As you know, there was a strike in Norway. 

President. —That was some months ago. 

Mr, Tf'afson.—As I said, our paper orders have to he placed months ahead 
and therefore the paper we ordered in order to bridge over that strike is 
still coming in. 

President.^Tba,t may be a wholly abnormal feature. But I take it you 
do not vary from issue to issue the quality of the paper used. That is to say, 
once you get a paper that satisfies you, you stick to it, do you not? 

Mr. Watson. —The question of price comes in. We keep to paper approxi¬ 
mating to that quality, but if another mill offers a better price we naturally 
buy if somewhere near our sample, hut no two mills make the same paper. 

President. —My information rather was that in the paper used by a majo¬ 
rity of newspapers the percentage of mechanical would not vary very much. 

Mr. Watson. —If you are talking about the percentage of mechanical, then 
the variation is not great. I might say that I cabled our paper adviser in 
London and he suggested that 70 per cent, would meet our requirements. 

President. —-I take it that, if the “ Statesman ” are using a better quality of 
paper than most of the other papers, then the paper used by the others would, 
not contain a smaller percentage of mechanical P 

Mr. Watson. —That is right. 

President. —If ,70 per cent, was the percentage commonly present in the 
paper used by you and the limit in the tariff was fixed at 05 per cent., that 
would leave a small margin for occasional variations, would it not? 

Mr. Watson. —That would suit us very well. 

President. —There is another question which comes up in connection with 
that about which we examined Mr. Ascoli, namely, whether it was possible to 
determine by chemical or other tests the percentage of mechanical pulp in 
the paper. He said he was doubtful whether his staff, with the methods they 
knew at present, could test as near as 5 per cent. Have you any suggestions 
to make on that point by which this difficulty could he overcome? 

Mr. Watson. —My suggestion is that you can get a certificate -from the 
manufacturer. I think that is the only way to do it unless you have at the 
various ports arrangements for carrying out proper chemical tests. 

President. —Well, I think, in any case some arrangement for testing the 
paper would have to be held in reserve. I do not contemplate that it would 
be necessary to test every consignment or anything like that. But unless 
there were arrangements for testing consignments from time to time there- 
might be a danger that manufacturers would tend to give their certificates 
rather easily. 

Mr. Watson. —.1 understand that testing is not particularly difficult. 

President, —I have no doubt you can quite easily satisfy yourself that a 
paper contains a considerable percentage of mechanical pulp, hut to determine 
the exact proportion may be difficult? 

Mr. Watson, —I can test for my own satisfaction quite easily by several 
well known tests, but that is only a rule of thumb test, that won’t show the 
percentage. I simply know that a paper passing a certain test would give a 
certain printing result, that is all. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In your (specification do you mention (the amount of 
mechanical wood pulp? 

Mr. Watson. —Sometimes we do and sometimes we do not. In the case 
of new mills we may, but usually we give them a, sample of the paper we 
want, and tell them that the paper must conform to that sample and must 
have certain qualities which can only he obtained, so far as we know, by 
putting in a certain amount of chemical wood pulp. It is the chemical wood 
pulp that makes it good for printing. 



President. —Do you Tcnow if any of the papers on this side of India uses 
glazed mechanical ? 

Mr. Watson. —Well, glazed mechanical, calendered and super-caiendered 
are rather vague terms In otir opinion. 

President .—Sulwr-caleTit!ered is rather a different matter because that may 
be a wood-free paper. 

Mr, Watson. —I am talking of the surface only. 

President. —Is that kind of paper used by newspapers on this side of 
India ? 

Mr. Watson .—-Almost -entirely by us for the “ Statesman." 

President.—It was the “ Indian Daily Mail ” who drew our attention to it 
in Bombay. 

Mr. Watson.-—We Import otir paper as super-calendered as a matter of fact, 
hut if I were asked whether I thought it was really super-calender, I should 
say some of it is and some not. 

President .—I understood from the “ Indian Daily Mail ” that it was just a 
■question of the paper having a certain surface. It is chiefly for illustration 
work that you want that kind of paper? 

Mr, Watson. —Yes. As a matter of fact I am trying to put on paper that 
has as little surface as possible because the readers, I think, do not like to have 
to read matter printed on a shiny paper, and I am therefore trying to get- 
something between the two. But I don’t think surface should count at all 
for tariff purposes, but only mechanical wood content. 

President. —You mean that it ought not to make any difference in the 
tariff what the surface of the paper is, so long as it can be ascertained what 
percentage of mechanical pulp is there? 

Mr. Watson. —That is right. 

President. —Can you tell us what is the current c.i.f. price of the paper 
that you use for the “ Statesman ”? 

Mr. Watson. —It varies from £17-10-0 to £19-10-0 a ton for unglazed news¬ 
print, When glazed or super-calendered it would he about £1 per ton dearer. 

President .—In that case if a paper containing mechanical pulp is glazed 
or super-calendered the extra cost is only about £1 and the total cost about 
£20. The reason for excluding such papers from the protective scheme are 
probably the same as in the case of unglazed paper. 

Mr. Watson. —Yes, hut charging a- higher duty would not assist the Indian 
mills. Supposing you put on 100 per cent, and make us pay as much as they 
are producing what they call news-print for, we would still use imported 
paper. I may say that we had occasion to use Indian paper during the war 
and our paper was never worse printed, and we will never go hack to that so 
long as we can possibly afford to import paper. 

President. —Do the great majority of the newspapers on this side of 
India Use imported paper? 

Mr. Watson. —So far as I know nearly all the important newspapers on 
this side of India use imported paper esccept the " Pioneer ” and " Civil and 
Military Gazette.” 

President.— But the Vernacular papers I think use Indian paper. 

Mr. Watson .—The point about the Indian paper is that it is thick and 
it feeds well in a flat-bed press, whereas the imported paper does not feed 
well. 

President. —For a hand press? 

Mr. Watson. —Yes. That is probably why some of the smaller presses get 
paper from the Indian Milk. 

President. —Is it due to the conditions under which they print? 

Mr, Watson. —When you come to fast rotary printing—it is impossible to 
produce a well printed paper on grass paper, i am perfectly definite in that 
opinion. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —What paper does the “ Pioneer ” use? 

Mr. Watson. —I understand the “ Pioneer ” uses Titaghur paper. It is 
printed on a flat-bed press. 

President ,—Don’t they print on a rotary machine? 

Mr. Watson. —No. The “ Civil and Military Gazette ” and the “ Pioneer ’’ 
both use flat paper. 

President. —Would there he practical difficulties in using imported news¬ 
print by the “ Pioneer ” in view of the hind of press they have? 

Mr. Watson. —There would be. I will tell you my own experience. When 
I came out to India 18 years ago we were using flat-bed presses and we were 
using Indian-made paper. We decided to try imported news-priat. 

President. —When was this? 

Mr. Watson. —This was 18 years ago. It took me, I should think, at least 
two months to teach our men to feed that paper properly. After that we 
had no trouble. It was a matter of teaching the men to use paper that does 
not easily feed into the machine. The imported paper is liable to crumple 
up; being chiefly mechanical wood, it has not got the stiffness of grass paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You admit that there are very few big newspapers which use 
rotary presses? 

Mr. Watson. —In Calcutta the “ Amrita Bazar Patrika,” “ Basumati,”' 
“ Englishman,” “ Forward ” and 11 Statesman ” are using rotary presses. 

President. —Are all using rotary presses? 

Mr. Watson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala- —The “ Indian Daily Mail ” does not use it. But they use 
imported paper. 

Mr. Watson. —Simply because theirs is a new paper and they have started 
with imported paper and their pressmen are accustomed to it. The “ Pioneer ” 
have been using one paper for years and probably they do not care to change. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is some difficulty in defining this. In America they 
started by defining newsprint as “ consisting of. mechanically ground wood 
pulp and chemical wood pulp or sulphite containing not in excess of 30 per 
cent, of sulphite and varying in weight not more than 10 per cent, from 32 
pounds to each 500 sheets of 24 x 36". This definition is applicable to news¬ 
print paper without regard to the colour thereof.” Then they found that 
this description led to difficulties. 

Mr. Watson. —What was the difficulty? 

Mr. Ginwala .—The difficulty was that different kinds of paper happened, 
to fall in with this description though they cannot strictly be called 
newsprint. Then you see at the bottom of page 2 of the letter from the 
Titaghur Paper Mills Co,, dated 21st October 1924 it is stated: ‘‘As the 
matter now Btands, paper to he admitted free of duty into the United States 
under the classification of 1 Standard News-Print ’ must be composed of 
ground wood and chemical pulp, with not more than 30 per cent, sulphite 
content, and vary not more than 10 per cent, from 32 pounds basis weight 
with no regard to colour.” There are two points there. I think we are all 
agreed that this 30 per cent, or 35 per cent, as you are stating, is the proper 
proportion of chemical sulphite, hut as regards the size and the weight what 
do you propose? There the size fixed is 24x36 inches for flat paper and it 
must he 32 lbs. in a ream of 500 sheets and they allow a variation of 10 per¬ 
cent, As to that point is not the size of your paper 24x36 inches? 

Mr. IVatson .—Our paper is 38x231 inches. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But as to the weight, would it he within the 32 lbs. ? 

Mr. Watson .—Our present weight is 65/2, i.e,, 324 lbs. But we have used 
papers weighing up to 42^- lbs. I don’t necessarily want as large a variation 
as that, but for Indian conditions a. good deal of variation in weight would be 
necessary. . 
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Mr. Gin irala. —This is the experience of a very big country where a good, 
deal more newsprint is probably used than in most places. 

Mr. Watson. —Yes. You must remember when you talk of America’s 
standard of newsprint, you are talking of a very definite article. When you. 
examine all newspapers in America, you will find practically that they have 
a standard as regards colour and weight. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This has no reference to colour. 

Mr, Watson.—When you come to Europe, there is no standard. You can 
get variations in, colour, and variations in thickness. Look at the “ Times ” 
and the “ Evening News.” Look at the difference in weights. But America has 
standardised. 

Mr. Ginwala, —How far can this definition that they have got in the United. 
States be applied with modifications to India? 

Mr. Watson. —I cannot reply fully to this at a moment’s notice. But I 
think there must be a considerable variation in weight. Indian newspapers 
are always run on the style of English newspapers, and a paper that aims at 
being a high class paper tries to show that by the quality of paper which it is 
printed on. The “ Times ” would never think of printing on the same sheet as 
the “ Evening News.” I have printed the “ Statesman ” on 80 lbs. paper-85 
lbs. paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will you let us have your considered opinion on this point, 
because it may be of some consequence to us in determining what is a news¬ 
print? 

Mr. Watson. —I should certainly like to give an opinion, hut I must have- 
some time to think it over. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I cannot give you a very long time either. 

Mr. Watson.—I am prepared to say that these descriptions are much too- 
rigid for the practice in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are concerned with Indian conditions. With this we 
shall start as a basis to see what modifications may be required. Then of 
course they talk of the rolls. It must be 16 inches and over in width, and 
over 9" in diameter. 

Mr. Watson. —Whs import some paper with rolls 18® wide. We have- 
imported paper of 9" —all for the newspaper. 

Mr. Gin wala. —Then they say: “ Paper in rolls and identical in composi¬ 
tion with standard newsprint but which, because of its size, is chiefly used 
as wrapping paper, is subject to a duty, 30 per cent, ad valorem.” Would'. 
16® wide rolls be suitable? 

Mr. Watson. —I think, roughly speaking, 16® would suit most newspapers. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is “ railroad manila.” It is used for typewriting- 
purposes. Do you know anything about it? 

Mr. Watson. —I am afraid I do not know even the name. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now would you kindly consider this and let us have your 
considered opinion ? 

Mr. Watson,—Yes, in the course of a day or two.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can this newsprint be used for other purposes? For 
instance for writing or for printing ordinary books. 

Mr. Watson. —It can be used for printing books, but you must remember 
that newsprint, being 70 per cent, mechanical, is not a permanent paper. 
It won’t keep its colour more than a few months and anything printed on 
that even if it was not exposed to the light would fade in the course of a 
year or so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are lots of publications which are not intended to 
last a year. 

Mr. Moore. —It can be used. It is used actually for a great many Indian 
pamphlets and books. 


See Statement III. 
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Mr. (Hnwdla .-— I (suppose you do a lot of job Work. 

'Mr. Watson. —We do a certain amount, not a great deal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your class of work do you use newsprint? 

Mi'. Watson .—To a very Small extent. 

Mr. Ginwala. .—I think it would be Used for handbills and circulars. 

Mr. Watson. —Yes. If the customer insists on a very cheap class of 
printing newsprint will be used. But that class of printing is done in Eng¬ 
land end in America on very cheap paper. If you are going to make all 
printing dear in India, it will not benefit the country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I don’t think that there will he any interference with this 
class of printing With newsprint. What we have to consider is how far 
newsprint may he substituted for other classes of printing paper. That is 
the point. 

Mr. ll'uf.'o/i..-I don’t think it is likely to he substituted to any large ex¬ 
tent. Certainly it is a great temptation to the printer to be able to use cheap 
paper and put in a low quotation. But the customer usually requires some—of 
a permanent nature. Even now newsprint is used for printing. As I said, 
il don’t think there will be any great increase in the percentage used. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Even to-day there is a substantial difference between news¬ 
print arid ordinary printing paper, 

Mr. Watson. —Yes. What I mean is that newsprint is now used largely 
dor cheap printing and I do not think a great deal more would he used. There 
might be some more. 

President. —There may be some substitution, but you don’t think it would 
'be on a very extensive scale? 

Mr. Watson.—No. 

Mr. Kale.— Do you think that 'the danger of this substitution will be 
'increased if the difference .between prices rises by, say, 10 per cent,? 

Mr, W'atson.—T think what I said was that there might be a tendency to 
■substitute newsprint, but the temporary nature of the printing produced 
would prevent a large increase in its use. 

Mr. Kale. —Of course it cannot be used in the case of books which are 
■expected to last for a long time. 

Mr. Watson. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —There will be a tendency to use newsprint for the publication 
of cheap novels and hooks. 

Mr. TEufsoft.^There will he a tendency. As I say it is used a great deal 
now and the percentage of increase will not be very much. 

Mr. Kale- —The danger of substitution will be increased if newsprint is 
considerably cheaper. 

Mr. Moore.— I don’t think we regard it as a danger. If people want to 
(do that, let them do so. 

President. —The difference in price is already substantial between the two 
kinds of paper and the tendency, so to speak, has already been at work for a 
'long time and it may have gone as far as.it can go. One doesn’t know the 
■ extent, of course. 

Mr. Watson.—At the (present time, the jump from newsprint to anything 
like a decent printing paper 'is a jump from 2 to 4 annas a lb. 

President.- ^-In paragraphs 3 and 4 you refer to the danger to the Printing 
(trade if the price of paper was substantially increased. In paragraph 4 you 
say “ Among other consequences, an increased import duty on paper would 
have the immediate effect of causing commercial firms and others to get 
their printing executed in Europe instead of in India.” I don’t know 
whether you will be ablo 'to give us any definite information on that point. 
Unquestionably in any industry, if you raise the cost of raw materials, there 
■must always be a danger df the work going to competing firms in other conn- 
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tries. But just how great the danger ia, or how imminent it is, is the point on 
which we have rather failed to' get any definite information. For instance, 
we asked the “ Times of India.” They do a great deal of job printing of various 
sorts and they could not cite a case in which they had lost a contract owing 
to foreign competition. 

Mr. Watson — I am afraid we cannot give very definite information either, 
but I should like to say that when I came out to India 19 years ago, very 
few firms could do more than black paper which they called printing. Within 
the last 19 years the Printing industry has developed enormouslv._ There are 
firms in‘India who can do quite as good high class printing as printing firms 
in England or any other country. If you are going to increase their cost, 
you are going to hamper an industry that is really making great strides- 
19 years ago there were many travellers in India booking orders for Home 
firms—orders that could not he called very high class printing. Now I believe 
from what I hear—I have no personal information—it is only very high class 
printing that goes abroad and India is now doing the rest. We rather flatter 
ourselves that we do very high class printing at our own press, and I am 
afraid that, if you are going to hamper this industry by a protective duty, 
you are going to do more damage to the Printing industry than you can give 
help to the Paper industry. 

President. —There is this to be said. If the progress is so marked during 
the last 19 or 20 years—the fact that the class of printing has steadily im¬ 
proved rather suggests that the cost of printing in India must be distinctly 
lower than the cost of printing elsewhere. 

Mr. Watson. —It at least shows that quality for quality it is not higher. 

President. —If so, there is a certain amount of margin. 

Mr. Moore. —It does not follow. It certainly means that they have 
managed to live, and it is on that margin that the thing has been done and 
the Indian printing trade built up. 

President. —We don’t know how big the margin is or how small. 

Mr. Moore— I say that if you put a tariff on paper, which is the printing- 
trade’s raw material, you hit the industry. 

Mr. Qinwala—Does not that argument assume that none of the additional 
cost can be passed on to the consumer? 

Mr. Moore. —I don’t think it does at all. For if it is passed to consumer, 
he will consume less. 

President. —I think the point is rather this. Under the present tariff the 
cost of printing is—say—Us. 200. With the tariff it comes to Us. 220. Then 
the European firms sell it at Rs. 210. That, I take it, is your line. 

Mr. Watson—1 think you will notice in the case of large printing firms 
in Calcutta their margin is not very large. They manage to exist, but they 
cannot shoulder the extra cost of an enhanced duty. The man who is order¬ 
ing the work must pay, and, if he can get it cheaper in England, he will do so. 

President. —I do not doubt that at all. The only case which has been 
brought to our notice is that of catalogues. 

Mr. Watson. —I believe it is mostly high class advertising printing that 
goes abroad. As I said just now a few years ago the quantity was very much 
larger. The reason for the decrease is simply because there are now many 
skilled pressmen in India which India had not got a few years ago, so India 
is now able to do the printing. If India loses this work then what are the 
skilled pressmen going to do? 

President. —The point is rather this. In all these proposals of protection 
inevitably the question has to he faced of balancing the advantages one way 
against the disadvantages the other. Unless one attempts to assess the dis¬ 
advantage to the Printing industry^.the extent it is going to be hit—it is a 
little difficult to come to any final conclusion. 

Mr. Moore. —Yon have got two industries, printing and newspaper pro¬ 
ducing, which are doing well in India. They are both making good, without 
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protection, and you have a very small paper industry which is in difficulties, 
■Supposing the small one were for its own protection to injure the raw mate¬ 
rials of the other two, the results would not probably be advantageous to the 
country as a whole. 

President. —But the question is to what extent the printing industry is 
likely to be injured. It might be that the injury would for all practical pur¬ 
poses be very small. It depends on the margin. 

Mr. Watson. —"What would appear i's that there must be considerable 
injury. 

President. —I should expect personally that there would be some injury 
to particular kinds of printing where there is really no margin. But it is 
difficult to be more definite. 

Mr. Watson. —Examples have already been given. They now reprint books 
because it pays them. But they would not be able to do so in the future. 

President, —That is just the whole question. It depends on what the 
cost is. 

Mr, Watson, —In the case of War Office Manuals I understood Mr. Ascoli’s 
-evidence to mean that they wouldn’t be able to reprint them here. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What he said was that they found it cheaper to print them 
here. 

Mr. Watson. —That is to say, at present. 

President. —I don’t think that he made any definite statement that, if the 
duty asked for by the mills were imposed, it would no longer he cheaper. 

Mr. Watson. —That was the suggestion. 

President. —I don’t think so. He volunteered the statement about re¬ 
printing the Manuals almost. We were on the same subject. It wasn’t a 
reply to a direct question. He volunteered the information. 

* Mr. Watson. —It is our belief that a good many books which are printed now 
in India would be printed elsewhere. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The statement has been made by practically .all the pub¬ 
lishers who have appeared before us, but none of them have been’able to give 

* concrete instance and say “ here we tendered for this book or that publica¬ 
tion and we did not get it and it went abroad.” If it takes place on any 
considerable scale, then it should be possible to give instances so that we 
can see our way to assess the injury that is likely to follow. 

Mr. Watson. —The customer simply -withholds his order. He does not 
usually say where he places it. 

President. —All that we expect to get from Printing firms in India was a 
statement “ we tendered for this and we did not get it. We believe that this 
order went abroad.” 

Mr. Moore. —At present they do pretty well because they are able to get 
the tender. 

President. —If they were pretty close to the margin I should expect that 
they would be able to produce a certain number of eases which they had lost 
by the contract. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Now that the duty has been raised to 15 per cent, for some 
time, one would expect that it would begin to operate. 

Mr. Watson. —The mere fact that well known English firms keep travellers 
to canvass orders in this country shows that there is a considerable amount of 
work going abroad. 

Mr. Kale. —The question of convenience and time must come in here. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Wes should be very glad if any one came forward to say 
that these orders which might have been placed in India had been placed 
abroad because of this duty. If the order had been placed abroad because of 
the superior quality of printing, the question did not come in. If it was 
merely due to the fact that paper was cheaper there than here, we would be 
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very glad to have that information. We have not got that kind of evidence. 

President. —We have got nothing except general statements. We have 
never been able to pin that down. 

Mr. Watson _I am afraid we cannot help you. Personally, I am convinced 

of it, but I cannot define the reason of my conviction. 

Mr. Oinwala. —As an abstract argument, might it be accepted that 15 per 
cent, might do no particular harm ? 

Mr. Watson. —The 15 per cent, duty has only been placed on about a year, 
and during the last year no printing firm in Calcutta has been full of work- 

President. —In that case I should have expected that they would have 
come before us and told us so. 

Mr. Kale.— Is it your case that, if the industry had been doing very well, 
you would have been able to keep some of the work which goes out of the 
country? Can I put that case in this way? The printing industry in India 
is trying to improve its position and to capture the work that goes out of the 
country at the present moment, but if the price of paper is raised, however 
slight it may be, that attempt to capture the market is likely to be frustrated. 

Mr. Watson. —That is my idea but I cannot prove it. 

Mr. Kale- —I shall put it negatively, if you have got no concrete cases 
to place before us. Is there not a fear in the mind of printers that their 
effort to capture the market, which they think is legitimately theirs, will be 
frustrated? 

Mr. Watson. —Certainly, that is what is at the back of every printer’s 
mind. 

President— The printer is naturally apprehensive; he must be in the 
nature of the case. We only want definite evidence on the point. 

My other questions are mostly about the last two paragraphs. In para¬ 
graph 9 you say “It is evident, moreover, that any appreciation in the ex¬ 
change value of the rupee can be made an excuse for a demand for increasing 
the tariff.” I would go further than that. I should say that it is not an 
excuse but an excellent reason for increasing the tariff if you have once 
decided to protect the industry. 

Mr. Watson .—Yes. 

President.— It seems to me that, once the decision to grant protection is 
arrived at, yon must protect. It is. no good saying that you are going to do 
it and then not do it. 

Mr. Watson .—That simply shows that a protective duty is a very clumsy 
instrument, 

Mr. Moore. —Especially with a moving exchange. 

President .—Then you say “ A rupee equal to Is. 6 d. would, for instance, 
counterbalance the effect of an additional 10 per cent, duty.” It would be 
rather more than that; I worked out the calculation. If you wanted 25 per 
cent, at Is. 4d. you would want 40 per cent, at Is. 6d. 

Mr. Moore .—It is a question of where you start from. The rupee was 
slightly over Is. 4d. when that was written. Their proposals are already out of 
court owing to the rise in the rupee. 

Mr. Watson. —lieturning to newsprint, we say that even 100 per cent, 
would not help them. 

President. —I thought I had cleared up the news-print case sufficiently. 

Mr. Moore. —At the time when the paper manufacturers submitted their 
representation exchange was above Is. 4 d. 

President. —When they put in their claim it was Is. 4| d. Whether they con¬ 
ceived that the rupee would or would not eventually go back to Is. 4 d. we do not 
know. It is a matter which will be discussed next week. You say “ To admit 
the principle of a tariff is therefore undesirable and would tend to deprive 
Indians of the advantages to which they may be entitled by improvements in 
the exchange value of the rupee.” Most unquestionably any form of pro- 
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teotlon given by an increase in the Customs duties must naturally tend 
to deprive Indians of the advantage which would ordinarily accrue from any 
cause which tended to reduce the world price. That I admit at once. 

Mr. Watson.—Wc say “ help the industry by other ways than protective 
duties.” 

President —I think that every one will admit that there is force in that 
argument, hut there is a limit to what the Government of India axe able to 
do by way of bounties. There must be financial limits. The Finance Depart¬ 
ment might hold strongly that they should not be called upon to produce 
more than a certain amount, and if it was decided, in the national interests 
to protect the industry, these inconvenience would just have to be faced. 
I admit that there are inconveniences and difficulties. 

Mr. Watson. —Personally, I would like to be satisfied that it would be in 
the national interests. 

President .—I am putting to you all these points on the assumption that 
it has been established that the industry deserves help. If it does not, it does 
not and there is an end of the matter. Assuming that it does, and that it is 
impossible to find the money for a country, then all these difficulties and incon¬ 
veniences may have to be faced. 

Mr. Moore .—I should like to say that nothing wolild please us better than 
to be able to use Indian paper, and if India could produce the paper that we 
want at a cheap rate, we should be very glad to use it. We think that the 
real starting point is in the provision of proper pulp in this country. There¬ 
fore we feel very sympathetic towards the efforts being made with bamboo. 

President .—There has been no progress so far in the direction of produc¬ 
ing anything like mechanical pulp out of bamboo, not in this country any¬ 
how. I do not know what has been done elsewhere. 

Mr. Watson .—I understand it is almost impossible to make mechanical 
pulp out of bamboo. 

President.—It has not in any way been shown that mechanical pulp can 
be made from bamboo. 

Mr. Watson .—I talked to the people who have been developing the bamboo 
pulp and they told me—and their experts told me—that they did not believe 
that anything but chemical pulp would be possible. There is so much silicate 
in bamboo. 

Mr. Ginwala ,—Why is it necessary to produce mechanical pulp? It is 
all a question of cost. If bamboo pulp can be produced at about the same 
figure as mechanical pulp, would yon have any objection to using it P 

Mr. Watson .—No pulp has been produced as cheap as mechanical’. 
Mechanical pulp is the easiest to make. You grind something with water. 
No chemical pulp could be as cheap as that. 

Mr. Moore .—I have been told by experts in the Forest Research Depart- 
nlent that they do hope ultimately to produce a bamboo pulp paper suitable 
for rotary presses, but that they have never been able to concentrate on it. 
They have had to work on other and different problems. 

President .—I don’t wish in any way to suggest that it is impossible, but 
is not a practical proposition at the present moment. It cannot influence 
anything we do or recommend at present because they have not succeeded yet. 

Mr. Moore .—It may soon become a practical proposition through the 
great wastage in the forests of Europe. Wood pulp will certainly get dearer. 

President .—The chemical bamboo pulp has first of all to get down to a 
point where it can compete with the chemical wood pulp. 

Mr. Moore. —Yes. 

President .—When it has done that successfully it has got a considerable 
distance to go before it can get down to anything approaching the price of 
mechanical pulp. That is the practical point. 
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Then in paragraph 10 you make suggestions as to the way in which help 
might he given to the industry. One suggestion is “ The abolition of royal¬ 
ties on grctss and bamboo used for pulp. This question could be taken up 
in the Provincial Legislative Councils,” There is one difficulty. Under the 
Devolution Rules the encouragement of. industries is a Provincial transferred 
subject, unless the Government of India publish a notification, after consult¬ 
ation with the local Governments, declaring it to be a Central subject. Such a 
notification was issued in the case of the Steel industry. If protection is 
granted, and if it is considered that assistance might be given in this way, 
then it seems to me that it becomes a matter entirely for the decision of each 
locfcl Government. No local Government will be bound by any recommend¬ 
ation that might be made by the Tariff Board. The Minister is the person 
who is responsible and he is entitled to decide, if the assistance is to be 
given from provincial sources. He is the natural person to decide what 
assistance is required and to whom it should be given. That is one difficulty 
about that. I don’t think it is possible under the new constitution to co¬ 
ordinate the action of the Central Government and Provincial Governments 
to the same extent as was possible in former days. That is one difficulty. 
Another difficulty is that it would give very little help to the bamboo paper- 
makers. In the case of the concession given by the Government of Bengal to 
the India Paper Pulp Company I think the rate of royalty is one rupee per ton 
for the first three years. At any rate it is something quite small. If it is 
one rupee per ton of bamboo, it cannot be more than Its. 2-8-0 per ton of 
paper, and that is not a heavy item. In the case Of the concessions which 
have been given by the Burma Government, though none of them has been 
developed, the royalty is altogether remitted for the first seven years. It is 
very difficult to do more than that. In the ease of some of the grass royalties 
there is also a difficulty, but it is rather a different difficulty. Apparently in 
the case of the forest areas in the neighbourhood of Dehra Dun, from which 
the Titaghur people draw part of their supplies of grass, there is a substantial 
local demand for grass and also more than one paper mill is endeavouring to 
get hold of it. If you get competition for the right to take grass from a 
given area, I-don’t quite see what the local Government can do except what 
it actually does, namely, put the concession up to auction. 

Mr. Moore .—The only thing to do would be to give up the auction and 
to give the grass to the particular industry that you wish to support for a 
term. 

President. —Why should the United Provinces Government refuse to let 
their own people, who want the grass, have it, and instead give the concession 
to the Bengal Paper mills or the Titaghur Mills? 

Mr. Moore .—That is the weak point of making paper from something 
wanted for other purposes. Paper should he made from waste, otherwise it 
cannot pay to make it. 

Mr. Watson .—-It seems to me that in bringing the grass down they bring 

tons of grass for one ton of pulp by rail from Upper India. The logical 
thing would be to move the pulp mill to the grass area and bring one ton of 
pulp instead of 2^ tons of grass. The difficulty appears to be that the 
Provincial Government auctions the grass field for a year or so, and it would 
not pay any paper mill to put the pulp mill up in the province for one year. 
If they could get a longer lease of the grass area it would pay them to do 
that, and that would be a tremendous help, I should think, to the Paper 
Making industry. 

President. —In the particular case I am referring to, which the Titaghur 
people call western circle, it is a long lease which was not obtained direct 
from Government, but which the Titaghur Mills purchased from an existing 
Concessionaire. They are paying Rs, 70,000 annually t*o Government and 
Rs. \ .OO.UOf! to the man who originally got the concession. They have got 
a long term lease. 

Mr. Wntson .—Uet they have not moved tip their pulp mill! I think this 
question must be cleared up before the public is asked to assist the industry. 
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President. —We are investigating the question as closely as we can and 
'we have got very interesting figures from the India Paper Pulp Company. 
It has not been demonstrated that there is any economy in making the pulp 
near the raw materials and bringing it to the mill. We are still to hear what 
the Titaghur Mills have to say, but the figures- put up by the India Paper 
Pulp Company show that the cost of carrying coal to the raw materials just 
counterbalances the cost of bringing raw materials to the mill. In the one 
case you bring your raw materials, say 2^ tons, to the mill and in the other 
case you have got to take 2 tons of coal to the raw material and bring :> ton 
of pulp to the mill, and as far as I can judge there is almost nothing in it 
one way or the other. 

Mr. Watson. —Could not something be done with water power? There is 
surely a good deal of water in those districts. 

President. —If once you get water power and have not got to carry coal,, 
then I fully admit that. 

Mr. Watson. —It is water power that makes Norway the leading paper 
making country in the world. 

President .—TJ nquestionahly. 

Mr. Moore. —That is where bamboo will have the advantage over grass. 

President. —Possibly a hydro-electric scheme could be developed in the 
neighbourhood of some of the bamboo areas more easily than in the grass, 
area. 

Mr, Wafson.—I don’t want to be too critical of the Paper industry but 
am just viewing it as a business man. Suppose I had a paper mill and I had 
three or four years of good business, I would not distribute all the money 
as dividends. 

President. —That is a point that has already been put to the mills. I think 
that it is a very legitimate point which they have to meet. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What would you do if you were a shareholder? 

Mr. Watson. —If I was a Director I must at least ask the shareholders to 
take a long view of the matter. 

President. —I would like to refer to the point about royalty. Supposing, 
in the first place, there is competition between different paper mills for the 
grass and, in the second place, there is not only competition amongst the 
paper mills, hut there are other people—local people—who want the grass 
for other purposes, do you think that it is unreasonable for the local Govern¬ 
ment to say “ well, there is no reason why we should give a concession to one 
rather than to another ’’? 

Mr. Moore. —Paper is really always made from waste. ' If there is any 
other use for it, it is a wrong raw material. 

President. —That is very likely the case. 

Mr. Watson. —If there is such competition between the paper mills for 
the grass area, are the paper makers asking the country to bear this extra 
burden merely to enable them to compete between each other? 

President. —That is a perfectly fair question to raise, but my main point 
is that I doubt very much whether you can give much help to the industry on 
the lines you are suggesting. 

Mr. Moore. —These suggestions were put down merely as suggestions. 
Naturally there may he practical difficulties for you to consider in carrying 
them out, but we were anxious to show that we bad every sympathy with 
the industry although we did not approve of the tariff. 

President. —The second suggestion is ! * increased co-operation between 
Forest officials and the Pulp industry, and, if necessary, the lending of the 
services of skilled Forest officials to the Companies.” Perhaps Government 
have done more in the Forest Department to assist the Paper industry than 
they have done for any other industry. Mr, Raitt and Mr. Pearson have 
been at work for a long time, and they are always anxious to give all the help 
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they can. Government have got them recently an experimental plant to en¬ 
able them to do a good deal more. 

Mr. Watson. _There is competition in the matter of labour between the 

Forest Department and the paper mills. 

President.— You can hardly ask the Forest Department to suspend its 
own work to enable the paper mills to carry on. The third suggestion is 
il lending money at preferential rates to approved Indian companies. Sop- 
posing the Board find that the industry cannot survive without protection, 
do you think that it would be a good business to lend money to the industry? 
After all, unless the industry is ultimately going to succeed without protec¬ 
tion, it is clearly not a good business for Government to finance it. 

Mr. Watson. —But wo understand that the whole purpose of this enquiry 
is defeated if the company cannot prove that they can succeed ultimately 
without protection. 

President. —That may be years ahead. 

Mr. Moore. —This loan of money would cover the same period? 

President. —It may, in a given ease. It is rather an exceptional loan, 
but the loan itself would not suffice, 

Mr. Moore. —Some one has got to pay for protection. It might not be good 
business but at least it would be a limited sacrifice. You would know exactly 
what your liability was. 

President. —If Government saw its way to getting its money hack even¬ 
tually, it might be all right to sacrifice the interest. But if there was a 
doubt about the money coming back at all, it might be a little difficult. 

Mr. Moore. —The same applies to protection. Certain sacrifices are im¬ 
posed on the consumer, and yet they may not succeed in saving the industry, 
—as in the case of steel. 

Mr, Watson. —Government would not lend cash but are quite prepared to 
jeopardise other industries as an experiment. 

President.— You see all your suggestions proceed on the assumption that 
whatever we do we must not impose a protective duty. I have noticed again 
and again in the evidence we have had how easily the arguments slip into 
general arguments against protection. 

Mr. Moore.—We take it that the Board is for discriminating protection, 
and we suggest that the Paper trade is not one of the cases for a tariff, but 
that we are not entirely opposed to a tariff is shown by the suggestion of an 
import tax on pulp. 

President. —It would be necessary, before the Board made such a recom¬ 
mendation, that they should be satisfied that the bamboo pulp would replace 
adequately the wood pulp. 

Mr. Moore.— Do you mean the 12,000 tons of imported pulp? 

President. —The idea underlying this suggestion is, is it not, that, if the 
wood pulp is made more expensive, the mills would, and could, use bamboo 
pulp aud get equally good results? 

Mr. Moore.—I take it that the present import of w^ood pulp is about 
12,000 tons, which is not employed for manufacturing news-print. 

President. —There is no question of manufacturing news-print. 

Mr. Moore. _Therefore it does not affect us, and I should assume that it 

is used for purposes for which the bamboo pulp could be used. 

President. —Before the Board made such a recommendation, would it not 
he necessary for them to satisfy themselves, as far as they could, whether the 
bamboo pulp ivould give the same results as the wood pulp? Otherwise,, w'e 
may be handicapping the Paper industry, and if we did that, the result might 
be that there would be no Paper industry and no one to buy the pulp. 

Mr. Moore. —On that the best evidence is provided hv the Forest Research 
Institute. 
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President. —I ajn not asking you in any way your opinion whether it, 
would, or it would not, hut it would he necessary, would it not, that the 
Board should satisfy themselves? 

Mr. Watson. —That is a point on which experts only can speak. We are 
only putting it as a suggestion. 

Mr, Ginwala. --With regard to the duty on pulp, supposing a duty is 
levied on pulp, that would for the time being make the manufacture of 
paper more expensive in the country. At present they are using a fairly 
big percentage of imported wood pulp in the manufacture of paper that is 
actually produced in the country. 

Mr. Moore. —The tendency would he in that direction, 

Mr. Ginwala. —When an industry is asking for protection, if you put a 
tariff on a part of its raw materials, it will be in a worse position than it 
was before. 

Mr. Moore. —Do you mean the paper manufacturers? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes, 

President. —The paper people are the only people who purchase that. If 
by putting a tariff on pulp you seriously injure the Paper industry, you kill 
the whole thing. 

Mr. Moore. —The amount of imported pulp at present is not sufficient for 
it to be said that by preventing its import you would kill the whole industry. 
If you could demonstrate that with this Indian bamboo pulp you could produce 
fine paper, you could probably capture a considerable amount of the Eastern 
market for pulp. 

Mr. Ginwala— That is true, hut first of all we must meet the domestic 
demand before we can think of the export. 

Mr. Moore.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now look at the position. They import, say, 10 or 12 
thousand tons of pulp a year. Roughly one ton of pulp may be taken to 
represent one ton of finished paper. At present in round figures the total 
quantity of paper produced in India is about 30,000 tons a year. So nearly 
one-third of the pulp used by the local mills is imported. If a duty on pulp 
is recommended, it must be the difference between the price at which the 
Indian manufacturer can afford to sell at a reasonable profit and the c.i.f. 
price of the imported material, that is, the landed price ulus duty. That may 
be perhaps a good deal more than the duty the paper manufacturer is asking 
for. If you submit to a tariff on pulp, for the time being at any rate, it 
may be more expensive for you as a consumer than allowing a similar duty 
on the manufactured paper. 

Mr. Moore.— But you are proceeding on mare solid foundation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am trying to point out to you that although in the long 
run it may be better for the industry, so far as you are concerned, the burden 
on you may not be very much lighter? 

Mr. Moore. —We are pressing our interest more as producers, manufac¬ 
turers of newspapers, than as consumers. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it that if th© position was found to he such 
that the imposition of duty on pulp would involve on the manufacturers or 
the producer or consumer the same burden as an additional tariff on paper,, 
you will have no objection? 

Mr. Moore .—-It should not involve the purchasers of newspapers. 

Mr. Ginwala,.— Of course newspapers are excluded for the time being : look' 
on yourselves as consumers of paper. 

Mr. Moore .—It seems to us that, if there is any sacrifice to be made by us 
as consumers, something that helped the Pulp industry would be the more 
effective way . of doing it. As the paper manufacturer is in general also a 
pulp manufacturer, his pulp would be protected for him by the import duty 



:aiid he would then be able to manufacture pulp on a larger scale for his 
paper, Which would counterbalance the need for importing Cheap paper, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Whom is he going to sell his pulp to ? 

Mr, Moore. —To a certain extent he would sell it to himself. 

Mr. Ginwala.—What does he gain hy that ? 

Mr. Moore. —He is developing the local industry and by increasing bis 
pulp output he reduces his production cost and ceases to import which is 
very important. 

President. —So to speak, he will put himself out of the way of temptation 
of buying foreign pulp by using the pulp which he manufactures, and in 
the matter of developing the industry, if you put a duty on pulp, he will 
manufacture it himself. 

Mr. Moore.—He can manufacture on a larger scale, which will presumably 
reduce his cost. 

Mr. Gimbala.— It has been suggested to us that those mills which use grass 
as their raw material would be prepared, if two years time were given, to 
change over to bamboo. In that case the duty on pulp would not help, 
would it, because these consumers would produce their own pulp? 

Mr. Moore. —They are much more likely to do so if there is duty on im¬ 
ported pulp. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing we put a duty on imported pulp, until the 
domestic manufacturer is able to re-adjust himself to the conditions, will he 
not be entitled to some relief either by way of additional protection or a 
.rebate or something of that sort? For the time being, the cost of 10,000 tons 
of imported pulp that he uses will go up, and he has got to find the money 
somewhere either by increasing the price of his paper or by getting relief in 
some other form. We cannot get away from that position. 

Mr. Moore. —I cannot suggest that there should he a tariff on imported 
paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If that form is not suitable, then I think the only other 
form that remains is the rebate on the additional cost of import that he has 
got to bear. It merely comes to this, that pulp manufacture ought to be en¬ 
couraged in the country. 

Mr. Moore. —If there is a sufficiently sound basis for it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And your suggestion is that it should be done by a duty 
on pulp at present, but I am trying to point out the difficulties of that. 

Mr. Moore. —That difficulty is inherent in this industry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The only other alternative that remains is that the manu¬ 
facture of pulp front bamboo should 'he encouraged in other ways than by 
raising the tariff. 

Mr. Moore,*— By developing water transport and so on? 

Mr. Ginwala.-—-We cannot deal with that. That is, after all, part of a 
general scheme to give transport facilities. So far as We are concerned, we 
have only got to take these particular instances and say this is the form in 
which we should render assistance. You speak of reduction of freight hy 
rail and water. Freight on rail Government can control to a certain extent, 
'but what can they do for freight by water? Who is to reduce it? 

Mr. Moore.— Hot necessarily Government. If the Taper Companies cun 
demonstrate that the amount of business they could do would be worth 
their while and they could guarantee sufficient cargo, the Steamer Companies 
might be prepared to give them preferential seasonal rates. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Well, so far as the Railway Companies are concerned they 
have given them some sort of prefei’ential rates, but do you think it is a 
feasible proposition, so far as transport by river or sea is concerned? 

Mr, Mcrore. —Would it he impossible to give a rebate? 
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President. —Supposing the manufacturer has got to pay a certain amount 
of freight on his bamboo and Government gives him a rebate afterwards, 
would it be better than a simple subsidy of so much per ton of bamboo? 

Mr. Watson. —It is a subsidy based on a particular quantity of material 
conveyed, which is something better than an indefinite subsidy. 

President. —But is it in any way superior to a bounty of so much per ton 
of paper or pulp produced? 

Mr. Oinwala. —Instead of adopting all these suggestions that you have, 
made, would it not be simpler to pay them a bounty of so much, because in 
this sort of indirect assistance it is really very difficult to assess the value 
of the actual amount of assistance necessary? The total cost to the Govern¬ 
ment would be the same whether it is a direct bounty or whether it is assist¬ 
ance in these different ways. So far as Government revenues are concerned 
the effect upon them would be the same whether it pays Rs. 5 a ton bounty 
or whether it pays its equivalent in many different shapes. 

Mr. Moore. —In regulating all taxation you have to consider not only the 
actual revenue got out of it by its visibility or invisibility. Invisible taxa¬ 
tion is much more popular than visible taxation. 

President _But I thought it was the view of the " Statesman ” that the* 

assistance should he abundantly visible otherwise it might be open to objec¬ 
tion. As long as people could know definitely that the bounty of a certain 
amount is paid, it is very likelj’ that any abuse will be at once brought to 
light, otherwise abuses will run in half a dozen underground channels. 

Mr. Moore. —Supposing you have a rebate given by a Railway Company 
which is paying revenue to Government. That affects the ultimate railway 
balance, but then the burden is distributed partly in one direction and partly 
in another. It does not really make much difference, but it makes some. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Government has 00 per cent, interest in Railways. _ I am 
putting it in that wav—Government says reduction of Rs. 10 in freight is 
needed. Well, the Government will say our interest is 90 per cent., on this 
tariff: we will pay Rs. 9. You see Government knows exactly how it stands, it 
resolves into money value. But by your method you do hot know what it 
costs the country or what it costs Government. 

Sir. Moore..- : l don’t think that the variety of subventions in itself matters, 
if you can get sufficient help in different directions to encourage the indus¬ 
try. You could still check the cost exactly, but it would not be shown as a 
single budget figure. 

Mr. Oinwala. —We are dealing with Government. In this country it is- 
largely Government which has got to bear this class of burden and in such a 
case does it not strike you that it is simpler to pay a bounty? 

Mr. Moore. —It. is simpler, but it is not certain that all these other condi¬ 
tions would directly affect Government revenue. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Take lending money? 

Mr. Moore. —That does, unless the Provincial Government lend it. 

Mr. Oinwala. —With reference to this country it does not matter whether 
it is the Central Government or the Provincial Government. 

Mr. Moore. —It matters to the Government as it ultimately affects the. 
balance between the Central and Provincial Governments. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is merely a matter of adjustment between the Central 
and the Provincial Government. The point I am trying to make is that all 
this may cost Government a good deal more than it may be necessary. You 
cannot exactly calculate how you stand in the case of an indii’ect subsidy, 
whereas in the case of bounty you can. 

Mr. Moore. —The use of bounty has greater advantages in that respect; 
you know exactly what it costs you and where the money is coining from. 

President. —Quite so. 
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Mr. Oinwala. —I have one question to ask, namely, whether the effect of this 
duty would he to cut out foreign paper. It does not seem to have that effect. 
Imports for the first seven months are much heavier than they have been in. 
the last two years or more. 

Mr. Watson. —That was possibly because of the chance of the tariff being 
increased. 

Mr. Oinwala. — I want to know whether you attribute it to that or use of- 
paper becoming more general? 

Mr. Watson. —What happened with steel may happen with paper. Then 
I think you may take it that as India becomes more educated more paper 
will be imported. 

Mr. Oinwala. — The figures are very suggestive this year—total paper and. 
paste board 935,000 cwts., that is, 200,000 cwts. more than last year and 
300,000 cwts. more than the previous year, during the same seven months. 

President. —About 8,000 tons of that, I think, was old newspapers and 
news-print. 

Mr. Watson. —Surely you will expect that year by year you will import, 
more paper because you will get more people educated, more people able to- 
read and write. If you make their writing material dearer you are hinder¬ 
ing the education of the country. 

Mr. Kale. —Is not the increased import due to the fact that people are 
making up for arrears and they are trying to bring things to the normal? 

Mr. Watson. —It may be that people did as little printing as they could 
when paper was dearer and they are now making that up. 

Mr. Kale. —You have pointed out that there are about 50,000 workmen em¬ 
ployed in the trade. What proportion do the skilled workmen bear to the 
unskilled ? 

Mr. Watson. —There are very few unskilled workmen. 

Mr. Kale .—Can you give me an idea as to the capital that is invested in 
the Printing industry? 

Mr. Watson. —No. 

Mr. Kale -—You want us to compare the position of the Printing industry 
with that of the Paper industry and it would be useful to know the ratio of 
the capital invested in the two industries. 

Mr. Watson .—I ani afraid I cannot give you that off-hand but I think 
there is much more capital sunk in the Printing and Newspaper industries 
than in the Paper industry. 

President. —A good many of the printing presses put their capitalization 
very high. 

Mr, Kale. —Even the smallest press has to have a certain amount of ex¬ 
pensive machinery. 

Mr. Moore. —In connection with labour, I may point out that a good deal 
of the labour employed for grass cutting is foreign, I mean Nepalese. 

Mr. Kale. —That does not amount to much, does it? 

Mr. Moore .—Oh yes, it does. 

Mr. Watson. —I think the paper mills can hardly include grass cutters in 
their labour. They can hardly be said to be the labour force of an Indian 
mill. Whatever the grass was used for, it must be. cut. 

Mr. Kale .—You have already answered questions with regard to the 
proposal about an import duty on pulp, but I have not been able to follow 
your argument. My difficulty is this. By imposing a duty on foreign pulp 
yon will no doubt be able to encourage the manufacture of pulp in India, 
but at the same time you are likely to do great harm to the paper manufac¬ 
turer and the paper manufacturer will say 1 1 asked for bread and you have 
given me a stone,’ 

Mr. Watson. —Is that not the same point that Mr. Ginwala developed? 
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Mr, Kak.—The manufacturer is also using a large quantity of imported 
pulp. The mills in Bombay are using mostly imported pulp, so that they 
will have to shut down to-morrow if the duty on imported pulp is raised. 

Mr. Gale ,—There again the question of export comes in. If he ean pro¬ 
duce bamboo pulp at cheaper prices, how long will he take. 

Mr. ivale .—That is likely to take a long number of years; in the mean¬ 
while the Paper industry will have gone out of existence ! 

Mr. Moore .—They should do as best as they can. The Forest Research 
Department must be able to give us something definite to go on. 

Mu Rule.— It is during this time in particular, I think, that they want some 
protection. That is their main claim. 

Mr. Watson -—I understand that the position is that ill two years’ time 
they can transfer to bamboo. Concessions were given to the Titaghur Mills 
in Burma ten years ago. Why did they not transfer to bamboo then'? No 
effort was made to develop it then? 

President .—For the definite reason that they had considerable difficulty 
about the terms of the concession. The Local Government ultimately would 
not adhere to the terms originally proposed. However that is rather beside 
point. 



Witness No. 4. 


THE “ BASUMATI,” CALCUTTA, AND CERTAIN OTHER 
JOURNALS IN BENGAL. 

Written . 

Letter, dated 20th December 19,24, from the Editors of the (1) " Basumati,”' 
(2) “ Servant," (3) “ Ananda Bazar Patrika," (4) 11 Bharatbarsha , 1 ' 
(5) “ Bansari ,” (6) “ Ballot ,” (7) “ Nach/jhar,'-’ ( 8) “ Bharati,’ y 
(9) “ Atmashakti ,” (JO) “ Labour,” (11) “ Swaraj," (12) “ Backbone ,” 
(IS) “ Satyagrahie (Z4) “ Baikali," (15) “ linp-o^Uanga,” (16) “ Nayak ” 
and (17) 11 Navajug." 

As considerable difference of opinion seems to prevail on the question of 
a proposed tariff duty on paper we the following Journalists of Bengal repre¬ 
senting some of the most widely circulated papers in Bengal beg to submit 
the accompanying memorandum for the consideration of the Board. We are 
aware that the date for submitting such memorandum fixed by the Board 
has expired. But we hope you will kindly accept this memorandum and 
oblige. 

2. "We have been authorised to say that Pandit Shyam Sundar Chakravarti 
of the “ Servant ’ ’ also supports qualified protection for paper industry in- 
India. 


Memorandum, dated the 20th December 1924. 

In view of the altered circumstances created by the publication of the 
evidence of the Paper Manufacturers before the Tariff Board and the request 
for exemption of News Print from protective tariff by the applicants for 
protection the following journalists hereby submit a memorandum in favour 
of- qualified protection for the paper industry of India. 

(a) We regard the paper industry as national one though it was originally 

started, by Europeans, because it has opened a new line of busi¬ 
ness to the Indians and several mills have been started by Indians 
which are entirely Indian in every respect. 

( b ) It is utilizing a very great amount of Indian money—some say over 

70 per cent, of the capital invested is Indian. 

(e) It is employing many thousands of Indian workers (over 70,000) who 
will, if thrown out of employment, add to the difficulty of solving 
our problem of unemployment. 

(d) It is using waste products such as waste paper, rags, etc., which 

can never be utilized in any other way with so great an economi¬ 
cal value. 

(e) This industry is also helping many other Indian industries such as 

coal, lime”, china clay, rosin, etc., which could not be utilized 
to such an extent in any other Indian industry. 

(f) It is helping the railways. 

(g) It is using Indian raw materials such as Sabai grass and the income 

derived by the Government from this head has reduced the stress 
of higher taxation on many other heads. 

2. The protection of this industry' lias a great moral value—it grows the 
habit of using Indian goods—a habit which is vital to national improvement. 
This habit when cultured will help them to buy all other Indian goods. 

3. This protection will slacken the speed of unfair competition against 
all other industries and will save many other infant indigenous industries so- 
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that every foreign competitor will think twice before making this market their 
-easiest dumping ground. 

4. The protection should be allowed for a limited period during which the 
mills must organise to meet foreign competition and increase production to 
meet the full demand. This duty should be imposed only on those qualities 
of papers which are produced by the Indian mills. High class papers like 
Art paper, etc., should like news print be exempted. 

5. So long as wood pulp is not made here or bamboo pulp is not produced 
in sufficient quantity the pulp should be exempted from higher tariff for a 
certain period, during which the Indian pulp industry must arrange to pro¬ 
duce all kinds of pulps in India with up-to-date plant. 

A very strong propaganda is being carried on mainly by importers of papers, 
etc., who are vitally interested in crushing this industry but we must place 
the national interest before personal or group interest and think it of great 
importance to save this industry from unfair foreign competition, as its 
progress will raise the economic status of the country by using Indian raw 
materials, Indian labour, Indian capital and lastly utilizing waste products 
which cannot be used in any other way as already stated. 

We must not look at it from the racial point of view but only from the 
view-point of national necessity. 

Protection to this industry will not only save this industry but act as an 
instance of brilliant hopefulness and encouragement to many other industries 
which are still crouching and gropping in the dark and gloom of foreign 
competition. 
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Witness No. 5. 

LITHOGRAPHIC INDUSTRY, BOMBAY. 

A.—Wbitten. 

Written statement, dated the 15th September 1924 , from (1) The Ravi Udaya 
and Vijaya Litho Works, ( 2 ) The Bolton Fine Art Litho Works, (S) The Shivraj 
Fine Art Litho Works, (i) The Ravi Varma Fine Art Litho Works, (5) Tayan m 
sagar Litho Electric Press, (6) The Hind Britannia Litho Press, and (?) to (10) 
from other signatories. 

With reference to the proposal of your Board to recommend to the Govern¬ 
ment of India that the present import duty of fifteen per cent, on coated, art 
.and high class glazed printing paper should be increased to thirty per cent., we, 
the undersigned, respectfully beg to lay before you the following facts which 
we trust your Board will kindly take into very serious consideration before 
forwarding to the Government of India any proposal in regard to alteration of 
the import duty on these articles. 

Your present proposal of increasing the duty on coated, art and high class 
glazed printing paper has doubtless been formulated with the idea of protecting 
a very important branch of Indian industries—the Indian paper mills. If your 
Board are of opinion that by increasing the present rate of duty on these articles 
they are protecting the Indian paper mills, they are labouring under a grave 
misapprehension. It is also evident that they have overlooked the fact that 
another very important branch of Indian industries—the Lithographic Presses— 
will suffer considerably, inasmuch as they will have to import their coated, art 
and high class glazed printing paper, which are practically the only grades of 
paper used in their presses, from Europe at a higher rate of duty, with the 
result that Europe will then be in a position to execute all orders for Mill Tickets, 
Match Labels, Bidi Labels, Cigar Packets, Pictures, Posters, Post Cards, Playing 
Cards, etc., printed on coated, art and high class glazed printing paper, at a 
far cheaper rate than what the Indian Lithographic Presses will ever be able 
to offer. The inevitable result will therefore be that this branch of Indian 
industries will be crippled. In the formulation of your proposals due considera¬ 
tion has doubtless been paid by your Board to the fact that Indian Capital haa 
been invested in Indian paper mills; but consideration should also be paid to 
the fact that Indian Capital, Indian Labour and Indian Management are solely 
employed in our Indian Lithographic Presses. 

Our Indian paper mills do not at present manufacture coated, art and high 
class glazed printing paper. Any protective proposal of increasing duty on these 
special articles will therefore not benefit this industry. It is our considered 
opinion that if any protective proposals are to be put forward by your Board 
to the Government of India in regard to an increase of duty on articles which 
affect two leading branches of Indian industries—the Indian paper mills and 
the Indian presses—duty should be increased on all such paper imported into 
India such as are already being manufactured in India by our Indian paper 
mills. This policy will help the Indian paper mills. To help Indian presses 
which surely need an equal amount of protection as the Indian paper mills, 
we respectfully suggest that a proposal should be made to the Government of 
India to either forgo or reduce the present import duty on coated, art and high 
class glazed printing paper, which are such an essential feature of their produc¬ 
tion, and endeavour to balance any such loss of customs revenue that may arise 
by increasing the duty on the import of such papers as are already being 
manufactured in India by our Indian paper mills. The question of increasing 
customs duty on coated, art and high class glazed printing paper as a protective 
measure in favour of our Indian paper mills should be raised at a time when 
our Indian paper mills are in a position to meet the demands of our Indian 
presses by the manufacture and supply of coated, art and high class glazed 
printing paper, which, at the present moment, they are not able to manufacture. 

We shall be glad if you will kindly give this matter your sympathetic 
consideration. 


VOL. II. 


D 
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Statement II.—Handed in by Mr. M. A. Joshi of the Bavi Udaya Pres* 
before oral examination on September Sith. 

In order to give protection to tire paper industry in India, the raising of 
import duty on foreign paper is under contemplation, but the fact that the 
proposed expedient will affect adversely the lithographic works in India 
appears to have been overlooked altogether. There is not the slightest 
shadow of doubt that the Tariff Board has at its heart the welfare of the new 
industries and business in India and that the Board will therefore suggest 
such means to attain that end, as will not be prejudicial to any such 
industries or business. 

In lithographic printing, the paper holds an important position in rela¬ 
tion to the class and quality of work to be produced. Some papers are good, 
some are bad; some are suitable for one class of work and just as unsuitable 
for another; while the endless variety in quality and substance gives the 
ordinary litho printer many “ a bad half-hour.” 

Paper is manufactured from a variety of substances possessing a fibrous 
nature, such as linen and cotton rags, esparto grass, jute, hemp, manilla, 
wood, straw, etc. 

Linen is used in making bank note, bank post, typewriting, parchment 
and other high class writing papers. All these are extremely strong' and 
durable and do not take on a smooth surface, this being one of their special 
features which is prized by those who use these qualities. Unless the surface 
of these papers is very rough they print very well from stone, taking on a 
fine sharp black impression of the engraved work, which is generally what 
is required to be printed for commercial stationery. 

Cotton rags for many years was the principal material used in paper 
manufacture, and nothing has yet been found so suitable for the purpose, 
though owing to the inability of the civilised world to provide a sufficient 
supply, substitutes have been found in the articles enumerated above. Rag 
paper as it is called, is considered the best and durable of printing papers, 
and “ plate ” paper is the purest and best of the kind. Rag paper is only 
used at the present time in the production of very high class publications and 
works of art. 

Esparto grass is largely used in making fine printings and is admirably 
adapted for the purpose. Spanish grass is considered the best and this, 
when mixed with a small proportion of cotton rags, gives a printing paper 
which is the best possible for general lithographic work. The fibre of 
esparto grass seems to possess a soft and kindly nature which lends itself to 
the reception of the printing ink, being quite opposite to that of wood fibre 
which is hard and harsh. 

Jute and hemp are used for making wrapping, sealing, tea and biscuit 
bag, and other papers, all of which require to be of a strong tough nature. 

Manilla is used for making the well-known paper, bearing its own name. 
It is very similar in substance to jute and hemp and gives a strong, almost 
untearable, sheet of paper which is used for address labels, boxes, book 
covers, etc. 

Wood fibre has come more recently into the market as a paper-making 
material and as a substitute for esparto grass. It is now largely used in 
the manufacture of printings of journals, newspapers and cheap booklets. 
The better qualities are used, along with a proportion of other fibres, such 
as esparto, in making ordinary printings. Paper which has a large pro¬ 
portion of wood fibre in its composition is recognised by being rather brittle 
and of a hard unkindly naturt which makesj-jt unsuitable for lithographic 
colour works. 

Straw is used along with wood in the production of the cheapest quality 
of news printings. This paper is extremely brittle and easily torn, as seen 
in what is generally used for evening newspapers. 
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Some samples of the paper manufactured in India are hereto appended. 
The Board will easily find how this sort of paper is altogether useless for 
litho printing. Lithographic works in India have, without any alternative, 
to depend upon foreign paper such as chrome paper, art paper, imitation 
art, ivory finished, super calender, flint paper, etc. Until these sort® of 
paper are manufactured in India, the raising of import duty on such paper 
will only mean that the Indian lithographic works will have to close down, 
owing to the diversion of their business to Germany. Although the present 
rate of import duty on pictures printed in Europe is 30 per cent, and that 
on lithographic paper 15 per cent., it goes very difficult with the lithographic 
works here, to compete with them, because in addition to the duty on paper, 
they have to pay duty on printing ink at 2J per cent., on zinc plates at 15 
per cent., on spirits at 15 per cent., on dry colours at 15 per cent., on 
dumping cloth at 15 per cent., on pumise stones at 15 per cent., on litho¬ 
graphic stones at 2J per cent., etc. It goes without saying, therefore, that 
any increase in the present rate of duty on foreign paper is sure to defeat 
the object, which it is intended to achieve, vis., the protection of Indian 
industries. The proper measure to gain the object in view, would in my 
humble opinion, be to reduce the present import duty on foreign litho 
paper and instead to increase that on imported pictures, mill labels, and 
such other printed matter. 

1 trust the Board will realise the force of the above argument and save 
the Indian litho works from ruin. 
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Statement III. —Statement showing the kinds of papers, used in the Ravi 
Varma Press, Malavli (O. I, P. Railway), Messrs. Hate and Company’s 
Press, B.omhay, and the Ravi Udaya and Vijaya Fine Arts IAtho Press, 
Ohatkopar, which are required to be exempted'■ from duty. 


No. of 
sample. 

Trade Name of Paper. 

Current prices 
in Bombay per 
lb. 

C. I. F. prices 
as the papers 
arrive in the 
steamers with¬ 
out paying duty 
per ton 



Bs. A. P.. 

£. s. d. 

1 

Chrome ..... 

0 5 3 

42 10 10 

2 

Glazed . 

0 4 3 

32 15 0 

3 

Cream Laid printing or writing 
papers for printing exercise books 
for Schools. 

0 5 0 

39 13 0 

4 

Ordinary Printing paper . 



5 

Super Calendered .... 

0 + 6 

32 0 0 

6 

Litho Paper (highly calendered) 

0 4 6 

32 0 0 

7 

Dint Paper foolscap size 

4 2 0 
per ream of 480 
sheets. 

0 4 10 

per ream of 480 
sheets. 

8 

Imitation Art .... 

0 5 0 

38 0 0 

9 

Poster Paper..... 

0 4 4J 

33 0 0 

10 

' Bough printing paper for printing 
Koran. 

0 2 5 

20 0 0 

11 

Card board for playing cards in 
various colours. 

0 6 3 

52 0 0 

12 

Mechanical super calendered printing 

0 3 0 

25 0 0 
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LITHOGRAPHIC INDUSTRY, BOMBAY. 


B.— Oral. 

Evidence of Messrs. SCHLEICHER, Proprietor, Ravi Varma 
Press, A. G. HATE, Partner, Messrs. HATE & Co., 
and M. A. JOSHI, Proprietor, Ravi Udaya and 
Vijaya Fine Arts, Litho Press, recorded at 
Bombay on Wednesday the 24th 
September 1924. 

President. —I think the most important information it is desirable that we 
should obtain from you to-day is to find out, as exactly as we can, the kinds of 
paper which you desire should be exempted from any increased duties that may 
be imposed upon paper generally. There is just one point which I would like to 
correct. In your original representation you seem to be under the impression 
that there were certain proposals which were put forward by the Board. You 
refer to “ the proposal of your Board ”; again you say “your present pro¬ 
posal ” and then you say “ in the formulation of your proposals.” The Board 
have not got to that stage yet. Certain proposals have been made to us by the 
manufacturers of paper, but we have made none of our own. The state of the 
case is that the plaintiff has adduced his evidence. We are now hearing the 
evidence for the defence, so to speak. The Board have not expressed any 
opinion at all one way or the other. The question is entirely open at present. 

I gather that generally your position is that in the lithographic works the 
kinds of paper you use—practically all of them—are not made in India? 

Mr. Schleicher. —No. 

President. —Therefore, if a higher duty were imposed, you would suffer, and 
the paper manufacturer would be no better off? 

Mr. Schleicher. —Not at all. 

President. —Then I gather from the second representation that was hand¬ 
ed * in by Mr. Joshi to-day that most of the papers you use 1 are made largely 
from esparto grass with a certain proportion, not a very large proportion, 
perhaps, of linen rags. Is that correct- generally? 

Mr. Joshi. —Yes. 

President. —As far as the possibilities of making those kinds of paper in 
India are concerned, we have been told that sabai grass possesses qualities 
very similar to esparto grass. 

Mr. Joshi. —I think that is not true, because I sent some samples to the 
Indian mills and asked them to make papers as per samples. They could not 
make them and are not in a position to make them even now. I challenge them 
to do those papers. If Indian mills could make those kinds of paper, I should 
be the first to buy them. 

President. —That shows that hitherto they have not succeeded in doing it, 
but not that it is an impossibility. If esparto is a suitable material, then 
sabai grass which possesses similar qualities should also be found suitable. It 
might very well be that, before the Indian mills could manufacture those kinds 
of paper, they would have to make a lot of unsuccessful experiments, and only 
gradually learn how to do it. 

Mr. Schleicher. —But there is another question. _ We use mostly coated paper. 
It would be quite impossible to manufacture it in India. The climate would 
stand against it. 
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President. —How would the climate operate? Can you explain that? 

Mr. Schleicher. —The common paper is the ordinary stuff. The chief thing 
to do with it is coating. If it would be possible to do it, I. would have dona 
it myself already. Here we have got a dry climate and a moist climate. Both 
are extremes. If there is anything wrong, the coated paper would not work 
at all. 

President, —Do you mean in the paper mill? 

Mr. Schleicher. —No. Coating is altogether a different business. 

President. —Is that the case that the coating is applied to the paper in 
Europe in a separate establishment outside the paper mill? 

Mr. Schleicher. —Tes. 

President. —What exactly happens in Europe then? W T ho are the people 
who actually coat the paper? 

Mr. Schleicher. —Coating is a special business. 

President. —Quite apart from the manufacture of paper? 

Mr. Schleicher. —Yes, and this paper is mostly manufactured in Germany. 
Thev have kept it a secret. Nobody else knows how to manufacture this 
paper, i.e., how the coating is done. If the coating is not done properly, it 
will not print. It has been tried. During the war, we used to get our paper 
from America, but that was no good and we could not get at all any good 
paper. We had to fall back again on Germany. 

President. —The process by which the paper is coated, is it something of a 
trade secret? 

Mr. Schleicher. —It is more or less a trade secret. 

President.— Are there only certain works in the world who are able to do it? 

Mr. Schleicher. —Yes. 

President. —Is it known what the materials are with which it is coated? 

Mr. Schleicher. —We know the materials. We cannot manage it here. 
Besides, after coating the paper it has to be calendered. It cannot be done in 
India. It has been tried in many mills. 

President. —Tell us why it cannot be done. 

Mr. Schleicher. —The climate works against it. I tried the various paper 
mills. They say that it could not be done, because the climate works against it. 

President. —What oxactly is the process of paper calendering? 

Mr. Schleicher. —There are several rollers made of steel. The paper is in 
big reels and is allowed to pass through those rollers. Before it is passed, 
it looks rough.’ Afterwards the paper is glazed by heavy pressure. 

President. —What is the difficulty? Is it the moisture or the heat that 
stands in the way? 

Mr. Schleicher.— Either it is too moist or too dry. It must be done in a 
climate like that of Europe where it is neither too dry nor too moist. We have 
got to match 13 colours. If the paper differs a line only, it is sufficient to 
spoil the work. 

President. —That is to say, you have got to print the same sheet of paper 
perhaps 12 or 13 times and even more, and I gather that it is very important 
that the paper should not stretch at all? 

Mr. Schleicher .—No. 

President. —It is necessary to get each impression exactly on the top of the 
other ? 

Mr. Schleicher. —Otherwise there will be many heads. I thought that 
Government would reduce the import duty rather than increase it. 

President. —That is another matter. All that has happened so far is that 
the paper manufacturers have asked that this duty should be imposed on all 
kinds of paper, the only exception being newsprint. Of course we shall_ put to 
them what you have told us, and if they cannot establish their ability to 
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manufacture things of this kind, it seems to me that there would be no case 
at all for putting on an extra duty, because clearly nobody, whatever their 
opinions may be on the tariff question, wants to put* on protective duties that 
cannot do anybody any good. 

Mr. Schleicher. —Quite so. There is another difficulty we have got at 
present which works against us. I was two years ago in Germany and was 
trying to buy paper machinery, etc. Everything was arranged. * Of course 
I did not tell them that I would take them to India. When they came to 
know that it was for India later, they asked me to pay 40 per cent. more. 
I asked why and was told “ This is only for Germans.” 

President. —There were differential rates then for export and for internal 
consumption. 

Mr. Schleicher. —-It makes it so difficult for us. They can produce labels 
cheaper than we can do here. Everything is like that. Colour, varnish, etc., 
you will have to buy from there and at so much higher price. And we have to 
compete against foreign products. 

President. —That was two years ago. Is it your opinion that this state of 
things still exists? 

Mr. Schleicher. —It is still the case. They have gone up a little more just 
now. 

President. —There have been a good many changes in Germany. During 
the last 18 months the gold price of everything has risen. Have you any 
evidence to show that they are still following that policy in Germany of 
selling to their own factories at lower prices than they sell for export? 

Mr. Schleicher. —I suppose it is still the same. Our price of paper, i.e., 
the price at which we buy paper now, is much higher than it was at that 
time. 

President. —I am not surprised. I should expect that. The gold price would 
be decidedly higher. 

Mr. Schleicher. —But their other goods are cheaper than they used to be, 
pictures, labels, etc. That is just the trouble; we cannot compete against 
them. 

President. —Have you made any enquiries during the last 18 months? Have 
you any definite evidence that the same state of affairs exists? 

Mr. Schleicher. —No, I do not know about that. I only know that prices 
are higher. 

President. —You only compare the price of paper and the price of the 
finished product with the prices that existed when you were in Germany? 

Mr. Schleicher. —Yes. 

President.- —That carries one a certain way. 

Mr. Schleicher. —They are encouraging their industry as much as they can 
in Germany. 

President. —I understand that in this particular business even before the 
war it was the practice to make it easy for the German lithographers to get 
their materials cheap, and to make them more expensive to buyers in foreign 
countries. Is that right? 

Mr. Schleicher.— Then we could export from Germany but now we cannot. 
There is the control over it. Before the war there was no control. You can 
buy anything. Now you cannot. 1 was trying to buy a machine. 

President. —Could you not buy it without disclosing for whom you are 
buying ? 

Mr. Schleicher. —You cannot. It is too big. 

President. —Mr. Joshi, you wished to tell us another difficulty. 

Mr. Joshi. —The German printers can buy their paper on the spot, whereas 
we have to keep a stock and a lot of money has to be spent on it and then 
to manage our offices. Those people directly go to the manufacturers and buy 
whatever amount of paper they require and at cheaper prices. 
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President. —You have to carry a larger stock and that means interest on 
working capital? 

Mr. Joshi. —Because the paper is not manufactured here. 

President. —But that is common to many industries. 

Mr. Joshi. —It is not common to any industry. 

President. —I mean it is common to any industry which has to import its 
raw materials. 

Mr. Joshi, —Yes. 

Mr. Schleicher, —If the paper manufacturers could only manufacture some¬ 
thing useful to us ; we would only be too glad to buy from them. 

President. —Then you would be able to save a certain amount of 
expenditure? 

Mr. Schleicher. —T have to carry stock worth about a lakh of rupees. I 
have to keep all varieties. When customers ask for a particular thing, I 
cannot tell them that I have to order from Europe. Moreover they want 
their things within a fortnight. 

Mr. Joshi. —That is the case of every lithographer. 

Mr. Schleicher. —We lose interest on capital. If Indian manufacturers could 
supply us with paper, we would only he too glad to buy from them. Even the 
glazed paper they cannot give us because they cannot calender. That is the 
trouble here. 

President. —Perhaps each of you might be able to answer this separately. 
What enquiries have you made from the Indian Paper Mills as to whether they 
could supply the kind of paper that you require? 

Mr. Joshi. —I have made enquiries. 

President. —About what kinds? 

Mr. Joshi. —I sent samples of glazed paper and chrome paper and asked 
them to make as per samples. But they said that they were not in a position 
to prepare such kinds here at all. 

President. —Have you ever made any enquiries, Mr. Hate? 

Mr. Hate. —I asked for printing paper or writing paper for printing exercise 
books for schools. 

President. —Are they lithographed? 

Mr. Hate. —Yes. I gave the contract to the Poona Mills who promised to 
do it for me. After some time they cancelled it, simply that they could 
not manufacture. That was an ordinary class of paper, not very expensive. 
Another instance was this. I asked Padainji Mills for ordinary printing 
paper. That mill is in Byculla. They could not do it for me. These are 
the instances I know. 

President. —Mr. Schleicher, have you tried to get it from the Indian Mills? 

Mr. Schleicher. —I am using mostly chrome paper. I asked the Titaghur 
Mills but they told me that they did not manufacture anything for lithographers 
at all. That settled it. We did not have any long correspondence. 

President. —I would like to get down a list of those papers which you require 
and which you want to be exempted from duty. 

Mr. Schleicher. —I can send you samples.* 

President. —Supposing we were proposing a higher tariff on paper we should 
have to specify exactly those classes of paper which would not be subject to 
the new tariff, and we cannot attach samples to the Tariff Schedule which is 
part of the Act. We have got to make our intentions sufficiently plain in 
writing. The schedule itself must define what those papers are. In many 
cases, there is a well known trade name. That would be quite sufficient, I 
expect. I gather from your representation that it includes super calendered 
paper which is used for other kinds of illustrations besides lithograph. It is 
more or less of the same quality. 


For list, See Statement III. 
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Mr. Schleicher. —Yos. 

President. —Then this chrome paper is used almost solely by lithographers, 
is that right? 

Mr. Schleicher. —Yes. 

President. —Why is that name given to it? Is it dependent on coating? 

Air. Schleicher. —Yes. 

President. —In the Tariff Schedule there is an item “ litho paper.” 

Mr. Schleicher. —Highly calendered paper is litho paper too. It is a 
special manufacture. 

President. —What is it made of? 

Mr. Schleicher. —Made of rags. There is very little wood in it, but still it 
is used. People want high glaze. We have too glazed chrome paper. 

President. —What is this flint paper used for? 

Mr. Schleicher. —For labels and so on; I have got samples of labels, etc., 
here. This is a very big trade in India—labels for cloths and things like 
that. This is coated paper and we call it flint paper. 

President. —Imitation art paper is not exclusively for pictures; it is used 
for other kinds of illustrations ? 

Mr. Joshi. —They use it for half tone. 

President, —You use also poster paper? 

Mr. Joshi.‘ —Yes. 

President. —Are these the main kinds'? 

Mr. Schleicher. —I should mention one more and that is a rough printing 
paper. It is used for printing the Holy Koran for Muhammadans. 

President..- —Cannot they be made in India? 

Mr. .Schleicher. —Where are the means I do not know. 

President.—But cannot they use the ordinary Indian paper for printing the 
Holy Koran? 

Mr. Schleicher. —They have got a special paper for it. If you put th© 
ordinary glazed paper it would not appear thin. 

President. —Where does it come from? 

Mr. Schleicher.— From Norway and Sweden. 

President.— That is a wood paper? 

Mr. Schleicher. —Yes. 

President. —It seems that this is in a different position from the others. 
There is no particular reason why it should not be made in India, 

Mr. Schleicher. —It is the cheapest paper and it is made there. 

President. —There may be some reason why Muhammadans insist on wood 
paper and there may be different reasons also for exempting it. I have asked 
these questions just now so as to get a general idea, but it -would be desirable 
if you would consult together and give us a list of the papers that you -would 
like to be exempted giving their trade names, if they have any, and I think 
it would be useful if when you send the list to us you attach a sample of each 
kind, clearly labelled, and if you could give us what you believe the current 
prices in Bombay and the c.i.f. prices as it arrives in the steamer without 
paying duty.* 

When did lithography start in India? Has it been going on for many 
years ? 

Mr. Schleicher. —For a certain number of years. I started the Bavi Varma 
Press. 

President .—ITow long ago? 


Statement III. (list). 
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Mr. Schleicher.— 31 years ago. 

President. —So it has been going on for some time, 

Mr. Joshi. —There were really small presses. It was Chitrashala who first 
started the colour works forty years ago, and then the Ravi Varma Press was 
started by Mr. Schleicher. 

President. —So it is an industry which has been in existence from before the 
war. 

Mr. Joshi. —Yes. 

President. —How many different works are there in existence on this side 
of India doing lithographic work? 

Mr. Joshi. —I do not know how many, but there are in Bombay alone about 
50 lithographic works, small and big. 

President. —There are a number of works who have specialised in different 
things? 

Mr. Joshi. —Yes. 

President. —Which is the most important and the biggest branch in the case 
of the different works? 

Mr. Joshi. —I think the mill labels. In the lithographic line unless you work 
in all branches you'cannot go on with your business. 

President. —That is just what the Paper mills also have told us. But 
which branch gives you the biggest volume of work? 

Mr. Joshi. —Mill labels. 

President. —Is the illustrations and Indian pictures work important, or is 
it a minor one? 

Mr. Joshi. —It is an important one. 

President. —Was competition from Germany very keen before the war^* 

Mr. Schleicher. —Yes, but then of course I was able to meet it. 

President. —Do you think that competition is keener now than it used to be 
before the war? 

Mr. Schleicher. —Yes. At that time the duty on paper was 2^- per cent, but 
now it is 15 per cent., and at present, in spite of tbe 15 per cent, duty, it is 
very difficult to compete even now. 

President. —What was the duty on the finished lithograph before the war? 

Mr. Schleicher. —5 per cent. 

President. —You had only a difference of 2* per cent, between the duty on 
paper and the duty on the lithograph. Now you have got a duty of 15 per cent, 
on paper and 80 per cent, on lithographs. In that respect you ought to be 
better off. 

Mr. Schleicher. —At that time paper was very cheap, and Germany was 
selling their material on the same basis as India while they do not do so at 
present. 

President. —Could you give us any more facts to illustrate the keenness of 
competition and the danger that lithographic work might go out of, the country 
if the cost of paper is increased? In what branch of work is competition 
keenest? 

Mr. Joshi. —Mill labels. They are coming from Germany at Rs. 5-8 per 
thousand. 

President. —How would that compare with the pre-war price? 

Mr. Schleicher. —It was nearly Rs. 8 before the war. 

President. —How would that compare with the pre-war price? 

Mr. Schleicher. —Yes. 

President. —Do you find it possible to compete at that price? 

Mr. Schleicher. —It is impossible to compete. 
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(All representatives said that they cannot compete at that price.) 

President. —If you found that during the last two years you were losing 
business, have you been able to recapture it P 

Mr. Schleicher. —At the present time we have not got even the ordinary scale 
business : business is not so much flourishing. 

President. — I have not yet found a man who said that his business was 
getting on all right. 

Mr. Schleicher. —Before the war we were earning something but now it is 
very difficult. 

President. —I notice that in both of your representations you made certain 
suggestions, namely, to reduce the present import duty on litho paper and to 
raise the duty on lithographs. I am afraid it is rather outside the scope of our 
enquiry, and also I am afraid you will find it difficult to prove_ that this 
industry satisfies the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission, for 
practically all your materials come from abroad, so that you are not in a 
position in the near future to become firmly established. 

Mr. Kale. —You have told us that Germany competes with you in the 
matter of mill labels. Does it compete with you also in the matter of 
mythological and other pictures? Of course it is a very difficult question for you 
to answer, but can you tell me whether German mythological pictures compare 
favourably with yours? 

Mr. Joshi. —In the market the customers do not care whether it is beautiful 
or not. They only care for the price. 

Mr. Kale. —My impression is that Germany caters for the illiterate classes 
in this country. They only produce things of very cheap quality. I was not 
impressed with their pictures from the point of view of art. I am asking 
you whether that does not count with the purchasers in India. Do they not 
look to art? 

Mr. Joshi. —They don’t. 

Mr. Schleicher. —They only look to the price and the colour. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think it is due to want of taste so far as art is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Joshi. —People who have not studied art do not care so long as it is the 
picture of Vishnu or Shiva or something of that sort. 

Mr. Kale. —Am I to understand that these pictures are purchased mainly 
by the poorer and middle class people? 

Mr. Joshi. —There are some buyers who appreciate art, but there are very 
few of them. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you feel that the competition which existed before the war 
in these pictures will be revived or is already reviving? Are you receiving any 
German pictures in India now? 

Mr. Schleicher.—Yea. They are reviving, and that competition it will be 
very difficult to face. 

Mr.Kale.- —The duty on the import of these pictures is 30 per cent. You 
think that duty is not enough? 

Mr. Joshi. —That is our view. Our idea is this that on printed materials 
coming from Europ© tlier© musi> be a duty, and on paper it must be reduced. 

Mr. Kale. —You cannot have it both ways. At present we are concerned 
to consider what are your difficulties. 

Mr. Joshi. —What we want is this, that our materials should not be made 
dearer. 

Mr. Kale. —Your materials should not be made dearer for you, that is the 
position you take up, apart from what you have been saying about the 30 per¬ 
cent duty? 

Mr. Joshi. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —You buy your paint and other materials in Germany? 
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Mr, Joshi. —Yes. We cannot get it anywhere else. There is one factory at 
Calcutta but the colour is not good. It is not useful for good lithographic 
purposes. 

Mr. Kale .—You are not satisfied with this? 

Mr. Schleicher .—It is impossible to use that stuff. 

Mr. Kale .—Germany commands cheap paper, cheap paints, etc., and you 
have to meet that competition in both these lines, and I think you import 
your machinery also from Germany? 

Mr. Joshi .—From Germany and also from England. 

Mr, Kale ,—So there is a three-fold handicap, and on this ground you want 
that the price of your paper should not he raised by an additional duty ? 

Mr. Joshi—Yes. 
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Witness No. 6. 

MESSRS. THACKER, SPINK AND CO., CALCUTTA. 

A.—Whitten. 

Statement I.—Representation, dated the 8th December 198i- 

Further to our letter of the 29th November addressed to Poona and in 
reply to yours of the 12th idem, we beg to remark as follows: 

The evidence we propose to tender does not cover a great deal of ground 
and applies principally to our business as publishers and printers. 

It appears to us that a tariff on paper will be of no particular value 
to any people but the Revenue Authorities as the local mills have never been 
able to manufacture paper that is suitable for our class of publishing. The 
consequences of a tariff, as far as we are concerned, would he that we should 
have to pay a higher price for imported paper and we should therefore be 
compelled to increase the published price of our books. 

If local mills could produce paper suitable for publishing we should use it. 
We are not wedded to imported paper. 

As a concrete instance we send herewith two copies of our Indian Directory 
published during the war years and for which we were compelled to use 
country made paper. We also send a copy of our current issue of the Direc¬ 
tory which will show you the difference. When hostilities were, over and we 
could again get imported paper we asked the Titaghur Mills if they could 
give us a better quality paper, in which case we would have continued with 
them. But they were unable to do so, Mr, Hooper of our firm tendered the 
correspondence on this subject when giving evidence on the same subject on 
behalf of the Master Printers’ Association when the Indian Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion was considering the general question. Unfortunately the file has been 
lost. 

We have never been able to purchase paper from local mills that is 
suitable for the printing of half tone blocks and much of our business is of 
this nature. 

Indian firms are entering largely into the publishing business and produce 
very choice books illustrated in colour. We will produce samples of these. 
This class of book would be hit very hard by a tariff while the local mills 
would derive no benefit from the import. 

By increasing the duty on paper the cost of educational books will be 
largely increased. There are hundreds of thousands of such books published 
in India every year and the increase of price will he a real hardship to people 
who can ill-afford to pay. 

As an example of the manner in which paper mills will raise their rates 
when they have anything resembling a monopoly the following figures may be 
of interest. They are taken from actual purchases by us from the Titaghur 
Miil. 


Mill Dividend. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Price per 
ton in 
sterling. 

Advance 

in 

price. 



As. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Per cent. 

Nil 

August 1914 .... 

2 0 

18 13 4 


Nil 

March 1015 

2 If 

15 16 8 

n 
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Mill Dividend. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Price per 
ton in 
sterling. 

Advance 

in 

price. 





As. p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Per cent. 

6 per cent 

February 1916 

• 

• 

3 0 

28 

0 

0 

50 

20 „ 

1917 


• ! 

5 0 

46 

13 

4 

150 

35 „ 

„ 1918 

• 

. 

6 3 

58 

6 

8 

212 


November 1918 

• 

• 

7 3 

67 

13 

4 

262J 

50 „ 

September 1919 

• 

• 

5 6 

51 

6 

8 

175 

60 „ 

March 1920 



6 0 

66 

0 

0 

200 


January 1921 

* 

* 

7 6 

70 

0 

0 

275 


In connection with the above figures it is interesting to note that in 
1917 when chemicals and transport were three times normal cost the charge 
for paper was annas 5 per lb. and a 20 per cent, dividend was earned. This 
is roughly the price charged at the present time which is one that is appa¬ 
rently disastrous for the mill. We made no comment on this fact which 
probably can be explained. 

Wo are sending herewith samples of the paper referred to above and also- 
paper which we are buying from Andrew Yules (The India Paper Co., Ld.) at 
annas 4-9 per lb. and which we are using at present. In our oral examin¬ 
ation ws may he able to give information regarding these papers and their 
suitability or otherwise for publishing. 

At the present time when Indians are endeavouring to attain their proper 
place in the British Empire it should be the policy of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to foster this, and the Printing Trade in India is well on the way 
towards equality in this line with our other dominions. It would be a grievous, 
mistake, therefore, to handicap the Indian Printer by depriving him of the. 
opportunity of doing Commercial printing on a large scale by compelling 
mercantile and trade houses to obtain their printing from overseas, as they 
naturally would do, and already do in some cases when it is found cheaper- 
to do so. 

We send herewith a portfolio of products of the Titaghur Paper Mills,, 
showing their range of samples. We also send you for comparison a range 
of English samples. Even a layman will appreciate the difference shown. 
You will see that the English range of samples show many kinds impossible 
to manufacture in India, yet under the proposed tariff a further enhanced 
duty would have to he paid on these. The" samples sent are only a few. 
There are many more of the same nature used in India by the Printing 
Trade. 

In conclusion we would point out that as the present tax on paper is 15 
per cent, on the market valuation and not on the invoice price, the local 
manufacturers enjoy protection to a far greater extent than is imagined. For 
instance, on a paper invoiced at 3} per lb. we are taxed 15 per cent. on. 
4 annas 3 pies. 
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Statement II.—Supplementary statement submitted by Messrs. Thacker, Spink 

&, Co., Calcutta. 

(Letter, dated 22nd January 1925.) 

With further reference to your letter of the 8th instant we beg to say 
that we have tested samples of the bamboo pulp paper. We find this greatly 
above the average paper made in Indian Paper Mills both as to colour and finish. 
The price is not such as will allow of competition with imported paper of the 
same grade. Also it is apparently not very strong and the question of whether 
it will stand rough wear can only be solved by actual experience. It cannot 
be used for wet printing. But with greater practical experience in the manu¬ 
facture it should become an important local industry. 
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MESSRS. THACKER, SPINK & CO., LTD. 

B. —Oral. 

Evidence of Mr. C. F. HOOPER and Mr. C. G. DUNCAN, 
recorded at Calcutta on Tuesday, the 9th December 1924. 

President. —Mr. Hooper, I understand you are appearing on behalf of 
Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Company? 

Mr. Hooper. —Thacker, Spink & Co., and Thacker’s Directories Ld. 

President. —As regards the ink question I understand you are also prepared 
to answer for Messrs. Ewing & Co., Ld.? 

Mr, Hooper. —Mr. Duncan will answer those question. 

President. —Taking the paper question first, I think what you have to say 
in your representation really concentrates upon one point only? 

Mr. Hooper. —That is the only one point we are really interested in. 

President. —That is, that the Indian mills do not produce the kinds and 
qualities you require for your printing and publishing business? 

Mr. Hooper. —Yes. 

President .—Can you tell us what are the binds of paper which you import 
in substantial quantities for your printing?' Are there a number of different 
kinds or is it more or less only two or three kinds? 

Mr. Hooper. —We import, to begin with, paper with a glazed surface, 
which is the so-called art paper, for printing half tone blocks. Then there is 
imitation art paper; there is also the paper that we require for printing law 
books, and for that purpose we have adopted virtually a standard. All our law 
books are printed on one standard of paper. 

President. —What kind of paper is that? 

Mr. Duncan. —That is a paper which contains a large percentage of pure 
rags. 

President. —What, is the trade name? 

Mr. Duncan —Good wood-free printing paper, or book paper. 

President. —Can you tell us why it is desirable or necessary that law books 
should be printed on a paper of this kind? 

Mr. Hooper. —Law books have to last for a good many years and papers 
should be firm in tone and fast in colour. When you start to print a law 
book—let us take a specific instance, at the present time we are printing 
a book on the law of evidence by Sir John Woodroffe. The paper has to go 
backwards and forwards for the proofs to be corrected, and the book is from 
18 months to two years in the press, and we do not want the first part of the 
book to be of different colour to the last, and we do not want them to change 
colour during the process of printing. That of course is from the Eesthetie 
point of view. 

President— It must be a special case where the actual printing of a book 
takas 18 months. 

Mr. Duncan. —Most of the law books do. 

Mr. Hooper. —In the case of Ghose’s ‘ Mortgage ' it was in the press for 
seven years. 

President. —'Are there any other reasons, besides the time the book is in the- 
press, for using a special kind of paper for law hooks? One can understand 
of course that books used by lawyers are frequently looked up and the paper 
ought to be fairly strong. 
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Mr. Hooper ,— The Indian paper is very strong. Strength is not a point 
because the l’itaghur paper, for instance, is extremely strong. That is about 
its only good point. The point is that you must have a nice looking boob. 
You don’t want any pieces of floating straw or dirty marks on it. 

President. —What other kinds are thereP What paper are you using for 
your Directory? 

Mr. Hooper .■— The quality we are using is good printing paper with a good 
percentage of pure rags. 

President .— Who are the makers of this paper? 

Mr. Hooper .— Messrs. John Dickinson. (Shows the current year’s is~ue 
and a copy of the Directory printed on Titaghur paper.) If you look at 
the colour you will find that it is poor in the Titaghur paper. 

President. —That is perhaps due to lapse of time. 

Mr. Hooper. —No. We asked them if they could produce a better paper. 
If they had said that they could produce a better paper, we would have got 
it from them, I think, on sentimental grounds, even if we had to pay a little 
more for it, because they helped us during the war, but they could not do 
anything like that. 

President. —Then it is simply the appearance of the paper you are 
interested in? 

Mr. Hooper. —It is the appearance and the feel. Titaghur is brittle paper 
while the other has got more elasticity about it. 

President .— What advantage does elasticity give to the purchaser of the 
Directory? 

Mr. Hooper. —I think he gets a better article. 

President .— In what respects is it better? 

Mr. Hooper. —If you go along to any place in the Old Court House Street or 
Clive Street and ask for a copy of the Thacker’s Directory, you will get a 
copy of it, that is to say, it is handled very very freely and it will be in rags 
if it is not printed on paper that will stand a good deal of hard wear and tear. 
The locally manufactured paper is very brittle and will get shabby before the 
year is out. It tears and cracks and does not stand folding. 

President .— You have given us three instances—art and imitation papers 
for half tone blocks, and the paper you use for your law books and the paper 
you use for your Directory. Is there any other important kind? 

Mr. Duncan .— Finer classes of antique paper. 

Mr, Hooper, —Antique paper is the paper used for bulbing purposes. If 
you produce a book with, say, 150 pages it is rather thin, but if you produce 
it on so-called antique, a book containing 150 pages will look the size of 250 
pages. It has also other advantages. A book printed on antique paper is 
light, nice to handle and it is also nice to the eye to read. That cannot be 
manufactured out here, I understand. 

Mr. Qinwala .— But they say that for bulk the Indian paper is quite good. 
It has been stated that you can have that effect from paper made out of 
sabai? 

Mr. Duncan ,— Our Indian Exchange Calculators we print on Titaghur paper 
for that reason and also on account of the yellow tone of the paper. 

President. —Mr. Ginwala’s point is this. Yon have told us why you use 
antique paper for printing certain books and one of the reasons you give is its 
bulk. Well, Mr. Ginwala’s point is that this is one of the qualities the Indian 
grass paper possesses. It has got bulk. 

Mr. Duncan.— It has, but the chief reason is that Titaghur cannot produce 
antique of sufficiently clean colour or without any marks on it that makes our 
publications what they are. We produce a superior class of publications. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Does it make any difference in the impression of the type? 

Mr. Hooper .— No, But the Titaghur paper is better for wet'printing. Of 
course we never use wet. paper; we never dream of it. But there are 
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thousands of presses in India that could not print unless they did wet their 
paper. 

President. —Are there any other kinds of paper that you would wish to 
mention ? 

Mr. Hooper. —There is the super-calendered paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you use much super-calendered paper? 

Mr. Hooper. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What kind of work would you use it for? 

■ Mr. Duncan. —For printing books where half tone blocks are required, or 
■where it is not economical to use imitation art which costs more. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is rather important that you should give us the cost of 
these various kinds of paper. For instance, take your last purchase of the 
law book paper. What did you pay for it? 

Mr. Duncan. —The last purchase was somewhere about 6 A. a lb. with duty. 

President. —That is a long way above what the Indian mills are selling 
their paper for. The evidence we have had points to the conclusion that the 
Indian paper mills are selling at somewhere between 3 annas 6 pies to 4 annas 
•6 pies a lb. 

Mr. Duncan. —We are buying from the Indian mills at 4 a,nnas 3 pies per lb. 

President. —What do you pay for your Directory paper? 

Mr. Duncan. —6|<f. 

President. —Beal art paper is 6 d. and upwards? 

Mr. Duncan. —Yes. 

President. —And imitation art? 

Mr. Duncan .— Imitation art is Id. or 8 d. per lb. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is the kind of paper you use? 

Mr. Duncan .— Yes. We get the superior quality. You can get something 
■sold as imitation art, which is merely super-calendered paper. 

Mr. Hooper. —They brought out in London a paper in 1920 which they oalled 
water finish. It was not really art paper at all, hut it was exactly like it 
.■and it was 3cf, cheaper. 

Mr. Ginwala .— We have had it in evidence that imitation art is not more 
■expensive than some varieties of newsprint. 

Mr. Duncan. —There are all kinds of paper coming from the Continent and 
it is rather difficult to give absolutely concrete evidence on that point, 

Mr. Ginwala.—Do I understand that the paper is costing you more than 
6 d. a lb.? 

Mr. Duncan. —Much more than that. It would not be worth our while 
importing paper for ordinary use much below 6 d. 

President. —What price do you pay for super-calendered paper? 

Mr. Duncan. —That is cheaper, 3d, to 4 d. 

President. —The reason why I am asking about the price is that it seems 
io me the kinds of paper you require for printing are a better class of printing 
paper than the Indian mills produce. 

Mr. Hooper .— That is so. 

President. —Therefore it is not surprising that they cannot supply what 
you want. 

Mr. Hooper .— If they can supply us with what we want, we would buy 
from them. 

President. —Can you tell me the price of the imitation art? At any rate 
you cannot complain as some of the witnesses have complained that the present 
duty is much more than 15 per cent. For the imitation art you are only 
paying at a valuation of 4 annas 3 pies. Even the real art is only 6 annas 
6 pies. 

Mr. Duncan .— That is right, but is that the imitation art or super- 
nalendered ? 
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President. —Imitation art you find in the Tariff Schedule. 

Mr. Duncan. —It is 4 annas 3 pies. 

President. —As regards all these papers you cannot claim that the duty 
is more than 15 per cent. 

Mr. Duncan. —We can complain in other cases. Government cannot have 
it in both ways. 

Mr. Hooper. —We are not criticising that. 

President. —Still it is important that it has been brought out in the evidence 
so often that these duties come to very much more than 15 per cent. It is just 
as well to bring out the other side of it. In good many cases it comes to less; 
than 15 per cent. 

Mr. Hooper. —Our point is mainly this. We are underneath the harrow. 
We don’t want you to put too many spikes into it. 

Mr. Duncan. —The point is that they do not stick to that Schedule. 

President. —Are there any writing papers that you specially import? 

Mr. Hooper, —We import a great deal of writing paper. 

President. —That is for your stationery business? 

Mr. Hooper. —Yes. We have made several attempts to use country paper. 
We had a manager who was very friendly with the Bengal Paper Mills. We 
got him to send us several reams of paper. We tried very hard to sell it. 
It could not compete with the English-made papers. We could not make 
head or tail of it. We really did try very hard. 

President. —The writing papers that you sell are probably note paper and 
envelopes for correspondence. 

Mr. Hooper. —The English paper is mostly produced in Kent. There the 
streams are chalk streams and most beautiful pure water. The paper is 
spotless and of a very high quality,, and people have got used to that class 
of paper. It is difficult for them to get used to the paper produced in this 
country. 

President. —That is to say, you attach more importance to the look of the 
note paper? 

Mr. Hooper. —Yes. 

President. —What is the price of the cheapest note paper? 

Mr. Hooper .—About 6 d. a lb. 

President .—Is that cream laid? 

Mr. Hooper. —Yes. 

President. —There again it is only assessed on the valuation, i.c., 4 annas 
6 pies, and the duty is not much more. 

Mr. Duncan. —If you import cream wove you are charged on the invoice 
value, because it does not come under the Tariff. 

President. —Can you tell us in what respects you find the paper made from 
Indian grass mills defective? 

Mr. Hooper. —From our point of view—I am not a technical man as regards 
the manufacturing of paper—it is obvious that sufficient care is not exercised 
in the manufacture and anything goes in. 

President .—What I want to get at from you is not how the defect occurred, 
but what it is. 

Mr. Hooper.' —The paper is dirty. 

President .—Does it contain foreign substances? 

Mr. Hooper. —Yes. 

President. —That is one difficulty which Mr. Ascoli told us yesterday. 

Is there any other defect? 

Mr. Hooper .-—For our purposes the defect is poor finish. 

President. —The surface is uneven and so on? 
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Mr. Hooper.—It is poor _ quality, It is covered with Spots. There are 
pores. Generally speaking, it is a poor quality paper. 

President. —Are there any other defects that you would like to draw our 
attention to which impede you in the way of turning out good work? 

Mr. Hooper. —Nothing except what I have mentioned. 

President. —It is mainly the appearance then? 

Mr, Duncan. —There is*bne thing and that is sheets are not of the same 
thickness. The sheets are uneven. 

President. —Do you think these are the principal defects in grass paper? 

Mr. Hooper. —Yes. 

President. —How do you find the bamboo paper? Do you use that at all? 

Mr, Hooper. —We use the bamboo paper. Bamboo paper is not so strong 
as Titaghur. It is not a bad paper. It is cleaner and has a better finish. 
But it is softer and has not got the wearing qualities, so far as we can see, 
of the Titaghur. It is not suitable for Indian printing, because you cannot 
wet it. 

President, —That is, for the ordinary bazaar work? 

Mr. Hooper. —We could use it. 

President. —What would happen if you wet it? 

Mr. Hooper. —The type would go through it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They only wet paper, because it is otherwise too hard for 
printing. Is it an essential part of the process? 

Mr. Hooper .—No. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In your press do you actually use bamboo paper for printing 
purposes? 

Mr. Hooper. —We use a great deal, 

Mr. Ginwala .—For what kind of things? 

Mr. Hooper .—To be perfectly candid with you at the present time 
Messrs. Traill & Co. are using the paper of the Indian Paper Pulp Co., 
exclusively, because it is 5 per cent, cheaper than Titaghur. They find it 
quite useful. Theirs is a very much lower grade of printing than ours. 

Mr. Ginwala ,—What sort of books? 

Mr. Hooper.— They print their diaries and they do a great deal of cheap 
catalogues. The paper is quite suitable. 

Mr. Ginwala .—For such class of printing as Directories, which you were 
telling us about, you consider that bamboo paper is not suitable? 

Mr. Hooper .—I do not know. It might be in time, 

Mr. Ginwala .—As it is at present? 

Mr. Hooper .—No. 

President .—In what respects is it unsuitable? 

Mr. Hooper .—They make only one grade. 

President .—Why is that grade unsuitable? I just want to know your 
reasons. I am not questioning your reasons in any way. The difference in 
price is so great as compared with imported paper that, if it were suitable for 
your Directory, you would certainly buy it. 

Mr. Hooper.—I am rather puzzled about this. It is only in its infancy. 
It is only within quite recent months that we have seen some of the best 
samples. 

President. —Give it a trial and see what it will do. 

Mr.. Hooper .—If you like I can give you special written report on this 
paper m the course of the next week or so.* 

President.—It you could, it would be very useful indeed. We should be 
very glad to have it. 


Statement II. 
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Mr. Hooper. —To-day I will send for the various grades of paper, put them 
through our presses and send you a special report. As a matter of fact it is 
only iu the last few days that this paper has really come into our hands. 

President. —The main point is that paper has been made from grass for 
40 years or more. Whatever its merits or demerits they must be well-known 
by this time. They have had a good deal of time. But bamboo paper is a totally 
different proposition. It is a new thing almost in the world. It still remains 
to be seen what they can do, or what they are likely to be able to do, and one 
rather wants to keep the two things separate. An opinion which might be 
perfectly right about the one, might be wrong about the other. So that we 
should be very much indebted to .you if you could help us. 

Mr. Hooper. —We will certainly do it.* 

President. —You say you have actually purchased and have also sent us 
the samples of paper which you are buying from Andrew Yule’s at 4 annas 
9 pies per lb. 

Mr. Hooper. —That is Traill & Co, 

President. —When was it purchased? What was the date? 

Mr. Hooper. —A few days ago. We are constantly buying. 

President. —Then it is at the current rate? 

Mr. Hooper. —Quite. 

President. —You have mentioned in another part of the representation that 
the Indian firms are entering largely into the publishing business and produce 
very choice books illustrated in colour. What kinds of paper are used in these 
books ? 

Mr, Hooper. —Art paper. 

President .—Are these real art papers? 

Mr. Hooper. —Yes. 

President. —As far as the real art paper is concerned, I don’t see that there 
will be any more difficulty in keeping them separate under the new tariff than 
there is at present. The prices are so very much higher that there is no 
particular difficulty about that. Indian mills do not claim that they can 
really make good art paper. 

Mr . Hooper.-— -It would be hard on these people who are making these 
books. 

President .—8 d. a lb. is the price of this paper, but the duty is calculated at 
6 annas 6 pies. They are not being heavily taxed by the Customs. 

Mr. Hooper. —That is a matter of opinion. We would much prefer no 
tax at all. 

Mr. Duncan. —It is a tax on us and it does not give Protection to the 
Indian mills. It is a tax for no purposes at all. 

President. —In so far as the protective duties increase the price of paper which 
the Indian mills cannot make, one quite recognises that that consequence 
would follow. 

Mr. Hooper. —There is another point and that is the enormous quantities 
of educational books that are produced in this country now. You won’t realise 
unless you are in the trade. For instance, I imported a machine for Mr. 
Duncan in 1921. That machine has, practically speaking, been running ever 
since on producing Indian educational books for Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
All these hooks have been printed in the vernacular and so far as I know— 
I am not always in the printing office—whenever I go there, that machine is 
always running on producing vernacular hooks of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
Macmillan & Co. supply us with plates and also witli paper; all we do is to 
work that off. If the paper is to go up in price, and I suppose the Indian 
mill paper would rise in price in sympathy, it is going to put up the price 
of these educational books. 

President. —Yes, it might. One cannot form any decided opinion unless 
one knows how much more it would raise, the margin might be considerable. 


See Statement II. 
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The cost of printing a book might be very much less than the cost of printing 
it in England. 

Mr. Hooper. —I am not talking of the printing in England. 

President. —Where else would they print? When printing is done in India 
the saving may be so substantial that it would be quite a big margin. 

Mr. Hooper. —What I th ; nk is that they print in India for the sake of 
cheapness in order to sell the books cheaply. You have always got to remember 
this. Supposing it cost you half an anna more on account of paper to print 
a book, you have got to charge the book an anna and a half. You have always 
got to treble your cost in publishing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Why treble it? 

Mr. Hooper. —One-third has to be paid for the cost, another third for 
manipulating a hook—you have got to pay discount to the trade, you have 
got to store, advertise and incur all the expenses of manipulation—and the 
other third has to he paid to the author. 

President.—- One doesn’t see why he should get any more, because paper 
costs more. 

Mr. Hooper. —It doesn’t. 

President. —Everything comes up in proportion. 

Mr. Hooper. —If a book costs an anna more to produce, and by the extra 
cost of paper it comes to one and a half anna, you have got to charge 4i annas 
for the book which would otherwise cost 3 annas. 

President ~-I don’t see there is any justification for that. I know it is 
the practice. You have given us one of the instances that, if a book costs 
one anna, you have got to sell it at three annas, and you have also mentioned 
that one of the things you have got to pay owing to the increase in the duty 
is the author’s share. Why should his share go up proportionately? 

Mr. Hooper. —His share doesn’t go up. 

President. —Otherwise there is no justification for the price going up to 
4f annas. 

Mr. Ginwala— If there is any extra expenditure involved, you may charge 
a little more on account of interest, etc. 

Mr. Hooper, —The only way I can do it is to work it out on paper. Let 
us say a hook costs Rs. 100. 

President.— That is simply paper, ink and the cost of printing? 

Mr. Hooper. —Yes. Then Rs. 100 goes for selling it and Rs. 100 goes to 
the author and publisher. 

President. —Supposing you add on Rs. SO on account of the extra cost, why 
should the author and publisher be enriched on that account? 

Mr. Hooper. —It works out thus. 

President, —You are going to add Rs. 50 to the cost of printing, ink and 
paper, then you are going to add Bs. 50 to the cost of selling and you are 
going to add Rs. 50 as the author’s share? 

Mr. Hooper. —Would you allow me two minutes to work this out? 

President. —It is all very interesting,, hut I don’t know that it makes 
very much difference to this particular question. Supposing the duty is 
raised to one anna three pies, if the actual cost of printing is If annas if 
you print it abroad, it is still worth while to print in India, unless you can 
tell me what the difference- in cost is at present between printing in India 
and printing outside India. 

Mr. Hooper. —I was not contemplating the driving of printing out of the 
country. 

President. —You simply mean that you are going to charge the full If annaa 
and that it would add to the cost of school books? All the evidences we have 
had so far have not convinced me that the danger is an imminent one. 
After all, with the high price of paper and everything else, when the 
Army Department out here' find that it pays them to reprint the War Office 
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Manuals in India instead of having copies sent out to India from England, 
where they are already in type, the cost of printing must be relatively 
cheaper in India. 

Mr. Duncan —They don’t pay the duty on paper, 

Mr. Hooper.- —You must not place the slightest reliance on that. 

President. —Why not? 

Mr. Hooper. —That is the evidence given by Mr. Ascoli. With all respect 
to him, he doesn’t know what his costs are. 

President. —I am not prepared to discuss that question, and I am not 
prepared to reject Mr. Ascoli’s evidence in that way. You must remember 
that the Board have seen a good deal of the cost accounts kept by commercial 
firms. I am not prepared for a moment to accept the view that merely 
because cost accounts are kept by a Government Department instead of by a 
commercial firm they ought to be rejected. 

Mr. Hooper. —In the file which was sent accidentally the other day—it is 
rather unfortunate it was returned—Mr. Cogswell gave a full description of the 
system of accounts kept in the press. Since then, perhaps, it might have 
ibeen changed. ' 

Mr. Ginwala. —Apart from that, the cost of printing in this country is very 
much less, is it not? 

Mr. Duncan. —It costs more out here. Take the case of visiting cards. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is a special line, but we are talking of books. 

Mr. Duncan. —They go up in proportion. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We have had evidence to show that some firms send 
•stereos, etc., to this country and they get them printed here. 

Mr. Duncan. —The most important and the biggest part of the printer’s job 
is the composition. It is all the preliminary operations previous to the printing 
which constitute the hulk of the cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that it is more expensive? 

Mr. Duncan. —In many cases it is found cheaper to send to England for the 
purpose of printing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What do you call the actual printing in the printing of a book? 

Mr. Duncan. —I should call it machining. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is machining cheaper here than at Home? 

Mr. Duncan.- —Certainly. Do you mean per finished article? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Per finished article. 

Mr. Duncan. —There are many cases in which it is found cheaper to prepare 
the finished article at Home than it is to get it done here. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say “ many eases.” We have not come across many 
cases. We have been asking every publisher whether he has lost any work in 
that way. 

Mr. Duncan. —You cannot have seen many in Calcutta. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In Bombay we have examined many. 

Mr. Duncan. —In Calcutta you will find that many mercantile firms do get 
-their printing done in England. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There may be cases hut they are not in evidence before us. 
We have been asking the printers and publishers, who appear before us, to 
■give concrete instances, and they have not been able to give any; nor are you. 
It is one thing to make a statement and it is a different thing to prove it. 
You make a statement that it does happen. I ask you to give us an instance 
in which that has happened to you, and you cannot say “ we lost such and such 
a job because it was sent abroad.” 

Mr. Hooper. —We have not had any actual experience, but I can tell you 
this. There is a firm called Robinson’s in Bristol. They send a traveller out 
here who goes round and takes orders from firms in this country. We cannot 
■compete with their prices. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —We have not seen this gentleman. 

President. —What sort of work does he do? 

Mr. Hooper. —Catalogues. We cannot compete with their prices. 

President. —It is always possible that in a particular class of work the Indian 
firms are not well equipped. 

Mr. Duncan. —But you will find that the bulk of the English companies 
do that. 

President. —At the bottom of page 2 you say that in 1917, when chemicals 
and transport were three times normal cost, the charge for paper was annas 5 
per lb. and that this is roughly the price charged at the present time. Surely 
that is not the case? 

Mr. Hooper. —It Is the nearest that we can get. 

President. —5 annas per lb. is nothing like the price of Indian paper. If 
they were getting that, they would not ask for Protection. 

Mr. Hooper. —We are paying them 4.1 annas per lb. 

President. —Is that Titaghur? 

Mr. Hooper.— Yes. We are paying 4J annas for 28 lbs. paper, and that is 
the nearest parallel that we could get. 

President. —That is about the best quality they produce, I should think. 
But the average is certainly below that. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Can you easily distinguish between the writing paper and the 
printing paper? 

Mr. Hooper. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the writing paper came in big sheets without 
being cut, could you say that it was writing paper and not printing paper? 

Mr. Duncan. —A technical man will be able to say that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You deal in stationery? 

Mr. Hooper ,—Yes, we would be able to say it, 

Mr. Qinwala. —The point I am trying to make is this. Take a hypothetical 
case. Supposing a duty was put on writing paper and printing paper was 
excluded, could printing paper ba substituted for writing paper? 

Mr. Hooper. —No. A very good writing paper could be used for printing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take this case. The average cost of printing paper is 4 
annas, but the writing paper can only be had for 4J annas. Will any con¬ 
sumer under such circumstances use printing paper for writing? 

Mr. Hooper. —It is difficult to say. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Can you always tell the difference? The printing paper 
comes in big sheets and the writing paper is cut to size. If both came in big 
sheets, would you be able to distinguish between the two? 

Mr. Hooper.—Vie would be able to make out the difference. 

Mr. Qinwala .—Take the case of Titaghur writing and printing paper. Is 
there very much difference between the two? 

Mr. Hooper. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the quality which is sold at 4 annas 6 pies per lb. 
They produce a good writing paper because it stands the use of bad steel pens. 

Mr. Hooper. —One great point about Titaghur is its strength. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There you find very little difference between the local writing 
and printing paper. Their printing paper can be used for writing and their 
writing paper can be used for printing. What I want to know is whether the 
same thing might apply to imported paper. 

Mr. Duncan. —I daresay it might. An unscrupulous dealer might substitute 
one for the other. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If the writing paper becomes more expensive than the 
printing paper I can use the latter for my writing purposes. There is no 
dishonestly in it. 
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President. —Do you know of any imported printing paper which is suitable 
for writing? 

Mr. Hooper .— No. 

President .—Can you use writing paper for printing? 

Mr. Hooper .—Yes. The converse would not be so. 

President. —One of the witnesses told us that the printing paper produced 
by the Indian mills was largely purchased by those who ultimately used it for 
writing. I think he also told us that in the case of imported paper it would 
have qualities only suitable for printing. 

Mr. Hooper. —I do not know the other side of it, but this I know. English 
printing paper could not be used for writing, but we use English writing 
paper for printing. 

President. —You can print on an English-made writing paper, can you? 

Mr. Hooper. —Yes. 

Mr. Duncan. —There are good creamlaid printings which are suitable for 
writing. 

President. —We are only talking about the commoner kinds of both printing 
and writing, because the moment you get up to 6 d. per lb., the Indian mills 
do not produce those kinds. 

Mr. Hooper. —What we consider is that it will be a great hardship if we have 
to pay more on those kinds. 

President. —It does not follow that you will, for various reasons. There is 
always the method by which you can impose a uniform duty upon all printing 
and writing papers up to a certain limit which might operate as 25 per cent, on 
the 4 cl. paper and about 15 per cent, on the 6<I. paper. If it is above 6 d. it 
will be less than 15 per cent. 

Mr. Hooper. —It wants a bit of thinking out. 

Mr. Duncan. —In some cases it will be much more than 15 per cent. 

President .—In other cases it will be less than 15 per cent. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I understood you to say, for instance, that creamlaid 
printings might be used for writing. 

Mr. Duncan .—Only certain good classes can be used. 

Mr. Oinwala. —As regards the commoner kinds, what is there in the 
printing paper which makes it unsuitable for writing? I am talking of the 
imported paper. Is there any defect in the finish? 

Mr. Duncan .—If you have got a suitable pen you can write on almost any 
paper. 

Mr. Hooper .—It is a question of marketing. 

Mr. Oinwala.— I am thinking of the cheaper kinds. 

Mr. Hooper .—The ink will soak in and spread on the printing paper. 

Mr. Oinwala .—What is the point of the table you have given on page 2 of 
your written statement? 

Mr. Hooper .—My point is that the Indian mills will charge exactly as high 
as they possibly can. There is no limit to what they will charge. 

President .—I quite agree. 

Mr. Oinwala .—It all depends on what they are able to get. Your point is 
that when paper was selling at 3 annas they paid a dividend of 6 per cent, and 
that when the price of paper was raised to 6 annas, the dividend paid was 50 
per cent. This rise in price, of course, was during either war years or boom 
years ? 

Mr. Hooper .—Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Their case is that their prices were not as high as those of 
the imported paper. 

Mr. Hooper .— Practically there was no paper imported. 
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Mr, Ginwala ,—If you had imported it, you would have had to pay a good 
deal more than they were charging. This is what they say. 

Mr. Hooper .—I don’t think so. 

Mr. Duncan .—There were oases in which, as far as I remember, the 
imported prices were not as much as tha Titaghur people were charging. 

President .—The difficulty was that you could not get it? 

Mr. Duncan .—That is right. 

Mr. Hooper .—The country mills are, in our opinion, quite capable of 
looking after themselves. When they find that they are in trouble, they want 
Protection. 

President. —Have' you used any of the Indian papers recently for your- 
printing work? 

Mr. Hooper.—We are using it for Messrs. Traill & Oo. We are using bamboo- 
paper just now. 

President .—You don’t use any of the writing paper? 

Mr. Hooper .—We have given it up. 
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The BANGALORE PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
LIMITED, BANGALORE. 

A.— "Written. 

Statement I. — Representation, dated 22nd October 1924. 

In continuation of my letter No. 4411, dated 30th September 1924, I have 
the honour to send herewith my further representation regarding “ Protec¬ 
tion to Paper Industry in India.” There is much more to be said about 
this but I reserve this for my oral evidence. I shall thank you, therefore, if 
due intimation is given to me about the time and place for my oral evidence. 


NOTE. 

1. Our firm was established in 1916. It is a Public Registered Company 
on the limited liability basis, 

2. Practically the whole capital invested in our firm is held by Indians. 
Excepting a few Europeans (locally resident), the shareholders are all Indians. 

3. Our firm engages in (a) printing, letter-press and job: and (6) publica¬ 
tion of books. 

4. We print and publish for all India, our orders coming from places as. 
far away as Darjeeling, Mussoorie, Belgaum, Madras, Salem, Tinnevelly, 
etc. In the Mysore State, we do a great deal of business. 

5. We depend entirely on imported paper, mostly from British firms. 
Among our suppliers are : — 

(a) Messrs. John Dickinson & Co., London. 

(I) Messrs. Wiggins Teape and Alex. Pirie, London. 

(c) Messrs. Alex. Gowan & Sons, London. 

(i d ) Messrs. Charles Morgan A Co., London, 

(e) Messrs. Martin & Clark, London, 

(/) Messrs. Goodal & Sons, London. 

6. We are not on principle opposed to a system of protective duties in 
this country. What we urge is a discriminating system of protection for 
paper of particular qualities only. 

7. The paper industry is a highly technical industry depending on a 
variety of conditions, the chief of which are: — 

(a) Materials, 

(b) Fuel and power. 

( c ) Water. 

I'd) Proximity to market, 

( e ) Transport facilities. 

In the case of raw materials, provision against exhaustion of 
same is necessary. Replanting may have to be provided for. 

(/) Technical supervision, and 

( g ) In organizing the industry and running it to a profit, the utiliza¬ 
tion of bye-products will have to he given adequate attention. 

These being the primary factors, only a gradual development of the in¬ 
dustry can he looked for. The case for protection should be made out for 
•each grade or quality of paper as manufactured and necessary protection 
given to it. Any further protection, i.e., extending protection to all grades 
and kinds of paper, irrespective of their production in this country, is 
wrought with great danger to the printing, book and other allied trades. 
Such protection would virtually mean taxing literature and freedom of 
thought. It is here that the greatest care is called for. 
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8. The present tariff of 15 per cent, seems adequate for most kinds i-.nd 
grades of paper. As the duty is assessed on the market price of paper, it 
virtually becomes converted into a duty approximately of 25 per cent, on 
the cost of the imported paper. The primary matter for consideration is 
whether any higher duty is called for in the interests of the book and 
allied trades, principally in the interests of the printing trade which depends 
for its very existence on the supply of adequate, in fact, unlimited supplies 
of cheap paper. In any case, no duty should be thought of which would 
prove detrimental to such an established industry as printing in India has 
proved itself to he and to the book trade, which requires careful nursing 
still. 

9. In South India, there are only two concerns connected with paper 
manufacture:—(1) Punalur Mills in the Travancore State at the extreme 
South of India, manufacturing paper largely of no use for book or other 
allied work, and (2) The Carnatic Paper Mills at Madras which has been 
started for manufacturing paper from bamboo. This Company is still in the 
organizing stage and has not arrived at the production stage. So the only 
mills which could supply paper to printers and publishers in South India 
are the two mills in Calcutta (The Bengal Paper Mills and The Titaghur 
Paper Mills), The cost of paper imported from these mills is found to he 
heavy. Unless paper is cheap, it is of no value. That is but a truism. But 
these governing conditions would make, with road transport and railway 
freight, the price of paper from Calcutta heavy—so heavy indeed, that boob 
production on any large scale would become well nigh impossible. The 
actual effect of a protective duty in conditions like those mentioned above, 
would be to give an adventitious aid to mills far away from the place where 
their products are required for use, while no opportunity would he given 
to them for a larger use of paper for the general benefit of . the country and 
the people. It would be calamitous if a duty of the kind proposed had such 
an effect, but that is what it is likely to turn out. This result is the more 
to be deplored, when more publication, in the interests of the people, is the 
one thing required now in this country. Democracy and publicity go toge¬ 
ther but a duty of the kind would mean nothing less than a dead weight 
attached to .publicity of every kind. 

10. The following table will give an idea of the prices of paper, etc., 
before and after the war : — 

Approximate 1923 prices. Current prices. 

Rs. A. P. R?. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. p. 

M. F. Printing . 0 2 3 to 0 2 6 per lb. 0 5 0 to 0 5 3 per lb. 

Mechanical , . 0 1 10 to 0 2 0 per lb. 0 4 6 to 0 4 9 per lb. 

Esparto Cream laid . ,,, 0 2 6 per lb, 0 5 9 to 0 6 0 per lb. 

Tree Cream laid . 0 2 3 to 0 2 4 per lb. 0 5 6 to 0 5 9 per lb. 

Calico plain . • ... 0 5 0 per yd. 1 1 0 to 1 2 0 per yd. 

Calico embossed . ... 0 6 0 per yi, 1 1 0 to 1 2 0 per yd. 

Straw Boards . . 5 8 0 to 6 0 0 per cwt, 11 0 0 to 11 8 Oper cwt. 

The current prices are heavy and a further protective duty would mean 
taxing education. 

11. Book production depends on cheap paper. As it is, this trade is not 
flourishing, owing to the large import’trade there is in hooks, which are brought 
in duty free from all parts of the world. A duty on printed hooks has been 
definitely ruled out and that being so, further disability would mean, if not 
utter stagnation in the indigenous book trade, its deterioration still further. 
Books have been printed for years now on news-print paper of inferior 
grades in this country. Latterly the cheapness of. better grades of paper 
was inducing publishers to go in for them for book production but the war 
interfered and the prevailing high prices still interfere with their increased 
use. For the healthy development of the local book trade, cheap paper of 
the higher grades is a sine qua non. A protective duty, irrespective of dis- 
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crimination between qualities of paper, would mean loss to the publishers 
and to the general public. The local trade -would be affected and it is bound 
to go into foreign hands. As it is, the competition between foreign firms 
and local firms is keen and a heavy duty would mean further profit to foreign 
firms to the detriment of local firms. The position of the indigenous hook 
trade requires closer attention, in this connection, than it has had. 

12. A few 7 figures as to consumption of paper in India will show that the 
case against further protection is one deserving of careful attention. An 
analysis of the figures of production and importation shows that in India the 
annual consumption of paper per head of population is only \ lb. against 
50 lbs. in Great Britain, and 10 lbs. in the more backward countries of 
Europe. 

13. The printing trade in India depends on imported paper for its very 
existence. Its entire demand cannot he met by the existing local mills—as 
regards quality and prices. The local mills cannot cover more than, at best, 
30 per cent, of the demand. This being so, the case for protection seems to 
require the closest scrutiny. 

14. The effect on the printing trade of any proposed duty should be care¬ 
fully weighed. The trade has been for four years now in a thoroughly 
depressed state. In our own Company, which is well equipped and economi¬ 
cally worked, there being no Managing Agents and payments to staff being 
on the Indian scale throughout, the profits have gone down to 5 per cent. 
The depression is still with us. In this stage of affairs, a heavier paper duty 
would mean positive loss to the trade. It might mean transfer of work 
to foreign printers, as the cheapness of paper in foreign countries would 
deflect the trade to those countries. The virtual extinction of the Printer 
in India is not a consummation to be wished for. The present condition of 
the printing trade in the country deserves sympathy, for it has been passing 
through deplorably hard times. Paper and printing go together and any¬ 
thing done to paper would adversely affect printing. This is a proposition 
so true, that its very simplicity may lead to its being forgotten in the heat 
of controversies. An established trade like printing should not he sacrificed 
to the interests of an industry that is still to be brought into existence, 
and placed on a secured foundation. The healthy growth of the Vernacular 
Literature in India depends on cheap printing, which in its turn depends 
on cheap paper, which a further duty would make its availability more 
distant than ever. 

15. It is not our purpose to invite attention to the conditions which would 
enable mills in India to produce cheaper paper. The evidence already 
tendered, we note, covers that aspect of the case. But we think that two 
points should he made absolutely clear in the interests of the printing trade 
in this country : — 

(ft) The duty on paper having been recently raised from 5 per cent, 
to 15 per cent, any request for further increase should not be 
entertained, if the printing trade is not to suffer a grievous 
injury. No case, in our opinion, can he made out for any 
further increase of duty. 

(b) If more economical production is insisted on at the .mills, it is our 
confirmed opinion that the present duty of 15 per cent, will do 
for a Jong time yet to come. Our main contention in this 
connection is that if paper manufactured in foreign countries 
can be imported into India and sold at rates cheaper than what 
loeal mills desire to charge, it is up to the local mills to show 
that, with the advantages they locally possess, they cannot com¬ 
pete successfully with imported paper. If in any particular 
qualities there is found to be actually any case made out for a 
further duty, such a ease may be considered on the merits and 
dealt with as it might deserve. To go beyond this, would be to 
penalise printing to serve the ends of local mills, which cannot 
; supply the required grades at the required rates. 
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.Statement II.—Letter from the Bangalore Printing and Publishing i fampany. 
Limited, Bangalore, dated the 26th November 1924. 

At the meeting of the Tariff Board held at Poona on the 22nd instant, 
the Chairman was pleased to enquire whether I knew that bamhoo did not 
require to be planted and I said in reply that a provision for raising planta¬ 
tions of the requisite kind had been made in this state in connection with 
a Paper Factory Scheme proposed some time hack. On this head, I write 
to supplement my answer by stating that the above correctly represents 
:rny information on the subject. I would invite the Chairman’s kind attention 
in the matter of raising the requisite plantations to the opinion of the late 
Sir Dietrich Brandis, who seemed to think that, in spite of all the dis¬ 
advantages, “ bamboo paper has a future in India.” He urged the necessity 
for a thorough inquiry into whether or not, by special cultivation, the plant 
could be induced to afford shoots more freely and for a longer jieriod without 
injury to the rhizome, and whether it would not be possible for mature culms 
to be used in paper making. (Of. Journ. Chem. Indust., 1904, XXIII, 265.) 
I would also invite the Chairman’s kind attention to Mr. Rout,ledge’s well- 
known pamphlet on Bamboo as a paper making material (published in 1S75) 
and Bamboo and its treatment (1879), both of which are referred to by 
■Sir George "Watt in, his commercial products of India. The bamboo’s young 
shoots only are serviceable for paper making and the difficulties arising 
from this are referred to at length by Mr. Routledge. It is these difficulties 
that Sir Dietrich wanted to get over by special cultivation. These and other 
facts made it incumbent on the framers of the local Paper Scheme to think, 
I believe, of special plantation of bamboo for the purpose of a suitable 
supply for paper making purposes. 

2. Another point on which I was questioned by the Chairman was about 
bye-products. I said that in the Mysore Scheme, there was some idea of 
raising bye-products to increase the receipts from the proposed factory. The 
idea was to put up, I think, an Electrolytic Plant and by its means to 
produce caustic soda as a bye-product, a certain quantity of bleach liquor 
being as well manufactured. 

I must add that I am not a specialist in matters of this kind, but I gave 
out what I knew under these heads and suggested that these - aspects of 
the paper industry cannot be forgotten when serious proposals for its 
expansion are being put forward. I hope and trust I have made my posi¬ 
tion clearer. I shall thank you to place this letter before the Board’s 
Chairman and his colleagues at an early date for their information. 


Statement Ill.—Letter from the Bangalore Printing and Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Limited, Bangalore, dated the 27th November 1924. 

As requested by the President of the Board at the sitting held at Poona 
on Saturday, 22nd November 1924, I enclose herewith two invoices 
Nos. A. 31360 and A. 4158, dated the 13th March 1923 and 1st August 1923 
respectively of Messrs. John Dickinson and Company, Paper Merchants, 
Madras, covering supplies of paper sold to our Company in 1923 at Re. 0-5-3 
per lb. The two invoices may kindly be returned to, us when done with. 


.Statement TV.—Further representation from the Bangalore Printing and 
Publishing Company , Limited, Bangalore, dated the 2nd December 1924■ 

I have read the evidence tendered in regard to a protective duty on 
paper and have considered the question from the points of view of opposing 
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local mills and local consumers. It is undeniable that the latter deserve- 
attention, in a matter of this nature, quite apart from the interests of mills, 
local or foreign; From the evidence tendered, the following propositions 
seem fairly well supported: — 

(1) The local supply is produced at varying costs, some at a cost, at 

which local mills producing them can 
Deccan Paper Mills Co.’s Evidence, see easily meet foreign competition in them,. 
Evidence, page 411. i.e., with the aid of duty as now cur¬ 

rent ; some others at a cost that does 
not allow of competition with foreign mills, even with the aid of such duty. 
It is only the latter that can be said to require the aid of a protective- 
duty. So, the demand that protection should be against “ all papers ” 
imported seems not made out. 


(2) The effect of such a protective duty as is proposed would he to 

raise the marginal cost of producing; 


Upper India Mills, 30 to 40 per cent. Evi¬ 
dence, page 62. 

Ilongal Paper Mills, 25 per cent. Evidence, 
page 122. 

l'itaghur Paper Mills, 25 per cent. Evi¬ 
dence, page 213. 

Deccan Paper Mil is, 26 per cent. Evidence 
page 442. 


paper in India, and of eventually re¬ 
ducing the foreign marginal cost. An 
increase in the tariff rate will to a 
certainty set in motion economic forces 
which will tend to stimulate production 
and decrease foreign importation, which 
will ultimately lead to the result just 


mentioned. 


(3) It follows from this that any rate of duty (25 per cent, has been 
generally proposed) will prove a protective rate in the sense that it will 
permit a portion of the local industry to survive foreign competition. The 
tariff as applied to paper is thus not a question of maintaining or destroying^ 
the local industry as a whole, but of determining what proportion of the 
total local consumption shall be of local origin and what proportion shall he 
derived from foreign importation. From another point of view, the problem 
may be stated to be the determination of how great a degree of ineffectiveness, 
in production and how great a burden on consumers can be properly offset 
by increased national self-sufficiency. 

(4) It ought to follow from the above, that after a lapse of years suffi¬ 
cient to allow costs of production to adapt themselves to a change in tariff 
rate, any rate of protective duty will equalize costs of production, if by 
costs of production is meant marginal costs of production.” Hence the- 
problem now before the Tariff Board of adjusting the duty so to equalize 
the costs of production is really indeterminate. It is not denied that the- 
primary object of the proposed tariff—or any tariff as for that matter—is to- 
equalize the conditions of production. Not one of the local mill witnesses 
have suggested in their evidence as tendered that they want the protective- 
duty they desire for any definite period. On the other hand, they have 
already made a suggestion that an increase in their proposed rate may 
have to he considered afresh by the Board, if a change in the conditions; 
required it. 

(5) Taking the value of the annually imported paper at Us. 800 lakhs 
(it was Rs. 730 $ lakhs of paper and Rs. 50,000 of pulp in 1920-21), the 
annual burden upon consumers by the proposed protective duty of 40 per 
cent, (see Upper India Cawnpore Mills Company’s Evidence) would he over 
Rs. 320 lakhs. The literate population of India is about 8-2 per cent, or 
82 per mille or about 22'6 millions in a population of 319 millions. Thus, 
the burden of Rs. 320 lakhs would have to be distributed roughly on the- 
22 millions who might be supposed to require paper, which is an overestimate. 
I would put it at 20 millions, for the census figure of 22 millions includes 
at least a couple of millions who would never require any paper. The annual 
burden per capita (literate) would, on this basis, he Re. 1-| ( = 26 annas). 
Of this amount about Re. 0-9-9 per capita (literate) would be revenue 
required by the Government as its part of the duty at the current rate of 
15 per cent, on market rate and about Re. 1-0-3 per capita (literate) is 
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the literate tax-payer’s contribution to “ Protection.” With every increase 
in duty, the revenue tends to increase up to the point where the diminishing 
imports offset the increased receipts per lb. but the proportion of the tax¬ 
payer’s burden which goes to revenue tends to decrease while the proportion 
which goes to “ Protection ” tends to increase. If the duty is raised to 
25 per cent, as suggested by the majority of the local mills, the annual 
burden per capita (literate) would be, on this basis, Re. 1, of this amount, 
about Re. 0-6-5 per capita (literate) would be revenue to Government as its 
part of the duty at 15 per cent, and about Re. 0-9-7 per capita (literate) 
would be the literate tax-payer’s contribution to “ Protection.” 

(6) It may be conceded from the arguments adduced and developed in 
the course of the discussions that, both from the point of view of revenue 
and protection, paper is a suitable commodity to be subject to a moderate 
■duty, though whether it can become a national industry has still to be 
made out. But the question that confronts us is at what point is the line 
to be drawn, having regard to all the circumstances of the case and the 
conflicting rights of producer and consumer. In view of the slow growth 
of literacy in this country, despite the fact that expenditure on education 
has more than doubled itself within the past ten years, and the consequent 
need there is to avoid any deleterious effect on the cost of education and 
the spread of general culture, and to prevent the duty falling heavily on 
those who could ill-afford to bear it, 1 would propose, in cases in which 
there is actual competition between local and foreign products, a rate of 
duty which will’ maintain approximately the present proportions of local 
and foreign papers in India. From the available data, I would suggest a 
rate not less than 17J per cent, on the market rate, and not more than 
20 per cent, on the market rate in the cases in which there is the keenest 
competition between local and foreign papers. This rate ought to be 
adequate to fulfil the main object of a protective duty. This rate is, in 
my opinion, based on broad principles of public welfare; just to the local 
producer, just to the Government which has to get its revenue to pay off 
its debts or meet its administrative and other charges, and just to the 
consumer, upon whom principally the duty falls. The duty on paper has 
been on the customs tariff list for some years now and so a little addition 
by way of protection cannot be a matter for complaint, more especially 
•when it is suggested that it is in the national interests that we should build 
up a good and enduring paper industry in India, Beyond all, through a 
protective tariff duty of this moderate nature, it is, I think, possible to 
regulate the proportions of the local Indian consumption which should be 
derived from local and foreign sources. It is not possible to mathematically 
state what these proportions should be; time and experience gained will 
decide >»t. On principle, it might be hazarded that the proportion realized 
will only approximate the 'proportion desired, and that too only after the 
lapse of a number of years. On this basis, it might be possible so to adjust 
the rates that in the long rnn about one-half or two-thirds of the quantity 
consumed should be of local production. Taking the estimate of all-India 
consumption of paper at 100,000 tons, the present local production is about 
35,000 tons, or about one-third of the total consumed. A duty that might, 
in the first instance, raise it to one-half or 50,000 tons per annum, would 

be fair, with an eventual eye on a three- 
8ee Titaghur Mills Co.’s Evidence. fourth’s proportion or 75,000 tons. In 

view of the fact that, even during the 
pest year the total local production did not exceed 35,000 tons, this is not 
an unfair proportion to aim at. The Bengal Paper Mills Company frankly 
admits this in its evidences (see Evidence, page 122). “We do not think the 
supply of all-India’s requirements from Indian manufacturers is a practical 
proposition.” Even here, the kinds of paper requiring this special pro¬ 
tection should be studied : ordinarily it should be paper of kinds in which 
there is keen competition, price cutting, or dumping to clear unnecessary 
foreign stocks, etc. If the proportion above mentioned is adopted, it is 
quite possible to arrive at a solution equitable to all parties of this difficult 
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problem. It might be possible also to arrive at' a rate of protective duty 
which will have the effect of stabilizing the industry at once in about its 
present position with reference to local and foreign products. The higher 
proportion of two-thirds of the total consumption may also be kept in view 
j»nd this will give an impetus to local producers. 

(7) The proposed rate of 25 per cent, seems unduly heavy. It appears 
to be the intention of the proposers to shut out all foreign paper; at least 
to make their purchase impossible to local consumers. This is likely to 
prove detrimental to the local producers in the long run. It will tend to 
raise local marginal cost and actively help to bring into the industry 
ineffective local producers who, once they have come in, will urge the claim 
■of “ vested rights ” against a reduction of the duty. This is a contingency 
that is not to be lost sight of. In America, the home of tariffs, this is 
always borne in mind in working out tariff rates. India, in her first experi¬ 
ments in this line, ought not to loose sight of this cardinal fact. 

(8) Apart from the injury that a duty of 25 per cent, would certainly 
inflict on the producers themselves there is the interest of the Government 
and the consumer to be considered. The Government cannot and ought 
not to add to the cost of life, indirectly by a duty of this kind. Education 
is likely to be affected by a high duty, poor as it is, with only 8-2 per cent, 
literate in the land. The effect of a duty on all kinds of paper would kill 
the growth of the local book trade, which is still in its infancy. The total 
number of books printed in India has been practically stationary during the 
past decade, as the following figures will show: — 


■ 


Total number of books printed in 


Year. 

1911-1912. 

Year. 

1920-1921. 

1. English Boohs • 

2. Indian languages . . 

■ 


1,596 

9,988 

1,690 

10,105 


11,584 

11,795 


With a higher duty on paper, book production is likely to go down rather 
than increase. The case for the reduction of duty on book paper seems 
fairly arguable. 

(9) The effect on printing presses of a high duty on paper of all kinds is 
likely to be equally adverse. The printing presses in India in 1911-12, 
numbered 2,728 as against 8,795 in 1920-21, i.e., about 1,000 more for a 

decade or an increase of about 100 print- 

Deecaa Paper Mills Co, See evidence, page presses a year. It has been SUg- 

4U. gested by one of the witnesses that the 

language difficulty will enable the local 
printer to retain his work, despite a higher duty on paper. This is not 
•quite accurate, for Indian vernacular publications have been actually pro¬ 
duced in Great Britain and with the diversion of trade, British printing 
houses are likely to more and more specialize in the numerically stronger 
vernaculars of India. Besides this, stereo printing has so much developed 
to-day that any vernacular of India could be printed in any foreign country, 

(10) It has been suggested agaiir and again in the course of the evidence 
tendered before the Board that with the increase of education the demand 
for paper in India will substantially increase. It is likely no do so, provided 
education increases. The whole problem is centred in that word provided. 
The growth of literacy has been precarious in India. Special efforts will be 

YOL. II. E 
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necessary in the years to come, and anything done to increase the cost ofc 
education—heavier prices of books as the result of heavier duty on paper— 
will have the opposite effect of checking the growth of education and literacy 
and thus prevent the growth of a better demand for paper. Literacy and 
paper are bound up together, and as paper is not like sugar or salt, to 
produce either a tempting revenue to Government or diffuse its incidence 
on the 320 millions of India (for they are not all educated to require paper 
but only about 20 millions or so) and so make it not felt as a wearisome 
tax to bear, it would be hazardous to impose a duty higher than is absolutely- 
palled for and on kinds of paper in which there can he no sort of competition 
between local and foreign producers. 

(11) ' The various mills in their evidence state that the “ keenest ” com¬ 
petition is in “ those qualities in which the Indian mills are most interested, 
i.e., fine writings, printings and wrappings.” (See Bengal Paper Mills- 
Company’s Evidence, pages 114 to 115 and Titaghur Paper Mills Company’s 
Evidence, pages 202-203). The tables of comparative prices they give for 
the years 1912 to 1924 show that there is ground for this statement. The 
Titaghur Mills’ remark that “taking into consideration the cost of freight- 
involved, paper is often delivered to Indian ports at prices representing 
25—30 per cent, under delivered cost ” seems not altogether baseless. 

It is to be feared that there has been some dumping here. This, however, 
is a reflection of German dumping in Great Britain owing to inflation of 
German currency. But the position may not always be so bad, for with the 
restoration of a stable currency in Germany, the conditions that made possible 
such dumping would disappear. A remedy for what happened under excep¬ 
tional conditions may not be required under ordinary normal conditions. 
The result of German dumping in England was the shutting down of many 
mills; in India, the result of dumping has been nearly the same— i.e., under¬ 
production. In England, at the time the Germans dumped goods in it, hardly 
50 per cent, of the total local consumption (one million tons) was being 
manufactured. In any case, the remedy for dumping of this kind should 
not go beyond the actual grievance. It must be just commensurate with it, 
and no more. There should be discrimination against the foreign importer 
in the qualities in which there is fierce competition established. To extend 
the line beyond it would be detrimental to the consumer and to the- 
established printing and publishing trades. Even in the competing lines 
the local qualities are poor, but it is probable that with protection and a 
growing demand, better qualities will become a necessity with local mills- 
though it is a question whether with the withdrawing of foreign competition, 
the stimulus for producing better qualities may not entirely disappear. 
Even here it is a matter for consideration if a method of “ Licensing ” can¬ 
not he allowed, in the interests of the publishing trade. The Bengal Paper 
Mills has, I see, actually proposed this in its evidence. “ If the protective- 
duty of 25 per cent, proposed should not find support, we would strongly 
urge,” says this mill, “ that any exceptions to the levy of protective dutv- 
on this class of paper (it refers to inferior paper made from free wood) he 
made in the form of licenses to import.” Though what the Bengal Mill 
suggests is in regard to inferior “ news ” prints the principle is the same. 
It would, however, be preferable to restrict protection only to clearly com¬ 
peting lines and no more. No case, in my opinion, has been made out for 
protection in favour of “ book ” papers of the kind required by the publish¬ 
ing trade, and I am strongly of opinion they should he excluded from the- 
category of qualities requiring protection. 

(12) In my opinion the following should, in any case^ be exempted from 
protective duties of the kind proposed: — 

(a) Strawy Boards; 

(5) Card Boards; 

(c) Blowings; 

(d) Book Cover Papers; 
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(e) Paper used for printing documents, cheque ILHJUJi®, IU iU UQ, li.UiiUl.Dj 
ledgers, account hooks, coated papers, etc. (Bee Evidence, 
page 193.) 

(/) Calico; 

(g) Stationery and envelopes; 

(h) Book papers. 

The local hlottings are of very inferior quality. Paper produced in Indian 
mills not only consumes more ink but also produces exceedingly poor results. 

(13) Paper is in one sense a basic industry to the printer and publisher. 
As such, i.e,, as a key industry, it deserves to be dealt with on a footing of 
its own. Though the industry is past the stage of being bounty-fed, for a 
number of mills have come into existence and the element of competition has 
entered into its life, it is clear nothing should be done as regards protecting 
it against the inroads of foreign competition which would have an adverse 
effect on the local printing and publishing trades, which are fairly well 
established and deserve to be further encouraged in the interests of the 
country. No trade or industry which is already established should be made 
to suffer because it is necessary to protect an important industry endeavour¬ 
ing to strike its foots in the soil. It should he clearly grasped if printing 
and publishing trades languish, the demand for paper will automatically go 
down, which will mean no consolation to paper mills now demanding pro¬ 
tection. 

(14) The present duty of 15 per cent, is not an,ad valorem, duty, it is partly 
protective and partly revenue. If it is to be raised, as is proposed in the 
interests of the local industry, the increased rate should have some regard 
to the fact that it is partly revenue in its incidence. Hence, it should be as 
low as it can be made, for the trader who importsgoods subject to such duty, 
should have a chance to charge a profit on the duty he pays as well as on 
the cost of goods he imports, 

(15) Tariffs have a tendency to hit hack. Boomerang like they come hack 
to the people who impose them. Tariffs neutralise the good effects of the 
removal of physical harriers between nations and restrict world production. 
By raising untoward results, they sometimes affect the inflow of capital from 
■creditor countries. Contingencies of this kind should he borne in mind in 
fixing the rate. As regards paper, while a reasonable protective rate may 
pass off unobjected to, a particularly heavy rate may not only affect other 
local industries dependent on it hut also create other incidental effects which, 
on a fair consideration of the whole question, might well be avoided, 

(16) That any protective duty imposed ought to be just commensurate 
with the actual needs will he apparent when it is stated that otherwise : —■ 

(i) Competition will cease to be operative and with a disappearance 
of a healthy and active competition, the production of high 
quality and the maintenance of the highest standard in the art 
of production, is likely to suffer. The consumer will he the first 
to suffer from this likely result. It is too much to hope that the 
competition among the local mills themselves will be so keen as 
to compel the production of high quality papers. 

(ii ) The local mills will, under protection, confine themselves to the 
production of a few varieties, which will tend to reduce cost of 
production (see Evidence, pages 193-194) and thus help to earn 
better profits. The result of this would be the disappearance 
from the country of self-contained mills and thus lead to un¬ 
desirable results—in fact the starving of the printer, who wants 
many varieties of paper to do his jobs, to suit the individual 
job or the individual customer. In the book line, in particular, 
almost every work requires its own variety of paper, where; for 
instance, dignity of treatment is desired, the choice of paper to 
he used is all important, giving as much to the finished work 

E 2 
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as the typography and illustration. This being so, if the lhcaB 
mills, under protection, specialized in a few varieties to suit 
their own needs, it would prove highly disadvantageous to the- 
local printers and consumers. Printers and lithographers are:- 
usually also exacting in the high qualities they demand, and 
it is necessary that this fact should be borne in mind in this 
connection. It has been suggested by the Titaghur Mills- Com¬ 
pany (Evidence, page 193) that, under protection, more mills 
would come into existence and this would “ admit of specialising-' 
in qualities and interdealing on the British system while as a- 
whole catering for all kinds in demand.” This might turn out 
so eventually but would require time. So it is, I suggest, as 
moderate advance based on actual requirements and not injuring 
the allied trades of printing and publishing. As a matter of 
fact there is enough evidence to believe that diversification of 
output and earning of profits are not so incompatible as the 
Titaghur Mills Company would have us believe. The experience- 
of the Canadian mills, under protection, fully bears out this 
contention. The Howard Smith Papers Mills, Limited, Montreal, 
write as follows :—“ The Company has proved the value of 
diversified output, not only as a means to profit hut also as a 
factdr leading to greater markets. Sales, advertising and the- 
problems of distribution among merchants and consumer's alike, 
are simplified by the larger variety of grades available, every¬ 
one of which increases the value of the water mark. Papers 
wholly imported into Canada have been largely replaced by 
‘ Beaver 8 ’ (the special manufacture of the Smith Mills) as a 
result of this policy, in which the- vital factor is the self-contained 
completeness of the enterprise.” It may he advantageous to 
add here that even in Canada, where paper is protected, “ all 
foreign papers are not subject to tariff.” This is a fact that., 
should not be overlooked. Slowly the net is being widened as 
the local manufacture increases in extent and quality. That is: 
the right policy for India in the present state of the allied trades 
of printing and publishing, which are dependent on foreign 
papers for their work and profits. The local mills should also 
cultivate the local market and nurse and develop it by quality 
and service, if they desire to do more business with them. If 
they did this to the desired extent, the cry for protection in 
competing grades would receive greater sympathy from the 
allied trades of printing and publishing, on which a good part 
of their earning power depends. 

(17) That the protective duty should only extend to the actual competing 
qualities is the right principle to follow cannot he gainsaid from what has 
been stated above. That part protection only need he given in any industry 
will also be readily admitted. Even the United States Tariff provision is 
an extremely flexible one and allows the- President to grant only partial- 
protection wherever required and provides for withdrawing, i,e., when the- 
conditions no longer require it, i.e., when the cost of production changes or 
the conditions which led to the protection, wholly or partially, have changed. 
The Board’s examination of witnesses (see Mr. Carey’s Evidence) shows that 
there are certain kinds of paper not manufactured at all in India and for 
these no protection can he required. Also that the sort of paper manufac¬ 
tured (from grass) is not the only paper required—of the 100,000 tons con¬ 
sumed in India. This shows that only certain competing kinds require 
protection; also some local made papers though not exactly the same as 
imported ones but near to them in quality, may require- protection, because 
the latter may he sold in place of those locally made and thus the local’ 
market may he lost for local manufacturers. 

(18) In paragraph 6 above, I have suggested certain rates of protective- 
duty in fhvour of competing quality of local papers. These are about the- 
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minimum and maximum rates I would suggest. As protection is required 
only to equalize competition between the local producer and the foreign 
producer, in other words to equalize their costs of production, the real 
measure of the duty should not exceed the difference between the market 
prices of the local and foreign products. This is entirely in keeping with 
the requirements of the position and high economic authority may be quoted 
in favour of it. The difficulty is how to fix the local prices, i.e., on what 
basis? It would depend on the raw products concerned and the cost of 
turning it into paper. 

(19) It is easy to overestimate the effect of a tariff legislation as regards 
paper. The factors that affect the growth of this industry are difficult to 
disentangle and it is also difficult to measure their individual weight. Apart 
from dumping which is altogether a minor matter, there is nothing to 
prevent the healthy growth of this industry, if the other conditions requisite 
for making it a national industry are present. Dumping is bad if it goes 
indefinitely. No nation can go on supplying goods to another at less than 
cost for ever. It must cease at some time or other;' sooner or later. All 
that a tariff can do is to prevent this temporary dumping in order to prevent 
the chance of displacement of industry in the dumped country with its 
attendent evils of dislocation of labour and capital and the practical break¬ 
ing up of that industry. The dumping of paper in India that the Company 
witnesses refer to was of a temporary character as shown above, and due to 
temporary causes and if it has not stopped, it will have to stop before long. 
If it does not, a tariff just to equalise conditions would be necessary. The 
measure of protection in that case would be really the difference in the selling 
prices of the products between the countries concerned. More than a tariff, 
competition from abroad in this industry would give a stimulus to it and 
rouse timid industrialists into action. The gain or loss to the whole nation, 
in the aggregate, should be considered in a matter of this importance. 

(20) It has been suggested by certain company witnesses (e.g., Mr, Carey’s 
Evidence) that the duty should not extend to pulp. In fact the Companies 
have been averse to answering the questions on the point. In, oral examina¬ 
tion they have had to agree that taxing the manufacturer’s article (i.e., 
paper) and leaving off the raw material (pulp) would not he fair. They have 
suggested, as a compromise, a two years’ period to get over the transition. 
This lays bare an aspect of the Indian paper industry which deserves atten¬ 
tion. If the raw product is also taxed, the direct effect will be to raise 
still further the cost of paper in this country—more than what a mere duty 
on the manufactured article alone could do. Is this desirable at all in the 
present state of the' country? Is it at all fair in the interests of the depressed 
allied trades of printing and publishing? It may lead to serious results, 
one of which would undoubtedly be the transfer of work to countries where 
both printing and publication would be cheaper. 

(21) Whatever the duty fixed, I would most earnestly suggest that some 
finality should be aimed at in regard to it, Incessant change in' the rate is' 
to be deplored. Better a low rate once for all or a high rate once for all, than 
constant shifting or incessant suggestion of shifts. I see the Company 
witnesses have already suggested further raising, if the rates warfare is 
continued by the foreign competitors. This suggestion is to be truly de¬ 
plored. It is almost a truism that the industries of a country can adapt 
themselves to almost any tariff system if only that system be settled and 
maintained. High authority can be quoted in favour of this view, if 
required. It is what has been desired as a “ Scientific ” principle that 
neither a system of free trade nor protective duties can produce any lasting 
good or benefit to a country unless it is maintained for a long time. Repeated 
efforts at modification would tend to dislocate trade and lead to constant 
changes, and constant unsettlement in it, which certainly is not required. 
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Maiena at V.—Note submitted by the Bangalore Printing and Publishing 
Company, Limited, on the 18th December 192%. 

The total amount of all kinds of paper purchased by the company during 
the calendar year 1923 was 56,506 lbs. valued at Us. 19,778-13-2. This does 
not include stock of 1922 on hand on 1st January 1923. The purchases of 
1923 include, however, under the head of “ paper,” cardboard and straw 
boards. The price per lb. "works out on the above purchases, to Be. 0-5-7 
The year 1923 was, however, a lean year for the company. Owing to the 
slump in the trade, the purchases were abnormally restricted. It should be 
•noted that the above price is no sure index of the actual prices payable on 
particular kinds of paper. These may turn the scale against a printer. Parti¬ 
cular kinds of work may be entirely lost by him, if any duty imposed by 
Government rendered the purchase of such kinds of paper either difficult or 
impossible. 
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THE BANGALORE PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

B,—ObaIi. 

Oral evidence of Mr. C. HAYAVADANA RAO, recorded at Poona 
on Saturday, the 22nd November 1924. 

President. —I understand that you have brought with you a supplementary 
statement. 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —I should like to file that with your permission. 

President. —We cannot of course stay proceedings in order to read it, but 
there is no objection at all to your putting in the statement. It would be 
better if you type it and send us the usual number of copies. 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —I shall do so.* 

President. —You represent the Bangalore Printing and Publishing Co. and 
you have told us in your answers that it was established 8 years ago. 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —Yes. 

President. —Is it entirely an Indian firm? 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —Practically, 

President. —You have explained in your representation what the attitude of 
your firm is generally to the application for protection of paper. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —Yes. 

President. —In your answer to Question 6 you say “ We are not on 
principle opposed to a system of protective duties in this country. What we 
urge is a discriminating system of protection for paper of particular qualities 
only. ” That of course is the policy that has been laid down by the Government 
of India and by the Legislature, that in the case of anything, whether it is 
paper, steel or whatever it may be, if a particular kind of paper is not made 
in India or cannot be made in India, it will not be protected. It is the general 
principle and it does not carry us any further tc remind us of that principle. 
We hoped to get some help from you as to what kinds of paper are made 
in India and what kinds are not made in India. 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —I would suggest that the following be exempted from 
protective duties altogether: —Straw boards, card boards, blottings, book 
cover paper, and papers used for printing documents, cheques, etc. 

President. —What do you mean by that last item? Are you thinking of 
bank paper? 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —It includes specially durable paper which costs over 
and above 8 annas and is used for cheques, hundis and other documents. As 
a matter of fact some of the mills themselves say that they would agree not to 
press for duty on it at all. 

President. —Certainly if the price is above 8 annas a lb. nobody wants to 
make any change in that. 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —Then comes stationery and envelopes. 

President. —What is stationery? 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —Writing papers of superior sorts. 

President. —That is rather vague. You must give something definite, 
considerable quantity of writing papers and envelopes is made in India too. 

* See Statement TV, 
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Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —Not of the sort that the trade requires. 

President. —How many people in India use very superior envelopes? • 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —I think there is a fair demand for that. 

President. —It will be useful if you can define it a little more precisely. 
Are you thinking of very extra fine creamlald? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —A little superfine. 

President. —These are made in India, are they not? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —I do not think the trade is satisfied with what is 
produced here. 

President. —I do not think that on that ground you can ask that it should 
be left out altogether. I shall put down “ finer sorts of note papers and 
envelopes.” 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —Then there are book papers. 

President. —You must define them. What is meant by them? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —We do not get book papers at all worth mentioning. 

President. —Supposing we put in the Tariff Schedule “ book papers ” there 
will be one long series of muddles as to whether one particular paper is book 
paper or not. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao — It is known as book paper in the trade. These 
[showing some specimens with him] are called Canadian book papers. The 
tendency has been to use inferior printing paper for book production. We 
have been importing of late superior sort of papers for making up books 
actually. The printing paper that is being used, and which is slightly being 
displaced in the trade by real book paper, is of a brittle nature and cannot last 
Jong. The tendency of the trade is to have book paper. 

President. —But book paper is too vague. It must have some other name. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —I cannot hit upon some other name for it, because it 
has a particular name in the trade. T can give you specimens [shows some 
specimens], " ■ 

President. —That of course would take us into much detail. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao.—l. may put it as “ paper used entirely in the 
printing of books.” 

President. —Unless you can reduce your proposal to terms which could be 
inserted on the Tariff Schedule we cannot do anything. Have you any other 
kinds? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —I think that will possibly exhaust the schedule so 
far as I have got. These should be exempted. Of course locally some blotting 
paper is produced, but I do not think the trade is very much enamoured of it, 
and I do not think it commands such sale as one would like it should. 

President. —As regards blotting paper there is no question that it is produced 
in India. It is admitted that blotting paper made from grass is not found 
very satisfactory. I take it that imported blotting paper is made from rags? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —With superior rags, that is, what is known as 
“ tailors and shirt makers’ rags.” It is not really rags of the ordinary descrip¬ 
tion, but of the type taken from tailors. 

President.—I think you may get rags of that kind in Bombay. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —That is what I was going to say. 

President. —There is a mill in Poona, and it uses a good deal of rags for the 
production of paper, I do not see why it should not produce this blotting 
paper. 

In answer to Question 7 you mention a number of conditions which affect 
the Paper industry and you say “ in the case of raw materials, provision 
against exhaustion of same is necessary. Ke-planting may have to be provided 
for.” What kind of materials are you thinking of? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —I am thinking mainly of grass and also of bamboos. 
In fact in Mysore they have been talking about a bamboo proposition for 
a long time. Also something about wood pulp obtainable from soft woods in 
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Ghat areas. The tendency of the manufacturer is to exploit the nearer areas 
and leave the farther areas, because the charge of transport will be greater 
and the cost of jjroduction will go up. 

President. —Are you aware that sabai grass reproduces itself and are you 
aware that bamboos reproduce themselves naturally and do not require 
replanting ? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —The sorts of bamboo, what is known as kiribidaru in 
pur parts, may require replanting for purposes of paper-making. 

President-— -If so, it merely proves that it is unsuitable for the production 
of paper. Are you aware that the bamboos in Chittagong hill tracts and in 
Burma and in many parts of India naturally reproduce themselves? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —Yes. 

President. —It seems to me that this remark has no particular relevancy to 
the conditions prevailing in India. It should be unnecessary to replant grass 
or bamboo. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —I do not know whether the sort of bamboo used for 
production of paper is capable of reproducing itself. I know the late special 
Forest Officer, Mysore, and he has stated, after a lot of experimentation 
extending to three years, that he found replanting would be necessary.* 

President. —If so, it would almost certainly be too expensive. For cheap 
production of paper you have got to use what is practically a waste material. 
If you have got to go to the expense of cultivating the material, almost certainly 
it will be too expensive. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao.- —All I can say is that it only justifies that there 
should be no protection for paper manufactured from such kind, of material. 

Presidents —It is a question of figures. You cannot make a statement of that 
kind without going into the matter in detail. 

Let us go on to (g). You say “ In organizing the industry and running 
it to a profit, the utilization of hye-products will have to be given adequate 
attention,” 

Mr. Rao. —We may have some bye-products from wood distillation. If wood 
is utilized for the manufacture of. pulp in areas where they are available, the 
profits made out of the bye-products would reduce the working expenses, 

* The following explanatory note has been added by Mr. Rao when cor¬ 
recting this passage : — 

“ Special cultivation of bamboo is necessary for-purposes of paper manu¬ 
facture because young and not mature culms are required for this purpose. 
The number of shoots produced yearly from each chump varies according to 
the vigour of the individual and the peculiarities of the species. It is believed 
that the larger species produce 12 to 20 and the smaller 30 to 50. If we 
assume 10 for a'year—as some have actually done—that would mean 300 culms 
in 30 years, which is the mean age of most" species. The repeated cutting 
of bamboo shoots, however, is known to weaken considerably the stock. This 
being so, the cultivation of species that would allow of repeated cutting 
without injuring the stock is said to be wanted if the factory is to go on 
without stopping. Mr. Routledge—in his pamphlets on Bamboo as a Paper- 
making material (1875) and Bamboo and its treatment (1879) refers to this 
and other difficulties connected with bamboo as a paper-making material. A 
summary of the objections and difficulties mentioned by him will be found in 
Sir George Watt’s The Commercial Products of India (1908), page 109. Even 
the late Sir Dietrich Brandis, who seemed to think that in spite of all the 
disadvantages “ bamboo paper has a future in India ”, urged for a thorough 
inquiry into whether or not, by special cultivation, the plant could be induced 
to afford shoots more freely and for a longer period, without injury to the 
rhizome, and whether it would also not be possible for mature culms to be 
used in paper-making. (Cf, Journ. Soc. Chem. Indust., 1904, XXIII, 265). 
It is difficulties of these kinds which have suggested the. necessity for special 
plantations of bamboo, if paper-making from bamboo is to be seriously taken 
up and brought to a successful issue.” 
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President. —So far as you are aware, has anybody attempted to make paper 
out of wood pulp in India? 

Mr. Rao. —There was a proposition in Mysore, but the thing has been hung 
up for want of capital. 

President. —So far as you are aware, is there any firm in India working on a 
commercial scale trying to make wood pulp? 

Mr. .Rao.—No. 

President. —Then what relevancy has this remark to those who are making 
paper out of grass and bamboo? Are there any bye-products out of bamboo 
and grass? 

Mr. Rao. —I think not out of grass, but to the best of my recollection there 
was some provision made for bye-products from bamboo P * 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you got any practical experience in paper-making? 
Have you studied the subject? Have you been to any mill? 

Mr. Rao.’ —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is rather deviating from the point if we are merely to 
Investigate a theoretical proposition, is it not? 

Mr. Rao. —I quite realize that. 

President. —Then you go on to say “ The present tarifi of 15 per cent, seems 
adequate for most kinds and grades of paper.” Surely the question whether it is 
adequate or not depends on the cost of production. I could not tell off-hand 
whether 15 per cbnt. was adequate or not. 

Mr. Rao, —If the Board will recall to their mind the previous rates they 
will have some idea of what 15 per cent, really means. It is not a mere 
revenue duty, it is to a certain extent a protective duty and the result of it is 
that the cost of producing anything like a book or printed matter goes up 
with it. 

President.—-But that is not what you say. 

Mr. Rao. —I should say 15 per cent, would be as much as, from the prin¬ 
ters’ point of view, we can pay. 

President. —You say “ if the interests of the printing trade are to be 
looked after.” That does not prove that it is adequate for the paper trade? 

Mr. Rao. —You cannot even in the abstract determine any rate which would 
satisfy as a protective rate. 

President. —But surely you will admit that the question what is an adequate 
rate can only be settled after full enquiry. What you mean is that, if it is 
more than 15 per cent., it will be excessive from the printers’ point of view. 
Is that it? 

Mr. Rao .—What I mean is that any rate of duty, 40 to 25 per cent, has 
been proposed by mill witnesses, will prove a protective rate in the sense 
that it will permit a portion of the local industry to survive foreign competition. 
The tarifi problem as applied to paper is thus not a question of maintaining 
or destroying the local industry as a whole, but of determining what proportion 
of the total local consumption shall he of local origin and what proportion 
shall be derived from foreign importation. From another point of view the 
problem may be stated to be the determination of how great a degree of 
ineffectiveness in production and how great a burden on consumers can be 
properly offset by increased national self-sufficiency. 

President. —We are quite willing to hear what you have got to say, that 
the Printing industry would be seriously prejudiced by a duty on paper. That 
is quite right. But when you say dogmatically .... 

* Mr. Rao added the following explanatory note when correcting this 
passage: — 

“In a scheme for paper-making in India proposed some time back in 
Mysore, there was, I understand, some idea of raising bye-products to increase 
the receipts from the factory put up for the purpose. The proposal was to put 
up, I think, an electric plant and by its means to produce Caustic Soda as a 
bye-product, a certain quantity of bleach liquor being as well manufactured.” 


Mr. f?ao.-—AH thasfc I meant was from the point of view of printers and 
publishers. 1 would not say dogmatically feat 13 per cent. Is sufficient ffir 
the Paper industry. As a matter of fact they might even claim 40 per cent. 

President.—The very next thing, you say is “ As the duty is assessed on 
the market price of paper, it virtually becomes converted into a duty of 
approximately 25 per cent, on the cost of the imported paper.” 

Mr. Rao. —Yes. 

President. —You have given us in paragraph 10 the current prices of 
machine finished printing. You have given it as 5 annas to 5 annas 3 pies 
per lb. Is that the price at Bombay or at Madras? 

Mr. Rao. —C.i.f. Madras. 

President. —Do you know what the tariff valuation on machine-finished 
printing is? 

Mr. Rao,—No. 

President- —It is 4 annas 3 pies per lb. If- you are correct in saying that 
the price is 5 annas or 5, annas- 3 pies per lb., the duty comes down to about 
10 per cent. 

Mr. Rao. —We have got other charges also. 

Fresident.~ If your prices are correct, then the statement that you have 
made—that the duty is really 25 per cent.—is wholly unjustifiable. It would 
be something between 10 and 12 per cent. 

Mr. Rao. —To which we will have to add other charges. 

President. —All you pay is 15 per cent, duty on a tariff valuation of 4 annas. 
3 pies per lb. You say the cost of the paper c.i.f. Madras is 5 annas to 5 annas 
3 pies, therefore the actual duty that you pay is only about 10 per cent, on the 
actual cost of paper. Then what justification have you for saying that it 
amounts to 25 per cent.? 

Mr. Rao. —I think I have taken the general rate for many different kinds 
of paper. I do not say that the statement, that 15 per cent, duty on market 
value is equivalent to 25 per cent, ad valorem, applies in a general sense, but 
there are instances where- this condition applies. For instance, I would quote 
the case of low grade “ free ” printing paper, the cost of which would be about 
3 \d. per lb. c.i.f. Madras. At to-day’s rate of exchange, the c.i.f. price would 
be 3’16 annas per lb. The duty being assessed at 15 per cent, at 4 annas 3 pies 
per lb., the duty assessed would be '637 annas. Taking the c.i.f. price, this 
duty is almost 25 per cent., of the invoice value. 

President. —Let us see for a moment. The price of Esparto cream-laid yon 
have given as 5 annas 9 pies to 6 annas per lb. For cream-laid other than 
mechanical the tariff valuation is 4. annas 6 pies and you say the cost is 5 annas 
9 pies to 6 annas per lb. In that ease it is something between 5 and 10 
per cent. 

Mr. Rao. —That is not the only sort.-of paper we get. We get so many 
different kinds. 

President. —Then why do you select the kinds which completely falsify your 
own statement? 

Mr.. Rao. —We have given certain, leading lines. 

President. —Are these the most important from your point of view? 

Mr. Rao. —To a certain extent these are mostly which we use. 

President. —Would you not naturally mention those kinds which you use 
most? 

Mr. Rao .—Yes. To a certain extent we get all that. 

President. —Why not entirely? 

Mr. Rao. —It is not possible from the printers’ point of view to give every¬ 
thing, because it depends upon the nature of the job. I have already said that 
the statement that 15 per cent, on market value is equivalent to 25 per cent 
ad valorem is not applicable in a general sense. 
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President. —I know quite well what you mean by this statement, that it is 
not assessed on the c.i.f. price but is put at what the Government of India 
believe to be the selling price, which may be higher than the actual selling 
price. But the reason why.I was putting it to you was that these prices 
which you have given are at least 30 per cent, too high, as far as I can judge, 
in every case. 

Mr. Kao. —The present prices may be a little lower but these were taken 
from our books for importations made on a very large scale. 

President. —You can have it either way, either these prices are wrong 
or else your statement that the duty' amounts to 25 per cent, is wholly in¬ 
accurate. If you are paying these prices the duty is a good deal less than 
15 per cent., and therefore it is not such a heavy burden as you prove it to be. 
I am afraid your representation mis-states the case. 

Mr. Kao. —I am sorry if it is misleading. WTiat I say is that 15 per cent, 
is a fair rate, taking into consideration that it is already protective to a certain 
extent, at any rate compared with the previous rate which was only a revenue 
duty. If it is raised much higher it would work to our disadvantage. If you 
take the, selling price of all the materials, you will find that it works up to 
25 per cent, on the average. 

President. —I am afraid I do not regard the explanation as satisfactory. 
Then, in paragraph 9 you say “ The cost of paper imported from these mills 
is found to be heavy.” 

Mr. Rao. —Yes. 

President. —Then you go on to say “ Unless paper is cheap it is of no value. 
That is but a truism,” 

Mr. Kao. —Good paper and cheap price—that is what we want. 

President. —Is the paper that you buy from the Bengal Paper Mills and 
the Titaghur Mills more expensive than the imported paper? 

Mr. Kao. —It is not much more expensive. 

President. —Why do you buy it at all if it is expensive? 

Mr. Rao.—We will have to buy if the protective duty comes. 

President. —You would not pay any more for the Indian than the imported 
paper. You are likely to pay less. 

Mr. Kao. —But it is poorer in quality. 

President. —Then why not buy imported paper? 

Mr. Kao. —That is what it will come to. Naturally its effect would be 
deleterious. 

President.— What does it mean except this that protective duties raise 
prices ? 

Mr. Rao.- —It is true. 

President. —If you do not want protection at all, that I can understand 
perfectly; but if once the policy of protection is laid down, it is no use saying 
that it is going to cost you more. 

Mr. Kao. —Our position is that it should not cost more than the trade 
could bear. 

President. —That is a different proposition. Another sentence later on goes 
against protection. You say “ The actual effect of a protective duty, in 
conditions like those mentioned above, would be to give an adventitious aid 
to mills far away from the place where their products are required for use, 
while no opportunity would be given to them for a larger use of paper for the 
general benefit of the country and the people.” Most inevitably in a country like 
India, if you have protective duties at all, then in certain parts of the country 
people will continue to use imported paper, or steel, or whatever the article 
may happen to be, and the higher prices they pay would not be of benefit to 
the manufacturer in India. I would draw your attention to this fact. Later on 
you say that the local mills are unable to supply more than 50 per cent, of the 
demand for paper. Don’t you think if higher protective duties were imposed 
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•mare mills would be started in the country? In the case of an industry like 
the Paper industry where suitable materials are not confined to any one part 
of the country, if protection were granted, there is not the least doubt that 
paper mills would be started at various centres of India. When that particular 
difficulty is removed you would probably be buying to a large extent the product 
of the local mills in your vicinity and the higher prices you pay would be of 
benefit to the Indian producer? 

Mr. Mao. —After all, they are producing only 30,000 tons or so for a possible 
demand of 100,000 tons and I do not personally think that for many years to 
come, with even better production, they would be able to produce enough 
to meet the requirements of the country, and therefore there is no need 
to sacrifice the interest of an established industry to the interest of an industry 
which is not likely to go on without protection. 

President. —You say that an established industry like the printing trade should 
not be sacrificed to the interests of an industry which has still to be brought 
into existence. But it has been in. existence for the last 40 years. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —In a way it has. But it has not allowed its existence 
to be felt. That is, it has not helped the printing trade to the extent it should 
do. 

President. —But if your meaning is that the Paper industry in India is not 
in a satisfactory condition, it is not justifiable to say that it is not in existence 
at all. 

Mr. Hayavadana Mao. —I have put it in juxtaposition for this reason. It 
is not an industry in a flourishing state just as the Printing industry is. 

President. —If you compare the Printing industry here with the Printing 
industry in Europe could it be accepted as flourishing? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —I am talking of my own country. I won’t compare 
Indian printing with English printing at all. I would not go into that 
matter. That is quite different. 

President. —All these industries are beginning in India, at present. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —It is a question of degree. You may have proved the 
existence of one industry. You may not have proved the existence of another 
industry in India at all. A few mills may be existing but the industry is 
not existent. 

President. —What they say is “ we are in danger of disappearing.” 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —Competition may do them greater good than any 
protection would do or could do. 

President. —That is the general Free Trade argument. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —I will not go into that matter. Take for instance 
the Printing trade. According to the latest statistics published by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, if you compare the figures of 1910-11 and of 1920-21, printing 
presses have increased by a thousand in a decade, whereas the paper mills 
have not increased to that extent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The foot machine which turns out 500 hand-bills a day is 
also a printing press. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —All I meant to say was that the Printing industry 
has made some progress. I should be sorry if I have not made it clear. 

President. —About these prices that you give in paragraph 10, when did 
you buy machine finished printing at a price of 5 annas 3 pies? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —Some 10 months ago. I can give you the exact 
-quotation. 

President. —How much did you buy? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —About Us. 40,000 worth of paper. 

President. —Was it for any special work? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —Book work. 
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Premden t . —Would it bo possible foe you. to send, us & dopy ol tfa* invoices 
or the documents connected with it? 

Mr. Hmjtvmckma Mao .—I shall send it.* 

President. —It is better to have it. I am not questioning your word at all, 
but I do question very distinctly it being the price of the ordinary quality. 

'Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —As a matter of fact they have supplied the game 
paper to the Superintendent, Government Printing, Mysore, at a price, two pies 
less. They always sell at a reduced rate to Government and I think they sold 
it to them at 5 annas 1 pie. I can give you actual quotations. 

Presidents! would like very much the c.i.f. price in sterling? 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —I shall send it.t 

President. —The next item is called “ mechanical.” Is that mechanical book 
gaper? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao.— Yes. 

President. —It cannot contain a high percentage of mechanical wood pulp 
because newsprint, which contains 75 per cent, mechanical, comes in at about 
£20 a ton. It is very much cheaper than that. 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —It may not contain much and its finish is not very 
good. 

President. —If the paper costs 5 annas a lb., I do not think there can be any 
mechancial pulp in' it. You can certainly get wood free papers round about 
4 annas a lb. 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —I shall send you the actual quotation. 

President.—What do you use the Esparto cream-laid for? 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —For printing calendars, efc. 

President. —What are the qualities of Esparto that make it suitable for 
this job? 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —More lasting qualities. It stands wear and tear, i 

President. —You mean it stands rough use, but calendars of all things in the 
world require to last for a short time only. Do you mean it is rather more 
tenacious than wood paper? 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —Yes. 

President. —This “ free paper,” is it a kind of cream-laid? 

Mr, Hayavadana Bao. —Yes. 

President. —"What do you use it for? 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —For job purposes. Some people use very good paper- 
The printer is generally very exacting in regard to paper. It also depends to a 
certain extent on the nature of the person who wants the work to be done. I 
think the printer has got very little to dictate in the matter. 

President. —Calico plain and embossed are too expensive to be aifected. by 
any proposals that may be made now. 

You say “ Latterly the cheapness of better grades of paper was inducing 
publishers to go in for them for book production but the war interfered and the 
prevailing high prices still interfere with their increased use.” Take the prices 
for these four items of paper. Do you regard them cheap or dear? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —They are all dear compared with the pre-war prices 
which I have given there, 1 anna 10 pies to 2 annas 6 pies. 

President. —Do you use more of these kinds of paper or of cheaper binds? 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —These are about the cheapest. 

President. —Don’t you use any kinds of paper cheaper than these? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —We do use some rough paper for proofing and so 
forth, but that is not very much relatively. 


* See Statement III. 
t Not received. 
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President. —You gave us to understand that owing to the high prices o£ 
paper you were not able to use more expensive paper, except to a small extent. 

Mr. Hayavadana Eao. —I was thinking of the book paper. For book pro¬ 
duction we want cheap better grades of paper. The prices of these are very 
high, and we have had practically to give up the use of better grades of 
paper. 

President. —What sorts of grades do you mean? What would the better 
.grades cost you? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao.— They would cost anything between 6 and 8 annas. 
But these are the grades we are actually using now because of the stress. Our 
profits have gone down and there is a slump. There is very poor printing 
work done and there is a great depression in the trade. They won’t take 
■higher qualities for the reason that the price is high. 

President. —The great bulk of the paper produced by the mills is sold at 
below 4 annas a lb. at present. If any increased duty that was imposed on 
printing paper took the form of a specific duty at say 25 per cent, to SO per 
cent., would that amount to more than 15 per cent, on the papers which cost 
from 6 annas to 8 annas? We adopted this plan of a uniform specific duty 
in the case of steel wire. It means a pretty heavy duty on the cheaper kinds 
and a lighter duty on the more expensive kinds. If the kinds of paper that 
.you would like to use cost you from 6 annas to 8 annas you would be very 
slightly affected by the protective duties. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —The present rates are prohibitive and, if the duty 
will add to them, the tendency to use these papers will disappear. 

President. —You are paying 15 per cent. duty. If the duty was made 1 anna 
per lb. you would not be worse off. 

Mr. Hayavaddna Rao. —All I can say is that the little tendency there is 
to use that paper will disappear. If the duty is not raised on it, it will be 
something but any additional duty on it would mean a sort of disinclination to 
use that paper. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You have not followed the President’s question. Suppose 
the present 15 per cent, ad valorem duty is converted into a specific duty of 
1 anna per lb., if you were using the" same paper worth 7 annas, 15 per 
cent, ad valorem would be now converted into 1 anna. It makes no difference. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —No. 

President. —Then you say “ As it is, the competition between foreign 
firms and local firms is keen and a heavy duty would mean further profit to 
foreign firms to the detriment of local firms. - ’ What the paper manufacturers 
say is “If you do not put on a duty it means further profits to the foreign 
manufacturers and no profit at all to the Indian manufacturers.” 

Mr. Hayavadana, Rao. —It should not become a monopoly in any case. If 
few people get it the thing will become almost a monopoly. If a larger number 
of mills compete it would not become like that. 

President. —Do you use newsprint at all for printing purposes? 

Mr. llayadana Rao. —Not much. 

President. —Dou you use some? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —For the production of vernacular newspapers and 
journals we have to print, we use some. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you import your paper direct or through agents? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —We do both. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you import largely through Messrs. Dickinson and Co. ? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —Not very largely. 50 per cent, of our demand is 
made through Messrs. Dickinson and Co., hut we get it directly from London. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They come and enquire whether you want any paper and 
when you say that you do they import it for you. That is the basis on which 
Messrs, Dickinson and Co. do business very largely. Their agents go about the 
•country and place themselves in communication with customers. 
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Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —Yes. But the order is directly with the London firm. 
We get it at what they call factory rates. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is curious that you have taken the same arguments as 
Messrs, Dickinson and Co. have taken. I am not finding fault with you hut we 
want independent opinion. Of course we want to hear every kind of opinion 
placed before us, but it is not much use if we hear the same thing from ten 
persons. Some of the statements about which the President was questioning 
we based almost entirely on Messrs. Dickinson and Co.’s representation. 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —One or two facts we have taken. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For instance, this portion about the conditions of the in¬ 
dustry is almost entirely taken from Messrs. Dickinson. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao, —Not very much. We have worked it out for a mill 
ourselves. Some, as a matter of fact (e) —replantation of raw material and 
organisation of industry—are ours. 

Mr. Ginwala.- —This idea of 25 per cent, ad valorem is theirs. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —We have worked it out from the point of view of 
all grades of paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is your complaint? How are you going to be affected 
by the duties being increased? You have told us that the prices of paper 
would go up and therefore printing would be more expensive, but you have 
not given us any evidence to show how you are going to be affected because 
there are other conditions. The prices may go up and yet the business may 
not be affected. It all depends on the amount of business done. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —From the printer’s point of view the trade would 
be taken away from the country. We printed stereos for British and American 
firms which have got branches in Madras. We printed from them and sent 
copies to them because during the war they could not send out the copies 
from England or America. So a lot of our printing work will be taken away 
from here to England probably. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Do you mean to say seriously that stereos are made here 
and sent to England and printed there? 

Mr. Rao. —I mean seriously that things could be so arranged much to the 
detriment of local printers. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you give any instance? 

Mr. Rao. —We ourselves have done it. The trade of stereo making has 
so far developed that it is very easy to make stereos. Stereos are being sent 
from here. In fact, in the supplementary statement I have put down that 
books can be made into stereos and then sent over to England and copies 
may be printed there and sent back. It then comes out practically free. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it a business which is done on such a large scale as 
immediately to threaten the printing trade? We have examined some other 
printers—I think the Times of India , which has a large business—and they told 
us definitely that at present the danger does not exist on any large scale, and 
you tell us that it does exist? 

Mr. Rao. —In the case of larger production I think it does exist, 

Mr. Ginwala. —What proportion does it bear to the total printing that is, 
done in the country? If it is 1 per cent, or per cent., that is negligible. 

Mr. Rao. —I cannot give an off-hand answer. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How many jobs of this kind have you lost? 

Mr. Rao. —I don't think we have lost any, hut it is likely to happen with 
higher duties on paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What we are concerned with is the present position. You 
are not able to give any instance in the last eight years in which you have lost 
a job of this kind? 

' Mr. Rao. —Perhaps I have not made myself plain, What I say is that- 
you cannot say that what is not happening to-day cannot happen to-morrow in 
entirely different circumstances. 
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Mr, Ginwala. —No doubt, but I take it you cannot give us any instance int 
which this has happened in your case? 

Mr. Rao. —Not in the present circumstances, that is how I would qualify 
it, to make matters plain. 

Mr, Ginwala. —What is the total value of the paper you use? 

Mr. Rao.‘ —Rs. 75,000 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the value of the printed material? . 

Mr. Rao. —Rs. 1,25,000, We carry some stocks also for next year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You use Bs. 75,000 worth of paper? 

President. —What value of paper you use in a year? 

Mr. Rao. —Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 60,000. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The value of paper you use is Rs. 50,000. When it becomes- 
printed material what would be its selling price? 

Mr. Rao. —That depends upon the nature of the job. About Rs. 1,10,000 or 
something like that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, the cost of the paper alone is 50 per cent. ? 

Mr. Rao. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then it does show, does it not, that your business as to> 
quantities is on a small scale? That is to say, you may print 500 copies of 
some circular or almanac. You do not go in for large scale production? 

Mr. Rao. —We do. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is it? 

Mr. Rao. —About lakhs of copies of .school books and things of that sort. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does that represent the bulk of your work? 

Mr. Rao. —That is about four months in the year long runs, and for eight 
months in the year we depend on ordinary job work. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you been following the conditions of the Paper indus¬ 
try throughout the world ? 

Mr. Rao. —To some extent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you found that, you are able to get paper at a much 
lower eost recently than before? I am not talking of the pre-war days. 

Mr. Rao. —The market has recently beep easier. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point I am discussing is that we find from the represen¬ 
tations we have received that some of the paper mills had to close down, as a 
result of low prices. 

Mr. Rao .—That I do not admit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Deccan Paper Mills, who are themselves manufacturers 
of paper, say that they had to close down because they could not compete, 
and you say that you do not accept their statement that the mills have' 
closed down, 

Mr. Rao. —That some of the mills have closed down is a fact, but whether 
it is temporary or not, that is the question. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But the fact remains that owing to some causes paper is 
coming into India cheaper than before, is it not? 

Mr. Rao. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Owing to temporary causes prices of paper may go up- 
Supposing European paper went up by 25 per cent., what would you do in that 
case? 

Mr. Rao, —I personally think that prices are not likely to go up at all: 
there are various causes operating to bring the prices more and more to the 
pre-war level. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are very sanguine! It is "quite possible that they may 
find that they cannot continue this much longer and at the first opportunity 
they may raise their prices. If that were to happen, how would you he. 
better off than if you had to pay 25 per cent, more for Indian paper?. 
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Mr. Bao. —These people would then fix their prices according to the foreign 
price. 

Mr. Ginwala.—- You are getting away from the point. If the price of foreign 
paper goes up, there is very little case for protection. It is only because the 
price of foreign paper is lower than the price at which the Indian manufacturers 
can afford to sell that they are asking for protection. If the price of foreign 
paper continues at a higher level, then the Legislature can say “ Now you can 
stand on your own legs, Protection must go.” 

Mr. Bao. —There can be no objection to that, but only that the local 
prices should not rise sympathetically. 

Mr. Ginwala. —At the present moment prices in Europe, we will assume 
for the sake of argument, are abnormally low. Therefore the Indian mills 
say they cannot compete and pay to sell below their cost of production because 
foreign paper is coming at a low price. They cannot at present get a higher 
price than is got for foreign paper of the same quality. If the price of paper 
goes up in Europe to a point at which these Indian mills can afford to sell at 
a reasonable price then the case for protection goes. Supposing prices in 
Europe went up, you will have to pay a higher price. I am putting it to you, 
why should you not pay if the prices go up to the same extent in India? 

Mr. Bao. —It seems to me a case of begging the question, because, if the 
price goes up, we will have to pay if we do not get any cheaper paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You know how the tariff valuations are made for the 
purpose of Customs duty. They take the previous 12 months and then they 
say the market price of paper has been such and such during that year, so 
next year the tariff valuation should be so much. Is your contention that 
they are claiming 25 per cent, now, and that if the prices dropped the next 
year the amount of protection required may he less than 15 per cent, ? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes, automatically it will rise or fall according to the quotations 
given. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing you are paying 25 per cent, this year you may fee 
paying only 15 per cent, next year? 

Mr. Bao. —There is great disadvantage in that. It would be arbitrary 
because one does not know whether it would he any larger. I would like 
finality in regard to it rather than a rate like that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you had a specific duty you would know how you 
stood? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

Mr* Ginwala. —From your point of view you would prefer a specific duty, 
would you not? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And you want it as low- as possible? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When you say as low as it can be, you do not surety mean 
lower than 15 per cent, ad valorem ? 

Mr. Bao.- —We may take it at that because even 15 per cent, we are just 
■getting accustomed to. 

Mr. Ginwala. —My point was a very plain one. Do you object to the 
15 per cent, ad valorem- being converted to an equivalent specific duty ? 

Mr. Bao. —It is not really 15 per cent, ad valorem. It is partly protective 
because you are charging on the selling rate. You have yourself explained that 
it is calculated on the selling price of the 12 months. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Do you object to the present 15 per cent, ad valorem ? 

Mr. Bao. —I do not object provided it is gradually discontinued and is not 
disturbed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You think it would be preferable to have a specific duty 
to know exactly how you stood? 
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Mr. Btm .—That is it* 

Mr. Grnwata.— Therefore the only basis from your point of *i@w on which 
the ad valorem chity can be converted into a specific one is to make it equi¬ 
valent to 15 per cent, ad valorem? 

Mr. Mao. —I am in agreement with you there. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Y cm use Bs. 50,000 worth of paper for your press. How 
many lbs. does that represent? 

Mr. Mao. —You want the total poundage of paper and the actual rate that 
we pay per lb.? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. 

Mr. Mao. —I will work it out and let you know later 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that the Indian mills cannot supply more than 
40 or 50 per cent, of the demand of the country? 

Mr. Bao.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —At present the manufacture of paper in this country is. 
estimated at 33,000 tons, and the imports come to about 50,000 tons ? 

Mr. Mao. —Yes, roughly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You cannot say, therefore, that they can manufacture only 
40 per cent, of the demand, because there are certain kinds of paper that are 
not manufactured here at all and are not likely to be manufactured for a long 
time to come. So that 33,000 tons of paper a year represent a fair proportion 
of the demand of the country for those kinds of paper. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you looked at it from that point of view? You simply 
make a general statement with reference to the total quantities imported.. 
It is a wrong comparison to make because 50,000 tons of imported paper 
include perhaps 10 to 12 thousand tons of newsprint, cardboards, etc. If 
you eliminate these the 33,000 tons manufactured in the country represents 
a fairly big proportion of the total demand of the country. 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —In that case such grades may be given protection 
or the grades which come very near to the local markets and which may be 
sold by way of substitution may be given protection. It should not be for all 
grades". 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you been following the proceedings of the Board? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —Yes. You have broken down the proposal of protec¬ 
tion for “ all ” kinds of paper in the oral exmination of mill witnesses. I 
see this from a perusal of your proceedings. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is a misconception under which you are labouring, because 
we have made it clear in the case of the Steel industries, as also in the case- 
of these industries, that if you find that any particular class of article is not, 
manufactured in this country or is not going to be manufactured in the country 
in the near future that article, should be exempted from the protective duty 
which is proposed. You have overlooked that. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —I have not overlooked that. I follow the argument 
very clearly. What I say is that it is mathematically impossible to fine! out at 
what level you can put down Protection, You can fix it at the lowest rate 
possible which they can require. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your objection is to giving protection to those articles which 
are not manufactured in this country, but you do not object to protection 
being given to the kind of articles produced in this country? 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —Certainly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is very difficult to denote the exclusions. 

Mr. Hayavadana Bao. —It is true to some extent but we know what they 
produce and what near substances can be sold by foreigners. 


See Statement V. 
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Mr. Ginwala.— One of the alternatives is to put on a uniform specific duty 
.at such a rate as would give adequate protection to those articles which cannot 
compete with foreign production and will not result in much undue burden 
i on those articles. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —We are not against any reasonable attitude like that. 

Mr. Kale. —I wanted to know the proportion to your total cost of printing 
'that is borne by the paper that you use. I will take a concrete case. Supposing 
you are asked by your client to print 1,000 copies of a certain book, each 
'form of it containing 16 pages, and it costs Es. 30. 

Mr. Ilayavadana Rao. —Crown octavo? 

Mr. Kale. —Yes. Let us suppose that, including the printing, the cost 
comes to Rs. 30. What would be the cost of paper alone? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao,— Probably about a third. 

Mr. Kale. —The figure 1 had in my mind, which I had taken from a printer, 
was Rs. 9 to Rs. 30. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —I think it is very nearly correct. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think it is a fair figure? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao.—-Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —If the duty on paper is increased from 15 to 25 per cent, there 
.Is an increase of 10 per cent. 10 per cent, increase on Rs. 9 will mean Re. 1. 
Instead of Rs. 30 you will charge your customer Rs. 81. There is an increase 
of 34 per cent, on your cost. The hurden that you will have to bear, 
supposing there was an increase of 10 per cent, duty, will be 34 per cent. 
Would you agree to that figure? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —It does not look so simple as it is when it is 
mathematically reduced. In the aggregate when you print 1 lakh of copies 
you see what the cost will be on paper. 

• Mr. Kale. —Proportionately. I have myself had some experience of printing 
and I had to pay for printing and publishing. Tf we come to the conclusion 
that the Paper industry in India does require protection in order to allow it to 
survive, do you think that this burden of 34 per cent, would be very prohibitive 
"to your industry? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —I would not say prohibitive in the sense in which it 
will spoil all trade. It will prejudice it to some extent in this way that the 
aggregate cost upon a large production would increase, whereas in a small 
affair it will be probably put on the consumer. 

Mr. Kale. —But if it is a large volume of printing certainly the cost will 
be greater proportionately, but you will not be worse off. You can transfer 
it to the consumer? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —After all, the literate population of India is 20 
:millions according to the latest census in a population of about 320 millions. 
On a 25 per cent, protection basis it would be somewhere about 40 per cent. 
It would be Rs. 320 lakhs on a population of 20 millions. It is not like 
■a duty on sugar or on salt which will get itself diffused on all the 820 millions. 
It is really a duty on the literate classes. 

Mr. Kale. —The degree of burden is only 34 per cent. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —Yes, in the particular case you have hypothetically 
: suggested. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you any experience of printing of books and other things 
for foreign firms? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao. —We have printed for Messrs. Longmans’ and we 
.have printed for certain American firms also. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think if the price of paper goes up, these people will 
not give you custom and will transfer the printing to foreign countries for 
<fhis addition of 3'4 per cent. ? 
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Mr, Hayavadana Rao .—In regard to. paper they used to supply paper 
themselves because they have got more advantageous terms of supply. The 
question of paper does not enter at all in cases like that. 

Mr, Kale .—Supposing they find that paper in India becomes dearer, would 
they decide to print abroad the books that they now want you to print? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao .—That custom would certainly disappear. They will 
get the paper at a cheaper rate in England or America, as the case may be, and 
get it printed there. To get the paper and then print it at Indian rates would 
Hot be advantageous to them. 

Mr. Kale. —Don’t you think that it is advantageous to them to get their 
vernacular books printed in India? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao .—If the duty works to their disadvantage they will 
make stereos and send out. It is very easy then to print in England and send 
copies out. 

Mr. Kale .—There is an impression that in Madras printing is cheaper. 

Mr, Hayavadana Rao .—Yes because it is a regular industry in Madras. It 
is in some, cases more or less hereditary in a family. 

Mr. Kale .—Do you mean to say that the labour is cheap and efficient? 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao .—The Madras boy takes to printing more readily 
and then he continues in it. The father and son work in the same office 
and they continue in the work. 
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CALCUTTA PAPER TRADERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A.— Whitten. 

Statement 1. — Representation, dated 14th October 1924, 

With reference to the press communique issued by the Tariff Boand I am 
directed to submit to you the views of the Association with reference to the 
enquiry regarding grant of protection, to the Paper and Paper Pulp Industries. 

2. Our Association is mainly composed of the principal wholesale deal®® ii 
paper, both local and imported, in Calcutta. 

8. At the outset we express our sincere obligations to the Board for tb» 
impartial and thoroughly comprehensive manner in which the enquiry is being 
conducted. 

4. We are not much familiar with the conditions and other circumstances 
which may he said to govern the establishment of the new industry of pulp 
making, recently started by tile India Paper and Pulp Company. We therefore 
leave aside that part of the enquiry with the observation that a new industry 
has always a special claim for sympathetic consideration if found to have been 
started and conducted on the right lines. If the Pulp Company appears to 
deserve such help, we are inclined to the opinion that the help should take the 
form of bonus and subsidies rather than a protective duty on imported pulp, 
which is sure to react on the price of locally manufactured paper—a commodity 
of prime importance in all countries. 

5. We submit this representation principally from the dealers' point of view 
and in so doing, we would lay before you the various conditions of the market 
which govern buying and selling of paper, both local and imported, in their 
various grades and would try to show the effects of protective duties in this 
particular aspect. Our observation on the other effects which the abnormal duty 
of 35 per cent. (15 per cent, revenue duty which is practically enhanced in many 
cases to 25 per cent, when calculated on tariff valuation and not on invoice 
value, plus 10 per cent, protective duty asked for) on such an indispensable 
commodity as paper, will have on education, trade and the general community 
will be brief and incidental, but these matters are none the less of vital import. 
We do not claim to be experts in manufacture; so our observations on this 
matter and on matters of management and control, will be merely those of a 
benevolent onlooker who has acquired some knowledge on these matters, through 
long association with the mills and the paper trade. 

6. Before going into details, w,e intend to dwell briefly on a prominent fact 
which arrests our attention. When the Legislature of this country adopted 
the principle of discriminating protection as their fiscal policy, it was thought 
that the provisions of the Act would be taken advantage of, to foster the growth 
of new or nascent industries as are particularly suited to the country, and it 
caused us no little surprise tq find the well established industry of paper making 
which has so long successfully faced w'orid competition for the past 30/40 years, 
when paper was freely imported from ail parts of the world, applying for protec¬ 
tion because for a year or two only they could not earn any dividend and specially 
when paper is virtually subjected to a duty of 25 per cent. 

7. A broad survey of the present position of trade and business conditions 
throughout the W'orid points to the fact that business has not yet fully recovered 
from the after-effects of recent slump and this being so, the failure of any 
particular industry to make any profit during the lean years which have followed 
the period of unnatural boom, is an incident in common with most of the business 
operations in almost every country. The paper industry cannot therefore claim 
exceptional treatment at present in the shape of protective duties asked for. 

8. A prudent husbanding of the resources during the prosperous years when 
soaring profits were made, ought to have enabled any well managed concern to 
tide over the present difficulties: but if such resources have been squandered 
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«way in paying unprecedented dividends and bonuses and in uncertain specula¬ 
tion, it is not legitimate now to ask the tax-payers to shoulder the burden and 
make good the losses sustained. 

9. To the very pertinent question No. 140 as to why the paper industry is 
still in need of protection after a fairly successful career of 30/40 years no 
better answer could be given than the so-called dumping attempted to be proved 
from extracts of Trade Journals. In fact this alleged dumping and quotations 
from Trade Journals are made to pass muster as convincing replies whenever 
any inconvenient question has to be faced; we will deal with this matter later on. 

10. The Indian mills generally make the qualities of paper described under 
the following headings :— 

(1) White Printings. (2) Cream Laid Writings. (3) Badami Superior. 
(4) Badami ordinary. (5) Azure Laid Ledgers. (6) Brown 
Packing. (7) Antique. (8) Colored Papers. (9) Cover Papers. 
(10) Banks. (11) Blottings. (12) Newsprint. (13) Manillas. 

11. The imported papers could be broadly classified under the following 
qualities :— 

Price c. i. f. 


Almost all made I 
by English Mills.) 


fl. Best quality Comprising Writings, Banks, 
pure Rag papers. Book Papers, Blottings, etc. 

Cover, Cartridges, Drawing 
Papers, Copying Papers, 
etc. 

2. Second quality Ditto. ditto. 

Papers contain¬ 
ing rags mixed 

with various pro- 
portions of Es¬ 
parto or Sulphite. 

3. Esparto paper Comprising the above quali- 


pure or mixed 
with various 
proportions of 
Sulphite. 


ties and also Printings, 
Antiques, and Art Papers, 
Colored Papers, Imitation 
Arts, etc. 


4. Pure Sulphite Comprising the above quali- 
Papers. ties as also Krafts, M. G. 

Papers, Glazed Account 
Books, Manillas, Tissues, 
etc. 


Chiefly made by 
Continental and 
Scandina- 
vian Mills. 


5. Sulphite Papers 
containing Mecha¬ 
nical Pulp in 
various propor¬ 
tions and Sul¬ 
phate Pulp Paper. 


Comprising Writings, Print¬ 
ings, Colored Papers, 
Krafts, M.G. Envelope 
Papers, Tissues, Strong 
Browns, etc. 


We leave out 6. Mechanical Pulp Newsprint, both white and 
America as very Paper (contain- Coloured, Cheap Browns, 

little is coming ing slight admix- Cheap Packings, Natum 

how. ture of Sulphite), Brown, Tissues, etc. 

and Sulphate 
Pulp and Wastes. 


2s. to la. 
per lb. 


10d. to 6 d. 
per lb. 


3f d. to 6Jtf. 
per lb. 


3d. to 4 \d. 
per lb. 


2*d. to 3fd. 
per lb. 


lid. to 2l<l. 
per lb. 


12. The effect of protective duties on 1, 2 and the higher grades of 3 will not 
help the local mills at all as there is hardly any prospect now of their producing 
any competitive line; and if imposed, would result in contraction of import, 
substitution of a higher grade paper by the next lower grade (but not by local 
mill papers), sheer loss of trade and ultimately less, government revenue in 
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spite of the higher percentage of duty levied. It may be noted that the above 
grades of paper are in the aggregate good deal smaller in bulk but are of 
considerable value, 

13. The real competition between the products of country mills and of impor¬ 
ted papers is with the lower grades of 3 and of 4, 5, ti. Within this group 
(after excluding Newsprint which is now' beyond the scope of present enquiry) 
we may note that Tissues, M. G. Papers, Krafts, Glazed Account Books, 
Manillas, M. G. Envelopes, are beyond the capacity of Indian mills to produce, 
but some of these offer indirect competition with the papers of Indian mills, 
such as Krafts against Browns, Manillas against Badamis, Glazed Account 
Book Paper against Writing Papers. The competition is acknowledged to be 
keenest in respect of White Printings and Foolscaps. It has been tacitly assumed 
throughout the enquiry that the local mills produce qualities of papers which 
are parallel in every respect to a corresponding grade of imported papers (as 
in the case of Iron and Steel Industries) and a duty on the latter would imme¬ 
diately turn the scale in favour of the former; but this is hardly so, and market 
conditions tell a. different tale; and before attempting to gauge the effect of 
protective duties on the above four grades of competitive papers it would clear 
the way if we compare the general characteristics of the local mill papers and 
those of the imported papers, specially of Foolscaps and W T hite Printings. 

Local Mill Papers. Imported Papers. 


(a) Finish poor. 

(h) Surface often spotted, dirty and 
uneven. 

(c) Outturn not uniform and depend¬ 

able. 

( d ) Color not always up to mark and 

liable to deteriorate quickly. 

(e) Fairly strong. 

(/) Good bulk. 


(a) Finish good. 

(b) Surface fine and even. 

(c) Outturn always uniform and 

could be depended on. 

(d) Color always good and fasting 

except in case of mixed mecha¬ 
nical grade. 

(e) Not strong. 

(/) Poor bulk. 


(g) Can take writing and could he (g) Cannot be used as a writing 
used as a writing paper. paper (in respect of printing 

paper only). 


Of these the first four defects (a), ( b ), (o), (d) are serious and lead to far 
reaching consequences which we will detail later on. From these points we 
can deduce that country-made papers are suitable where finish and appearance 
are not so much of a desideratum as bulk, strength and writing qualities while 
imported papers are in demand where elegance and finish are the determining 
factors—such as advertising literatures, catalogues, schoolbooks, magazines, etc. 

14. We take this opportunity to state that for the past two years the country 
mills are trying to improve the quality of their papers and occasionally a lot 
comes to our hand free from the defects mentioned; but this improvement, we 
hear, is due to their mixing larger and larger proportions of imported sulphite 
pulp with their grass pulp. But the market has not yet taken seriously or 
kindly to these efforts and it is only right that it would be so. An impression 
created by 30/40 years of inattention to market demands cannot be wiped off 
within a short time and we are amply justified in leaving this recent fact out 
of our consideration. 

15. This is also the place for recording what we may call the turning point 
in the course of paper trade for botfy local and imported printing papers. The 
march of events in recent years has relegated these matters into w r hat may be 
called ancient history, but we may as well review these matters as they indicate 
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.wliat may be termed the root cause of the present trouble of the local mills, 
and they explain that the .origin of the unpopularity of the mill papers is due 
to inattention to market demands and to the actions or inactions of the mills 
themselves. 

Upto about 1895 the local mill papers had their day as a very serviceable all 
round and cheap paper giving good value for the prices then current; it was 
extensively and almost solely used for writing, printing and all ordinary uses; 
School Books, Publications, Trade Catalogues, Advertising Pamphlets, Maga¬ 
zines and even some Daily News Papers, were printed on these papers; cheap 
grade Account Books, Khatas, Office Papers, Exercise Books, etc., were all 
■made up in these papers. German imports were chiefly confined to the low 
grade to offer near the local mill prices then ruling. The next higher 
grade of Newsprint and some Brown Papers. The English Mills had then no 
grade in printing papers was a pure, Esparto Paper which was sold at 23 
per cent, higher price. But in spite of these advantages the local mills did not 
appear to have made any serious efio-rts to improve the quality of papers which 
was always characterised by the same features of unreliability, uncleanliness of 
surface and poor finish—defects which persist to the present day. 

16. After the year 1895 or thereabouts two important events happened (1) 
the introduction of Process Blocks (called also Photo Blocks, Halftone Blocks) 
and (2) the introduction of a highly finished clean surface printing papers, 
suitable for printing these blocks. This paper (called supercalendered or S/C 
Printing) was first introduced by Messrs. John Dickinson & Co., under the 
trade name of Ivory Finish and was a Esparto-Sulphite Paper; it was then 
slightly higher in price than the country papers but it captured the market very 
quickly. The suitability of these papers for printing Trade Catalogue, Advertis¬ 
ing Literature, Text Books, Publications, Magazines and specially for those 
works containing Halftone Blocks,.was at once recognized and the very large 
volume of business in the publishing and printing trades was completely trans¬ 
ferred to this paper. Gradually with the improvement effected by the European 
mills, this Sulphite Paper (Esparto mixed or Pure) began to arrive at cheaper 
and cheaper prices and the local mills beyond making some merely spasmodic 
attempts to produce a clean, high finish paper, adopted the doubtful device of 
reducing their prices lower and lower and degrading their qualities to the same 
extent. These attempts did not appreciably arrest the import of foreign paper 
but materially lowered the reputation of the local product until the lowest price 
was reached in the years immediately preceding the war when the mills ceased 
to earn any profit. 

The following short table gives the prices which were current during the 
period :— 

Ivory Finish (Imported). White Printing (Country). 

1893 Price As. 3-0 As. 2-9 per lb. 

1912-13 „ 2-4 „ 2-0 „ 

17. This is the real cause which broke the monopoly which the local mills 
enjoyed in those early days; and when competition came, instead of raising their 
quality to preserve the market in their possession, they floundered more and 
more into' the wrong path; instead of concentrating all their resources (during 
the long period of 16-17 years when the mills had to meet this competition) for 
renovating and adapting their equipments in order to produce a good finish or 
even a clean and dependable paper which the market demanded, they went the 
other way, abolished their No. 1 and No. 2 White Printing, stuck to and even 
degraded their No. 8 quality almost to the level of Newsprint. In fact, there 
was such a demand for clean paper that the imported M. F. Printing (same as 
Ivory Finish but with less finish) began to be used for books, forms, etc., which 
are to be written on, in spite of their not being well suited for the purpose. 

The loss of trade which followed can hardly be attributed to dumping of 
German Printing, as has been alleged. The advent of Ivory Finish Paper coin¬ 
cided with the improvements made in the European mills to handle Sulphite 
Pulp for producing Printing Papers, The first Ivory Finish Papers which came 
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were, the products of English mills. Afterwards both English, German and? 
Continental Mill Papers came and there was not then that well marked difference' 
between prices of English and German Papers to suggest the idea of dumping 
by German Mills. At first prices -were higher than country papers and gradually 
prices came down; the selling price in the market was in many cases higher 
than that for country-made papers. 

18. The question that can now be legitimately asked is, why with all these 
disadvantages the country mills can still sell papers in the open market and’ 
even sometimes fetch higher price? A variant of the same question was asked 
of the two representatives of the mills by the Board in their oral examination 
and the answers given were:—advantage in hulk, of ready stock and of reputa¬ 
tion and business connections; while all these are more or less contributory 
causes, the chief reason has not been touched upon by either of them. It is 
given in paragraph 18 (e.f.g. of our representation—namely,—that country papers, 
have not only better bulk and better strength but also possess writing qualities 
as a set-off against their poor appearance and poor printing qualities. In fact 
the term “Printing Paper” as applied to the White and Badami Papers of local 
mills is to some extent a misnomer, and a comparison of prices and other factors- 
between -what is called Printing papers of the local mills with real Printing 
Papers, of English and Continental mills (we mean what is called by the trade 
legitimately as Printing Papers and not the Government Custom House classifi¬ 
cation which includes various other papers) is sure to confuse the issues. Country 
papers (we mean White and Badami Papers) are rather an indifferent Printing: 
Paper but decidedly a cheap Writing Paper; as a Printing paper it is hopelessly 
beaten by the products of English and Continental mills; as a Writing Paper 
these still stand good; as instance,.we may cite the very enormous sales during 
the Natun Khata season (February—March) of their thick super-royal white 
which are used for preparing khatas (account books) of Indian traders throughout 
the country, their equally heavy sales of 6 and 7 lb. Cream Laid F’Cap for- 
Exercise Books, the almost unsatiable demand for their 12 lb. White demy and 
Badami. demy.. In these lines no German or English mills can compete; evert 
the cheapest Badami is used enormously by the Government, Railways, Public 
Offices, Indian States, etc., for their Account Books, Forms and even Books for 
keeping important records, and so far as our experience goes, we know of no 
papers made by any mill in the world, which for that price, or even near that 
price, can give the same service. As regards White Writing paper Continental 
mills do not cater for this quality (except cheap Foolscap to which we would 
refer later on). The cheapest grade made by the English mills is represented 
by what is called by the trade name Dickinson's S/A Lion paper which w-ould 
cost here landed at As. 5-6 per lb. (la, 4 d. exchange) and even this paper, we- 
believe, is a bit unfavourable in respect of bulk and strength when compared 
with the corresponding grade of country paper, if of normal quality. 

We do not know what conditions prevail in Government tenders where- 
strength, bulk and writing qualities are the determining factors and what reduced 
prices are offered by the foreign mills in competition with local mills. To our 
mind it seems pertinent to enquire whether the. mills by accepting 15 per cent, 
lower than the bazar rate, obtain a fair price and whether the cause of such low 
price is due to internal competition or not. In the case of Badami it is 
acknowledged to be due to internal competition and we suspect it is so in the 
case of: white papers also. . If such an enquiry establishes the truth of this laet, 
as most probably it would, surely an arrangement could be devised which would 
be equitable to both the Government and the local mills; and as the Govern¬ 
ment, Railways and Public Bodies consume about 50 per cent, of their total 
output, a ten per cent, advance (five per cent, less than bazar price) would solve 
the present difficulties and so do away with any necessity that may be proved 
for the protective duty asked for. » 

19. Even in the sphere of writing paper we must give a prominent place to- 
an important rival which has a good deal ousted the country papers on the- 
Bombay side; it was introduced a few years before the war and is imperfectly 
described as Account Book (Printing) in the Custom Schedule. It is a glazed 
hard- surface, strong, white pure Sulphite paper and is a bit higher in place- 



than white printing. It is very largely used as an universal paper both for 
printing and writing and making Khatas (account books) for Indian traders and 
also used very largely in the Indian States on the Bombay side. The hard 
surface of these papers makes them particularly suitable for the heavy strokes 
of pen made from reed or bamboo twigs and these primitive implements are still 
largely used in these parts and specially in the Indian States. It is in imitation 
of this paper that the country mills have lately brought out what they call .1. A. B. 
(Indian Account Book) quality, but this has hardly the surface and strength of 
the imported rival and unless sold at a heavy sacrifice (as. 4 per lb. all charges 
paid) has very little chance of getting a foothold. On the Calcutta side the 
proximity of the mills to the market gives them a better chance and moreover, 
the somewhat slippery surface of these papers renders them a hit unsuitable for 
steel nibs and quills (peacock) which generally form the writing implements 
hero. It is, however, imported in some quantities for the use of Marwari and 
Up-country merchants here. 

20. Now with all the preceding data before us, let us analyse the position 
and try to ascertain the effect of protective duty on Printing Papers in which 
line competition is stated to be the keenest. The total import of paper classified 
in the Custom House Schedule under the heading Printing Paper (besides News¬ 
print) is given as 9,800 tons during 1923-24. But this comprehensive heading 
includes the following :—real art, imitation art, machine finished super-calender¬ 
ed, ivory finish, acoount book (printing), antique, steree, litho, poster, cartridge, 
cover papers, machine glazed pressings, coated paper, flints and other sorts; of 
these the papers called machine finished, super-calendered, ivory finish and 
account book (printing) come into competition with local mills’ papers. There 
are no data available from which we can calculate the exact quantity imported 
of these particular lines. We find also an important line, which should find 
place in this list, not included; we mean glazed colored papeT (not colored 
Newsprint). This line is imported in fairly large- quantity and is also included 
under Printing Papers. 

21. A perusal of the evidence (both written and oral) tendered by the 
representatives of local mills is calculated to leave the impression that the 
imposition of protective duty will enable the local mills to easily capture the 
whole or very nearly the whole of the 9,800 tons imported. But a cursory 
examination of the chief uses and relative importance of these papers, which 
we indicate below, 'will be sufficient to dispel such an idea :— 

REAL ART.—Country mills cannot make this; used in high grade 
catalogues, journals, insets of magazines, etc. It is' : an important 
line. 

IMITATION ART,—Same, remark as above. 

MACHINE FINISH PAPER.—Called by the trade M. F. Printing; used 
in books, leaflets, circulars; in direct competition with local mills 
white; largely imported before but at present not much ordered 
on account of almost equality in price with super-calendered grade 
of the same quality. 

SUPER-CALENDERED’, IVORT FINISH.—The latter is the trade 
name of the former. Called also S, C. Printing; both mean 
the same paper although classed differently. This is the most 
important line. Replaces country made papers by its superior and 
clean printing surface, and high finish; largely used for books, 
periodicals, catalogues and all advertising literature. The most 
important competitor of country papers. This heading also includes 
part mechanical S. C. Printings which is also imported in some 
quantities at present and sold a good deal below the level of local 
mill prices and. with which local mills can never hope to compete. 

ACCOUNT BOOK (PRINTING).—Not well defined; it means glazed 
account book paper or white manilla and also sometimes called 
native account book paper, simili paper, marwari account book 
paper; already dealt with in paragraph 19. It is a glazed, hard 
urface, string paper suited for the heavy strokes of pen made 
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from reed or bamboo twigs and sometimes metal style. 
Very largely used on the Bombay side and by Marwaris and up* 
country merchants who purchase them during Dewali and Dasarah; 
imported in very large quantity; country mills cannot do the line. 
A very important competitor. 

ANTIQUE.—Is in competition with country made paper but the latter 
has won the place; we will deal with this later on. Not a very 
important item now. 

STEREO.—An unimportant item. 

LITHO PAPERS.—A hard sized, damp resisting, non-stretchable paper 
used in high grade Urdoo books and Maps printed by litho process 
and also to some extent in labels, etc. Not in competition with 
country papers and could not he made here. Not a very important 
item. 

POSTER PAPER.—The name indicates its use; cannot be made here; 
imported to some extent now but with the revival of business 
would come in larger quantities. Replaces country made for poster 
work on account of its greater suitability, ink absorbing surface, 
rough underside suitable for pasting. 

CARTRIDGE PAPERS.—Imported in large quantities and chiefly used 
for making up drawing books for school students; is in competition 
with similar grade of country papers but imported paper is preferred 
on account of cheap price, superior surface and erasing qualities. 
Protective duty on this line is a direct tux on education without 
corresponding benefit to local mills. 

COVER PAPERS.-—The lower grades are in competition with country 
mill production; hut the price of this grade is much cheaper, while 
quality and finish are much better; also offered in great variety 
of art shades against four shades in country papers. Duty on this 
will not help country mills; used for cover of school books, cata¬ 
logues, journals, magazines, etc., imported in good quantity and 
if this item includes colored paper then this should be treated as 
a very T important item. 

M. G. PRESSINGS.—Used generally for covers of exercise and drawing 
books and also as Envelope Papers; country mills cannot make 
this paper; has good bulk and gives a smart appearance to the 
books, the price is very cheap. Duty on this would be of no benefit 
to country mills; imported in good lots. 

COATED PAPERS AND FLINTS.—Not in competition with country 
mills papers; cannot he made here; imported in fairly large quanti¬ 
ties for labels, packing, wrapper, etc. 

OTHER PAPERS.—Do not deserve any special notice. 

22. As stated before there is no means of correctly ascertaining what quanti¬ 
ties of S. C. and M. F. Printings, Glazed Account Books, the three most 
important items in competition were imported; Sir ~W. Carey in his oral exami¬ 
nation (see page 231) gives the total as 1,600 tons; we believe this estimate is 
rather too low. Taking all facts into consideration we think 5,000 tons would 
be a closer approximation. Deducting from this figure the quantity of the higher 
grade English made esparto printing paper winch are sold at slightly higher 
price than country papers and also the colored papers and part mechanical 
printings, -which, we estimate, would aggregate to 1,000 tons, there remains 
4,000 tons; from this figure we have to deduct 2,000 tons as share of glazed 
Account Book Paper, imported on the Bombay side, with which, on account of 
heavy Railway freight, the leading mills cannot hope profitably to compete. 

Now the imposition of another 10 per cent, would add about six pies to the 
present selling price or about three pies over the present prices of country papers. 
Even with this advantage it is by no means certain the country mills would get 
the whole of this 2,000 tons. The poor printing quality of the local output and 
their unsuitability would still operate as a serious handicap. A part of this 
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2,000 tons (say about 1,000 tons), we believe, would be used as before in spite 1 
of increase of price and a part, say 500 tons at the most may fall to the share* 
of country mills and this by sheer influence of their proximity to market and of 
their position with the dealers and the rest 500 tons will be filled up by part* 
mechanical printings (instead of pure sulphite printings) containing an admixture 
of mechanical pulp as will cheapen the cost to the extent of duty, imposed. This 
is confirmed by our experience during the war. These 500 tons divided among: 
5 or 6 concerns will not afford appreciable relief to the mills but the imposition 
of the duty will be seriously felt by the general community. 

23. Coining now to writing papers which comprise in the Custom House 
Schedule all grades of Writing Paper from the highest to the lowest grades of 
Bonds, Banks White Writing, Colored Writing, Cream Laid, Cream Wove- 
Hand made, Loans and other sorts. The total quantity imported during 1923-24 
is given as 7,600 tons. It may be pointed out that this quantity includes all the 
grades enumerated in paragraph 11 of this statement under the numbers 1, 2‘ 
and higher grades of 8; with these superior grades which cannot be, for the 
present, made here the local mill papers are not in competition; as this 'range- 
comprises many well known lines which are very largely used in all mercantile- 
offices and also Drawing Papers, Type Writing Papers, Copying Papers and’ 
also large quantity of Government Stores, we think we will be fully justified 
in allocating about 3,600 tons to this range. The balance 4,000 tons may be- 
divided under the following groups :—- 


Price c. i. f. 

A Lower grade of esparto mixed sulphite foolscap. 

B Pure sulphite foolscap. 

C Foolscap containing sulphite and mechanical 
pulp mixed in various proportions 


D Sulphite Banks 


24. Trade returns, as before, afford no data by which the share of each of' 
these groups may be determined: as all of them are equally heavy sellers, 
specially A, B, C on the Bombay and Madras sides, we assign equal lots to 
each, namely 1,000 tons. Of these the Foolscap Papers are used as a cheap 
and universal writing paper and on the Bombay and Madras markets occupy 
the position which the 12 lb. White and Badami Printing Demy fill up on 
this side; both Bombay, Madras and some parts of Upper India are very cheap 
markets and the consumers there are content to use much inferior grades of 
papers as long as prices are eheap. These Foolscaps A, B, are also largely 
used for exercise books, ready made blank books, cheap note and chit books, 
printed forms, office stationery and various other uses; paper dealers, account- 
book makers and printers prefer these on account of superior finish and good 
white colour which promote ready sale and please their customers; the reason 
why country mills 6 and 7 lb. Foolscaps are able to capture a good part of 
the enormous requirement of the exercise book trade lies in the improvement 
of appearance which this thin substance imparts and also to some extent in 
their bulking property, making tbeir 6 lb. almost equal to 8J lb. of imported 
paper. But this advantage they lose in the higher weights which could not be 
sold except at a heavy sacrifice of 25 or 30 per cent. 

As regards No. C Foolscap it would be hopeless for the country mills to 
compete and increase in duty could be easily neutralized by adding extra¬ 
mechanical pulp, hence this part of the trade the country mills cannot hope- 
to capture. Regarding A and B the total for which comes to 2,000 tons-wercanj. 
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% following the same arguments as in the case of Printing Papers, safely 
deduce that the local mills would be able to capture only 500 tons if not less and 
the rest would be divided between consumers who will pay the higher prioe and 
those who will ;go to the lower grade of imported papers. Hence in this case 
the gain to the local mills would be the most insignificant. 

25. Coming now to the Bank Papers which the country mills are recently 
attempting to make, we hardly think there is any substantial prospect in this 
direction; the country Banks generally lack that peculiar feel, surface and rattle 
of the German and Scandinavian Banks; moreover the same character of un¬ 
reliability, the deeprooted distrust of consumers to country made papers, would 
operate prejudicially against these finding a settled place' in the Trade. Some 
lot of the Titaghur Mills Banks come to our hands, which could be described 
as good but some are merely a sort of dignified printing paper. These were 
first introduced during the war period when naturally they had a good vogue ; 
these were at first unwaterrnarked and then it was watermarked Titaghur 
Cream Wove Bank; finding the word “Titaghur” act adversely on the sale, 
it came out watermarked as “Cream Wove Bank;” this course had the same 
effect and was soon abandoned and lately it has been watermarked as “ English 
Bank ’ ’ with the hope of attracting customers; practically we find that their 
uuwatermarked Bank has a better chance of finding customers than water¬ 
marked Bank which is quite contrary to our experience in regard to imported 
Banks. Taking all these facts into consideration we do not think that more 
than 10 per cent, (that is 100 tons) of this trade could be hoped to be diverted 
to local mills on account of protective duties. Any further comment on this 
poor result would be needless. 

26. Having considered the ease of White printing, Cream laid writing and 
Banks which are the most important items we will now briefly examine the 
position as regards the other items of Mills productions :— 

(1) SUPERIOR BAT)AMI.—In pre-war days this was an important item 

as its price was slightly higher than ordinary Badami; but now, 
that the price of this grade has been made equal to White Printing 
it has lost its place; it is perhaps largely used, by Government 
and Public Bodies on account of its being a bit stronger than the 
corresponding white paper. This has no competitor in imported 
papers. 

(2) BADAMI PAPERS.—It lias been acknowledged by the witnesses that 

this line has no serious competitor in imported papers. 

(3) TUBSIZED WRITINGS,—Not in demand by the market; some 

off-makings or rejects of Government orders are thrown into the 
market at same price as ordinary white papers; cannot stand in 
comparison in quality with English Tubsized Papers which are 
sold at much higher price. 

AZURE LAIDS.—It has already obtained its legitimate place in the 
market being midway between high grade Tubsized Book Paper 
and the ordinary country mill Printing. In this grade finish and 
appearance are not of such importance as bulk and strength and 
hence imported Sulphite Azure Laid have not any serious chance 
against it. The consumption of this line in the market however 
is not very great. Government and Public bodies use this a good 
deal. Duty on the corresponding imported paper would hardly 
affect it any way. 

ANTIQUES.—This has also found its proper place in the market; the 
highest grade pure Esparto Antique costs a good deal more and the 
lower grade (mixed Sulphite) which competes with this line is not 
generally imported on account of its losing color in this climate 
quickly. Country made Antique cannot give that bulk in compari¬ 
son with pure Esparto paper, perhaps due to some defect in the 
making. So duty or no duty, some amount, though small, will 
come to meet the demand of those who want a first class article. 
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MANILLAS.—'The country mill produce what they call Manillas, which- 
is almost the same as Superior Badami rolled hard and finished 
to resemble imported Manillas, but the quality cannot approach 
real Manillas, specially in the thinner weights and the price is also- 
higher. It has therefore no chance to get a lasting place in the 
market. 

COLORED PAPERS.~This is not much taken up in the market; colors- 
are neither tasteful nor offered in good range; surface not well 
finished and price higher (was so even in the pre-war days). It 
is used mainly in covers of Government publications and in 
Government forms and books when a distinctive shade is desired. 
It is not made for the trade. 

COVER PAPERS.—Already dealt with in paragraph 21. 

BROWNS.—Market is taking less and less to this grade on account of 
importation of Kraft Brown both pure and imitation, which, we 
believe, will ultimately supplant country Brown paper for wrap¬ 
ping and packing purposes, We have never seen any Kraft 
Brown made in this country. The pure quality is landed here at 
As, 3-6 per lb. (Is. 4 d. Exchange) and its bulk and strength give it 
an advantage of about 25 per cent, over the country Browns. 
Moreover it has some degree of imperviousness to water. The 
imitation Krafts, though not so strong, come at As. 2-9 per lb. and 
has completely usurped the place of thin and cheap wrappings of 
country mills. The cheapest thin Nature Brown, of which a good 
deal is imported, cannot be made here in the same thin substance. 
No protective duties on the imported Packing Papers (Krafts and 
Nature Browns) will help the local mills as these have material' 
advantages over the country product. 

BLOTTINGS.—This has also found its proper place in the market and 
for the price it is good value; imported Blottings at the same 
price or cheaper price have very little absorbent quality which 
is essential in blottings. The better grades are almost all English 
made selling at about As. 10 per lb. and so is not a competitive 
line and duty or no duty will lie always demanded by those who- 
want to use a better grade. Some quantity of cheap interleaving 
Blotting in thin weights is imported but this is due to uncertainty 
in getting a regular supply from the mills. If attention is paid 
to market demands this importation will gradually cease. 

27. We have now surveyed the whole range of country mills productions 
and also the competing imported qualities and we beg again to emphasise 
that it is our firm belief that the imposition of protective duties will never 
confer the advantages which the mills hope for, while their injurious effects, 
direct and indirect, will be serious. It may be argued that the imposition of 
protective duties on imported paper will, by raising their prices, tend to raise 
the general level of prices of country made papers at the same time; but 
this argument is fallacious; for as soon as the prices of country made papers 
are raised the margin between the prices of imported and local papers will 
diminish and appreciation of imported papers will follow inevitably. We 
have endeavoured to show all along that imported papers find their market 
here not only on account of cheapness hut also for their unquestioned 
suitability to the requirements of the consumer; and unless the difference in 
price in favour of country papers is palpably great, they have not much 
chance of getting better of the imported stvlff. While on this point we may 
add that during the war instances were frequent when people bought foreign 
paper at a higher price instead of taking comparatively cheaper country 
paper. So a pice or two added by new duty to the value of imported paper 
will not materially increase consumption of the local mill product unless and 
until the mills make the quality of their output suitable to the consumers’ 
requirements. 

It may he also said that the figures of tonnage given for the imported 
Printing papers and Foolscap papers are grossly underestimated; b>’ + w,e 
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submit that for want of accurate statistical figures in the Government returns, 
we have been obliged to draw largely upon our individual experience and we 
admit that this experience is naturally confined within a narrow range, hut 
even if we he wrong to the extent of 1,000 or 2,000 tons it will not invalidate 
the general conclusions arrived at by us, which we summarise as under: — 

(1) That country made papers are, in many respects, not of the standard 
quality and are unsuitable for the various purposes wanted by the 
customers. 

<2) That the effect of duty will transfer only a small part of the trade 
to the local mills. 

(3) That inferior grades of imported paper will come to fill up the gap. 

28. In any case, we think we have at least established the necessity of 
carefully investigating into the realities of the situation; vague talks of 
“ Printing Papers,” “ Writing Papers ” 20,000 tons, 80,000 tons, which have 

•-no pertinent meanings, cannot carry us far. The thoroughness with which the 
Board is investigating into the various complicated phases of this enquiry 
leads us to hope that this aspect will not escape attention; and the riskl-qf 
any hit or miss policy is so serious in the case of an universal commodity as 
'paper that even at the risk of being considered presumptuous, we submit in 
-all seriousness the following propositions : — 

(1) That the Government Schedule classification be altered from the next 

financial year with the help of a paper expert and put under a 
correct and scientific basis specially with regard to the competing 
grades of imported paper. 

(2) That a paper expert be put in each of the sea ports to check 

and pass delivery challans and see that correct description is 
given and examine whether the paper tallies with the descrip¬ 
tion given in the challans, which in many cases contain false 
descriptions to avoid higher duty. 

{3) That, after the end of the year, calculation should be made how 
much paper comes under each head. 

This course will give the Board solid facts upon which correct decisions 
^could be based. It will, however, involve a delay of one year and a half but 
it is preferable to working under unknown data and conditions. The pro¬ 
posal of the local mills to impose additional duties on all .papers indis¬ 
criminately (except newsprint), if admitted, will lead to the supreme futility 
of taxing high class, tubsized and loft dried, rag papers in the vain 
hope of promoting the sales of White and Badami papers. 

29. We would also plead for delay for another reason; the after effects 
of war, the result of slump, the Reparation question, cheap German Exchange 
are answerable to a very great extent for the unsettlement of trade 
throughout the world; and the Indian Paper Mills cannot escape the conse¬ 
quence of such world wide stagnation of business; but signs are not wanting 
that these unfavourable conditions are going to be at last ameliorated. We 
are therefore of opinion that the course of events may well be observed 
for a year or two longer in order to see whether by the operation of natural 
-causes the paper industry would not acquire the stability it deserves. 

30. It has been attempted to prove that dumping is the main cause of 
the local mills’ difficulty and their representatives have gone so far as to 
imply that if dumping is not proved they are prepared to withdraw their 
■claim for protection. But under the able and searching cross examination 
of the President, Mr. Carr is forced to admit that dumping has not a very 
important bearing on the matter under enquiry. 

Now the word “ dumping ” has sometimes a sinister meaning behind it: 
it means a deliberate attempt on part of a rival producing country, to sell 
at a loss with a view ultimately to capture the trade by driving the com¬ 
petitors to ruin, while sheltered in their own land under a fence of 
protection; if this meaning be intended, it would imply that all the British, 
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Continental and Scandinavian mills have together conspired to achieve the 
end of ruining the Indian Mills and it is hardly worth the slightest considera¬ 
tion. So we believe when the Mills’ representatives speak of dumping they 
use the word in the ordinary sense—meaning the unloading of surplus stock 
regularly year in and year out at a rate far below the cost of production. 
Even to this we are certainly not prepared to agree as the true condition of 
the market at the present day. We admit that when the slump followed 
the unnatural boom of 1919-20, a heavy lot of papers of all grades were 
unloaded in this market at a price far below the cost of production and the 
evidence given by the Paper Mills’ representatives before the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission applied truly to the state of the market which then prevailed. That 
was a phase which had passed away, we hope for good, and for the past 
two years evidence is not wanting to show that prices are at last going to 
stabilise, it may be, with some slight and occasional fluctuations. We may 
note here, that mere selling at a cost price or even slightly below it. 
Occasionally during slack season, caftnot be called dumping. This is done 
by all manufacturing concerns even in normal times with a view to obtain 
.a lower percentage of overhead charges on the whole output, and is a form 
of competition which all rival concerns must he prepared to encounter and 
fi'-ut against. 

In this connection we are not disposed to attach much importance to the 
©pinions expressed in certain Trade Journals, on which the representatives 
■of the mills place so much reliance. Now, without in the least wishing to 
disparage the qualifications of these gentlemen at the editorial chairs of 
the Trade Journals, it may he stated, that they are more at home with 
the literary side of the matter, with figures and statistics, than with the 
actual and practical conditions of the market. The Indian Paper and Pulp 
Company frankly says that Trade Journal quotations are not reliable ; more¬ 
over, some of these Journals are under the control of certain groups of 
■manufacturers. So, with all respect, we submit that these opinions express 
only passing phases of the trade and, in times of depression and disorganisa¬ 
tions, matters which are comparatively trivial, appear to be of tremendous 
import, and when these matters are afterwards seen in their true perspective, 
they signify much less than they did on their appearance in the Trade 
papers. We have heard how the predictions in some of the Trade Journals 
during the boom period (e.Qr. that no pulp would be available after 1921) 
were completely and quickly falsified. Even taking these Trade Journal 
and other extracts for what they are worth, let us examine what these 
actually mean and what bearing these have on the question of dumping to 
India. 

P. 40 Extracts. Remarks. 


“ Mr. Ascoli replied (Home) Mills w>re 
now willing to take orders without 
making any profit. 


Paper Maker’s Journal. 

December 15th 1923:—British Manu¬ 
facturers are struggling against 
unrestricted dumping from countries 
with depreciated currencies and find 
difficulty in disposing of their pro¬ 
duction, wants protection, etc. 


World’s Paper Trade Review. 
January 1924 : —German Mills selling 
wrapping paper cheaply have caused 
disquiet to the Home mills, 
vor,. ii. 


Nothing very extraordinary : means 
business was slack at that time; 
does not imply that selling at 
below cost is a regular procedure 
with them; exactly on a par with 
local mills selling at 15% less. 

Has a political- bias; probably 
written during the last election 
when this issue of protection was 
before tile country. Has no re¬ 
ference to the dumping of paper 
to India, Needless to say that 
protection, was not allowed. 

Quite irrelevant; has no refer¬ 
ence to Indian Trade; British 
mills are not generally in a 
favourable position for producing 
low grade papers, Newsprints 
and Wrappings which had to be 

F 
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Extracts. Remarks. 

almost exclusively imported from 
foreign countries. Yery recently, 
however, some British mills are- 
turning their attention to these- 
lines to meet at least some part 
of the large Home demand. 

P. 41. 


Paper Makers Journal. 

January 16th 1924: —Industry handi¬ 
capped from large quantity of paper 
coming from foreign countries. 

P. 114-115. 

Home experts Report. 

June 1923: —Mills selling Papers at 
distinct loss, particularly E. S. writ¬ 
ings, Printings, Wrappings and Book 
Papers. Probably because Home 
demand are poor. 

February 1924:— Many Mills are busy 
enough to keep all machines going on 
full output while others are handi¬ 
capped; wood-pulp mills selling |(t. 
per lb. below cost. 

April 1924:—Mills are not making 
profit. j 

P. 114-115. 

World’s Paper Trade Review. 

May 1924 : —Taking orders for Esparto 
Papers at Very near cost price. 


Page 166. 

World’s Paper Trade Review. 

23rd May 1924:—Majority of British 
Mills are selling at prices which 
show no profit. 

June 6th 1924 : —Dissatisfaction with 
present prices. 


Refers to competition between- 
England and Continent. 


Admittedly refers to Home Trade- 
and can hardly prove dumping to 
India hut may be said to prove- 
the reverse if taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with the fact that many of' 
the well-known mills who do a 
large volume of Indian Trade are- 
actually paying in some cases, 
handsome dividends. (See next 
page) and hence may be inferred' 
to be “ busy enough to keep all 
machines going on full output.” 1 


Proves nothing; does not say that 
these are below cost price ■ more¬ 
over it has been stated that com¬ 
petition is not with esparto 
papers which are not coming here¬ 
on account of high price (see P. 
253). 

Can hardly be said to prove dump¬ 
ing to India : it is a difficulty 
from which the majority of pro¬ 
ducers in all business throughout 
the world are suffering probably 
due to general decrease of buying 
power. These statements are no 
answer to the question asked 
about inability to pay dividends; 
on the other hand we give below 
the actual dividends paid by many 
of the paper mills doing largo 
business in India. 

June 1924 World’s Paper Trade- 
Review : —Last Dividend on ordi¬ 
nary Shares, 

John Dickinson & Co., Ld. . 10 % 

Edward Lloyd, Ld. . 7 °/ 0 

National Paper Pulp 

Coy., Ld.8 % 

Olive & Partington, Ld. . 5 % 

A. M. Pebbles & Sons, Ld. . 10 % 
Spicers Ltd. (Cum Pref.) . 5 %. 

Wiggins Teape & Alex. 

Pirie, Ld. . . 2 %. 
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Extracts. 


P. 254. 

British Paper Trade Review. 

Impossible to produce white Printing 
from sulphite wood at less than .>( 
and the selling price to India must 
he below cost. 


P. 280. 

German Trade Propaganda, February. 
Export prices below normal and 
hardly profitable. 


P. 281. 

Alexander Cowan & Sons' Invoice 
dated 10th January, 1924. 

Selling Superior Cream Laid Foolscap 
at 2f d. per lb., ci/., Delivery from 
Home Port, 


Remarks. 

Considering the state of money 
market in England, the above 
may be considered as fair returns. 

A comparison of the dividend paid 
by the first mentioned firm who 
deal here mainly and very largely 
in those very lines which compete 
with country papers with that of 
the last mentioned firm who con- 
centrate exclusively on the higher 
grades in which neither country 
nor Continental Mills compete, is 
very significant. 

This Extract does not give any date 
and so the most important datam 
is wanting; even if this refers to 
the present time, it is at total 
variance with what another 
Journal states in May 1924 (See 
P. 115) that esparto papers cost 
nearly 8 \<l; sulphite papers are 
undoubtedly cheaper and should 
cost less and not more, so tho 
report is quite unreliable. See 
P. 228 stating that grass paper® 
cost 3 id. to produce. 

This is a general statement and 
does not particularly refer to 
India. Moreover it is admitted 
that this Journal is on propa¬ 
ganda work and we firmly believe 
that this is a shrewd way of 
attracting business; reminds us 
of “colossal sacrifice,” “unprece¬ 
dented bargains ” and such like 
baits offered during stock taking 
sales at drapers’ establishment. 

If there is not a serious mistake 
somewhere we are convinced that 
this lot is part mechanical and 
that of not very good quality. 
We have written to Messrs. Alex. 
Cowan & Sons about this matter 
and until their reply comes, we 
submit that this matter is kept 
in suspense and not decided to be 
taken as a representative case*. 
In the meantime we enclose here¬ 
with a copy of Messrs. Alex. 
Cowan & Sons’ Price List dated 
February 1924 from which it 
could he gathered . that their 
lowest quality of Cream Laid 
Paper P/M is 3|<J. F.O.B. or 
4 id, C.I.F., of course export 
prices are about a \d. cheaper. 
This is for good quality English 
made P/M Papers. 


* N. B. —Messrs. Alex. Cowan and Sons have cabled ns their reply to our 
letter stating that the evidence is not correct and no sale was effected. The 
correspondence is given in Appendix. 

F 2 
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31. We hope we have made it clear that those’extracts from Trade Journal® 
relied upon to prove dumping are in most cases beside the point and can 
hardly prove anything regarding dumping to India. Now the question can 
be attacked from another side; it has been admitted on all hands that 
country Mills are not in competition with English Mills esparto papers, prices 
of which are higher and we can deduce that these esparto papers are not 
being dumped into Indian markets. It has been stated (P. 253) that A. 
Pirie & Sons specialize in esparto paper. We may say here incidentally 
that it is wrong to assert that “ Very little of their paper is i?o be found in 
the market;” these papers have a settled place in the market and they have 
not lost their appreciation in the least ; importations of cheaper papers have- 
not much cut into their sales but have usurped the position which the 
country mills paper enjoyed some years previous to the war; the reason of 
this has been furnished in paragraphs 23/24 of our statement. However 
taking Piries’ paper ps a standard, "which is admittedly not a dumped 
paper, we give a series of prices for cheaper aud cheaper grades; 

CREAM LATD FOOLSCAP. Sale Trine to dealers. 

1. Piries’ Cream Laid (Almost c.z.f. 

pure esparto) .... 4fd. 

2. Dickinson’s S/A Lion Brand. 

(Next grade esparto contain¬ 
ing good deal sulphite) . . 4 Id. 

3. English Pure Sulphite 

(Cowan’s “ Glenafton,” etc.) id. to 4 id. 

,4. Norwegian Pure Sulphite . 3%d. 

S. German Pure Sulphite . . 3|d. 

Ranging from £32 to £34 per ton- 

PRINTING PAPERS. 

1. English Esparto S/C. 1st 

Grade . . . 4 d. , 

2. English Esparto S/C, 2nd 

Grade. 3\d. (£35 per ton.) 

3. English Sulphite Pure . . SJrf. 

4. Scandinavian or Continental 3d. to 3Id. 

Pure Sulphite £29 to £32 per ton. 

A study of these figures leaves no room for the supposition that papers- 
are dumped. That German or Scandinavian papers are cheaper than English 
papers is well known to all and could be attributed to the advantage they 
possess in getting their pulp direct from the Pulp Mill of their owu countries 
without any heavy transportation charges, coupled with admittedly cheaper 
labour, whereas English Mills have to pay Sea and Rail freight and other 
charges; and this comparative cheapness is not so very extraordinary as may 
lead to the conclusion that German papers are dumped. In this connection we 
submit the prices mentioned in the evidence both oral and written are in many'- 
cases vague; there are various grades of Esparto and Pure Sulphite and 
P/M Papers and these prices unless taken in reference to quality, market 
conditions, charges, and in some case, position of exchange, cannot afford any 
true measure. 

32. The real crux of the situation lies, we believe, in smother direction,, 
however it may appear disguised in a cloud of words and is miscalled dum- 
oing. It lies in the comparison of works cost between, let us say, English 
Mill's (German costs cannot for the present afford basis for consideration) and 
country Mills, 

The true note is sounded in President’s enquiry (See P. 281) about actual 
figures of cost of production in Europe. We believe none of the witnesses here- 
could possibly give satisfactory information on this point and we have written 
a circular letter to some of the English Mills with a view to find out if 
possible—(provided that no divulging of trade secret is involved) this very 
important information and we will submit their replies m due course. It 
does not matter, so much that English or German Paper comes a little higher 
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or lower than Indian prices but that their prices come very near the price 
of local papers is very vitally important; preference will always be given to 
the imported paper for their superior attractive qualities even if the prices 
be a little higher to the extent of, say, 3 pies per lb. Assuming 3 \d. to be 
real work cost for Pure Sulphite papers of English Mills (we believe it less) 
we arrive at the following figures: — 

Work cost . ..31 d. 

Profit .. Id. 8% (approx.) 

Freight, packing, etc.f d. 

3fd. 

At Is. id. exchange.As. 3-104 pies. 

Add duty and charges, say, 25% . . . Aa. 1-0 

As. 4-10J pies. 

At that time country mills were selling at As. 4-!3 pies less 5 per cent, 
discount; so a slight improvement in Exchange, as has since happened is 
sufficient to turn the scale in favour of imported papers and assuming the 
German costs are a little less (as they are undoubtedly expected to he) it 
may be truly said that there is not the slightest reason to assume “ Dumping ” 
to explain why the imported papers are getting the better of the local 
papers. Even taking esparto papers of English Mills the raw materials of 
which come to England from Algerias, a long distance, and cost much more 
than Sabai grass (£6-10 against Rs. 55-65) the comparison is not creditable 
to Indian Mills comparing quality and price; to take the instance of Pirie 
papers, admittedly the best grade of esparto papers as found in the market 
and where there is no suspicion of dumping or being sold at a loss, the 
London selling price is about 4J d. while the country mills Foolscap selling 
price is As. 4-6 nett per lb,, actually a higher figure even at l.s.-4cf. exchange, 
while the quality of the latter can bear no comparison with the former. 

33. Another most important point deserves mention here. We have shown 
(Paragraphs 16-17) how the local mill papers which previously occupied an 
outstanding and unrivalled position as an universal paper for almost all 
ordinary purposes, have been slowly and irresistibly ousted from that position 
during the last 20-25 years, owing to the introduction of special papers for 
special work which the increase of general and commercial activities demand¬ 
ed ; we specify below some of these special and important lines of paper which 
have replaced country mill papers and which the country mills cannot produce. 

(a) Printing . . • S. C. Printings, Glazed Account 

Books, Real and Imitation Art, 
Cheap P/M Printing. 

(b) Writing . . . . . Glazed Account Books, P. M. 

Foolscap. 

(c) School Drawing Books 

and other uses . . . Cartridge, M. G. Pressings, 

(d) Wrapping, E n v e I o pe 

making, Packing, etc. . . Manillas, M, G. Sulphite, Envelope 

Paper, Kraft, Nature Brown. 

Having lost the principal market for Printing Palter and suffered serious 
encroachments in writing papers and various other sundry lines, the irresis¬ 
tible conclusion forces itself into our mind that country mill papers nave 
been obliged to be confined within a very narrow range. 

34. With the production outstripping the demand within this restricted 
circle, internal competition came to act with redoubled intensity and we 
can say with all the emphasis we can command that this overproduction 
with consequent internal competition is sufficient to account for almost all 
the immediate difficulties of the local mills. In Calcutta where various 
special papers are imported the consumable limit is soon reached and not 
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more than 23 per cent, could be sold with all the influence the mills can 
command and inducements they can offer. For the rest they have got tc 
travel further and further from their economic range, to throw down paper 
which has got to be sold even at unreasonable sacrifices; the longer the 
distance, the more conspicuous the difference; the lowest price is reached 
in Bombay, the next higher in Delhi, Lahore and up-country Stations and 
the highest in Calcutta. Questions directed to explain this obvious anomaly 
could get no pertinent replies. Apart from this systematic sacrifice of prices, 
occasional job lots sometimes heavy in quantity and exceptionally cheap in 
price, have to be dumped into market—these are simply heavy baits offered 
by the local mills in their frantic efforts to secure market for papers for 
which their productions are not suitable and hence are not in demand. 
Again the necessity of selling Badami Papers without profit even in the 
absence of any serious foreign competition affords good proof of this intense 
internal competition due to overproductions; recently in one of the mills 
efforts are being made to push sales direct to consumers of even small lots. 

35. To our mind it seems that the solution of the difficu^ lies in investi¬ 
gating in what respects the work costs of the country mills is capable of being 
legitimately reduced and what defects there are in the manufacturing sides 
and whether, by the improvement of machinery, new fields in S / O and 
M, F. Printings, Glazed Account Books, Manillas, Krafts, etc., could be 
opened up to recover the lost ground. To the very acute and probing 
question of Mr. Ginwala (in P. 252-4 of the evidence) and clearly explained 
by the President, why possibly with equal opportunities (we should say, even 
to some extent, superior opportunities, as wood pulp coming in free of duty 
compared to 25 per cent, on imported paper, not to speak of comparatively 
cheap labour), the country mills cannot hold their own, cannot produce such 
well finished and attractive papers as undoubtedly the imported papers are, 
no clear answer could be vouchsafed except that work-costs are different; 
but it is this' abnormally high work-cosi that should form the subject of 
searching enquiry as the Board is undoubtedly doing. The improvement 
and above all uniformity in quality, possibility of production of S/C 
Printings and Glazed Account Books and Manillas and Krafts should also 
be very thoroughly gone into. 

36. A statement has been made that some English manufacturers are 
foisting German papers on the Indian market as English after changing 
wrapper and label. We cannot understand what benefit the manufacturer or 
dealer would get from such a course as the margin of profit of about J d. per 
lb. between English and German papers would be swallowed Up in the cost 
of handling the consignment in the manner described. It may be possible 
to do this in case of any lot secured under extraordinarily favourable circum¬ 
stances but such cases must be too rare and isolated • to deserve serious 
consideration. We fail to find out also what may be the reason of this 
deliberate incurring of extra expenditure unless to overcome some existing 
prejudice against German papers which does not exist in India for these 
grades of paper; rather after the war German papers have appreciated in 
the estimation of consumers. Certainly a good deal of German and Scan¬ 
dinavian papers come through English Mills (export department) and Houses 
but they are invariably shipped from foreign ports, and not from English 
ports. 

37. Before we finish our observation on this aspect of the question we 
feel it necessary to devote a few lines to dispel an idea which might have 
been created, not directly but by implication, that our interests are hostile 
to those of the local mills, as we get more profit from imported papers; 
but this is hardly a correct view of the case; no doubt we attempt to get 
higher prices for imported goods, on account of the risk we run, extra 
■warehouse charges and capital locked up; but the final selling price is 
governed by competition and demand, and it is not often that we are com¬ 
pelled to sell at a loss. We are obliged to import such papers as customers 
demand and when such demand could not he met by local mills paper. 
We can boldly assert that if the country mills can assure us of a regular 
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production of paper of similar grade and quality at about the same price 
and if the dealers’ interests are well protected, there will be no lack of pre¬ 
ference on our part for the country product and of even strong efforts 
to push sales of Indian Paper. ri, it we object to what we think to be an 
useless inflictic" on the general communicv. wmcn, like the proverbi*! 
illwind, will hardly blow anybody good. 

38. While on the subject of mutual relations between dealers and the 
mills we discuss another point which has not only reference to this subject 
but on the general question of mills ecst. It is well known that the two 
Calcutta Mills have big and expensive warehouses where they stock a large 
quantity of their productions. This was no doubt necessary when paper¬ 
making was started as a new industry and all dealers large and small have 
to be encouraged to take interest to this trade. But we believe the time 
has come when it should be considered how far this policy requires revision. 
This cost of expensive godown with the staff of clerks and accountants no 
doubt appreciably increases the selling cost and in these days of keen competi¬ 
tion such an item is not to be neglected. The practice in English mills is 
we believe, to keep small stocks of expensive grades only and only very 
limited stocks of the lower grades and all export trade is handled directly 
from the mills. While we admit some amount of stock is necessary to be 
kept at hand, a large stock is opposed to the creation of big wholesalers 
and is generally adverse to the interest of dealers and in slack season when 
stocks, owing to overproduction, accumulate, efforts are bound to be made 
to get rid of same. Hence the creation of job lots, selling small lots to 
whomsoever would appear, creation of an expensive sales organisation to 
push sales and then going direct to consumers and sometimes offering them 
better terms than is generally given to trade. This unsettles market con¬ 
siderably and no doubt regular dealers feel that they are not fairly treated; 
needless to say that this unsympathetic and unbusiness-like attitude of the 
mills will not help them ultimately in increasing their sales. So we direct the 
attention of the Board to this Warehousing, Distribution and Sales organisa¬ 
tion system at present in vogue in the mills to find out how far an improve¬ 
ment in this direction is possible. 

39. Regarding the disadvantage which the country mills are suffering 
from an high exchange favouring the importation of foreign papers at cheap 
price, the question is too much involved in the wider question of general 
world commerce and we have not the hardihood to enter into same. We 
can only remark that no final decision should he based on this aspect of the 
question until this exchange difficulty is finally settled by the Government 
of India. 

40. Regarding the effect of extra duty on such an universal commodity 
as paper we can hardly exaggerate the influence of what is obviously a tax 
on education, culture, trade, commerce and all that these stand for; we can 
say very little what is new and not known to any and every educated man; 
the existing duty, were it not for the favourable exchange, would have 
proved a heavy handicap and to increase it to the region of 40 per cent., 
will involve a burden to the consumer which will he apt to become very 
serious indeed. It has been affirmed that the extra duty of 10 per cent, 
is too small to affect the ultimate consumer; hut this view omits to note 
the important fact that a duty even of small extent on any universal com¬ 
modity that passes from hand to hand in various shapes and enters into 
every transaction is bound,, to have a cumulative effect and finally reach 
the ultimate consumer in an aggravated form. 

41. We are firmly of opinion that paper is still too dear for the issue 
of abundant and unrestricted advertising literature such as Catalogues, 
Booklets, Leaflets, etc., and the Printers’ trade is still exceedingly stagnant 
for the loss of this important work. If advertisement is to count for any¬ 
thing in stimulating business it is apparent that we are still moving in 
the vicious circle due to dear paper which means less paper, less advertise¬ 
ment and less business and which latter starts still less paper and so on 
The crying need of the business world is paper, more paper and cheaper 
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paper; so that, with the free issue of advertising literature, all business will 
receive the much needed stimulus and the vicious circle may be broken up. 
The Printing industry support about four times the number of men employed 
in the Paper Mills. The prosperity of this industry should therefore receive 
that just and adequate consideration which their relative importance demands. 

42. There is another danger before us to which we cannot refrain from 
referring; we mean the danger of the market being flooded with part 
mechanical papers or briefly P. M. Papers. At present too great importa¬ 
tion of these papers is checked by the fact that the dealers fear to handle 
this line freely owing to deterioration if kept in stock for some time. But 
when on account of extra duty coupled with fall in Exchange (meaning ir. 
total about 50 per cent, enhancement), the purchasable limit of the con¬ 
sumers for good quality papers is exceeded and when dealers find that 
their stock of P. M. Papers has chance owing to increased demand to be 
quickly disposed of, the importation of P. M. Papers in increasing volume is 
sure to follow, with injurious effects to the community as has been acknow¬ 
ledged by all. The Continental Makers have a knack of manufacturing 
these P. M. Papers, so as to make them appear like a higher grade paper, 
which may mislead even those who are supposed to know something about 
paper, not to speak of ordinary consumers, t The result of this invasion of 
P. M- Papers (if it so happens) in the Text Books, Blank Books, Forms and 
Office Stationery affords grounds for very serious consideration. 

The thrifty parent who by dint of stinting and starving saves a bit of 
money to give his children a modicum of education, will he hard hit to find 
extra money for too frequent renewals of Text Books, hjote Books, Exercise 
Books, etc., the provision for which at present is no insignificant burden on 
his slender resources. The publisher will find his stock deteriorates ever, 
before the full quantity is sold. We think we need not pursue the matter 
any further. 

43. We close this part of our remarks by alluding to the great danger 
which threatens the Paper Merchants and Dealers, Printers,^ Book Binders 
and other allied trades, when so great an advantage of 35 per cent, in 
paper is given to Foreign Printers, This will make it worth the while of 
many of the publishers and authors to have their books printed in England 
or Germany and import them as literature free of duty. The big mercantile 
houses will "try to save their expenditure on the large amount of printed forms 
and Books and advertising literature which they use; already a good dea 
of such printing works as well as of educational text books printed aoroad 
are imported into India and the effect of this extra duty will be to swell such 
importations to formidable proportions. 

44. As regards the manufacturing side of the question we have dealt ir 
paragraph 32 with some aspect in relation to it and we give below a tew 
other general impressions that strike us on reading the evidence given: 

(1) That Sabai grass as a factor for further large development of paper 

industry cannot he depended upon. 

(2) That Bamboo or some other source is to be found out to serve as 

preliminary raw material. 

(3) That even in case of grass, it should he considered whether the 

mills in installing their own agency and competing against one 
another for the limited supply, are pursuing the right course and 
whether it would not be better for the mills to pool their resources 
by entrusting all the work to another co-operative agency specially 
created for the purpose, 

(4) That royalties paid are in most cases excessive. 

(5) That machineries in some of the mills appear to be not in up to 

date condition, „ „ 

(6) That the Pulp Industry should be gradually separated from Paper 

Manufacture. 


t Vide Appendix C. 
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(7) That most possibly there is scope for 'reducing expenditure on 

imported staff, supervision, control, distribution and other over¬ 
head charges, 

(8) That the Lucknow Mills in spite of greater work-eost can show 

better results on the average. Is this due to bad salesmanship 
or to other causes (overproduction within a limited area) in the 
case of other Mills? 

(9) That we do not understand how the imposition of protective duty on 

both Paper and Pulp could be reconciled; if imposed simul¬ 
taneously, paper industry will be burdened; if the duty on Pulp 
is imposed after two years it will not help the pulp industry 
when most needed; moreover the change of market conditions 
after two years will necessitate a fresh examination of the whole 
position. Protective duties on pulp will never stimulate exports 
when such possibilities will arrive in future, whereas a bounty 
on pulp is free from all the above objections. 

45. We now conclude our remarks with a brief survey of the position. We 
have shown that the additional duty will impose serious inconvenience on the 
consumers. ,This leads us to the following questions:—(i) Would the duty 
help the Paper Industry? On this point we entertain very serious doubts, 
(ii) Supposing that the Industry is helped, would this advantage be a com¬ 
pensation for the disadvantage ? This involves a question of politics on which 
we would rather express an opinion with the' greatest reserve. We only 
submit that we are not aware that the leading mills are mainly financed 
by Indian Capital and the expediency of imposing an additional duty on 
national grounds will he open to question even if there were a case of national 
advantage. As in this instance such advantage is problematical, the need 
for additional duty becomes much weakened. So on the whole we are firmly 
of opinion that no convincing case has been made out for the imposition of 
an additional duty on imported paper. 

46. If, however, the investigation of the Board proves that the present 
parlous condition of the paper industry, to whatever causes it may be due, 
requires immediate alleviation, we are of opinion that adequate relief should 
be afforded. But we have shown that protection as applied for by the mills 
will not help and in most cases it does not help where tlie causes of difficulty 
are so various and complicated. Varying a little from what a distinguished 
writer says about law, we may observe Protection “ is like laudanum; it 
is easy to (mis) use it like a quack but very difficult to administer it as a 
physician.” On the other hand, if the present paper industry is ruined, 
it will shatter the only hope that every Indian (we use the word in the 
larger sense of including all Europeans, Americans, etc., who have made 
India their Home) cherishes of successfully running, at no distant date, 
efficient paper mills with Indian labour, Indian capital and Indian supervi¬ 
sion and becoming independent of foreign supply in one of the most indis- 
pensible needs of civilized man. 

47. We therefore suggest that the following steps should be taken to put 
the industry on a sound footing: — 

(1) All preventible defects in management, manufacturing or in any 

other section of the business should be at first remedied. The 
present enquiry, we believe, will be able to do this. 

(2) Instead of protective duties on paper, funds should he raised: — 

(a) By levying a surcharge, say, Rs. 10 per ton, on the importation 

of old newspapers which comes to the extent of about 25,000 
tons a year. This represents the share of the general com¬ 
munity. But we believe the extra charge will fall largely on 
the exporter with whom it is a waste product. 

(b) By reserving a sum of about 5 per cent, out of the 15 per cent. 

duty at present realized from paper—this is Government's 
share. 
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(3) The above two sources of income should he earmarked to give 
such relief as the Paper and Pulp Industry will he found to 
need and in affording such help the following considerations, 
amongst others, should be kept in view: — 

(a) Provision of bounty to Pulp Industry as may he needed to neutra¬ 

lise the difference between the value of imported pulp and local 
production, provided the difficulty about patent rights and secret 
process is satisfactorily solved, safeguarding the interests ot 
both the patentees and the general community. 

(b) Giving rebates on railway freights on both finished and raw 

materials of both the industries as may he considered suitable, 
and allowing importations under license of raw materials free 
of or under reduced rate of duty. 

(e) Giving financial help (out of the capitalized value of the proceeds) 
to the mills as done in the case of guaranteed Railways for 
renovating machinery, implanting new machines and processes 
for making different kinds of most widely used papers and for 
various other improvements needed to face world competition. 

( d ) Training the children of the soil to take increasing part in the 

higher grades of the industries. 

(e) Putting the whole industry of Paper and pulp making under the 

general supervision of a Board of Experts created by the 
Legislature and working under the Director of Industries, who 
without interfering in details of mill management, would see 
that steps are taken to give effect to the above recommendations 
and other necessary measures with a view to improving the 
present position of the industries. 

In suggesting the above course we could only indicate the outlines of 
the policy to he followed. The exact- amount of surcharge on old newspapers 
and of reservation out of paper duty and other details may he worked out 
by experts in this line according to the needs of the situation. 

Statement II.—Further representation, dated 28th November 1924. 

With reference to our representation, dated 14th October 1924, regarding 
grant of protection to Paper and Pulp Industries, we beg to invite your 
kind attention to our statement made in paragraph 30 (last part) regarding 
Alex. Cowan’s Invoice, dated 10th January 1924 (page 281 of the Evidence). 
As stated, we wrote to Messrs. Alex, Cowan and Sons with reference to 
this transaction as per attached copy and have got reply by cable which we 
submit to you herewith attached in original. 

It will he noticed that Messrs. Alex. Cowan and Sons do not recognize 
the transaction and state that the evidence is incorrect, and that the. paper 
is mainly mechanical, as we have pointed out, German make with shipment 
from Hamburg. While these statements of the London firm, contradicting 
the evidence tendered by the witness in every material points, finally dispose 
of the claim put forward for this alleged transaction to he taken as a 
representative case, we are surprised to find this very low grade paper 
described as a “ Superior Cream Laid Paper Foolscap ” and that by a party 
evidently having a long' experience as regards paper qualities. Assuming 
that there has been no mistake in taking one quality for another, this 
obvious misstatement of the witness affords a striking confirmation ot what 
we have said in paragraph 32 of our representation—that these part 
mechanical papers could he made in such a way as to “ appear like a higher 
grade paper which may mislead even those who are supposed to know some¬ 
thing about paper, not to speak of ordinary consumers. 

Considering the importance which is attached to this part of the evidence, 
we have embodied in our printed copy the whole correspondence regarding 
this matter in an Appendix to our representation originally submitted, and 
Hust you will kindly admit same as a legitimate part of our representation. 



APPENDIX A. 


Letter from the Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association, Calcutta, to Messrs. 

Alex. Cowan and Sons, Ltd., London, dated 80th October 19Si. 

1. You are perhaps aware that the local paper mills of this country have 
applied for imposition of an additional protective duty of 10 per cent, on 
imported paper (except Newsprint) and in accordance with provisions of 
the Fiscal Act, passed by the Indian Legislature, the claim of the local mills 
is being examined by the Tariff Board. The evidence tendered by the 
applicants, both written and oral, has been published. 

2. The Association which is composed of the leading paper dealers of 
Calcutta have protested against the application for extra protective duty 
on paper which is already subject to a Revenue duty of 15 per cent. 

3. The main ground of the application of the local mills is that they 
are suffering from unfair competition on account of papers dumped into 
India by British and Continental mills at prices much below cost; and in 
support of this contention, they have, in their written statement, put in 
extracts from Trade Journals (which are more or less beside the point), and 
also, when giving oral evidence, have submitted to the Board a document 
(invoice or order acceptance or quotation) showing that “ Superior Cream 
Laid Foolscap ” are being sold by you at 2Jd. c.i.f. delivery from home 
(British) port. We do not know what superior Cream Laid Foolscap could 
be sold by any mill in Europe at that price unless it is part mechanical and 
that of not very good quality. We give herewith an extract from the oral 
evidence given by Sir W. Carey and Mr. Bellamy, representatives of the 
Titaghur Paper Mills, dealing with this point and they have put this docu¬ 
ment as a representative one for proving dumping to India; the reply giveu 
by the Association to rebut this evidence is also given herewith. 

4. Now we hope you would understand why we are writing to you; it is 
very necessary for you to clear the matter, otherwise a false and an adverse 
impression will be created. So we want the following information-: — 

... (1) Is this transaction correctly reported and if so, is it a sale note <fr 
invoice or order acceptance? 

(2) Is this a paper which could be called “ Superior Cream Laid 

Foolscap ” and what is the grade of this paper, esparto, or pure 
sulphite or part mechanical? Please send me a few sheets as 
sample per return post. 

(3) Is it a British or Continental paper; if the latter has it been 

shipped from British or Foreign port? 

(4) Is it a case of re-export of a Continental or Scandinavian paper as 

alleged ? 

5. Please reply fully to these points giving triplicate copies of your 
reply. 

6. As the Tariff Board is meeting at Calcutta during next December we 
should much appreciate if you would give us the main points of your reply 
by wire as much as possible to avoid delay. 

(Enclosure to aforesaid letter). 

Extract from Oral Evidence. 

President (Tariff Board). —"Would you like to put in any invoices you 
mentioned now ? 

Sir TV. Carey. —We would like to have some of them back as they are 
very important to us. 

Mr. Ginwala ( Member , Tariff Board). —Are these all recent invoices? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. There is one here from Alexander Cowan and Sons, 
a firm in the United Kingdom, offering superior Cream Laid Paper Foolscap' 
for 2| d. per lb. c.i.f. This works out to 2 annas 7 pies a lb. delivered. We 
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'have to add to that 8 pies for duty which brings it up to 3 annas 3 pies 
per lb. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Landing charges and other things? 

Mr. Bellamy. —That would amount to a very small percentage. We have 
it in the Trade Journal, which we quoted yesterday I think, that the cost 
of manufacture of M. F. Printing, which is the cheapest sulphite paper 
imported in India, is 3 annas 6 pies. 

Mr. G-inwala. —What is the date of the invoice? 

Mr. Bellamy. —10th January 1924. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These are importers in this country? 

Mr. Bellamy. —They have Agents, 

Mr. Ginwala. —They accepted the order at these rates? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Delivery to he made when? 

Mr. Bellamy. —From six to eight weeks. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the port of shipment? 

Mr. Bellamy. —From a Home Port. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But it does not necessarily mean that it is of British 
Manufacture. 

Mr. Bellamy. —Undoubtedly it is supposed to be British Manufacture, 
but we cannot tell. In the Trade Journal I think it is mentioned there 
that the exports of British paper to India last year amounted to 34 per cent, 
of the total imports to India, but our experience in the bazzars tells us 
that there is comparatively little truly British paper coming, a lot of this 
figure represents re-exports. 

Sir IT 7 . Carey. —That is what is called a representative case. In addition 
to that we have put in a copy of a letter from a private friend of ours about 
seeing foreign paper passing through English Mills. 

Extract from the Statement of the Association in reply to above evidence. 

If there is not a serious mistake somewhere, we are convinced that this 
lot is part mechanical and that of not very good quality. We have written 
to Messrs. Alex. Cowan and Sons, Ltd,, about this matter and until their 
reply comes we submit that this matter is kept in suspense and not decided 
to be taken as a representative case. In the meantime, we enclose herewith 
a copy of Messrs. Alex. Cowan and Sons, Ltd. Price List dated, February, 
1924 from which it could be gathered that their lowest quality of Cream 
Laid P./M. is 3fd. f.o.b. or 4id.' c.i.f.,— of course export prices are about 
a id. cheaper. This is for good quality English made P./M. papers. 


APPENDIX B. 


Copy of Telegram received on 21st November 192i, in reply to Appendix A. 

DLT SA 1843/20 LONDON 18 ETN 118 
DLT Secretary 

CALCUTTA PAPER TRADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


CARE DEPENTUM CALCUTTA. 

REFERRING YOUR LETTER 30 OCTOBER EVIDENCE INCORRECT 
NO TRACE INVOICE 10 JANUARY 1924 NO SALES ENGLISH FOOLS¬ 
CAP UNDER 3i PENCE POUND DURING 1924 APPLICATION POS¬ 
SIBLY CONNECTION LIST 307 FEBRUARY 28 ITEM 18 ACTUALLY 
GERMAN MAINLY MECHANICAL SHIPMENT HAMBURG QUALITY 

WITHDRAWN BEFORE ANY SALES EFFECTED.' 

CONTINENTAL PORTS ORIGIN ON LABELS. 


COWAN. 
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‘Statement III.—Further statement forwarded by the Calcutta Paper 
Traders’ Association, dated the 8th December 1921). 

In continuation of my letter, dated 28th November 1924, sending a tele¬ 
gram in original from Messrs. Alex. Cowan & Sons, I beg to sena herewith a 
copy of the letter received from the above firm by to-day’s mail fully explain¬ 
ing their position with regard to the abovementioned matter. 


■Enclosure I. 

Letter from Messrs. Alex. Cowan & Sons, Limited, London, to the Secretary, 
Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association, Calcutta, dated 19th November 
1924. 

We duly received your favour of 23rd October regarding application of 
the local paper mills for the imposition of an additional protective duty of 
10 per cent, on imported paper, excepting newsprint, which application is 
at present being examined by the Tariff Board, We note that the Associa¬ 
tion, which is composed of the leading paper dealers of Calcutta has protested 
against the application for extra protective duty on paper which is already 
subject to a revenue duty of 15 per cent. We also note that the main ground 
.of the application of the local mills is that they are suffering from unfair 
competition on account of paper dumped by British and Continental mills 
at prices much below cost, and that they have, when giving oral evidence, 
submitted to the Board a document (invoice or order acceptance or quotation) 
showing that “‘Superior Cream Laid Foolscap ” is being offered by us at 
2J d. c.i.f. Calcutta from home (British) port. We took the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity of cabling a contradiction of this statement. The full facts may be of 
interest to you:— 

1. The cheapest Foolscap paper of British manufacture which we have 
shipped during 1924 is 35cf. c.i.f. Bombay, which cannot be re¬ 
peated. This was a pure sulphite quality at an exceptionally 
cut price, our normal price being 3|d. to Id. During the whole 
of 1924 we have sold no mechanical paper of British manufacture. 

'2. In our price list No. 307 of 28th February 1924 was included under 
item 18, Quality 3264/N at 2J d. per lb. c.i.f.. This may be the 
quality which Sir W, Carey referred to. It is not British, but 
German, and delivery would have been made from Hamburg if 
any orders had been accepted. The quality was, however, with¬ 
drawn shortly after the list was issued, and no sales were 

effected. 

13. All Continental papers which we offer are shipped from Continental 
ports. 

4. We have never on any occasion shipped Cream Laid Foolscaps cf 
Continental or Scandinavian origin from this country. All sup¬ 
plies of such papers are shipped from Continental or Scandinavian 
ports, the goods being marked with the country of origin and 
declared as such on our invoices. Mention is made of an in¬ 
voice, dated 10th January 1924. 

We have no record of any invoice on this date, and as above stated we have 

had no sales of English Foolscap under during 1924. The cheapest 

■prices at which we have invoiced Continental papers are as follows: 

25th January 1924,— Quality 3264/S. P. Pure Sulphite (German). 

8J lbs. 3| d. per lb, 

10 lbs. 3 %d. per lb. 

(Price now 3|cf. per lb. overhead). 
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8th March 19:24 .—Quality 3019 Pure Sulphite (Dutch;, 

Price 3 id. per lb. 

(Price now d. per lb.) 

3rd -Tunc 19S4-— Quality 3570/604. Mechanical (Finnish). 

Price 3 ±d. per lb. 

(Price now 3 /„ d. per lb.) 

Our present lowest prices for these qualities are shown above. A copy is 
enclosed in triplicate of price list No. 307 of 28th February 1924. We also 
enclose a revised list No. 412 dated 1st November, just issued. You will note 
the lowest prices on list of 28th February 1924 for British qualities were 


as follows: — 

Per lb. 

Esparto ......... 4 id. 

Sulphite . 

Mechanical ......... 3|d. 


and that the lowest prices at present are: — 

Esparto . . f. 

Sulphite 3f d. 

Mechanical ......... 3fd. 

Please also note that on list of 28th February, items 11 and 1.2 were Ger¬ 
man, items 13, 14 and 16 Dutch, and item 17 Finnish. You will be able to, 
obtain confirmation of our prices from our local agents: — 

Messrs, Jamshedji Ratanji & Go., 93, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Mr. O. C. P. S. E. Abdulkader, 43, Anderson Street, Madras. 

Messrs. S. N. Sarkar & Co., 25/2, Kanai Lull Dhurs Lane, P. O. Bow- 
Bazaar, Calcutta, or 

Messrs. Chunder Mohun Socr & Co., 1A, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 

We would add that in view of the very low prices obtainable for German,. 
Austrian and Finnish Sulphite and Mechanical qualities, orders for British 
qualities arc almost impossible to obtain at the moment. 

In regard to the oral evidence of Mr. Bellamy and Sir W. Carey, we have 
obtained only an extract. Could we have the full evidence, both written and 
oral. Mr. Bellamy distinctly states that the date of our invoice is 10th 
January 1924. He also stated that we had accepted the order at 2f<L, and 
also that we had agreed to deliver within six to eight weeks, also that ship¬ 
ment will be made from a Home port. None of these statements is correct, 

nor is the statement to the effect that a lot of the importations of British 

paper to India represent re-exports from other countries, so far as we are 

concerned. ■" We do not see where the advantage would be in importing foreign 
paper, passing such paper through a British mill and re-eXporting to 
India, The effect would be to bring up tlie cost to a figure over that at 
which a purely British manufactured paper could be supplied. 

We are pleased to note that it was decided to keep the .matter in suspense, 
and not take the evidence in regard to the alleged 'supply at 2|d. as a re¬ 
presentative case. We ore tabling to the Secretary what we consider the 
most necessary part of the above information. 
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(Enclosure II. 

Letter from Messrs. Alex. Cowan & Sons, Limited, London, to the Secretary, 
Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association, Calcutta, dated 20th November 
1924. 

We enclose the following in connection with our letter November 19th: — 
‘Confirmation of our telegram of 18th November. 

‘Revised list No. 307 of 28th February 1924. 

‘Original list No, 307 of 28th February 1924 and corresponding samples. 
Copy letter of 16th March. 

‘Latest list No. 412 of 1st November 1924. 


iStatement IF .—Supplementary information forwarded by the Calcutta Paper 
Traders' Association, with their letter dated 1.5th December 1924. 

In supplementing the evidence tendered by the Association, I am directed 
to submit herewith the following informations as desired by the Board during 
-the hearing of the oral evidence given on 11th December 1924. 

Total volume of Trade handled annually by the members of the Association. 

Rs. 

2. The total in country papers . . 15,00,000 (Fifteen lacks). 

The total in imported papers . . 25,00,000 (Twenty-five lacks). 

Total . 40,00,000 (Forty lacks). 

The above estimate is an approximation and we believe to be a conservative 
one. With regard to country made papers the mills may be able to give you 
a more accurate figure. It may be noted that many of the dealers import 
in addition to paper considerable quantities of Stationery, Drawing, Survey¬ 
ing materials, printing materials, sundries the total value of which may 
easily come to about 10 to 15 lacks per annum. Some of them also own 
printing business. 


Internal competition in Government tenders as regards Badami papers and 
15 per cent, reduction in price, 

3. Mr. Carr acknowledges (page 133) that in Badami and in the Un¬ 
bleached paper there is no foreign competition and that the Unbleached is 
supplied to Government only; in the statement given in page 113 it is shown 
that Government continues to take unbleached paper, hence we can safely 
deduce that the price of unbleached paper in Government tenders is ac¬ 
knowledged to be governed by internal competition alone. We should add 
here that dealers do not sell unbleached papers and we consider that both 
the Badami and unbleached printing belong to the same category as these 
are much similar in appearance and in fact in the old days Badami paper was 
actually called the unbleached grade and the superior Badami was and is si,ill 
•called H. B. that is half bleached printing. For the sake of clearness we 
have no objection, however, if you take our remark in respect of Badami 
papers in Government tenders to apply to unbleached printings and in sc 
doing none of our conclusions would be vitiated. 

4. Some discussions took place in regard to our statement that the “ Mill: 
accept from Government 15 per cent, less than Bazar rate” in support o 


* Not printed. 
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our statement we beg to refer you to page 113 where it is said “ as a general 
rule Government prices are 15 per cent, below market rates;” again in page 
No. 202 it is stated that “prices paid to us by Government are invariably 
about 15 per cent, under nett market rate.” The words “ as a general rule”' 
and “invariably” are sufficient to prove that a close co-ordination exists- 
between Bazar and Government rates whereas no such “General” and “in¬ 
variable ” relation could be maintained in respect of foreign prices on 
account of, at.least, the disturbing effect of a variable exchange. 


Information regarding relation between the mills and the dealers, brokerage , 
difference in position, between Indian and European customers and retail 
and indiscriminate selling. 

5. It is with some reluctance that we enter into this part of our explan¬ 
ation. All the above matters are intimately connected with one another and 
constitute a source of acute difference, frequent dispute between the mills 
and the dealers. In our written statement we touched only the fringe of 
the subject and we scrupulously avoided any detailed reference to such matters 
on the ground that these differences between the mills and the dealers need 
not be exhibited to the public when we have the most overwhelming argu¬ 
ments in favour of our case on public grounds alone. We were also most 
anxious that the value of our evidence should not he allowed to he detracted' 
by what may be ascribed to any animus on our part and we considered our 
case is strong enough to dispense with the importation of such private and 
above all racial considerations. It may be remembered that the question of 
brokerage and other cognate matters cropped up quite accidentally during 
.our evidence and as one of the members promised to supply further details 
about it we take this opportunity to present before the Board our view of 
the matters. This is now specially necessary as we consider that a clear state¬ 
ment of our position should be in the fold rather than what may 'be a 
garbled version of same. 

Hanians and brokers. —As explained by ns this system is the remnant of 
the old times when European merchants were new in this country and found 
it necessary for a middle man (who was called banian) to establish contact 
between the Indian and European business men. The brokers generally serve 
under the banians who went round the bazar to secure business from the 
dealers. In some cases the two functions of a banian and a. broker are com¬ 
bined in one person who get both the percentages and generally employ one 
or two paid men to go round the ba 2 ar and influence business. In some 
cases again the banian undertake bazar risk and in some cases they do not; 
in the former case the banians pay the mills directly all bills due against the 
dealers and the hills are endorsed in favour of the banians to whom dealers- 
pay; in such cases the banians get an additional discount from the mills. 
We give below the fees generally paid by the mills and the dealers: — 


Banian 
Brokerage 
Brokerage 
Cash discount 


2% paid by the mills. 

1 o/ 

*■ /O ;> »» 

1% »i >. dealers. 

ls% » » mills to the banian who in return 

pay to the dealers, who pay 
cash on delivery. 


6. In the old days when the internal competition was not great the 
following arrangements in respect of our position with the mills were in 
force. The mills supplied to Government, Railways, public bodies and very 
few large European printers and buyers (not European offices and consumers) 
■and in many cases these European buyers got better terms in respect of rate 
and other advantages. All other business and a good deal of mofussil busi¬ 
ness also were dealt with by the dealers who had to pass through the banians, 
and the brokers. In those days our relations with the mills and brokers were 
quite friendly, who found a system established through long usage which our 
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grandfathers and fathers acknowledged (some of us are three generations- 
in the trade) and we did not then trouble ourselves to distxxrb the amicable 
relations which then existed. It may be said also that the functions of the 
hanians and brokers descended by heredity. It is quite natural that these 
gentlemen should acquire a considerable influence in the mill business. 

7. Gradually when the inter-competition between the mills became much 
keener on account of causes fully explained in the evidence coupled with the 
depressing influence of bad trade during the last 2 or 3 years the mills (at 
least one of them) began what they euphemistically call sales organisation 
system, the result of which in respect of Calcutta business came to this: — 

A special European officer was appointed, presumably on a high pay to 
go to the European firms and consumers to get business for even small lots 
and charging in some cases rates more favourable than what the dealers get 
and in every case free delivery and free brokerage. We are ready to supply 
a list showing instances of such irregular and retail business and preference 
on racial ground if the Board requires. 

The exception which existed previously in regard to a few European cus¬ 
tomers has been scandalously taken advantage of in inaugurating a system 
of indiscriminate retail business, absurd preference on racial ground and 
serious encroachment on our legitimate sphere. An ostensible reason is some¬ 
times adduced that these efforts are necessary to displace the use of imported 
papers and get country papers used in its place, but the character of business 
done and the fact that there is hardly an instance of such displacement of 
imoorted papers prove the hollowness of such arguments. 

8. Besides the above retail business European printers and buyers who do 
a little more business of somewhat regular and wholesale nature (but hardly 
to be compared with what we do) are certain to. get and do actually get not 
only free delivery, free brokerage but good deal favourable prices. This- 
preference on racial grounds is a settled policy with the mills. So long it was 
confined to a few (2 or 3) large European customers, it did not cause so much 
harm (as we had in those days compensations in many other directions such 
as more extended mofussil markets) although it was most invidious in prin¬ 
ciple. All the large Indian printers who had to pass through dealers and' 
consequently through brokers in getting their supplies of mill papers are 
placed at a considerable initial disadvantage when competing with European 
printers who do not pay brokerage and get much more favourable rates. 

9. Protests made by us against these unjust treatments are useless. Some 
correspondence took place regarding the question of placing our relations- 
with the mills on a firm footing but it had no effect. The anomalous position 
in which we are placed in being compelled to pay brokerage, the ignoring of 
our just claims to considerate treatment, the preference shown on racial 
grounds—these are matters which we leave to the consideration of the Board. 

10. While we firmly reiterate our opinion that protective duty as applied 
for by the mills will never improve their position, we have not the least 
doubt that this unresponsive and unjust attitude of the mills towards the 
dealers will be very greatly stiffened and our position would be far worse 
than at present if this application for protective duty be granted. 

Suggestions for putting the Custom Rouse classification on a correct basis. 

11. This matter is under consideration of the Association and it will take 
some time to frame a classification of the kind desired. 


Statement V.—Representation from, 21 market dealers of Calcutta in paper,, 
dated lbth December 192i. 

We, the undersigned market dealers of Calcutta, are surprised to read in 
the booklet “Representation made by the Calcutta Paper Traders’ Asso¬ 
ciation” which we received only a few days back after the oral examination 
of the representatives, that suggestions have been made that as the existing 
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‘warehousing system of the local mills is proving harmful to the interest of 
the dealers and that the same is rather expensive, these systems of sale 
'Should be replaced as much as possible by English system of sales where 
the wholesalers are to carry huge stocks and not the mills. The Members 
of the Executive Committee and ordinary Members of the Association were 
not consulted upon in respect of these vital questions which will affect their 
business to such an extent that about 95 per cent, of the traders in the line 
will be forced to wind up. We take strong exception to this aspect of the 
representation and request the Board to kindly note that this is not the 
voice of the market dealers in general but of a few importers who, it may be 
for their own selfish interest, tried to put forward some points before the 
Board to force the local mills to alter their business methods which will prove 
.quite unsuitable and, consequently ruinous to the bulk of the dealers. 

2. The existing system has been in vogue for over 40 years and all the 
•dealers find facilities of Capital and easy supplies of paper which is always 
tending towards the mutual benefit of both the local mills and the paper 
dealers and we find absolutely no reason why such a nice system should be 
altered only because it will help a few importers to profiteer by it but which 
will cause ruin of the rest and consequently the Calcutta Paper Market, in 
no time. A copy of this letter has been forwarded to each of the three mills 
for their information. 


-Statement VI.—Letter, dated 21,th January 1925, from the Secretary, Calcutta 
Paper Traders’ Association, to the Secretary , Tariff Board, Calcutta. 

I am directed by the Executive Committee of the Calcutta Paper Traders’ 
..Association to forward you herewith attached a copy of the Report of an Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting of the Association held on 6th January 1925 for 
your kind perusal. 


We, the signatories to the application •made to the Tariff Board against 
paragraph 38 of the Representation made by the Calcutta Paper Traders’ 
Association, also fully agree to the conclusions, arrived at, and resolutions 
:in the report below. 

(Sd.) DUTT & Co., and others. 


Report of the proceedings of ail Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
-Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association held on 6th January 1925. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Calcutta Paper Traders’ Asso- 
: ciation held at the registered office of the Association on 6th January 1925 
at 4 p.m. to consider the following items of business as notified to all the 
members of the Association by means of a circular (in vernacular) by the 
Secretary of the Association. 

Translation of the notice. 

“ It has transpired that a few members of the Association have submitted 
to the Tariff Board an application protesting against paragraph No. 38 of 
the Representation sent by the Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association objecting 
to the grant of protective duty as claimed for by the local mills. 

With a view to enquire into and discuss the above application an Extra- 
the 6th January 1925 at the Association premises at 3-30 p.m. where the 
ordinary General Meeting of the Association will be held on Tuesday next 
presence of all members is specially requested to discuss and generally to 
■express their views on the application submitted.” 
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2. The meeting commenced at 4 p,m. 


The following members 

(amongst them the signatories of the application 

are marked by an asterisk) 

were present : — 

Names of Member? 

i. Karnes of Firms. 

*Hari Banker De, 

Dey & Co. 

Chandi Ch. Mukherjee. 

Mukherjee Dutt & Co. 

Binod Behari Haider. 

Nilmoney Haider & Co. 

*Manick Lall Dutt. 

Manick Lall Dutt & Co. 

*Hari Narayan Paul, 

Hari Narayan Paul & Sons. 

*Rakhal Ch. Dutt. 

A. L. R. C. Dutt & Co. 

*Gopi Nath Paul. 

Gopi Nath Paul & Co. 

*Bijoy Kristo Dutt. 

Bijoy Kristo Dutt. 

*Noney Gopal Dutt, No. 2. 

Noney Gopal Dutt. 

Butto Kristo Neogi. 

B. K. Neogi <& Co. 

Bonku Behari Paul. 

Bonku Behari Paul. 

•Jitendra Mohon Dey. 

Calcutta Paper Trading Co. 

Purna Ch. Kerr, 

P. Kerr & Co. 

H. K. Ghose. 

H. K. Ghose & Co. 

Bimal Kanti Ghose. 

Ghose Brothers. 

*Kedda-r Nath Sett. 

Poresh Nath Sett & Bros. 

Profulla Kumar Sur. 

C. M. Sur & Co. 

*Shib Chandra Singha. 

S. C. Singha & Co. 

*Panch Couri De. 

Panch Couri De. 

*Subol Ch. Daw. 

Tara Kumar Daw & Bros. 


3. Sj. Binod Behari Haider, the President, took the chair. 

The Secretai’y at first read the application and also paragraph 38 of the 
Representation of the Association and explained full}' the sense of the applica¬ 
tion in all its bearings and also with reference to the paragraph 38 of the 
Representation. He stated that there was not the slightest reason to suppose 
that the Association has written that paragraph in the sole interests of the 
big dealers and importers or there was any suggestion in the said paragraph 
that the godowns and warehouses should be at once abolished; the point in 
that paragraph was that there was too much expensive warehousing and 
irresponsible over-stocking leading to indiscriminate slaughter of prices and 
unselling of business affecting all dealers big or small. He also read and 
explained the oral evidence given by the President before the Tariff Board 
which corroborated the points raised in the above paragraph and stated that 
nowhere in the said evidence was any reference made foi total abolition of ware¬ 
houses and godowns. 

4. A short discussion followed in which all those present participated 
during which it appeared: 

(a) That most of the signatories were led to sign the application under 

a wrong impression which was pressed in to them that the godowns 
were to be immediately closed. 

(b) That some have signed in a hurry not having time to read the 

contents carefully and they regretted their hasty action, 

(c) That almost all the signatories have not gone through the Associa¬ 

tion’s Representation specially the paragraph 38 and were, there¬ 
fore, unable to exercise their judgment at the time of signing the 
application and blindly trusted the men -who engineered this 
opposition. 

(d) That at least in one case the signatory refused to sign the applica¬ 

tion but nevertheless his signature appeared. 

(e) In many cases the principals were absent, and some irresponsible 

assistants signed for the firm. 
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5. All other members present who were not signatories to the application 
were quite surprised to find that such unreasonable and injustifiable course 
of action was adopted by some members of the Association by signing the 

(application. 

6. The President in summing up the result of the discussion stated that 
fthe application as read to the members, consisted of the following points: — 

(a) That the applicants object to the abolition of the warehouse system. 

( b ) That the Representation of the Association is written in the interest 

of big dealers and importers and detrimental to the interests of 
small dealefs. 

(c) That the Representation submitted by the Association has not been 

confirmed by the general meeting of the Association. 

He explained that a general meeting of the Association was called on 
■8th August 1924 to discuss the question of Protective Duty as applied for by 
the mills and at that meeting the unanimous verdict was against granting of 
Protective Duties and in that meeting the Executive Committee was directed 
.and fully authorised to submit a representation opposing the grant of Pro¬ 
jection, In a meeting of the Executive Committee, dated 12th September 
1924, a Sub-Committee, consisting of the President and 7 members, was 
appointed to deal fully and finally with the matter and in sending the Repre¬ 
sentation to the Tariff Board, the Executive Committee acted quite consti¬ 
tutionally, So it is quite clear, the President stated, that the real tactical 
object of those persons, who engineered the opposition in raising this false 
cry of abolition of godown, was simply to use this plea as a cover behind 
which this attempt to discredit the Representation of the Association in the 
estimation of the Tariff Board was made, by insinuating that it was done 
■behind the back of the members of the Association. He also explained that 
nowhere in the Representation nor in the verbal evidence was any indication 
to be found it was written wholly in the interests of the big dealers and 
.importers. The meeting without exception agreed with this view of the 
.President. 

.The following resolution was then unanimously adopted by the meeting. 

“ This meeting of the General Committee agree fully to the points of 
the Representation submitted to the Tariff Hoard by the Asso¬ 
ciation and resolved a copy of the proceedings of this meeting be 
sent to the Tariff Board and to the mills for information.” 
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CALCUTTA PAPER TRADERS' ASSOCIATION. 


B,—Oral. 

Oral Evidence of Messrs. B. B. HALDAR, A. K. CHOWDRY, 
GHOSE and RAGUNATH DUTT, recorded at Calcutta 
on Thursday the 11th December 1924. 

President. —I should like to begin, Gentlemen, by thanking you on behalf 
of the Board for the representation which you have sent in. It is obvious 
that a great deal of time and trouble has been spent upon it, and I am quite 
certain that it will be of great assistance to the Board in examining the 
whole question fully. I think I am justified in saying that it is very ably 
written and we. are very much indebted to you. 

Mr. Haidar. —We are very much obliged to you for your appreciation. 

President. —It is of importance to us to have the case against 
protection fully and clearly stated, and even more important to have a clear 
and complete statement of the facts of the case. 

Mr. Haidar. —We are exceedingly thankful to the Board and we feel that 
our trouble has been more than compensated by the remarks made by the 
President. 

President. —Usually when witnesses come before us a good deal of time 
has to be spent in ascertaining what they mean. In this case that will 
seldom be necessary. Your representation is admirably clear, it will enable 
us to put the various points clearly to the manufacturers when they come 
before ns next week. Also it will enable us to curtail the examination 
to-day. 

Will you tell us when was the Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association formed? 

Mr. Haidar. —About a year and a half ago. Of course, there was some 
sort of loose organisation long before. It was only about a year ago that 
we tried to make it a compact body and it has been registered. 

President. —Before that was it an informal body? 

Mr, Haidar. —It could not be called an Association—just an occasional 
gathering. It had a name and all that sort of thing, hut it was not well 
organised. 

President. —How many firms are members of it now? 

Mr. Haidar. —At present about 60. 

President. —Are they all working in Calcutta? 

Mr, Haidar. —Yes. 

President. —I take it not all of them are importers. Are there members 
who are interested only in the internal trade? 

Mr. Haidar. —Many of them are importers and traders in this line. 

Mr. Ohose. —Some members deal exclusively in country-made and not 
imported paper. Some people deal in both. 

President-. —Does the Association include practically all the people engaged 
in paper trade in Calcutta? 

Mr. Haidar. —I couldn’t say so much, hut the majority. 

Mr. Ohose. —So far. as the wholesale trade is concerned everyone is in it 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does it include the European importers? 

Mr. Haidar. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does it consist only of Indian importers? 

Mr. Haidar .—Yes. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Can you give us any idea of the extent to which business 
is dona by the members of this Association? Of course, we do not expect 
”OU t) give exact figures. 

Mr. Haidar. —I can prepare and send it to you. At the moment I cannot, 
because I am not prepared on this point. 

Mr, Ginwala. —It is not worth while troubling you. 

Mr. Haidar. —If you want it we will do it with great pleasure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We only want a general idea. 

Mr. Chowdry.^We will send it to you in the form of a letter later on.* 

President. —In paragraph 4 you have explained that your representation 
hardly relates at all to paper made from hamboo. What yon are concerned 
with is mainly paper made by the grass mills. 

Mr. Haidar. —At that paragraph I rather stated about pulp making, not the 
paper from pulp. But the pulp making affair is quite a new industry. We 
are not very much familiar with it. 

President. —But the paper made front bamboo is also still a new thing? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

President. —I think I am right in saying that what you have in mind 
chiefly is the paper made from grass by the older mills? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes, 

President. —You say in your representation you have very little concern 
directly with the paper made from bamboos. 

Mr. Haidar. —Because the India Paper Pulp Company say in their evi¬ 
dence that they have not yet passed the experimental stage. ' Their costs are 
too high still. It is rather useless to concentrate our attention on that. I 
deliberately left it out. 

President. —They have been selling tbeir paper for about two years now, 
I think. 

Mr. Haidar. —If you ask me the nature and quality, I can give our 
opinion. 

, President. —Before we go on to the rest of the representation, I would 
rather like to get your opinion, if you are prepared to give it, as to the 
quality of the paper made from bamboos by the India Paper Pulp Company. 
You have told us that there is a considerable class of consumers who defi¬ 
nitely prefer the grass paper for certain qualities, viz., its strength, bulk, 
etc. 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

President, —How far does the bamboo paper.meet the requirements of 
that class of consumer? 

Mr. Haidar. —To give an answer fully to this point, I will say that when 
the first bamboo paper came in, it was rather soft. It had good finish and 
was clean, but it was soft. That was the defect. But nowadays they have 
to some extent overcome the defect. I find from their statement that they 
import sulphite pulp. How far it is due to the improvement in the manu¬ 
facture of bamboo pulp or improvement in the process of manufacture of 
paper from bamboo pulp, and how far it is due to the admixture of imported 
sulphite pulp, I cannot say. It is for you to find out. 

President. —In 1923-24 .they used quite a small proportion of sulphate 
pulp. Tt was not a large proportion at all, apparently about 10 per cent. . 

Mr. Haidar. —If a chemist analysed the paper he would be able to say 
how much of it was bamboo. T am not a chemist and I don’t know whether 
the improvement is entirely due to bamboo. 

President. —You can tell it from the figures given in the printed, evidence 
as to the cost. As a matter' of fact in 1923-24 they" produced 2,400 tqhs of 


*Statement IV, para. 2, 
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paper and they used between 200 and 300 tons of imported pulp, winch is 
about 10 per cent—something quite small. Now do you think that this soft- 
ness, which was found originally, has to some extent been corrected? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. We are not experts. Unless we analyse the paper to 
see how much bamboo pulp goes in, we can’t be definite on that. I hope 
;you understand my point. 

President. —Has the bamboo paper got the same hulk as the grass paper ? 

Mr. Haidar. —Not at present. 

President. —Is it strong? 

Mr. Haidar. —It is strong, but it is a hit less. 

President. —Is it not so strong as grass paper? 

Mr. Haidar. —It is not so much as the grass paper, but better than the 
Imported paper. 

President. —Can you take bamboo printing paper and use it as writing 
paper ? 

Mr. Haidar. —It can be, but I believe the grass-made paper is most 
•suited for that purpose. 

President. — : It is not so convenient in that respect as the grass paper ? 

Mr. Haidar. —No. 

President.. —So that, as far as can he judged at present, it is not likely 
lo displace the grass paper with the class of consumers who desire the 
•special qualities which the grass paper possesses? 

Mr, Haidar. —In that ease the question of cost should come in. Unless 
.the comparative costs are ascertained, the question cannot be answered. 

President. —I don’t think the consumer is at all concerned with the cost. 

Mr. Haidar. —By cost I mean the selling price. At present the malting 
cost of the India Paper Pulp Company paper is very high. 

President. —At present the bamboo paper has not got the same bulk as 
grass paper and it is not so strong. So one would imagine that the parti¬ 
cular class of consumers who like the grass paper would continue to use grass 
paper and would not take the bamboo paper unless it was somewhat 
•cheaper. 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

President. —Now take the other class of consumers who prefer the im¬ 
ported paper on account of the qualities it possesses. Do you think that 
'the paper made of bamboos would have a better chance of competing against 
the imported than the grass paper has? 

Mr. Haidar. —I think it has a better chance of competing than the grass 
paper on account of the cleanliness of the surface. 

President. —The surface is better and it has a better finish. 

Mr. Haidar. —Grass contains small specks or blemishes. 

President. —Don’t you find these in the bamboo paper? 

Mr. Haidar. —No. 

President. —Is the colour better? 

Mr. Haidar. —Colour is to some extent better, but it is unfortunate that 
these questions are answered. I am not sure whether the correct bamboo 
paper is sent in the market. 

President. —I understand your reservation there. I am simply asking 
you about the paper produced by the India Paper Pulp Company, You 
need not worry as to what exactly it is made of. If it is 80 or 90 per cent, 
bamboo, a good deal of its quality must be due to the bamboo. 

Mr. Haidar ,—We are not experts in this line. 

President. —You see the importance of it. It is a question in which 
direction paper making in India is likely to develop. 
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Mr. Haidar. —I think we ourselves have said that bamboo or some other 
fibre should be selected. 

President. —As a practical proposition to-day it is bamboo or grass. 

Mr. Haidar. —I think it has got a better chance. Some laborious attempts 
have been made to make it fit. 

President. —It is quite possible, even after the first firm which was 
started has overcome its difficulties that any new firm engaging in the 
industry would have a difficult period to go through, especially if they tried 
to manufacture paper out of bamboo by a different process. 

Mr. Haidar. —Our impression is derived from the experiment of Mr. Raitt, 
but the India Paper Pulp Company make a different process. We are 
rather impressed with Mr. Raitt’s evidence. He says that the actual test 
is better than the laboratory test. It is rather very important. 

President. —We are expecting Mr. Raitt’s report on the work he has been 
doing during the last 3 months. 

Mr. Haidar. —As far as the India Paper Pulp Company is concerned, it is 
a secret process. 

President •—I don’t know whether it is really very secret. 

Mr. Haidar. —It is for you to decide and find out. 

President. —The process cannot be secret, because they have patented it. 
But the precise way of working the process they may wish to keep to 
themselves. Does the paper made by the India Paper Pulp Company sell 
freely in the bazar? 

Mr. Haidar. —Not so much as the Titaghur and Bengal paper. 

President. —Supposing they maintain the improvement they have already 
made and continue to improve, do you think that any prejudice or dislike 
would stand in the way? 

Mr. Haidar. —Certainly not. 

President. —It is still a new thing. The first lots bought by the dealers 
may not have been very satisfactory, and therefore they may still not feel 
sure about it. 

Mr. Haidar. —Quite so. 

President. —That is not uncommon with any new industry. 

Mr. Haidar, —Dealers prefer any good paper they happen to get hold of. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When you sell paper to the Indian consumer, does he really 
want to know what it is made of? 

Mr. Haidar. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala .—How does he ask for it? What does he say? Does he 
give any specification? 

Mr. Haidar, —They only ask for country paper, but some people prefer 
Bengal paper. 

Mr. Ghose. —Some people ask for Titaghur. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When an Indian consumer or a retail dealer buys from 
you how does he ask for it? Does he say super-calendered? 

Mr. Haidar. —He asks for the country mill 12 lbs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does he. say Indian paper? 

Mr. Haidar. —No. Of course if we ask him he will say Indian paper. He 
generally comes and says that he wants 24 lbs.? Do you want English or 
country, then he says “ ivory finish ” and so on! 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is this Indian quality now definitely known in the market? 

Mr. Haidar ,—I think it is better known than the English papers. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Ts he prepared to pay a little more for the Indian article 
than, the imported article? Supposing he came and asked you for foolscap 
writing, can you offer him either Indian or European? 
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Mr. Haidar.- —My experience is that he would prefer the imported and 
pay a bit more for writing paper. The same applies for creamlaids 
and printing paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You just now stated that the imported paper does not 
possess some of the qualities which the Indian consumer requires. 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. The foolscap possesses writing qualities. The defect 
in the imported paper is that their printings are not good for writing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the case of Indian writing paper which is used for 
writing. 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When he asks you for writing paper, what actually does 
he take from you? 

Mr. Haidar. —All sorts of paper. 12 lbs. 

Mr. Ginivala. —Regardless whether it is Indian or British? 

Mr. Haidar. —No. If any man wants English paper he calls it by defi¬ 
nite name, Ivory Finish, Machine Finish and so on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does he not say, “ Give me Titaghur or Bengal paper ”? 

Mr. Haidar. —He does not say that, but there is some degree of preference 
for Bengal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does the preference find expression in a higher price* or 
quality? 

Mr. Haidar. —Quality. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is he prepared to pay more? 

Mr. Haidar. —No, but if he gets the Bengal Mill paper at the same price, 
it would suit him better. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Do you sell much of the Indian paper to printers for 
printing purposes? 

Mr. Haidar. —Not' so much : that has been ousted. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are there any vernacular papers printed on Indian 
paper ? 

Mr. Haidar. —Not that I know' of, 

Mr. Qhose. —Some of the weeklies, but none of the dailies are printed on 
locally made papers. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much do they pay for that sort of paper? 

Mr. Ilaldar. —The price of the local mills. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is it? 

Mr. Haidar. —Prices are settled now' and then. At present the rate for 
white paper is 4 annas 6 pies per lb. Their news quality is about 3 annas 
6 pies. 

Mr. Ghose. —The demand for news quality has already been diminished 
on account of the price of the news quality being just a little bit less than the 
ordinary quality. 

Mr. ' Ginwala. —There are several kinds of paper. You have got the 
mechanic'll wood pulp, chemical wood pulp, sabai grass and then you have 
got certain amount of bamboo paper. Would it be right—taking the im¬ 
ported chemical wood paper—to say that the imported printing paper does 
not lend itself easily to writing? 

Mr. Haidar. —That is correct. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On the other hand, the Indian paper does not lend itself 
easily to printing? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes, It does not lend itself easily to printing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to bamboo paper, can it be used both for 
printing and writing? 
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Mr. Jlaldar.— Not so good as that for writing. It occupies a midway 
position. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you been able to obtain for sale considerable quan¬ 
tities of bamboo paper here? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. They are rather put into the market sometimes- 
cheaper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you really dealt in bamboo paper? 

Mr. Haidar, —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you find any difficulty in selling it? 

Mr. Haidar. —No. If any lot is soft it is not preferred by the customers. 
Some of the bamboo papers coming in are soft. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are they too soft for writing? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala, —But they may be all right for printing? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes, but not as good as the* imported. 

Mr. Kale. —You have told ns that the bamboo paper has very good 
prospects if the present improvement is maintained. What reasons led you 
to believe that grass paper is not likely to be improved? 

Mr. Haidar. —I believe the field is exhausted altogether. 

Mr. Kale.— I am not referring to that. Do you think the raw material, 
viz., grass, gives certain qualities to the paper which render that paper un¬ 
popular? It has not got a good finish or n good surface? Do you attribute 
these defects to the defective raw material? 

Mr. Haidar.- No. It is due to the making or rather the handling of 
the things generally. 

Mr. Kale. —I want to know what you had in mind when yon say that 
bamboo paper has better prospects than the grass paper. It is not due to 
the raw material used, but it is due to the handling, you think? 

Mr. Haidar. —That is my impression. 

President. —It is easier to collect bamboos and deliver "them at the mill 
free from impurities than it is in the case, of grass, and therefore it may be 
easier for the man who is making paper out of bamboo to get a good surface. 
There may be a difference between the raw materials in that respect. 

Mr. Haidar. —Whether by improved machinery those dirts and defects 
would be remedied or not, that is, of course, for experts to say. I have 
said grass has no disadvantage. Apart from the impurities, grass as such has 
no disadvantage as compared with bamboo, because the same grass Esparto- 
is used in making very good paper in England, 

President. —Mr. Ascoli told ns that the paper produced by the grass mills 
was rather hard and destructive to the types in the printing press. 

Mr. Chowdry. —That is true. 

President. —That is the point. That may affect the demand for it or the 
price of it. 

Mr. Chowdry. —Now some new printing presses are coming in. I am not 
much familiar with this affair. Dry printing has been started. We don't 
damp the paper. That makes the Indian paper more unsuitable for print¬ 
ing. 

President.— If they print wet, the Indian paper will be more suitable. 

Mr. Haidar. —Not that it would be better all round, but that the hardness 
only would be remedied. On the other hand, if you damp the paper, it will 
spoil the surface. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you import large quantities of Esparto paper? 

Mr. Haidar. —Not much. 

Mr. Kale.—Is that Esparto paper used in printing? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. It is used for litho purposes. 
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President. —I tdke it that most of the imported paper is made of chemical 
pulp, and not of Exparto? 

Mr. Haidar. —Not much of Esparto for printing purposes. There are 
superior grades which are made of Exparto. 

President. —In paragraph 10 you give a list of the qualities of paper pro¬ 
duced by the Indian mills. The first item is white printing. Is there not 
more than one variety of white printing made by the Indian mills? 

Mr. Haidar. —No varieties. 

President. —Are all the white printings produced by the mills exactly the 
same ? 

Mr. Haidar. —Previously they used, to make three qualities. I have dealt 
with that in some part of our representation. 

President. —I know the passage to which you refer. But my impression 
was that they actually do make more than one kind of white printing. I 
want to hear what you have got to tell me about that. 

Mr. Haidar. —Sometimes they make super-calendered paper. 

Mr. Chowdry. —They give different names, but they make only one quality. 

Mr. Datta. —Only the Titaghur Mills have got the super-calenderiug 
machine. 

President. —There is the news quality which makes two kinds. 

Mr. Haidar. —I have not dealt with the news quality. 

President. —They do actually make white printing which they call news 
quality, and then there is the ordinary white printing. 

Mr. Haidar. —That is all one quality. 

President. —Do they not sometimes try to get a more glazed surface ? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. Only Titaghur does it. They put a little extra finish. 

President. —These are the only three kinds of white printing produced by 
the Indian mills. 

Mr. Haidar. —There are only two kinds. 

President. —I think that you must take the super-calendered as a sepa¬ 
rate kind, if they do make it sometimes. 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. It is done by only one mill. 

President. —Apart from the news and super-calender, their white printing 
is sold at a uniform price in Calcutta. 

Mr. Haidar. —They are supposed to sell at a uniform price, but their 
prices sometimes vary. 

President. —But if it does so, I presume, it varies not according to the 
quality but according to their own circumstances for the time being. 

Mr. Haidar. —Possibly. 

President. —The point I am just now on is simply whether for practical 
purposes their ordinary white printing is all the same. 

Mr. Haidar. —Practically they are all the same. 

President. —What about their creamlaid writing paper? Have they 
different grades for that? 

Mr. Haidar. —They give different names, some ‘ Saraswati,’ some ‘ Angel 
and so on. It is all the same thing. 

President. —Do they charge different prices? 

Mr, Haidar. —No. 

President. —Take another item. What about their Browns? 

Mr. Haidar. —They have one brown quality. They produce the cheap 
brown, but that is getting less and less. 

President. —They have got a cheap Brown and an expensive Brown. 

Mr. Haidar. —They are not two different things. 
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President. —Bo not the Indian mills produce a quality which they call 
Nature Brbwn? 

Mr. Haidar. —They are not making it now because imported Nature Brown 
is coming in from Germany; also Kraft is coming in. 

President. —What about their ordinary Brown? 

Mr. Haidar. —It is also getting displaced from the market. 

President. —Am I to understand that they make only one quality ? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes, as far as I know. 

President. —At what price are they selling it just now? 

Mr. Haidar. —3 annas less 5 per cent. 

President.—-Is the imported wrapping paper coming in at about that 
price ? 

Mr. Haidar, —Kraft comes in for less than three annas, owing to the 
exchange. 

President. —Are the country Browns selling at about the same price as 
Kraft ? 

Mr. Haidar. —Recently they have reduced the price to 2 annas 9 pies. 

President. —They are sold at approximately the same price? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes* but there is another advantage. Where you use 20 
pounds of Indian paper you can use 16 pounds of imported Kraft paper. 

President. —I was not on that point. I understand that the special quality 
of the Kraft is that it is very tenacious and strong. 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes, 

President. —In the brown produced by the Indian mills equally strong? 

Mr. Haidar. —No. Substance for substance the country-made article is 
not equal to the imported article. 

President. —If I had to wrap things up, I should not care personally to 
see what it was made of, but whether it, was strong enough for the purpose. 

Mr. Haidar. —The preference would he for the Krapt paper jn that case. 

President. —The country Brown is not so strong? 

Mr. Haidar.— No. 

President. —How is it that they can keep the price at the same level as 
the price of Kraft? 

Mr. Haidar. —Because it is going on. It is a going line. Some are made 
and sold at that price. 

Mr. Chou-dry. —But they are gradually losing grouhd. 

President. —Is it the Kraft paper that is mainly displacing the Brown? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

President. —Is the Kraft a sulphite paper? 

Mr. Haidar. —It is a sulphate paper. 

President, —What are M.G. papers? 

Mr, Haidar. —They are machine glazed papers. One side of the paper is 
glazed but not the other. (Hands in a sample.) 

President. —Is this Indian paper? 

Mr. Haidar. —No. 

President. —This is labelled “ Manilla.” 

Mr. Haidar. —This is also called Manilla. 

President. —On top of page 4 you_say “Comprising the above qualities 
as also Krafts, M.G. Papers, Glazed Account Books, Manillas, Tissues, etc.” 

Mr. Haidar. —It is sometimes called Tobacco paper. 

President. —What is it used for? 

Mr. Haidar. —For making envelopes, bags and also for wrapping. 
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President. —Is it of the nature of a wrapping paper? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 14 you say that “ for the past two years the- 
country mills are trying to improve the quality of their papers, and occa¬ 
sionally a lot comes to our hand free from the defects mentioned.” I take- 
it that during the war the quality probably was about at its worst? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

President, —There was nothing unnatural in that, because all the mills 
increased their production very greatly. The demand for paper was so 
keen that they made as much as they could and sold at a higher price. In' 
these circumstances quality is bound to go to the wall in any country. 

Mr. Haidar. —Quite so. 

President. —Since then there has been some improvement? 

Mr. Haidar. —By this improvement I mean that the improvement is not. 
against the pre-war quality but over the war quality. 

President. —Do you think that during the last year the improvement has- 
been maintained ? 

Mr. Haidar. —I don’t think so. I cannot say so. I should be glad if I 
could. 

President. —You don’t think that the quality has been quite as good this- 
year. 

Mr. Haidar. —Some lots are good and some bad. You cannot depend on 
the quality. 

President. —Mr. Ascoli told us that he had rejected this year more paper 
tendered by the mills in execution of Government orders than he ever did 
before. That is the reason why I am asking you whether during this year' 
the quality of the paper you have been buying from the Indian mills has 
been as good as it was in 1923. 

Mr. Haidar. —Our experience does not quite verify that. You may take- 
it for granted that their quality cannot be depended on. Even if one lot 
is good, you cannot make more money out of it. If it is below normal, there- 
is no one to complain about it because they all know that if they are to take 
the country-made paper they cannot- get the same sort as they got before. 

President. —You have not noticed any particular difference in 1924 as- 
compared with 1923 or 1922? 

Mr. Haidar. —I cannot say that. 

President. —The question becomes important in this way. One of the 
complaints of the mills is that their costs are high because they are not 
getting their full output, but it may be that if they got their full output the 
quality would fall off, for in trying to work their machines faster it might lead' 
to a deterioration in quality. 

Mr. Haidar. — On account of the difficulty in getting sufficient raw mate¬ 
rials ? 

President. —It is not that. The machines of the Indian mills are not new. 
If they work these machines faster and get a bigger output, there may he 
some sacrifice of quality. But you tell us that you have not noticed any 
difference in the quality. 

Mr. Haidar. —No. 

Mr. Ghose. —Lots free from the defects mentioned in our representation- 
are very rarely produced. They are not uniformly good. Some are good 
and some are not good. The quality cannot be depended on. That is the- 
reason why the printers and publishers c-annot look to the products of the 
local mills for their supplies. To cite a concrete case, supposing a publisher 
wants about 100 reams of paper for printing a hook, the custom is that he 
does not buy the whole lot at a time. He buys at intervals in lots according: 
to his convenience. 

President. —He does not want to lock up capital unnecessarily. 
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Mr. Ghose. —No-. The publisher does not look to the products of the 
local mills for his requirements of one book because the quality of each supply 
.may be different from the quality which he has purchased before. That is 
why a printer in sending a sample hesitates to give a sample of the local 
mills, apprehending that if he gets the order he won’t be able to find the 
paper. Perhaps he may get a paper different from the sample which he 
tendered. Mr. Haidar had an experience of that recently. 

President, —That is for printing. 

Mr. Haidar. —The same is the case with the writing paper. 

President. —Uniform quality is not quite so important in the case of 
writing paper as it is in the case of the printing paper. 

Mr, Ghose. —When we accept any orders for the products of the local mills 
we accept them on the distinct understanding that we cannot guarantee the 
quality. We always do that. We say beforehand /‘you will have to take 
whatever comes,” 

President. —At the end of paragraph 13 you say that “ imported papers 
are in demand where elegance and finish are the determining factors such 
as advertising literature, catalogues, schoolbooks, magazines, etc.” Do 
you think that elegance and finish are elements in the schoolbooks? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. The children are very much pleased to have, good 
books. 

President. —I should have thought that elegance and finish were thrown 
iway in schoolbooks. 

Mr. Haidar. —In our school days we used to get cheap books, but our 
children get books profusely illustrated with half-tone blocks. 

President.—It schoolbooks are to be freely illustrated, you may want 
glazed paper and that sort of thing. I admit that. 

Mr. Haidar.—The: Text-book Committee insist on it. Supposing I print 
a book "on local paper and my competitor prints on the imported paper 
another hook, the Text Book Committee, who select the text-books, will give 
preference to the well got-up book'. So, all the authors prefer to use good 
quality paper. They do not like to risk their chance. 

Mr. Ginwala —You say in paragraph 12 that the effect of the duty, if 
imposed, would result in contraction of import, substitution of a higher grade 
paper by the next lower grade, sheer loss of trade, etc. Can you give an 
illustration of that? 

Mr. Haidar. —Supposing I am an advertiser and I want 5 or 10 thousand 
copies of a leaflet. If I find that the paper is more expensive., I will print 
only 2,000 copies. That means a loss of trade. 

Mr. Ginwala, —That is not the point. You say that it would lead to the 
substitution of a higher grade paper by the next lower grade paper. Take 
an instance. The Indian paper is selling at 4 annas now, and an additional 
10 per cent, brings it to 4 annas 6 pies. If the price of Indian paper goes 
up from 4 annas to 4 annas 6 pies your contention is that some lower grade 
imported paper will be substituted for it. What is the kind of paper which 
would take its place? 

Mr. Haidar. —The papers of high quality are not generally in competition 
with the country-made. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your point is that they would begin to come into competi¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. Haidar—The prices of high quality papers are above 4 annas 6 pies. 
They do not come in competition with the local mill papers. 

. Mr. Ginwala. —Give me an illustration of that point. 

Mr. Haidar— They will begin to use the next lower grade imported 
paper. 

President. —Supposing a consumer was using Bank paper at 1 shilling and 
the duty was increased, he would find a paper which would suit him at lOd. ? 
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Mr. Haidar, —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are talking of the inferior grades. 

Mr. Haidar, —But we refer to high grades. 

President. —You only refer to qualities costing 5 d. and upwards? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

President. —Would it not apply to the lower grades of paper? 

Mr. Haidar. —As regards that I have got a paper ready in hand mixed 
with mechanical pulp and another which is pure. (Hands in two samples.) 
there is every chance of the customers being misled. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the priee of super-calendered (wood free) paper 
is £30 per ton and it comes into competition with the Indian paper, which 
sells at 4 annas 6 pies per lb. If an additional duty is imposed which raises- 
the price of the foreign paper, would the super-calendered paper go out? 

Mr, Haidar. —Not quite that at all. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that substitution of this paper would begin. 

Mr. Haidar. —My experience is that the consumers will prefer the im¬ 
ported paper in spite of the higher price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you mean that the substitution will begin by the partly 
mechanical paper which sells at £25? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The result is that, even if the price is raised, the market 
will not he got by the Indian paper. 

Mr. Haidar. —I don’t think that there is much chance. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do the defects enumerated by you occur in varying degrees 
at various times? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. In the winter when the river water is pure they 
generally make good paper. During the rainy season, the water is muddy 
and the finish of their paper is not good. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But the water is filtered. 

Mr. Haidar. —Still some impurities are left behind. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You drink the same water, don’t you? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. It is somewhat dirtier in the rainy days. The colour 
is different. 

Mr. Kale. —Will you please show me a sample of what you call account, 
book paper? 

Mr. Haidar. —(Hands in samples of both imported and locally made 
papers.) 

Mr. Kale. —Why is this paper specially preferred for keeping account: 
books ? 

Mr. Haidar. —It is a misnomer. It is a Manilla paper but it is called' 
account book paper on the Bombay side. It is used for keeping account 
books because it is a strong paper. 

Mr. Kale. —Has not the grass paper made in India got the same quality? 

Mr. Haidar. —It is not so strong as the- account book paper. 

President. —Do you mean that it has got the tensile strength, but is not 
quite so good for folding backwards and forwards? 

Mr. Haidar. —If you put a pointed pen on a glazed surface it would glide,, 
but if the surface is rough, it would stick. 

President. —It is chiefly a question of surface, is it? 

Mr. Haidar. —Both surface and strength. It is difficult to define these 
hazy things. 

President—In paragraphs 16 and 17 you give an interesting account of 
important events that took place from 1895 onwards. I have not very many 
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-questions to ask about that. 1 gather that the introduction of super-calen- 
■dered printing paper is the most important change that has taken place?' 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

President. —How does the price of the imported super-calendered printing 
paper compare with the price of ordinary wood free printing? 

Mr. Haidar. —They are about the same price. 

President. —Nowadays is there more super-calendered paper coming in 
than the Machine Finish? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

President. —Is that answer based on your own experience, that is, from the 
quantities which you yourself import ? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

President. —Is super-calendered paper freely used for ordinary printing 
purposes even when there is no. question of illustrations? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. Even for the printing of arithmetics, and algebra 
they are used. 

Mr. Ghose. —So far as law books are concerned, the publishers have a 
special liking for M.F. printing, the bulk of import of super-calendered paper 
as for other purposes. 

President.. —You have told us that one of the Indian mills has made some 
:attempts to produce super-calendered paper. 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

President. —In what respects is that paper defective as compared with the 
‘imported paper? 

Mr. Haidar. —They have not got the same finish : besides that, it goes 
out of colour very soon. Then again, it has not got the feel, and its finish 
does not resemble the finish of the imported paper. 

President. —I gather from what you have told us that at present only ; 
very small quantity of mill super-calendered is sold? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes, and by one mill only. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What mill is that? 

Mr. Haidar. —The Titaghur Paper Mills. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have the bamboo people tried to make it? 

Mr. Haidar. —I don’t think so, otherwise they would have come to the 
market. 

President. —Iu paragraph 18 you say “ The cheapest grade made by the 
English mills is represented by what is called by the trade name Dickinson’s 
S/A Lion paper which would cost here landed 5 annas 6 pies per lb.” Is 
-.that c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Haidar, —No, landed cost with the exchange at Is. 4 d. 

President. —Is that the price for sale ex godown? 

Mr. Haider. —For cost to the godown. It would cost here landed 5 annas 
6 pies. 

President .—It is a very high price unless it is for sale ex godown. 

Mr. Haidar.—We used to sell it at 5 annas 9 pies a lb. 

President. —I find it very difficult to believe that the cheapest paper from 
England costs landed, duty paid, 5 annas 6 pies. 

Mr. Haidar. —I mean paper which has got similar writing qualities to 
the country-made paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, English paper which can compete and does 
compete with the country-made paper? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes, except of course cheap foolscap to which we have 
referred later, which is German. Germany does not make that quality of 
£>aper. 
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ent. —You say “In the case of badami it is acknowledged to be due 
il competition ”—that is, the low price. The point about that is, 
^rtly mechanical papers compete with badami? 

Haidar. —Any customer with a little bit of caution, to my mind,-will 
jadami. There may be some who may want the very cheap type but as 
anybody with a bit caution won’t have it. Of course, there is some 
inical badami coming into India but the quantity is negligible. 
resident. —Here again, if the prices were raised, do you think partly 
anical would compete more? 

yfr. Haidar. —If the prices of local badami were raised too high they might, 

as yet it has never been done. 

°resident. —You don’t think it competes much at present, do you? 

Mr. Haidar. —No, at present it does not. 

' President. —Why is it that consumers like this yellow paper rather than 
f .ie white paper? 

! Mr. Haidar. —Because it is stronger, or it is cheap because it is not 
bleached. 

President. —That is to say, it has got the same qualities as the ordinary 
country white paper, but it is cheap because it has not got to be bleached? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

President. —Do the people who buy badami want a fairly strong paper? 

Mr. Ohose. —Yes. It is mostly used for rent receipts and landlords’ 
account books which are handled by the poorer classes, and they generally get 
dirty very soon. Also the place where these account books, etc., are kept is 
generally full of dirt and the yellow paper does not show the dirt. 

President. —The part mechanical paper would not be suitable in all respects 
for this purpose? 

Mr. Ghose. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In this history that you have given of paper manufacture 
in the country, the impression that you create in my mind is that between 
1895 and 1913 the mills had apparently lost the ground that they had gained 
owing to the quality deteriorating. 

Mr. Haidar. —Not exactly that, but partly owing to different conditions 
of the Printing industry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, at the beginning of that period they had 
a definite market for certain kinds of paper that they manufactured, then 
came improvements in the process of printing and the papers they produced 
were not suitable for those improved processes. The result was that the 
foreign manufacturer, who was able to produce suitable qualities, stepped in. 
The Indian mills tried to compete against him and failed. 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But you also go on to say that there was a steady deteriora¬ 
tion in the qualities of paper they manufactured, namely, No. 1, No, 2 and 
No. 3 white printing. 

Mr. Haidar. —What I meant was that they reduced the price to face 
competition with the English paper, but at the same time the quality dete¬ 
riorated. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It amounts to this, that they started competition in a 
direction in which they ought not to have competed until they had improved 
their process of manufacture? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. That was the proper way of doing things. They tried 
to force that paper being used as printing paper by making it cheaper and 
therefore they failed. 

Mr. frmw.il a in paragraph 18 you'shy “In the case of badami it is 
acknowlodgeB to the (fce to internal competition and We suspect it is so in 
*Hc case of white Who has acknowledged that it is due to 

Internal competition 

(J 
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^j r Haidar ,—That is in the evidence. 

President. —1 think the evidence yon are referring tp is that, 
no foreign paper that competed with badami. I don’t think they 
so far as you say. 

Mr. Haidar .—I think I read it somewhere. 1 cannot-puH 
it at the moment but 1 will send the information to you laterj 
Mr. Ginwala.—Y our case, I take it, is that the Indian idffrf.fn&uuf* 
more badami paper than there is demand for in the couHjir; 

* - $1 JT 

Mr. Haidar .—I am not prepared to hazard an answer to 
more about the figures. , # 

Mr. Ginwala .—And therefore they have got to sell it; eo’ 
one another. You say that they manufacture more badami paper 
themselves than there is a market for. 
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Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala —That is to say, there is only a limited dCaff.id in th< 
country for badami paper and they manufacture more wran they can sell at 
a good price, and therefore they have got to sacrifice this bathnni in compete 
tion with each other, is that your case? 

Mr. Ilaidar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say the same thing applies to white paper. 

Mr. Haidar. —I said that in the case of these Government tenders th;A it. 
was due to internal competition. As far as our case goes there is' hardly- 
any English writing paper which will be suitable for Government. 

President. —Leaving out Government for the moment, what i» ..voiir tas^ 
about badami paper ? ^ 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do they manufacture more than there is reasanatye 
market for F 

Mr. Haidar. —It is a difficult question to answer. I think they genera^ 
suffer from internal competition, and in that particular grade they manu¬ 
facture more than the country can consume. 

Mr. Ginwala. — With regard to these Government tenders I don’t think 
it has been established that they get 15 per cent, less than the bazar rates. 
On what do you base this statement? 

Mr. Haidar. —They have admitted it themselves. 

President. —During the war, and after the war for a year or two, in.Wifoy 
to get some sort of working arrangement, they paid the mills 15 |ier cent 
less than the current price for the moment. That system has been aban¬ 
doned since the last two years, and under the new system the price of the 
paper the Government of India buys is determined by simultaneous tenders. 
A small allowance of 5 per cent, is made owing to the fact that when Govern¬ 
ment buy from Indian mills they have not got to stock. 

Mr. Haidar. —I doubt whether in open competition Government would jgfct 
good writing paper at that price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yon say that it is very likely that serious eoiiM-qnences would 
follow if Government paid 15 per cent, lower than the bazar rate. They hare 
not done so; they are giving a fair market price plus 5 per cent. 

Mr. Haidar. —My impression is that their price is 15 per cent, less than 
what we pay for the mill paper—that is 10 per cent, less than what would be 
equitable. 

President. —If you tendered for 5,090 tons, you would quote a lower price, 
would you not ? 

Mr. Haidar. —That is right, but our point is that they cannot get suck? 
strong paper from ahroad with good writing surface as the Mdi,un paper-!*) 
hut the case is somewhat different with us as we do not put th is {M-Jtjueh 
important uses as the Government does. However, this does^jfftf ijwbijj®: 

us very much, ____ _ 

* Statement"TV, paras. 3 and 4. 
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Mr. Kale. —Your suggestion at the bottom of page 8 and top of page 9 
of your representation would lose all. force if it is established that Government 
are not paying them 15 per cent, less than the bazar price. 

Mr. Haidar. —That is what I doubt. I have not seen a good writing 
paper competing at 3 annas 6 pies. As far as our experience goes we will 
maintain that .it is difficult to get good writing paper at 3 annas 6 pies. 
Take unbleached badami, for instance—that they use as writing paper—for 
which we pay 3 annas 6 pies. If you deduct 15 per cent, of that, it would 
be 2 annas 9 i As. No Continental writing paper could come at 2 annas 

pies; European mills would not dream of doing it. 

President.- T can assure you that Government are not buying writing 
paper at 2 aniias 9 pies. 

Mr. Ilaldar. —Not writing but badami, which is used for writing court 
books and things of that sort. 

President. —It is the internal competition that fixes the price, is it not? 

Mr, Haidar. —I submit that the Government in all fairness ought to pay 
more for the badami paper; at least we should explore what is evidently a 
short cut to the solution of the difficulties of the mills. 

President,. —I don’t see why they should. 

Mr. Kale. —Does it not come to this that if the price the Indian mills 
receive is lower than what you think is reasonable and if Government were 
to carry out your suggestion, it would come to Government giving a subsidy 
to the Indian mills? 

Mr. Haidar. —I have already said that if we hope for the betterment of 
Indian Paper industry wo have got to pay for it and we are prepared to pay 
for it, whether we do it this way or that way it does not matter. 

Mr. Kale. —After all, it is tue taxpayer’s money that Government will have 
to pay. 

Mr. Haidar. —Our point is that protection by means of duty will not help 
the industry and so will uselessly burden the community. We have got to 
do some other thing to help them. We are prepared to put some burden on 
the taxpayer by taxing old newspapers. The thing has-to be done and we 
have got to do what is reasonable and effective. 

President. —I might observe that all the witnesses we have examined 
seemed to think that it is up to somebody else to pay, but not to them! 

Mr. Haidar. —We know the importance of the industry. 

President. —Now, going on to paragraph 21 I have a few questions to 
ask about the price of these papers. What is the c.i.f. price of account book 
(printing) paper? . 

Mr. Haidar. —It is £32 a ton, almost the same price as super-calendered 
paper. 

President. —How do the prices of litlio paper run? I take it that there 
is a considerable range of prices? 

Mr. Haidar. —About £36 and upwards. It would not be below £3ft 

President. —What would he the c.i.f, price for poster papers? 

Mr. Haidar. —About £30 per ton. 

President. —Is it a wood free paper? 

Mr. Ilaldar. —No, it is part mechanical. 

President. —You don’t think the local mills produce satisfactory cartridge 
paper? 

Mr, Ilaldar. —They are not very erasable. What I mean is that if you 
erase an English cartridge paper very hard, it won’t spoil the paper; but the 
country-made cartridge paper won’t stand so much erasing. 

President. —Do you do much business in cartridge paper? 

Mr. Haidar, —Yes. 

President. —Do yon import fairly large quantities? 

G 2 
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Mr, Haidar. —Yes. 

President. —What would be the cost of the commoner kinds of imported 
cartridge paper ? 

Mr. Haidar. —About £32 to £39 per ton. 

President. —Then taking cover paper, is there a definite class of cover 
paper? Is that a regular trade name? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

President. —You say these are produced only in four shades. 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes, in the English there are about 8 to 10 shades. 

President. —One can imagine that the publisher of books would require a 
variety of covers for books, but the total quantity may not amount to much 
in one particular kind and it is disadvantageous for the mills to meet it all. 

Mr. Haidar. —The mills sell these at about 4 to 5 annas a lb.—it may be a 
bit less. The English price is much cheaper. 

President. —Can you give us the import price of cover papers? 

Mr. Haidar. —About £24 to £28 per ton. 

President. —Are these wood free? 

Mr. Haidar .—There is a small proportion p£ mechanical. 

President. —The stronger ones would cost more, would they? 

Mr, Haidar. —Yes, from 6ci. to 7 d. per lb. 

President. —Then take M.G. pressings. What is their price? 

Mr. Haidar. —They would cost anything from £15 to £22. It is getting 
cheaper. 

President. —In paragraph 22 you give an estimate of the extent to which 
the mills could extend their sales if protection were given. 

Mr. Haidar. —Most possibly it is the utmost they could do. 

President. —I quite recognise that it is a very difficult question. Figures 
are not available. The Customs people cannot give sufficient detail to enable 
one to be sure. All I can suggest is that your estimate is rather low and 1 
think you recognise that yourself. 

Mr. Haidar. —Our experience only we can give you. We cannot foretell 
things. 

President. —I have looked up the evidence of Sir W. Carey. I think the 
figure 1.600 must be a mistake. I can’t make any sense of it, and it doesn’t 
seem to have any relation with anything. I don’t think he would have put 
it so low. 

Mr. Haidar. —I think he put it at 16,000 and owing to printer’s error it 
appeared as 1,600. That includes newsprint. 

President. —I do not think.any of ns, either the witnesses or the Board, 
realised at that time the quantity of newsprint that was imported. If 1,600 
is right, I have not the least idea how he got it or where he got it. On 
page 14 you say “ The reason why country mills 6 and 7 lb. foolscaps are 
able to capture a good part of the enormous requirement of the exercise hook 
trade lies in the improvement of appearance which this thin substance, imparts 
and also to some extent in their bulking property, making their 6 lb. almost 
equal to 8i lb. of imported paper.” What is this “ thin substance ” referred 
to here? 

Mr. Haidar. —It is the thinness of the substance (hands in samples). It 
allows more light to come in on account of the thinness. If you make it 
thicker, it looks darker and it is not generally liked by the customers. 

President. —There again I think your estimate of the market they might 
be able to capture is rather low. 

Mr. Haidar. —I think I have put it much more. I wish I could put more. 
That is a question of opinion. 
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President. —I can’t prove that you are wrong, nor can I prove that I am 
right. In respect of Antiques the demand is pretty well supplied by the local 
mills, apart from the finer qualities. 

Mr. Haidar. —That is true. 

President. —Then about Manillas you say “ the country mills produce wb at 
they call Manillas, which is almost the same as superior badami rolled by hand 
and finished to resemble imported Manillas, but the quality cannot approach 
real Manillas.” 

Mr. Haidar. —Nor in the matter of price. 

President. —It is made largely of hemp, I suppose. 

Mr. Haidar. —It is a mixture of sulphite, hemp and waste. 

President. —You said something about the coloured papers on page 16. I 
am not quite sure in what respect the country coloured papers are defective. 

Mr. Haidar. —We seldom sell it in the market and moreover they are 
dearer. 

President. —You think that the country blotting paper is a good value 
for the price. 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. But Germany is lately competing. 

President. —What are they selling their blotting paper atp 

Mr. Haidar. —Formerly it was 5 annas 3 pies. Now it is about 4 annas 
6 pies, 4 annas 9 pies. In fact the position of the mills is that their prices 
are not fixed. According to the demand prices vary. 

President. —Are there any imported blotting papers coming in at less 
than 10 annas? 

Mr. Haidar. —There are some coming in especially for interleaving peon 
books, copy books, and so on. 

President. —The criticism of the country blotting paper is that it is not 
very absorbent. 

Mr. Haidar. —It is not really absorbent. 

President. —Interleaving blotting paper seems to be just about as bad. 

Mr. Haidar. —It is a cheap Swedish blotting which is made of mechanical 
pulp. 

President. —Can you give us the price of imported Manilla? 

Mr. Haidar. —About £21 to £30, according to the mixture of mechanical 
pulp. 

President. —The pure Manilla would be about £30. 

Mr. Ilaldar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to your estimate of the further market that 
the Indian manufacturers can capture, it might be useful if you could give 
us the figures showing the imports of various classes of paper by members of 
your Association. Then we can get some idea as to what is taking place 
and in what proportion the higher and the lower grades are imported. 

Mr. Haidar. —Our Association’s figures I can collect and send you, but 
I don’t know whether they will be of any use to you, because the markets 
are different. Jn Bombay they use more imported paper. Here we use 
country made paper more. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You must be importing a considerable amount of paper, 
are you not? 

Mr. Haidar—Yes. 

President. —One can understand that the proportions would be different 
on the Bombay side. 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing your Association imports 5,000 tons of writing 
paper and 5,000 tons of printing paper, then you can say how much of that 
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paper comes under the different heads that you have mentioned, and then 
we can see which come into competition and which do not with the Indian 
manufacture. 

Mr. Haidar. —I won’t be able to say just now. It would take some time 
10 compile figures. I don’t know whether we would be able to compile 
definite figures. Dickinson’s are manufacturers as well as importers. They 
sell good deal directly and not through us. Their imports and sales we won’t 
be able to account for. There are many other people who are importers 
and who deal directly with the consumers, 

Mr. Ginwala. —T was wondering whether yon could give some figures. 

Mr. Haidar. —I can try and give you some figures.* I don’t think they 
would be of much use, because the most important importers are Dickinson’s 
and other commercial houses. They sell some part through us. They sell 
the bulk of it direct. 

Mr. Ginwala,. —At the bottom of page 14 you say “that the Titaghur 
Mills introduced during the war their Mills Banks. Finding the word 
Titaghur act adversely on the sale they omitted Titaghur and left only 
Cream Wove Bank and again converted it into English Bank with the 
hope of attracting customers.” That is to say, they wanted to pass off their 
Banks as English Banks ? 

Mr. Haidar.—I am stating facts. You can draw your own inference. 
I do not want to say ill of anybody (hands in three samples and points 
out the difference in colour and quality in the same grade of paper). 

Mr. Ginwala. —What would be the date of this? 

Mr. Haidar. —About one year old. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you sell any of this paper? 

Mr. Haidar. —We sell it, hut the difficulty is this. If you order in lots, 
the first lot is good and the nest lot is somehow bad. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On page 17 you say “ While on this point we may add 
that during the war instances were frequent when people bought foreign 
paper at a higher price instead of taking comparatively cheaper country 
paper.” There was not very much of imported paper. 

Mr. Haidar. —Some came and there was a good demand for it. We sold 
it at a good price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point you are trying to make is that no matter how 
much duty is put on imported paper, certain classes of consumers will use 
imported paper? 

Mr. Haidar. —I say the overwhelming majority of the customers would 
prefer imported paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In certain grades? 

Mr. Haidar. —In the grades which we are referring to—printings and news 
of that sort. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In paragraphs 28 and 29 you plead for delay. Supposing 
the industry has made out a case for protection delay would be disastrous, 
would it not? 

Mr. Haidar, —We have given you all the facts and shown you the 
reasons. It is for you to decide whether to give them protection or not. 
There are other alternatives for assisting the industry in the last part 
of this representation, if your investigation proves that the paper mills 
require immediate relief. In paragraph 46 we have stated : “ We are of 

opinion that adequate relief should be afforded if your investigation proves 
that the present parlous condition of the Paper industry, to whatever causes 
it may he due, requires immediate alleviation.” If, however, the difficulty of 
the mills is merely of an ephemeral character due to usual trade stagnation, 
then we can, and we should, wait for the advent of better conditions. We are 
not sufficiently conversant with the internal conditions of the mills to say 
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definitely what is the true position of the mills in respect to the above 
considerations. We can only see the outside. It is for you to find out a*d 
choose between the two courses which should be adopted. 

Mr. Ginwala.— You have pleaded for delay on two grounds. The first 
is you have not got accurate figures. In the second place you have put 
it as a general ground. 

Mr. Haidar— Yes, but whether this general consideration applies here 
or not it is for you to decide, li you find that the paper mills are in such 
a condition that they would collapse, then help should be offered. 

Mr. Ginwala.— It is a very valuable suggestion which you have made in 
paragraph 28 about the changing of classification. But you don’t suggest 
how the classification should be altered. 

Mr. Haidar. —If you refer to us we will be pleased to give you. 

President. —If the Tariff Board were to undertake the re-classification, 
its enquiry would take a year and a half. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Having regard to the kind of information, will you give 
us a draft classification? 

Mr. Haidar. —In two or three days we can give you.* 

Mr. Kale — Oil page 17 you say “ as soon as the prices of country-made 
papers are raised the margin between the prices of imported and local papers 
will diminish, and appreciation of imported papers will follow inevitably.’ 
What is the meaning of this ‘ appreciation ’ ? 

Mr. Haidar. —I mean more appreciation. I mean to say more buying 
in that sense. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you mean demand? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale.— The demand for imported paper will go up? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes, the appreciation of the sale and not their quality. 

President. —On the question which Professor Kale has just asked you, 
that particular statement of yours rather explains the view of Sir W. Carey 
which has been criticised a good deal. If they got the increased duty, they 
would not be able to increase the price. 

Mr. Haidar. —I don’t know whether they would raise the price or not 

President. —There are two ways of getting advantage from a tariff. One 
is to increase the price and the other is to keep your price, down and increase 
your output. You may be able to sell more at the old price and it may pay 
you better. That is the explanation of that remark of his. What you say 
here points in that direction. 

Mr. Haidar. —Do you mean they would sell more? I don’t believe unless 
they sell it at a very low price. 

President. —If they raise their price they might sell less. 

Mr. Haidar— It is better than that of increasing the sale on too low 
a price. 

President— In paragraphs 30 to 32 you deal with the question of dump¬ 
ing. I have very little to say about that for a reason which the Board have 
explained in their Steel Report, For our purposes if we once come to the 
conclusion that an industry requires protection, it does not matter what the 
low price of the imported material is due to, the need for protection is 
precisely the same. 

Mr. Haidar. —They have made much out of it. In fact one of them had 
suggested that, if dumping is not proved, they are prepared to forego. 

President. —I know one of them did make that remark, but the Board 
are not bound by the remarks of witnesses. You rather take the view that 
the present prices of paper are rather lower than we may expect to see 
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them in two or three years’ time. I gather that from what you say about 
the world-wide stagnation of trade and so on. 

Mr. Haidar .—My personal opinion is this that the price of paper is likely 
to go down rather than go up. 

President. —But in that case it is hardly fair to talk about the stagnation 
of trade. 

In paragraph 29 you say “ the Indian paper mills cannot escape the 
consequence of such world-wide stagnation of business; but signs are not want¬ 
ing that these unfavourable conditions are going to be at last ameliorated.” 
Does that not mean a rise in price? 

Mr. Haidar. —It is the amelioration of the purchasing power of the 
multitude I am talking of. If they produce more largely and get a market 
for their produce, everything will come down. 

President. —Do you expect that the prices will fall? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes, but not for some time to come until we have repleted 
the war losses. Everyone has spent money fruitlessly during the war. 
What we are paying now is the payment of that debt. When that is 
cleared off, things would come to normal and prices would be even less 
than the pre-war period. 

President. —If you wait till the payment of the war debt is made, we 
shall all be dead. 

Mr. Haidar. —I don’t think it will take very much time. After the 
Napoleonic war it took about 15 years’ time. 

President. —-Between 1815 and 1914 Great Britain has not paid of half 
the Napoleonic war debt. The point 1 would like to put to you is this. 
We have had a good deal of evidence to the effect that the paper mills on 
the Continent of Europe and in England are making very small profits. If 
they are making no profits at all. would they not regard trade as bad? 

Mr. Haidar. —Trade is generally bad. 

President.—The manufacturers apparently regard their present prices as 
unremunerative. If prices continue to fall, it is likely that a good many 
will collapse. 

Mr. Haidar. —If the wages come down and as a result of that prices 
also come down, I don’t think they will collapse. 

President. —There has been a general*increase in the last few months in 
the prices of wood pulp for instance, 

Mr. Haidar. —There has been an increase. These are troublous times. 
No reliance can be placed on increases or decreases. It is rather too subtle 
to analyse closely. 

President. —But if no reliance can be placed on it, I need not place any 
reliance on your forecast. 

Mr. Haidar. —It is only a general opinion. 

President. —Is that the general opinion of the members of the Association ? 

Mr. Haidar, —We hold the same opinion. This is my experience. Once 
I was told that the prices would go up, but I waited. After a few months 
I found a distinct fall. That has been done two or three times. I don’t 
know whether that indicates a rise or fall. 

President. —In paragraph 34 you are talking of the production outstrip¬ 
ping the demand and so on. Yon also say “ they have got to travel further 
and further from their economic range, to throw down paper which has got 
to he sold even at unreasonable sacrifices; the longer the distance, the more 
conspicuous the difference ; the lowest price is reached in Bombay, the next 
higher in Delhi, Lahore and up-country stations and the highest in Calcutta.” 
I am not quite sure that I understand what that means. Supposing the 
mills are accepting delivery in Calcutta 4 annas for their paper, they would 
take about 3 annas 10 pies in Lahore and about 3 annas 8 pies in Bombay? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes, their statement says so. 
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President, —I want to know what you mean. 

Mr, Haidar.—I mean what they say. 

President, —You are only giving their statement. 

Mr. Haidar. —That is a fact. 

President. —But the point is, supposing they are selling their paper at 
4 annas in Calcutta and 4 annas in Delhi then the mill has got to bear 
the freight. In that sense unquestionably they are getting less for what 
they sell in Delhi than what they sell in Calcutta. Is this statement you 
are making on their authority and not on your own authority? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. It is a fact that they really sell cheaper than we get 
here not only in respect of freight, but also the price is reduced. 

President. —I think that they did say that they got a better price in 
Calcutta than they did in Bombay. 

Mr. Haidar. —They get four annas per ib. in Bombay. That is the 
delivery Bombay price. 

President. —What would they be getting in Calcutta? 

Mr. Haidar. —4 annas 6 pies eac-godown. There is not only reduction 
represented by freight, which is borne by the mills, but also reduction in 
price in addition. It is admitted by them also. 

President. —They admitted the reduction in Bombay hut not up-country. 
What I understood them to say about the up-country markets was that 
they would charge the same price in Delhi as in Calcutta but would hear the 
freight. 

Mr. Haidar. —Some time ago we discussed the question whether it would 
not be cheaper to buy Indian paper at Benares and export it to Calcutta. 

Mr. Butt. —Recently when I was in Benares I found that the quality 
which was selling at Calcutta for 5 annas per lb. was being sold at 4 annas. 

President, —When was it? 

Mr. Butt. —About three months ago. 

President. —If that were so you could affofd to buy better in Benares 
than in Calcutta if it was a difference of an anna in price. 

Mr. Haidar. —We humorously discussed it amongst ourselves whether it 
would not be cheaper to buy in Benares. 

President. —Did any one do that? 

Mr. Haidar. —No. 

President. —It does seem to me that it is an extraordinary state of affairs. 

Mr. Haidar. —I am not exaggerating anything in the least. 

President. —This piece of information does not come from their statement? 

Mr. Haidar. —No, but it is a fact. 

President. —I don’t question it at all. 

Mr. Haidar .—I have studiously avoided exaggeration. I have put it 
rather on the under-side than on the over-side.' 

President. —I was pleased to read paragraph 37, for you are the only 
body who have come before us to make a statement of that kind. None 
of the gentlemen dealing in steel were able to give an assurance of that 
kind and I am very glad to find that somebody is making profits. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say at the top of page 25 that you have 1 written a 
circular letter - to some of the English Mills to find out if possible their 
costs. Have you got any reply? 

Mr. Haidar.—We have not got any yet but I can give you a copy of 
the letter we issued. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I want to ask you some questions about their warehousing 
and distributing system and sales organisation about which you complain. 

Mr. Haidar .—Not exactly complained! 
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Mr, Ginwala.— All right, you criticise? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —First of all you object to any warehouse, being kept by 
the mills. 

Mr. Haidar. —Is that the impression made by my suggestion? We say 
that some amount is necessary but not to the extent that is kept. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that they do too much warehousing, 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. It was necessary in the past because the small dealers 
had to be supplied with their paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then you say that they have to employ a large* European 
staff. 

Mr. Haidar. —Rather an expensive staff for the sales organisation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What will you substitute for these warehouses and sales 
organisation ? 

Mr. Haidar. —I think they will have to he content more and more with 
making orders, that is to say, they won’t make too much papers of their own 
accord at random. Of course, there are some papers which have got to be 
made or kept ready to meet any demand. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It won’t be easy to sell in that case. Even European 
manufacturers send out their salesmen to this country who visit various 
places and take orders. The local mills must have either some central 
organisation or some travelling organisation. 

Mr. Haidar .—Your point has reference to the distant markets where 
they have got to send travellers. I don’t say that they should not send 
travellers. All that I say is that it is being done too much. 

Mr, Ginwala. —What is being done too much ? 

Mr. Haidar. —There are too many people in the job and they go from 
office to office competing with us. 

President. —They are* selling in competition with their own dealers? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. At present they are not doing to a great extent 
in that direction, but they are tending towards that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, a consumer by going direct to the mills gets 
a better rate than if he bought through an agent of the mills? 

Mr. Haidar. —That is not generally the case hut sometimes it so happens. 
Their representatives go to the consumers and sell papers. That is an 
expensive thing. Of course, in many cases there is some theory of sales 
organisation, hut I don’t think that it applies to all sorts of commodities. 
It may apply to cases like fountain-pens, safety-razors, etc., which can be 
carried in the pocket. In the ease of such a technical thing as paper, which 
cannot be carried in the pocket, I don’t think that it applies. T don’t 
think that they are pursuing an economic- policy. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your suggestion is that the mills must as far as possible 
deal with wholesale dealers and follow a consistent policy? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —One of the criticisms made is that they are disposed to 
cut down their prices to different purchasers and for that reason the whole¬ 
sale dealers are reluctant to deal with the products of the local mills. 

Mr. Haidar. --They feel the pinch. They feel the injustice of it. They 
themselves have complained many times to the mills. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Under what conditions do you do business as between 
wholesale dealers and retail dealers? Do you sell them at a particular price 
ea:-godown or do you give them so much commission? 

Mr. Haidar. —We generally sell at a price which the mills fix, and our 
profit is the discount that we get from the mills. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you talking of the Indian mills now? 
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Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Let us start with the Indian mills. They practically fix 
the retail price? 

Mr. Haidar. —They practically fix it. They publish the price and we 
cannot go beyond that. If they publish the price as 5 or 6 annas per lb. we 
are bound to sell according to that rate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is the price fixed by the mills a wholesale price or a retail 
price or what? 

Mr. Haidar. —It is a price which is published by them and which we 
follow. 

Mr. Ghoze.—St is both a wholesale price and a retail price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What I want to know is whether when a price is published, 
it is said that it is a wholesale price or a retail ■ price. What is it that 
the local mills say? 

Mr. Haidar. —It is the wholesale price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then they fix the wholesale price at which they sell to 
wholesale dealers and you are expected to sell at the 1 same price in considera¬ 
tion of the commission you get from the mills which you call discount? 

Mr. Haidar. —We want to make our position clear. They do not impose 
on us any price. They generally fix the price. They say ‘ from this date 
this is my price to you ’ and no dealer can go beyond that. If I try to do 
it, another dealer will undersell me. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the discount you get? 

Mr. Haidar. —5 per cent. But we don’t even get that because nowadays 
there is too much competition and we have to give a portion of our own 
discount to the customers, 

Mr. Ginwala. —But the mills give you 5 per cent. 

Mr. Haidar. —At present they do, but we have to pay brokerage out of 
that. 

Mr. Ghose. —Out of this 5 per cent. J per cent, goes to the broker. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Where does the broker come in? 

Mr, Haidar. —Generally in Calcutta wholesale business is done through 
brokers, not only in the paper trade but in all trades. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you mean to say that tbe mills do not deal with 
dealers direct but through brokers? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. It is tbe remnant of a very old system. When the 
mills were all manned by European gentlemen they declined to deal with 
Indians direct. These people also would not trust the Europeans. There¬ 
fore a middleman was required to inspire trust between the two parties. 

President. —It sounds like the 18th century system. 

Mr. Haidar. — Yes. 

• Mr, Ginwala.. —Your commission amounts to 41 per cent.? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that the bigger European firms don’t buy through 
brokers ? 

Mr. Ilaldar. —European firms, big or small, do not buy through the broker. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does that apply to Titaghur or Bengal? 

Mr. Haidar. —Practically to every local mill. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are there frequent variations in the prices published by 
the mills? I want to know whether you are given any notice of any 
reduction in the rates or how is it done? 

Mr. Haidar. —Generally they give a short notice, but not much. Some¬ 
times they say ‘ from tomorrow our prices will be such and such.’ Two 
or three days ago they gave a notice that from the 1st of March the prices 
will be so and so. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —I take it from y"»u that, so far as the published prices 
are concerned, there is no difference between the prices to the wholesale 
dealer and the retail dealer? 

Mr. Haidar. —Not much. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there any difference at all? 

Mr. Haidar. —No difference. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Except that the retail purchaser may not get any discount? 

Mr. Haidar. —He does not and he should not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does he get any discount? 

Mr. Haidar. —In these days it is difficult to make an assertion. Some¬ 
times when they sell to the European customers, they sell at a less price. 
There is no fixity in these things. 

Mr. Ghose. —To the European customers they sell at a lower price as 
a matter of course. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the European importing part of the 
business what is the practice? Do you do business on commission? 

Mr. Haidar. —Directly we purchase we pay for it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you purchase at c.i.f. price directly from the mills? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you buy yourself or through the local agent? 

Mr. Haidar. —Sometimes through the local agent and sometimes direct. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does the local agent charge you a commission? 

Mr. Haidar. —The c.i.f. price includes the commission, 

Mr. Ginwala. —You pay cash generally, don’t you? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then do you sell it to the bazar at a fixed rate or do you 
sell on a commission basis? 

'Mr. Haidar. —At a fixed rate hut that goes up and down according to 
the state of the market. If there is too much competition we try to sell 
off cheaply and sometimes at a loss. If there is not much competition we 
try to make some money out of it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the usual difference between the c.i.f. price at 
which paper can be purchased and the eaJ-godown price? 

Mr. Haidar. —It is generally about 10 per cent. 

President. —Supposing the paper is coming in at 3 annas per lb. c.i.f., 
what do you add to that? 

Mr. Haidar. —Duty and landing charges. 

President. —The duty we know, but what about landing charges? 

Mr. Haidar. —Generally If per cent, for the cheaper grades and about 
1 per cent, for the higher grades. 

President. —What does that cover? 

Mr. Haidar. —Port dues and cartage to the godown. 

President. —What else is there? 

Mr. Haidar.—e Our clearing charges from jetty to godown will come to 
1 to per cent. 

President. —That is all charges from the jetty to the godown? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

.President. —You have got it in your godown and now you calculate on 
the average, godown rent, interest charges and so on? What does that 
amount to? 

Mr. Haidar. —We don’t do business on such fine principles. We sell 
according to the market. 

President. —Assuming things were about normal? 
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Mr. Haidar. —10 per cent, would be a fair figure. 

President. —Does that include profit and everything else? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to sav, you would add 10 per cent., if you had 
to sell e*-godown, to. the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes, after allowing for duty and landing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take. Dickinson’s. They do business in two ways. First 
of all they go to a man and say “ we will sell you 10 tons of paper.” They 
send the indent direct to their mill and they quote. They will say that 
‘■ the consignment will come direct and you have to pay so many pounds 
(sterling) plus duty.” But the man says “ I am not going to warehouse 
this myself. I shall take my requirements as I want them ” and then 
Dickinson’s tell him “ all right you will have to pay half an anna more 
for that.” What is your practice under similar circumstances? Do you 
do business like that? 

Mr. Haidar. —No. We make a contract and import two or three lots, 
that is, just two or three deliveries. The paper comes from the jetty to our 
godown. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you warehouse? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes, we do. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then I take it that you add 10 per cent, to all your 
charges. That represents all your expenditure and profit, is that right? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the case of the Indian mills do you get their paper 
ecc-godown Calcutta or do you get f.o.r. mill ? 

Mr. Haidar. —Brr-godown Calcutta. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it the same price if you take it f.o.r. mill or is it 
higher ? 

Mr. Ghose. —That is not the practice. There is no separate rate for 
mill delivery. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You must be sending some of your purchases up-country. 

Mr. Ilaldar. —In those places they have got their own agents. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Supposing you had to sell some of your stock at Patna. 

Mr. Haidar.—We cannot sell the products of the local mills at those 
places. They sell at those places at cheaper rates or at the same rates as 
in Calcutta. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They have got other agents for different districts up- 
country ? 

Mr. Ilaldar. —Yes. 

President. —Do you ever sell imported paper up-country? 

Mr. Haidar. —We sell lots. 

President. —Supposing you send imported paper to Delhi, would you 
expect to get railway freight and the price? 

Mr. Haidar. —The freight should he borne by the consumer. 

President. —You would not hear the freight? 

Mr. Haidar. —We would not think of it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it your opinion that if' the mills gave up the system of 
warehousing, they would be able to find a market for the whole of their 
production through th© wholesale dealers? 

Mr. Haidar. —Our opinion is this, that by saving all these charges and 
increasing their output they might be able to get on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They must have a different organisation. The first thing 
that they would want to know is whether they would he able to find a market 
if they changed their system. Will they he able to find the market? 
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Mr. Haidar. —I think in the end they will be better oil than making: 
these sales. Supposing a customer wants 50 reams of paper, the mill will 
Say—if it has no warehouse—that it would not take anything less than a ton. 
If it has a warehouse when the customer wants only 50 reams, it will at 
once supply. That is where the chance of selling more is coming in. If 
they sell in lots, their expenditure on sdles organisation is saved. If they 
have to do that, the initial points would have to be settled by a discussion 
between them and the dealers. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is, can they safely say to themselves “ we will 
do away with the system of warehousing. We are sure to find a market 
for the whole of our output?” 

Mr. Haidar. —Our opinion is that it would be better. 

Mr. Kale. —Perhaps the Indian mills are afraid that if they deal through 
you, as you deal in the imported paper also, their paper will not have 
a chance against the foreign j»aper and that may be the reason why they 
deal direct and not through you? 

Mr. Haidar. —I do not know what is the reason behind their selling, 
direct. Our assertion is that if the country mills assure us of a regular 
production of paper of similar grade and quality at about the same price, 
and if the dealers’ interests are well protected, there will bo no lack of 
preference on our part for the country product and even of strong efforts 
to push sales of Indian paper. We have no hostility against the paper mills,. 

Mr. Kale. —If, of course, their paper is improved, that would.be another 
matter. You will have to deal with the paper as they produce it. If they 
try to sell through you perhaps they are afraid that they will not be able 
to push forward their sales, and perhaps your customers might he attracted 
more by the foreign paper than their paper, and that is why they require 
a separate organisation. That may be one of the causes. I am only sug¬ 
gesting it to you. 

Mr. Haidar. —It is difficult to say what it is. I think that if they sell 
through us they are not obliged to run an expensive organisation. 

Mr. Kale. —But their total sales might be reduced. Perhaps they may 
be saving on this organisation but the total sales may be reduced. 

Mr. Haidar. —If the field is limited I do not know how it could be very, 
much extended by entrusting the matter to a. sales organisation. If they 
force more sales, they will have to sell against the same paper which is more 
particularly suited. It means again loss. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you mean to say that, even supposing they had their 
own sales organisation in order to push forward their sales—I admit that 
their market is limited—they are not likely to make more profit? 

Mr. Haidar. —Not likely; there is not much room for expansion. T may 
state that there was no elaborate sales organization before and they were 
mostly selling through dealers. 

Mr. Kale. —Since how long have they introduced the system? 

Mr. Ilaldar. —After the war. 

Mr. Kale. —Then it is only recently that they have done this? Have 
all the Calcutta mills got their agents in the principal towns and cities? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes, specially up-country. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that if the agents were removed you would 
be able to supply? 

Mr. Haidar.—-I do not mean abolition of agency arrangements in up- 
country stations. 1 mean only in this part of the country and not up- 
country. They should go to the regular dealers and not to regular consumers, 
that is what should be, taking our interest in mind, the mode of business 
to he adopted. 

Mr. Kale.—Do you think there is efficient wholesale organization in the 
country, apart from what the mills have got, which would be sufficient to 
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meet tie demand of the country? Suppose a man wants to buy a certain 
quantity of paper in Delhi, have you in Calcutta any dealings with 3 uch 
people? Do the up-country people know that there are such wholesale 
dealers in Calcutta from whom they can get the paper? That is to say, do 
you advertise ? 

Mr. Haidar. —Yes, they know that there are wholesale dealers in Calcutta. 
We used to sell a lot of paper to them, hut nowadays there are lots of 
agents and we are losing that business. 

Mr. KaU. —Supposing the Indian mills did away with agents and their 
own sales organization, do you think there is a sufficient sales organization 
of the wholesale dealers in the country that will take the place of the 
organization of the mills? 

Mr. Dutt. —Yes. Those dealers who import papers are doing that work. 
I myself stand as agent for Benares and Allahabad for all mills. 

Mr. Kale. —The President asked you questions about the forecast about 
the fall in prices and the other statement you have made about the ameliora¬ 
tion of economic conditions and so on. Is it your view that even though 
prices fall in the immediate future, the general consumption of the world 
will increase, and therefore the two things combined will benefit the mills? 

Mr. Haidar. —That is my personal view. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that mills in foreign countries are not pro¬ 
ducing to-day to their full capacity and if demand increases they might 
produce to their full capacity, and their prices might fall, and at the same 
time on account of increased consumption they might he able to make a profit? 

Mr. Haidar. —That is my idea of increased consumption. The mills in 
all trades have installed many improvements which would reduce the cost— 
the 1897 mills are not the 1924 mills—and that would contribute a good deal 
towards cheapening the cost of manufacture—I mean not only of paper 
but of all commodities. 

Mr. Kale. —That is dependent upon increased consumption? 

Mr. Butt. —If the prices go down consumption will increase. 

Mr. Kale. —And the two taken together, you think, will restore the normal 
conditions ? 

Mr. Butt. —I believe that consumption will increase and prices will fall. 

Mr. Kale. —The two are inter-dependent, consumption will increase pro¬ 
vided there is no rise in price or prices fall. 

Mr. Haidar. —Provided there is a fall in price the mills will he able to 
•*eii at a low price, and consumption will go up. It is difficult in itself. 

Mr. Butt .—If the prices fall, consumption will increase. It is a natural 
thing. If the consumption increases and the demand goes up, the mills will 
be able to work to their full capacity. 

Mr. Kale. —On page 33 the last suggestion you make is about the training 
of the children of the soil to take an increasing part in the higher grades 
of the industries. Is it intended ultimately to reduce the working cost? 

Mr. Haidar. —Exactly so. 

Mr. Kale. —Not only with the object of giving Indians the opportunity 
of learning new industries but at the same time reducing their manufacturing 
cost ? 

Mr. Haidar .—That is the idea. 

Mr. Butt. —T think that if we get sufficient trained men we can start our 
own mills in different centres. 
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Witness No. 3. 

MESSRS. JOHN DICKINSON & COMPANY, LIMITED, CALCUTTA, 

A. —Written. 

Statement I.—Original representation of Messrs. John Dickinson and Com¬ 
pany, TAmited, Calcutta, dated 21th June, 1921,. 

We have to thank you for your wire sent in answer to our G. M. 313—873 
of the 13th June. 

We would like first to place on record our great appreciation of your 
courtesy in giving us the opportunity of expressing our views at this stage 
of the enquiry and we submit the outline of.our position as follows: — 

(1) Paper-making is an industry requiring specialised technical know¬ 
ledge and the maintenance of a satisfactory supervisory staff is a matter of 
great difficulty to every concern. 

Owing to the want of technical Colleges and Universities, India cannot 
hope to find the necessary staffs adequately to equip new mills for many years 
to come. 

The extension of technical and vocational education should precede a 
policy for protection of the industry in the hope of arbitrary extension under 
artificial conditions. 

(2) Paper is the cheapest manufactured commodity and universal ex¬ 
perience has proved that many factors enter into the successful prosecution 
of the industry. 

Unless at the point of manufacture favourable conditions in respect 
of— 

(1) Materials, 

(2) Fuel, 

(3) Power, 

(4) Water, 

(5) Transport to market. 

(6) Proximity to market, 

are all present, a paper enterprise almost invariably ends disastrously. 

(3) Under existing conditions the locally produced paper already enjoys 
a protective tariff as heavy as that assessed in most countries employing a 
declared protectionist policy. 

The existing tariff is 15 per cent, and the practice of assessing duty 
upon the market price of the paper, gives the equivalent of a tariff of 
roughly 25 per cent, on the cost of the imported paper. 

(4) Owing to the special conditions aforementioned governing the possi¬ 
bility of profitable manufacture, the area in which developments can take 
place is a comparatively small one. 

India is a large country and railway freights on a cheap commodity like 
paper affect its price considerably, hence the operations of a mill tend to 
become localised. 

The result of the imposition of a protective duty would be to penalise 
those areas situated remote from the place of manufacture without opening 
up to them the opportunity of a wider use of local paper. 

This is the experience of all countries of “ Magnificent distance ” under 
any industry. 

(5) With the growth of democratic ideas in India, the demand for an 
extension of education, and in particular Elementary general education, 
will become more and more vocal. 

The present prices of paper are already roughly 100 per cent, over pre¬ 
war levels and for all classes of the community, the provision of educational 
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literature, exercise books and other requisites needed in the education of thek - 
children is already a pressing item in the family budget. 

The present need of vhe country is not for dearer but for cheaper paper. 

(6) Paper is already beyond the pocket of 90 per cent, of the people 
and the average annual consumption per head of the population in India is 
only J lb. 

In Great Britain it is over 50 lbs. per head of the population and even 
in the most backward countries in Europe, the consumption exceeds 10 lbs. 
per head of the population. 

The cost of paper in the Government Administration has assumed such 
serious proportions that Government Offices are actually being instructed 
to use the same envelope 2 and 3 times over, and the most rigid economy 
is being exercised because freedom of use is impossible until prices are- 
reduced. 

(7) Any appreciable increase in the market price of paper will seriously 
threaten the prosperity of the majority of the Newspaper enterprises in 
the country ; already they are compelled to purchase the very cheapest class 
of Continental paper in order to avoid bankruptcy. 

No Indian mill is equipped at present to supply a satisfactory News 
Print. 

(8) The existing Indian mills cannot manufacture the cheapest paper used 
by the common people nor the better class of papers in general use for 
commercial and private correspondence. 

In spite of the declared policy of preference for Indian manufactures, 
the Indian Government and also the Provincial Governments have to- 
procure the major portion of their requirements in England or on the- 
Continent of Europe, owing to the inability of the Indian mills to manufac¬ 
ture more than a v.ery confined range of qualities. 

Practically all the better class papers employed in demi-official corres¬ 
pondence in Government Offices are imported and the printing qualities of 
the locally produced paper are so poor that for any jobs outside ordinary 
forme work, the Press Superintendents insist on being supplied with imported 
paper. 

Practically all the printed matter that passes through the hands of the 
poorer classes, such as Almanacs, lleligious Epics, Novels, etc., is produced 
from News Print and an increase in the price invariably results in a marked 
diminution in the demands; the consumers cannot afford to pay an increased 
cost. 

(9) The existing Indian mills cannot make more than 40 per cent, of to¬ 
day's consumption and with the spread of education the demand is growir.g. 

(10) An increase in the cost of paper would seriously handicap the 
Printing Industry which is one of the most important in the country and 
is at present in a most critical condition. 

Owing to the increased costs, high class publications and advertising 
issues by business houses have been almost entirely suspended and the ten¬ 
dency in all directions is to divert consumption on to cheaper lines. 

(11) The inter-dependence of paper with the allied industries of Printing 
and Publishing will make the imposition of a protective duty on paper operate 
very disadvantageously to both the Printer and the local Publisher. 

The Printer will be seriously handicapped in competition with the Foreign 
Printer who at present captures a large percentage of the better class trade 
and unless it is proposed to associate with the paper duty a protective duty 
on printed books—a policy which has been definitely rejected in every 
protected country throughout the world—there will be grave danger of a 
transfer of much*of the publishing trade to other countries. 

This is a danger peculiar to India where so much of the vernacular 
printing was first clone Overseas by Missionary Societies and Philanthropic 
bodies. 
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One of the needs of the country is an extension of the publication of 
vernacular literature and a protective tariff will militate against the exten¬ 
sion of this activity. 

(15) The present position of the paper industry presents no case for 
protection. 

Prior to 1914, import duty was 5 per cent, assessed nd 'valorem. It is 
now 15 per cent, assessed on the market price. Hence there has been as 
increase in the levy of approximately 20 per cent, since 1914. 

(13) It is notorious that the industry, in India has been run in the 
interests of the Managing Agents and not with the object of showing mill 
profits or improving the quality of manufacture. 

The conditions of control have provided, in the case of the largest mill in 
the country, for a commission to the Managing Agents on Output and not 
on profits, hence paper has been and is to-day being dumped on to the 
market at prices which are known to be considerably below, cost. 

(14) In answer to the contention of the Indian mills that Foreign com¬ 
petition has compelled them, to reduce prices, we can produce facts and 
figures which prove that both prior to 1914 and since the end of the war 
the prices of ocal paper have been needlessly slaughtered. 

Practically every Indian dealer from Calcutta to Lahore depends, for 
the larger part of his connection, upon Indian mill so-called “Job lots.” 

These “job lots” are makings usually well up to the standard hut sold 
at absurd prices. In consequence practically no competitive imported paper 
is to be found in these markets. 

(15) During the war the mills had 4 years of ideal protection and during 
that time made enormous profits which have since been absorbed owing to 
unwise and ill-considered projects in many directions. 

A perusal of the Balance Sheet suggests that the present position of the 
mills is due to over-Capitalisation and the burden of approductive new 
plant unadapted for use with the older machinery. 

Such enterprises as are private owned and are run in the interests of the 
owners are showing excellent results. 

(16) The price of the standard British Free Printing paper to-day is 
practically 3d. por lb. writing paper being slightly more expensive. 

If with facilities for materials fuel, etc., at their door, the Indian mills 
cannot compete with the standard British productions to the cost of which 

Packing, 

Ocean freight, 

Duty (landed at 15 per cent, on the local market price), 
Importing charges, 

have to be added, the inference is, not that the case for protection has 
been established, but rather that the administration of the industry needs to 
be examined and reorganised. 

The increase in landed cost over the British price at mill is equivalent to 
an advantage in favour of the Indian mill to at least 33J per cent. 

(17) Owing to the succession of misfortunes that has overtaken paper 
industries in India, as the result of lack of foresight, technical skill, know¬ 
ledge of the market, etc., on the part of the administration, it is doubtful 
whether money would be forthcoming from the general market in support of 
new ventures at the present time. 

(18) The general situation in the paper trade universally is most pre¬ 
carious and in the last 12 months about half a dozen British concerns have 
had to close down. The raising of money to support an extension of the 
industry in India would he a matter of great difficulty in the open market. 

We shall be glad to furnish further information on any of the foregoing 
points in case this is required and look forward to the opportunity of 
representing the case orally when the Board sits in Calcutta in August. 
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Statement 11.—Supplementary statements submitted by Messrs. John Dickinson 

& Co., Li. 

(Letter, dated 21st January 1925.) 

We must apologise for not having returned the record of evidence tendered 
on the 4th December but the writer was called away suddenly to Madras and 
we have since been occupied with our half-yearly closing of accounts and hence 
could not give the matter the close attention required. 


( 1 ) Comparison of prices. 

We enclose herewith * details of the comparative 1914-24 prices as follows i — 
0. I. F. prices. 

Contract prices ex godown. 

Bale lot stock prices. 

You will understand that we are able to give comparisons only for such 
lines as were stocked both in 1914 and 1924, in most instances we are actually 
carrying the same quality but in the case of No. 1 Tinteds, the 1924 grade 
is slightly higher. It has, however, covered a similar purchase to the 1914 
quality, hence our comparison. 

You will notice that 1924 Bale lot prices in all cases show ' a reduction of 
5 per cent- for cash. This concession was not given before the war but the 
prices shown were for 60 to 90 days credit. 

You will see that our contention that prices have advanced by approximately 
100 per cent, is substantially correct and the effect of the revised application 
of the Sea Customs Act as ‘referred to in our evidence, can he revealed by a 
comparison between the differences in the respective c.i.f. and Bale Lot rates. 

In cases where no c.i.f. quotations are given this is because in one year or 
another little or no import was done by us on c.i.f. terms. 

(8) Comparative 1920-1924 price, 1 :. 

Statement t is also attached. Here again the information covers standard 
stocks only and further,.such lines as are in competition with the Indian Mill 
productions. 

(S) Percentages of Retree. 

We attach herewith extract from British Paper Trade Customs as codified 
and adopted 1st January 1922. 

“ Machine-made Writings, Printings, etc. 

A ream contains 500 sheets. 

Beams-are graded as ’ Good / 1 Betree land 1 Broke. 

‘ Betree ’ is subject to 10 per cent, reduction. 

‘ Broke ’ is subject to 20 per cent, reduction.” 

There is no such stipulation in the general trade rules observed by the 
Norwegian and Scandinavian Paper-makers’ Association. 

* Enclosure I. 
t Ibid II. 
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.'Enclosure I. 


Comparative list of rates for 1920, 1922, 1923, 1924, 
Standard qualities. 


1920 

1922 



Standard Wood Free Printing 

0 

9 

3 

0 

5 

9 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

4 

Standard Ivory Finish . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

9 

0 

5 

H 

0 

5 

4' 

Part Esparto Printing . 




0 

5 

10 

0 

6 

l 

0 

5 

6 

Esparto Cream Laid 

0 

11 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

m 

0 

6 

6 

Cream Wove Bank 




0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Post Card Boards 22 x 28 


- 


8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

S 

0 

Tub sized Ledger . 




0 

14 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

11 

3 

Glazed Tinted 




0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

H 

0 

3 

6 

No. 1 Quality Tinted (Esparto) 

0 

12 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

7 

o 

0 

0 

0 

lt&g Blotting 







31 

0 

0 

29 

0 ream 

Unglazed .... 

0 

8 

6 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 


Enclosure II. 


Comparative prices 1914 and 1921,. 







1914 



“i 




1924 


Quality. 








1 

















Special 

Contract. 


c. 

i. f. 


Contract. 

1 

Bale Lots. 

C. 

i. f. 


Bale Lots. 



£ 


I 

Be. 

Ks. 



£ 


Ks, 

Ks. 

Free M, E. No. 1 Print¬ 
ing. 

20 

1 

0 

0 

! 0 

2 41 

0 

2 

6 

34 

0 

0 


0 5 1 

less 5% 

Do. Quality 

18 

1 

8 



0 

2 

4 

- 





alternative. 




1 










Free I. F. No. 1 Qua¬ 
lity Ptg. 

21 

0 

0 

0 

2 41 

0 

2 

6 i 

35 

0 

0 

0 4 9 

nett 

0 5 1 
less 5%. 

Free I. F. No. 2 quali¬ 
ty. 

18 

1 

8 



0 

2 

3 

31 

0 

0 


0 46 
less 5%. 

High Class Printing 
with percentage of '■ 





1 

0 

3 

0 





0 5 3 
less 5 %, 

Esparto. 













cash. 

Esparto Cream Laid. 

23 

6 

8 

0 

2 64 

0 

2 

9 

39 13 

4 

0 5 6 

0 5 74 











less 5% cash. 

less 5 %. 













cash. 

Hechanical Wood 

18 

13 

4 


, , 

0 

2 

5 

30 

6 

8 ; 

,, 

0 4 9 

C-Laid tftuiec]). 













leas 5% cash. 

Rag Blotting . 






16 

0 

0 





29 Ream. 





1914 


1924 


£ 

21 0 0 


Quality. 

ISTo, 1 Tinted * 
Mechanical 
Wood Crearalaid 


3 Shoot Pulp Boards 20 0 0 
22 X 28. 


4 Sheet Pulp Boards 
20 X 25. 

Tub sized Bank 


Wood Bank 

Tub sized ledger 
Engine sized Ledger, 


Thin TJnglazed Thick. 11 13 4 


Contract. 


Rs. 

0 

2 6 

0 

2 3 

3 12 0 
to 

4 0 0 



0 

4 101 

0 

s 10 } 

0 

1 61 

0 

1 6 


Special 

Contract. 


£ 

42 0 0 


Bale Lots. 
Rs. 


0 6 6 
to 0-6-9 


0 3 3 
to 

0 3 6 


0 5 6 0 6 0 

less 5% cash. less 5% cash, 

0 3 3 
less 5% cash. 

0 4 9 0 5 g 

less 5% cash, less 5% cash. 

9 0 0 9 8 0 

less '5% less 5% 


10 4 0 gross 
less 5% cash. 

I 0 13 0 
less 5% cash. 


0 6 8 
less 5% cash. 


- 0 11 3 

less 5% cash’. 

,, 0 7 3 

reduced to 
o 6 0 as 
colour de¬ 

fective 5% 
cash. 

0 0 2 6 0 3 0 

less 5% cash. 0 2 9 

0 less 5% 
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MESSRS. JOHN DICKINSON & COMPANY, LIMITED, CALCUTTA. 

B.—Oral. 

Evidence of Mr. H. G. POOLER, General Manager for India and 
Burma, and Mr, E. Hodgins, recorded at Calcutta on Thursday 
the 4th December 1924- 

President, —I take it you are appearing to-day in support of the repre¬ 
sentation that you sent on the 24th June 1924 ? 

Mr, Pooler. —Yes. 

President. —In the first paragraph of that representation you point out 
that paper making is an industry requiring specialised technical knowledge, 
and that the maintenance of a satisfactory supervisory staff is a matter of 
great difficulty to every concern. Owing to the want of technical Colleges 
and Universities, India cannot hope to find the necessary staffs adequately 
to equip new mills for many years to come. You also express the opinion 
that the extension of technical and vocational education should precede a 
policy for protection in the hope of arbitrary extension under artificial 
conditions. That seems to be rather a general objection which would apply 
to a good many other industries besides paper. 

Mr. Pooler. —I agree. 

President. —In so far as it does, it is a little outside our scope. The 
actual policy has been laid down by the Government of India and the Legis¬ 
lature. But I should like to point out that in any case I should have certain 
difficulties in accepting an argument of this kind. If we are not have any 
industries until we have got our technical Colleges started, what is going 
to happen to the people trained in the Colleges? Where are they to find 
employment if the industry has still to he created ? 

Mr. Pooler. —Of course, the idea in my mind was that the development 
would go along automatically hand in hand. 

President. —But that is not what you said. You said that the extension 
of technical and vocational education should precede the policy of protection. 
It seems to me that there are two great difficulties about that. One is 
that there is no employment for the men trained in the schools, and the other 
is that, if there are no industries, there is no means of giving the students 
their practical training. 

Mr. Pooler. —The point I wish to emphasise is just this. That paper is 
an industry which does call for very specialised technical knowledge, and 
unless means were provided for giving training to students in this country, 
the other object underlying protection would not be attained, which is 
that, so far as possible, the industry should be staffed and manned, by 
Indians, and also controlled and directed by Indians. It is a general thesis— 
I quite agree. 

President. —You suggest that first of all Government ought, to start an 
extensive eompaign of technical education and then after that, it may begin 
to think whether industries are to be developed by means of protection. 
My objection is that, if we adopt that order of. events, it would be im¬ 
possible to give practical training to the people in the technical Colleges, 
and in the second place, when they have completed their course in the 
technical Colleges, they would be unable to find employment. 

Mr. Pooler. —I quite see the force of that objection. On the other hand, 
surely one cannot regard without misgiving the theory that there ought to 
he industries started under artificial conditions whether they can pay or 
not. 
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President. —Why are you assuming that they cannot pay? After all, 
these matters were discussed by the Fiscal Commission, and the conditions 
justifying the grant of protection were laid down. The Board cannot re¬ 
open these questions. It has been assumed that, given certain natural 
advantages, an industry will ultimately he able to hold its own without 
protection, but that protection is required for the time being. That is the 
underlying assumption. The basis on which the scheme proceeds is that 
undoubtedly the country has to make a certain sacrifice at the beginning in 
the hope that the firm establishment of the industries will eventually be 
an adequate compensation. That is the underlying principle of the scheme. 
You cannot assume that the money will be thrown away. 

Mr. Fooler. —I do not think 1 have assumed that. What I said was 
whether the industry may pay or may not pay. 

President. —In the case of each industry the Board must come to a finding 
whether in the long run the industry is likely to be able to maintain itself. 

Mr. Pooler. —Obviously this is a point on which I am not competent to 
give an opinion and decision of this kind rests with you. As I was saying, 
.1 cannot say whether the industry will pay or not, but I would suggest 
that it would he an expensive means of making an experiment, unless it 
were known as far as is humanly possible that the industry was likely to pay, 
and in that case it is just as well that the position which I have referred 
to here should he taken into account when the policy is laid down. 

President. —Now there is another point about the question of technical 
education. Of all the Asiatic countries, Japan has made the most remark¬ 
able advance during the last 60 or 70 years. Did they wait until they got 
their system of technical education perfected before adopting a policy of 
protection ? 

Mr. Pooler. —I am afraid I am not competent to give an opinion. 

President. —My recollection is rather the other way round. At the outset 
they did not attempt to give technical training in Japan, but sent their 
young men to Europe to be trained. 

Mr. Pooler. —I remember that very distinctly. 

President. —Could not India do the same? 

Mr. Pooler. —In fact my firm has already taken two men into our own 
mills, and they have also been given access to other manufactures which 
have no connection with paper. 

President. —It is much the easier way to do it. 

Mr. Pooler. —I think you are putting a wider interpretation of that 
paragraph than was meant. 

President. —In paragraph 2 you go on to enumerate the conditions which 
are necessary if paper manufacture is to he successful. In which of these 
points do you consider that India is deficient? 

Mr. Pooler. —I think points 5 and 6 occur to one immediately. I have 
seen something of the industrial conditions that govern industrial develop¬ 
ments in Australia and in Canada. 

President. —I think what you mean is that, India being a very large 
country, the market within a comparatively small radius from any factory is 
necessarily limited. 

Mr. Pooler. —That does define the position. 

President. —Of course the conditions in India being what they are, at 
this stage of the country’s development the market for almost any com¬ 
modity you like to name (except foodstuffs which are absolutely necessary 
for the elementary needs of life) is restricted. Does that not apply to other 
commodities? 

Mr. Pooler. —It does to some degree. The cost of paper being so low, 
the percentage of the cost of transport adds a tremendous burden to the 
price of the commodity when it is retailed. 
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President. —Let us assume that a mill in Calcutta can compete success¬ 
fully in Calcutta with imported paper. If so, it has got a very wide market 
in which it can compete successfully, that is to say, it can compete in the 
whole area of which Calcutta is the natural outlet and inlet. The imported 
paper lias no advantage. They start on equal terms at the ports. So, I 
doubt very much, as regards the possibility of competition with imports, 
whether the market is quite so small as you suggest. 

Mr. Pooler. —You have to take into account the average consumption of 
the country. 

President. —In Calcutta you have got the whole Ganges valley. Even 
taking consumption of paper at the rate of £ lb. per head, you are dealing 
with a population of over 100 millions. It comes to something. 

Mr. Pooler. —But that consumption is spread over many qualities of 
paper and I think that experience has shown everywhere that, unless a 
mill has a market more or less accessible which enables it to concentrate 
within a certain scope of manufacture and find an outlet for that scope, 
it does not necessarily follow because there is a big population or a big 
general demand that it is sufficient to justify the creation of an industry j 
and unless you can obtain that concentration the difficulty is that you 
may not be able to manufacture at competitive market rates. 

President. —That is a different point from either of the two that we are 
considering. I take it that what you mean is, to get an economical manu¬ 
facture there must be a good deal of specialisation? 

Mr. Pooler. —Quite so. 

President. —And therefore for a successful manufacture of a particular 
kind of paper there must be a sufficient market for that kind of paper. 

Mr. Pooler. —Quite so. Experience has shown that in England and else¬ 
where. . 

President.- —I know that there are in England mills which specialise in 
rag paper, bank paper and 'so on. In fact we have had evidence from one 
of the representatives of those firms. But is it the case that in England 
the mill that is manufacturing ordinary printing paper would not also make 
writing paper and wrapping paper? 

Mr. Pooler. —Not necessarily. Our own mills make an extremely wide 
range, right from the printing paper up to the paper with a very high 
percentage of rag. 

President. —You have not found it necessary to specialise? Why should 
specialisation he necessary in India? 

Mr. Pooler. —Because of the restricted market. I am not laying it 
down.. 

President. —I don’t quite follow that, I am afraid. My suggestion is 
that for very ordinary kinds like white printing paper, there is a sufficient 
market in the Ganges valley, the areas that can most conveniently he 
reached from Calcutta. 

Mr. Pooler. —I am not convinced yet. 

President. —If it is proposed to manufacture a more expensive paper 
like the rag paper in India, there one would admit that the market is very 
small. Again, I think that every one will admit that the market for coated 
'paper and art paper is small. But taking the ordinary writing and printing 
papers, I am not sure it is so small, 

Mr. Pooler. —I think that competition already exists not so much from 
external sources as from internal sources. 

President. —I don’t quite follow. 

Mr. Pooler. —The internal competition that exists now shows that the 
market which can he served from Calcutta is restricted. 

President. —Of course it is restricted in a sense, but the point is this, is 
it so restricted that economical manufacture is impossible? That is the 
position I understood you to advance. 
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Mr. Pooler. —What I was going to say is this. Unless yon have a market 
which permits concentration, it is very unlikely that any one could manu¬ 
facture along the general range of qualities at such rates that he could 
compete with the products of mills that were concentrating. 

President. —That is what I understood your argument to be, hut it does 
not seem to me that the facts support that. I don’t think that the market 
is so restricted. Naturally, of course, in Madras, Bombay, Karachi and 
Rangoon the imported paper will have an advantage over paper manufac¬ 
tured at Calcutta, hut taking into, account the immense area that is served 
from Calcutta it seems to me that for the commoner kinds of paper the 
market is not restricted. 

Mr. Pooler. —But is the market large enough to support the existing pro¬ 
duction at Calcutta and also any further production that may be contem¬ 
plated ? It is all a question of comparison. 

President. —It seems to me that all that is necessary to establish in that 
point of view is that there is a sufficient market for the commoner kinds of 
paper to keep one mill fully employed. 

Mr. Pooler. —It might be sufficient to keep one mill sufficiently employed. 
I)o yon mean in any one particular quality? 

President. —No, I have already been over that point. T put that point 
to you—you did not find it necessary in your own mill to specialise, why 
was it necessary to specialise in India, Then I understood you to say that 
you'did not think that there was any reason why they should not manufac¬ 
ture in India the same commoner kinds of writing and printing paper. 

Mr. Pooler. —Not the slightest. 

President. —Then for these commoner kinds, there is a sufficient market 
in the area economically dependent on Calcutta. 

Mr. Pooler. —I don’t think that it is absolutely necessary to specialise 
for the manufacture of paper in India. All I was trying to say is the broad 
principle that specialisation did help in the reduction of expenses, and I 
doubt whether there was a market that would justify that specialisation even 
in the total area served by Calcutta. 

President. —All that it proves is that the manufacture in India of those 
kinds of paper for which there is a small demand would not be successful, 
-that is all. As a matter of fact, the mills themselves have hardly attempted 
to make those exceptional kinds of paper. Fully 90 per cent, or more of 
their output is just the commoner kinds. So it does not seem to me that 
the conditions are unfavourable in that respect in this country. If it was 
proposed to make rag paper which sells at Re. 1 and upwards, I should 
admit at once that probably it would be very unwise to attempt anything 
of the kind. But when it is merely a case of turning out the commoner 
kinds for which there is a fairly big demand, I doubt very much if it can 
be said that the conditions are unfavourable. 

Mr. Pooler. —I don’t think that I have said that the conditions are 
unfavourable. What I tried to show was that you must have certain condi¬ 
tions that must he favourable. 

President. —You say “ Unless at the point of manufacture favourable 
•conditions in respect of materials, etc., are all present a paper enterprise 
almost invariably ends disastrously.” Then I asked you which were the 
points on which you considered that the conditions in India were not 
favourable. I understood that you mentioned (6) and (6). That is how we 
got to that. May I take it that you don’t consider that the conditions are 
unfavourable in India? 

Mr. Pooler. —I say that you will always have the difficulty in India of 
having a comparatively restricted market, firstly because of the consump¬ 
tion. 

President. —That does not apply only to paper. 
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Mr. Pooler. —Quite so, and secondly because of the difficulty of the cost 
of transport. 

President. —My criticism about the cost of transport is that within a 
large area it applies equally to imported paper, that is to say, right up to 
Delhi the paper manufactured at Calcutta has no disadvantage. Beyond 
that, the imports from Karachi would begin to come in. The cost of 
transport merely means that the people up-country have got to pay more for 
everything. 

Mr. Pooler. —There, of course, it is exactly the same thing to them 
whether they buy imported or locally made paper. But the underlying 
thought was that in places like Bombay, which is the largest market for 
imported paper—also Madras and Rangoon—there was not much expecta¬ 
tion. 

President. —There is a good deal to be said about that. It will come 
under paragraph 4. Are there any other points in which you think that 
India is deficient amongst those that you have mentioned P 

Mr. Pooler. —That is a technical question. 1 am not a paper manufac¬ 
turer. 

President. —I put it to you that you would not have mentioned these 
conditions unless you thought that India did not possess them. You do 
not say so. I presume that they were mentioned for a purpose. There must 
be an underlying suggestion. 

Mr. Pooler. —The underlying suggestion was simply this, that if it is 
proposed to protect the paper industry, the whole facts should be taken into 
account. 

President. —Undoubtedly, I fully admit that. 

Mr. Pooler. —I have not made any suggestion that India has no material 
or fuel for making paper. 

President. —Those are points that require to be examined, but I think 
perhaps that you are going very far when you say that all must he present 
before you can make paper manufacture successful. For instance, has 
England got the materials P 

Mr. Pooler. —No, but England has a wonderful market right at its door. 

President, —What you say here is that, unless all these conditions are 
fulfilled, the enterprise almost invariably ends disastrously. Is the paper 
manufacture going to end disastrously in England? 

Mr. Pooler. —There is no sign at the present moment. 

President. —I hope not. I think your representation overstates the case 
a little. The kind of qualification I should like to make is that, while all 
these conditions are desirable, one or more can be dispensed with, if the 
other conditions are specially favourable. 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes. 

President. —Take the case of Scandinavia where there is electric power. 
The presence of hydro-electric power would counter-balance the absence of 
coal. Therefore I think that it is not quite correct to say that they must: 
all be present. 

Mr. Pooler. —That perhaps does slightly exaggerate. 

President. —At the beginning of paragraph (2) you say that paper is the 
cheapest manufactured commodity. Is it? I don’t quite know what yen 
mean. Paper is a great deal more expensive than steel. 

Mr. Pooler. —I mean the commodities generally used by every one almost 
daily. 

President. —I should doubt if that is true of India, 

Mr. Ginwala. —They use much more steel than paper. 

Mr. Pooler. —The average man in the street does not concern himself with, 
steel. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Nor does he concern himself with paper. If he cares 
for anything at all, he cares more for steel because he has to live in a house. 

Mr, Pooler. —He is not consuming steel every day of his life. 

Mr, Ginwala. —No man eats paper either. 

President. —He is using a kodali or some such implement every day. I 
don’t know whether you mean that, unless paper is very cheap, people 
cannot afford to buy. There is a certain amount of truth in that, but paper 
is not actually the cheapest manufactured commodity. 

Mr. Pooler. —I was thinking of things that are in general use. 

President. —Is paper cheaper than brass cooking pots that are in common 
use? 

Mr. Pooler. —You cannot buy cooking pots by lbs. 

Mr. Kale. —That is the only way to buy brass cooking pots. 

President. —I don’t think that the statement adds anything particularly 
to your argument. 

■Mr. Pooler. —The argument was simply this. It is necessary for paper 
to be as cheap as possible as it is an article that comes in for general use. 

President. —1 would rather say that paper is an article that can be 
readily dispensed with. Unless it is cheap, people won’t buy. 

Mr. Pooler. —That is my submission. 

President. —If it is to be extensively used it must be cheap. If you put 
the argument in that form, there would be something in it. 

Then you say “ Under existing conditions the locally produced paper 
already enjoys a protective tariff as heavy as that assessed in most countries 
employing a declared protectionist policy.” Can you tell us what the duty 
on imported paper in the United States of America is? 

Mr. Pooler. —There I know it is very high. It is about 60 per cent. 

President. —In France? 

Mr. Pooler. —20 to 25 per cent. 

President. —In Japan? 

Mr. Pooler. —I was there last year. I have forgotten what the figure 
I would not like to commit myself. 

President. —I cannot say that I have personally verified the figures, hut 
what you say about the United States corresponds to what was in my mind. 

Mr. Pooler. —In Australia, it fluctuates between 10 and 20 per cent. 

President. —Do they make paper in Australia? 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes, so it is in New Zealand. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Are they not trying to raise their duty? 

Mr. Pooler. —Actually they have lowered the duty with reference to 
Canada and the British Isles. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is a question of preference. But there is a feeling 
that the duties are not adequate. 

Mr. Pooler. —I don’t know what the latest development is in that country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that the practice of assessing existing tariff of 
15 per cent, gives the equivalent of a tariff of roughly 25 per cent, on the 
cost of the imported paper. Will you give a few instances to show how it 
works out, because I don’t think that we have been able to find out that in 
any case it was so. I think the largest figure we got was 22J per cent, in 
one class of paper imported by the “ Times of India.” As this statement 
Is pretty frequently made, we would like to get some figures. I may tel! you 
that we are not concerned with very high grades of paper that are imported. 
What we are concerned with is the kind of paper that you probably know 
competes against the Indian paper. My questions are confined to that. Now 
1 would like yon to give us any quotations from which this can be established. 
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Mr. Pooler. —In the case of free printing it is assessed at 15 per cent, on 
4s. 3d. 

President. —What is it free of? 

Mr. Pooler. —Free of mechanical pulp. 15 per cent, on 4s. 3d. Is equi¬ 
valent to -64 of a penny. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You must remember that the Tariff Valuation was made 
at a time when exchange was at Is. 4d. If you calculate, you must calculate 
at Is, 4d. for the purpose of this argument. 

Mr. Pooler. —It is in the region of 25. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are these the prices at which actual transactions have 
been made? 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I would like you to give us a few cases. 

Mr. Pooler. —The price of free printing per lb. is exactly 3d. In fact 
there is much paper coming at less than 3d. c.i.f. We know of instances 
where it is 2|d. The duty on that comes to '64 of a penny, or an anna 
taking the rupee at 1$. 4d. That comes to 21-3 per cent. 

Then news can be bought to-day at somewhere about £19 per ton. There 
the duty works out at -34 of a penny per lb. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I know that there are cases where it is more than 15 per 
cent. To put it at 25 is rather more than what is justifiable. It is essential 
that general impressions like that should not go abroad without being tested. 

Mr. Pooler. —Take creamlaids. You have mechanical creamlaids which 
can be bought to-day at somewhere near £24 per ton c.i.f., which is roughly 
2 id. These are assessed at five annas and the duty comes to - 6 of an anna 
per lb. There it is fully 25 per cent. Again in the case of cheaper kinds 
of free creamlaids which can be bought at £30 per ton, the duty comes to 
fth of a penny. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you taking the exchange at Is. 4d. per rupee? 

Mr, Pooler. —Yes. If you take it at Is. 6d. it reacts very much to the 
detriment of the imported paper. When I wrote this, exchange was at 
Is. 5 d. or a little below. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Even these instances that you have given do not establish, 
the proposition that it is as much as 25 per cent. Mechanical creamlaid is 
the only case in which it is as high as 25 per cent. 

Mr. Pooler. —There are I think cheap “ Banks,” where it is fully 25 per 
cent. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Is much of that class imported ? 

Mr. Pooler. —Quite a lot. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is anything of that class manufactured in this country? 

Mr. Pooler. —There are papers in competition which are classed as Banks 
and which, of course, are sold in large quantities. They are actually being 
sold to-day about 3 annas 6 pies per lb. by the Indian mills. Those Banks 
are assessed at 05, 6 d. and the duty comes almost to one anna, so that it is 
nearer to 30 per cent, than 25 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think that is a case of pure Bank and Bond, which is- 
fairly expensive. We are thinking largely of the white printings and white 
writings, just the ordinary kinds. In those cases it does not amount to 
25 per cent. 

Mr. Pooler. —I think that it is very near 25 per cent., though it is not 
actually 25 per cent. In the case of free printing, mechanical creamlaid, 
etc., it is 25 per cent. As a matter of fact in making that statement T was 
thinking actually of the price at the point of shipment in Europe. I was 
not thinking of the c.i.f. price Calcutta because it did appear to me that 
was where the real point of comparison must take place, 
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President. —Surely not. What you are comparing with is the duty that it 
amounts to here as compared with the amount of protection given in other 
countries. That is how the question arises. It is not a question of what it 
costs at the point of origin. 

Mr. Pooler. —I am now trying to substantiate my statement. When I 
said 25 per cent. I was considering the f.o.b. price in England and on the 
Continent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You will get into greater difficulties if you take the f.o.b. 
price. 

Mr. Pooler. —They come into the cost of imported paper. I am only 
trying to explain why I made that statement of 25 per cent. I remember 
I had in mind the case of English free printing which cost 3d. f.o.b, British 
port. 

Mr, Ginwala. —In that case 25 per cent, may be very near the mark. Do 
you import all these various kinds of paper that you have mentioned? 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala. —And these prices that you have given are the most recent 
prices ? 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes. I am quoting the last price. 

Mr. Kale. —The President has already discussed with you the points raised 
in paragraph 1 and therefore I shall only draw your attention to one fact. 
The Government of India appointed a Committee about 10 years back to 
report on the prospect for technical training of Indians in this country, 
and yon will find in the report of that Committee the opinion expressed 
that, unless and until there are industries already established in India,, 
there is no scope for the extension of technical and vocational education, 
so that we appear to be moving in a sort of vicious circle. Unless there is' 
industry there can be no technical education, and unless there is technical 
education there can be no industry. That is the difficulty we have to 
encounter. We are now discussing questions about encouragement to be 
given to industries and I wanted to draw your attention to this factor. 

Mr. Pooler, —That has to be taken into account when such a proposition 
is being considered. 

President. —From what countries do the cheapest kinds of paper come at 
present ? 

Mr. Pooler. —This fluctuates. To-day it is Germany, to-morrow it may 
he Finland, next month it may be Scandinavia or Austria, which is also' 
coming in, and again there is Belgium. Belgium to-day is quoting the 
cheapest price. Very often it depends on the financial position of the country 
or the financial position of the individual mill. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the average price of the paper which you import 
and which competes with the Indian paper? 

Mr. Pooler. —It is a rather difficult question to answer. We are dealing; 
in a multiplicity of qualities. What particularly are you thinking of, free 
printings ? 

Mr. Ginwala. —That would serve my purpose if it is an important kind. 

‘ Mr. Pooler. —Do you want the e.i.f. price? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes, the price at which you sell. 

Mr. Pooler. —We are importing free printings at between £28 per ton 
e.i.f. and £34 per ton. These are selling prices. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is a kind of paper which competes with Indian 
paper ? 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 4 yon say “ the area in which development can 
take place is a comparatively small one. India is a large country and railway 

freights on a cheap commodity like paper affect its price considerably. 

The result of the imposition of a protective duty would be to penalise those 
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areas situated remote from the place of manufacture without opening up 
to them then opportunity of a wider use of local paper.” Is it quite true 
that the area in which development can take place is very small? 

Mr. Pooler. —I think we have already gone over that point. 

President. —Not this point, I think. Is it a fact that there are only one 
or two or (say) three places where paper can be manufactured successfully. 
I should have thought that in this respect the paper industry was perhaps 
better situated than most other industries. 

Mr. Pooler. —No one doubts that India has enormous facilities for the. 
manufacture of paper, but can they manufacture at competitive market 
prices ? 

President. —Take the mills in Calcutta and Lucknow where manufacture 
of paper has already been carried out. It is quite a conceivable thing that 
there may be other proposals for putting up paper mills if sites can be 
obtained where hydraulic power is available. 

Mr. Pooler. —If we are agreed that the operations are likely to be confined 
to the local market, I do not see there is much point in discussing that. 

President. —I don’t admit that in the ease of paper the result of pro¬ 
tection would be that a large number of areas would be penalised without 
opening up to them the opportunity of a wider use of local paper. In 
Southern India, Madras for instance, it is quite likely that in one or two 
places paper mills can he successfully run. Certainly in Burma paper mills 
can be successfully run. Apart from the Central Provinces and Rajputana, 
it seems to me that, on the whole, if protection is given in the case of 
paper, it is quite possible that the higher price the consumer would pay 
would before very long go to the Indian manufacturer. I rather gather that 
you doubt whether it is possible to manufacture economically at all. My 
point is that the advantages and disadvantages are about equally great or 
equally small in quite a number of widely separated places in India. Take 
'Calcutta; the advantage there is vicinity to coalfields and vicinity to a big 
market. When you manufacture paper in Burma, you will be a long way 
off from the coal, hut you may be able to use electricity and you will be 
close to your raw materials. One counterbalances the other. In the case of 
a particular proposition you have to weigh these up. The point I am putting 
to you is that on the whole, if paper can he manufactured in India suc¬ 
cessfully at all, it can probably be done at a good many places. 

Mr. Fooler. —I don’t say it cannot he done at all. As I said, we are not 
yet quite convinced that the scope for manufacture in India is not limited, 
where a practical manufacturing proposition is possible. It goes back to 
the question of size and area of the market. 

Mr. Giwwala. —Have you given this opinion from any close study of the 
question or is it only a general opinion? 

Mr. Pooler. —My firm has been interested in paper manufacture in India 
for many years. We have kept ourselves in touch with the various pro¬ 
posals that have been made and the projects launched, and we have had 
occasion to send out experts here to consider the question. 

Mr. Gimcala. —Have you any definite projects? 

Mr. Pooler. —We have no definite project at the moment. 

Mr. Giwwala. —Is this opinion based on the actual experience of your 
firm ? 

Mr, Pooler. —It is my personal opinion. I am not prepared to say that 
this is the opinion of my Directors at the moment. But I can say this 
from our experience in many of the projects that have been considered by 
us, and we have considered many. We have also .gone very closely into 
the possibility of paper manufacture in connection with the Punjab proposal. 
But they did not seem to have prospects sufficiently attractive to induce us 
to put money into them. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Have you studied the evidence that has been given before' 
us iu any detail? 

Mir. Pooler. —I can’t say that I have been through that page by page. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In paragraph 5 you say “ The present prices of paper are 
already roughly 100 per cent, over pre-war levels.” Oan you give us some 
prices? 

Mr, Pooler. —I can give you figures. Our price for free printing to-day 
is 4 annas 6 pies and that has only been reduced recently in view of the 
exchange enhancing to Is. 6<?„ But even at that exchange we sold at 2 annas 
2 pies to 2 annas 4 pies before the war. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will you give us your prices for 1913-14 and 1922-23? 

President.—If you could give us the range of prices for the last three 
years and for 1913-14 that would be helpful. 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes.* 

President. —I think you have told us before that the c.i.f. price for free 
printing was about £28 at Is. 4 d., that would be 3 annas a lb., would it not? 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes. 

President. —Do I understand that although the c.i.f. price may be 3 
annas, you would sell at 4 annas 6 pies? 

Mr. Pooler. —In selling there is this difficulty. We have a whole multi¬ 
plicity of products under the heading of free printing. The quality I refer 
to at 3d. a lb. c.i.f. would be of Continental manufacture. When I refer to 
4 annas 6 pies I refer to the English ivory finished quality which is also 
free printing. 1 cannot give any comparative figures for the Continental 
paper because before the war we did not stock Continental qualities with 
which we may be dealing to-day. My quotation of 4 annas 6 pies was for the 
quality that we have always stocked for the last 30 years, and which stand 
to-day in exactly the same position as they were before the war. 

President. —The point is rather this, ivory finish must, after all, form a 
very small proportion of the total? 

Mr. Pooler. —In Calcutta it is a large amount. It is used for text books. 

President. —I am not quite sure that I follow exactly what you mean. 
You start with the statement that the price of paper has gone up by 100 
per cent, as compared with the pre-war prices. Does that apply both to 
British and to Continental paper? 

Mr. Pooler. —I should say roughly, as a general guide, yes. 

President. —The price of Continental paper that was coming in at £28 
a ton—was it as low as £14 a ton before the war? 

Mr. Pooler. —No, 

President. —But in that case the c.i.f, price has not doubled. 

Mr. Pooler. —You cannot take c.i.f. price, you must take the delivery 
price. 

President. —Supposing you could import paper at 3 annas a lb. c.i.f., 
what, approximately, would the price be in the local market with the duty, 
landing and clearing charges? 

Mr. Pooler .—That would cost the people in the bazar about 3 annas 
9 pies per lb. 

President. —Of which how much would be the duty? 

Mr. Pooler. —Roughly -64. 

President. —Then all other charges would amount to 1 pie per lb.? 

Mr. Hodgins. —About that. When we quoted at 3 annas a lb. that was 
broadly speaking the price we received for a big contract. We did not 
handle the paper at all, simply put the papers on board a steamer at a 
European port and hand over the document and the bazar took the respon¬ 
sibility of paying the duty and so on. That has no relation whatever to 
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our ex-godown delivery prices which determine the hazar price of that 
paper. 

President, —It is your ex-godown price that I am in search of, 

Mr. Pooler. —On that paper we should endeavour to get 4 annas 6 pies 
or, say, 4 annas 3 pies, hut at the present time with the squeeze on we caifhot 
do it. 

President. —Is it as big a difference as that? 

Mr. Pooler, —We have our organization to pay for. 

President. —One can understand that the importer may have heavy 
expenses to cover. You think that if paper is imported at 3 annas a lb., 
c.i.f., you would try to get as much as 4 annas 6 pies? 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes. 

President. —Would that give you a reasonable profit? 

Mr. Pooler. —I should say that would satisfy us. 

President. —Would not the profit be a little abnormal? 

Mr. Pooler. —That would be, on the average, what we are getting at the 
moment. 

President, —Then about half of that would be actually duty and landing 
-charges and interest on carrying stocks, god own charges and so on, and 
your own profit or commission or whatever it is called? 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your transactions I take it you have got two prices. 
In one case you go to a contractor and say “ let me get 10 tons of paper for 
you.” . You say “ if you take it straight off the ship we will give you at 
3 annas a lb.” In the other case you say “ if you want us to stock 10 tons 
for you and you take, say, 1 ton this week, 1 ton the next and so on, we will 
charge you 4 annas a lb.” Is that the usual difference in price? 

Mr. Pooler. —You want to know the difference between the equivalent 
landed price c.i.f. for a contract and the price ex-godown for the same stuff 
■under normal conditions? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. 

Mr, Pooler. —We should consider that unless we got 6 pies per pound, the 
business would not be paying to us. In fact we always aim at something 
higher than that. 

Mr, Ginwala. —That is to say, you charge at least 6 pies more? 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes. If we are importing for the customer at c.i.f. price 
we have no capital to outlay on duty and so forth. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I quite see that. 

President. —As regards paragraph 7 the paper manufacturers have with¬ 
drawn that part of their application which will bring newsprint within the 
scope of the duty and it is not necessary to discuss that point. 
In paragraph 8 you say that in spite of the declared policy of pre¬ 
ference for Indian manufactures, the Indian Government and also 
the- Provincial Governments have to procure the major portion of their 
requirements in England or in Europe, owing to the inability of the Indian 
mills to manufacture more than a very confined range of qualities. I am 
afraid I must say that this statement is not in accordance with facts. 

Mr. Pooler. —I do not think that I conveyed there the meaning that 
1 intended. Really the whole of this paragraph 8 is intended to be read 
together. I was referring not so much to tonnage as to the range of 
qualities. Obviously in tonnage we know that for years the major portion 
has been, and always will be, taken from the Indian mills. It was rather 
a question of comparatively small scope whether all high class papers such 
as Map printing, rag papers and so on have to be bought from Home, 
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although there is the policy that wherever possible the Indian mills paper 
must be, and shall be, used. 

President. —We were asking Mr. Aseoli about this yesterday. He said 
that the more expensive papers of various sorts are purchased in 
England. But there is another statement, in the same paragraph. You 
say that practically all the better class papers employed in demi-official 
correspondence in Government Offices are imported, and the printing 
qualities of the locally produced paper are so poor that for any jobs 
outside ordinary form work, the Press Superintendents insist on being 
supplied with imported paper. We asked Mr. Aseoli about this statement 
yesterday and he said it w as quite incorrect. 

Mr. Pooler. —To substantiate that statement I can quote many instances 
where we have been asked to tender imported stuff for special work. I do 
not say we have always got the order, because there has been the settled 
policy that the Indian mill product must be used. All I can say is that 
that has been used by the definite choice of tile man who does the printing. 

President. —What I am suggesting is that the statement I have quoted 
is incorrect. 

Mr. Pooler. —Years ago that statement would have been absolutely 
accurate. Perhaps it is not correct to-day. 

President. —The disadvantage of overstating your case in a matter of 
this kind is that it leads the Board to infer that all your statements 
must be discounted, 

Mr. Ginwala. —In paragraph 8 you say that the existing Indian mills 
cannot manufacture the cheapest paper used by the common people, nor 
the better class of papers in general use for commercial and private corres¬ 
pondence. By the cheapest paper what do you mean? 

Mr. Pooler. —I mean the ordinary paper. 

President. —You mean mechanical? 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes. This must be as a whole used by the poor people for 
the publication of Almanacs, Religious epics, novels, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We would like to get evidence on that point. It is no 
good saying that they cannot manufacture cheap paper. They are manu¬ 
facturing cheap paper, excluding newsprint. 

Mr. Pooler. —It was newsprint I had in mind. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you mean newsprint that is a different matter. 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now take newsprint. Do you suggest that newsprint is 
■used on any very large scale for this ordinary literature? 

Mr. Pooler. —It is used on a tremendous scale. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Newsprint imported last year was only about 10,000 
tons. • 

Mr. Pooler.- —Taking the whole of our imports for 1923—including the 
range of qualities according to my records, the import of newsprint was 
18 per cent, of the total. We are not largely interested in news. We 
regard ourselves as being not the news importer. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I believe most of the smaller newspapers use imported 
newsprint. 

Mr. Pooler. —It is difficult to make a statement of that kind. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are certain small Vernacular papers. 

Mr. Pooler. —I am not thinking of the Vernacular papers. I am think¬ 
ing of the paper that is used by the common people. We have not classified. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This statement is made that newsprint is being used not 
only for printing newspapers and also other things. We want to get some 
idea of the extent to which it is used in place of ordinary kinds. 
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Mr. Fooler. —For instance take Government School text-books. They 
print all keys on the news. Then again there is the trade ill novels. Many 
of the Indian novels are printed on news-. 

President. —The total imports of printing papers are only 25,000 tons 
of which about half is news. That' is what the figures show. 

Mr. Pooler, —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It does not look as though there is very much of this 
literature printed on this kind of paper. It is not a very large quantity. 

Mr. Pooler. —It is 50 per cent, of the total imported. That includes all 
the newspapers, daily press or weekly press, so that the proportion cannot 
he very big, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Sometimes the poor arc very extravagant. It does not 
necessarily follow. We want to know the actual facts. A general opinion 
like that does not help us very much. You ought to be able to give us 
some idea of these 10,000 tons of newsprint. Shall we say that 5,000 tons 
must be used for Almanacs, etc. ? 

Mr. Pooler. —That is a very difficult statement to make off-hand. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is the sort of statement that would help us. 

Mr. Pooler. —What I repeat is that, for the- common people, news is the only 
commodity in which they are interested and I say that not simply on the 
fact that I know that there is a considerable amount of this literature used 
by these people, but also by having been in the bazaar dealer’s shop where 
1 have seen the kind of stuff that is enquired. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Printers have given evidence before us, but I do not 
recollect any case in which it was established that any large use was made. 

Mr. Pooler. —-It largely depends on the printers. Obviously it is for 
the job trade. No European will be able to give that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The proceedings of the Board are public. Any one in¬ 
terested in the thing is entitled to come before us and give evidence. 

Mr. Pooler. —There are quite a number of presses in Calcutta here, which 
are not small by any means, that deal with this class of paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We want something more tangible than that. 

Mr. Pooler. —Unfortunately I would not like to commit myself even to a 
general percentage. 

Mr. Kale. —In paragraph 6 you say that paper is already beyond the 
pocket of 90 per cent, of the people in India. But 90 per' cent, of the people 
in India have really no pockets, figuratively or literally; they are not con¬ 
cerned at all. They do not know that paper is very dear. Whether it is 
cheap or dear, they have nothing to do with paper. 

Mr, Pooler. —That statement is simply made to bring home the fact 
that what is wanted in India is a wider use of paper and any increase in 
the cost will rather retard the possibility of that. 

Mr. Ginwala.- —Some people question the utility of that. 

Mr. Kale. —In any case 90 per cent, of the people' are illiterate. If 
vou look to the future then perhaps what you say has a good deal of truth 
in it. 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes. 

President. —You say in paragraph 12 that, prior to 1914, import duty was 
5 per cent, assessed ad -valorem. It is now 15 per cent, assessed on the 
market price. Has there been any amendment to the Sea Customs Act in 
that respect since 1914? 

Mr. Pooler. —There lias been an amendment of the application. 

President. —The law, I think, is unchanged. If the market value can 
he ascertained, it is on the market value that the duty has to he assessed, 
and the cost of importation is not to he taken into account unless the market- 
value cannot he assessed. 
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Mr. Pooler. —That is the law. It was maintained, up to about 1917, that 
it was impossible to ascertain the market price of paper, hence' the assessment 
was based on the invoice value. 

Mr. President. —Then perhaps you can tell us when the system of tarib 
valuations was applied to paper ? 

Mr. Pooler. —In 1917 it was discovered that, with the comparative reduc¬ 
tion in the tonnage of imported paper, the ruling prices became stabilised, 
because the Indian mills were able to determine that price, and at that 
time the Customs told us now we have reached a point where we can fix 
the market price of paper; that was early in 1917. 

President. —Before that it was simply taken on the invoice value? 

Mr. Pooler. —Quite so. 

President. —Then as regards paragraph 13 I should like to draw your 
attention to the second part of your statement that the conditions of con¬ 
trol have provided, in the case of the largest mill in the country, for a 
commission to the Managing Agents on output, and not on profits, hence 
paper has been, and is to-day being, dumped on to the market at prices 
which are known to he considerably below cost. I do not think there can 
be any doubt as to what mill you are referring to. Everybody knows which 
as the largest paper mill in India. The Management of that concern (the 
Titaghar mills) have given evidence before us. The statement is simply 
inaccurate, for their commission is not calculated on the output. Do you 
admit that your statement is not correct? 

Mr. Pooler.— 1 was not aware of the correct position at the time I made 
this statement. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the same paragraph you say that the conditions of 
control have provided, in the case of the largest mill in the country, for 
a commission to the Managing Agents on output and not on profits, hence 
paper has been, and is to-dav being, dumped on to the market at prices 
which are known to he considerably below cost. Whose cost are you 
speaking of? 

Mr. Pooler. —The cost of manufacture. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When you talk of below cost it means that the industry 
is positively losing. 

Mr. Pooler. —I do not know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In what sense do you use 4 cost ’? If you say that they are 
not making a profit, that is different from saying below cost. What does 
it mean? For how long has this been going on? 

Mr. Pooler. —The position of the local industry has not been very profi¬ 
table for the past 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you mean to allege in your contention that they are 
sacrificing the price for the percentage? 

Mr. Pooler. —I think one can only form conclusions from their prices. 
'One constantly hears of prices being quoted for these job lots which I am 
referring to in the next paragraph, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you deny it as a general proposition that when there 
is no protection in the country, the domestic price cannot be higher than the 
•Imported pri ee ? 

Mr. Pooler. —No. One would naturally expect that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case you will expect them to reduce their selling 
price in proportion to any reduction that yon may make in yours? 

Mr. Pooler,— That would naturally follow. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there more in it- than this? 

Mr. Pooler. —I say that, as far as I have been able to understand, the 
prices of local paper in the market have not been based on any such policy. 
Where there is competition, the prices have to be redueed. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —If this industry is compelled to sell its production at a 
cost below their reasonable ordinary cost and, if we. assume that other 
conditions have been fulfilled, is it reasonable on their part to demand 
protection ? 

Mr. Pooler .—The demand for protection would follow in the natural 
course. 

Mr. Ginwala.. —You yourself say that they have been compelled to sell 
below cost. 

Mr. Pooler. —That is not due to foreign competition. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We accept your statement that they have got to sell below 
their all-in cost owing to foreign competition. Then does not that fact 
furnish a good ground for their claim to protection, other conditions being 
equal P 

Mr. Pooler. —I think that it depends largely on the reasons which have 
provoked their action in selling below cost. 

President. —Is not that an indispensable part of the case for protection, 
that is to say, unless they can show that, owing to foreign competition, they 
have to sell below what can be called their reasonable cost, there would be 
no case for protection? It is a part of their case. 


Mr. Pooler. —Quite so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now we come to the next point which deals with the 
reasons why they have to sell below cost of production. There you say that 
you can produce facts and figures to prove that both prior to 1914 and 
since the end of the war the prices of local paper have been needlessly 
slaughtered. We want to know what facts and figures you can give us. 

Mr. Pooler. —Just to quote a figure which occurs to me off-hand. The 
price at which free printing was put into the hands of a Lahore dealer 
before the war was 2 as. 2 p. delivered Lahore, but the general trend of the 
import was 2d. c.i.f. for competitive qualities from Europe.. Occasionally 
you had parcels for which some people paid a higher price. But . the 
ruling price was 2d. The cost of that paper in Lahore would he 2 annas 5 pies 
and they were selling, as far as I remember it, at 2 annas 2 pies to the dealer. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What of that? Supposing it happens in the industry 
that at a particular moment it has got a very large stock of a particular kind 
of paper, why should it not sell at that price in competition against the foreign 
paper ? 

Mr. Pooler— The price has not been determined by competition with 
foreign paper. 

Mr. Ginwala.—If you can show that they are doing this every day of 
their life, you have established your case. Any industry which sacrifices 
its product every day without adequate reasons does not deserve any con¬ 
sideration. But if you give isolated cases stretched over years—even if 
there are four eases in a year—that does not establish your argument. 


Mr. Pooler.— My argument is that this slaughtering of prices has been 
the whole the policy of the Indian Mills in the Punjab market at rates 
which appear in a way, to my knowledge of these markets, absolutely unneces¬ 
sary. I could understand their being just within the imported price. There 
seems to me to be no reason for some of the rates they have granted. I 
remember a conversation that I had with Rai Bahadur Prag Narayan w ho 
was the .Managing Director for many years of the Upper India Couper 
Paper Mills—this was prior to the rvar—and he told me that his cost of 
manufacture was such that he could not compete with the rate at which 
the Calcutta Mills were supplying to the Nawal Kishore Press, and, he 
58 id “I would rather close the mill than supply paper at those rates. 1 
mentioned this fact at a meeting which took P lac e of the 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on trade after the war and the reas 
given was that they must keep their machines going. 
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Mr. Gimvala. —Is not that done every day in Europe just nowP What 
is the position now? You yourself have said later on that many Mills 
have closed down. Supposing it has got 1,000 tons of a particular kind 
of paper at a particular moment; why should it wait ? 

Mr. Pooler. —What I say is this, that a position like that arises in any 
industry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does not that argument apply to the paper industry as 
a whole? Ts there not price cutting now in Europe? 

Mr. Pooler. —There is, 

Mr. Ginwala.^- Is there no price cutting in the United Kingdom? 

Mr. Pooler. —Considerable price cutting. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Why should not these people do the same? 

Mr. Pooler. —No one objects to price cutting. It seems to me that there 
is no need to cut so much. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We want you to satisfy us that this had been done 
needlessly. The mere fact that they are selling below what you consider 
a remunerative price for your foreign imports does not establish that 
argument. 

Mr. Pooler. —May I send you a statement showing comparative rates to 
enable you to see what is happening to-day? 

President. —We would be very glad if you will give us figures. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are making this charge against the industry. If that 
charge is established, it will show that they have no business capacity. 

Mr. Pooler. —The charge is based on this. I say that the competition 
that has to be faced is not external competition hut internal competition, 
and its presence forces each of them to cut their own price. It is not a 
fact that the price has to be lowered because imported papers are coming in. 
It has been established that imported papers usually come in for a better 
price. 

Mr, Ginwala. —In any case, according to you, they must sell for some¬ 
thing less. 

Mr. Pooler. —Conditions compel them. That is the result of the pre¬ 
ference that does exist for the imported stuff, 

Mr. Ginwala. —If that is so, one additional argument can he made in 
favour of the industry that, even if they produce the same quality of paper, 
they get a pie or two less than the foreign paper. Is not that so? 

Mr. Pooler.' —As a rule. It might be accepted as a general statement;. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then you say that they sell it for a good deal less. 

Mr. Pooler. —That was before the war. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you give an instance after the war? 

Mr. Pooler. —I have heard of a contract that has been placed in the 
local market where I think paper is being sold in the region of 3 annas 0 pies. 
The mill price to-day I think is 4 annas 6 pies. 

President. —What do you mean by mill price? 

Mr. Pooler. —Mills list price. 

Mr. Gimvala. —You say that the mill price is 4 annas 6 pies and they sell 
it at 3as. 6 p. Won’t you do the same, supposing you had a fairly large 
order ? 

Mr. Pooler. —Let them give reduction, hut is it necessary to give such 
an enormous reduction? 

Mr. Ginwala. —-Will you not give a reduction? 

Mr. Pooler. —Obviously we will. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What was the foreign price? 

Mr. Pooler. —As a matter of fact I think that contract included raanv 
qualities. That is where the point comes in. It does not necessarily follow 
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that only on free printing reduction has "been given, but it is applied to 
all the products of the mill, including creamlaid where you are in competi¬ 
tion with a paper that sells at 5 annas 6 pies. 

Mr. Qinwula. —You are not establishing anything by these two figures. 
You have only established the fact that they sell at a price lower than what 
they have quoted. It does not establish the fact that they are getting 
a price below the market price. This fact does not establish your proposition 
that they are slaughtering prices. 

Mr. Pooler. —That one fact may not. We must deal with the mill policy 
as a whole. 

Mr. Ginwala. —First of all you dealt with the question generally and 
now you have given instances which do not establish your point. It simply 
establishes this, that when they quote 4 annas 6 pies they actually sell at 

3 annas 6 pies for large orders. It is not a ease of slaughtering prices, unless 
you can show that 3 annas 6 pies is substantially below the imported price. 
What was your tender price? 

Mr. Pooler. —I do not know whether we were in competition. 

President. —Unless you can give ns the corresponding price of the imported 
paper at that time, I think that Mr. Ginwala is right in his point. 

Mr. Pooler.— You must give me time to give you these figures. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have got to establish this fact that they are selling 
at prices substantially below market prices. When they can get higher 
prices, they prefer to sell at a lower price. That is what you have to prove. 

President. —You yourself have said that you can produce facts and 
figures. 

Mr. Pooler. —I shall send you a statement showing comparative prices.* 

President. —Mr. Ginwala’s point is that figures are necessary to prove 
that statement. If you had not made that statement we should not have 
probed so deeply into the matter. 

Mr. Hodgins. —There is just one point about this question of slaughter¬ 
ing prices. It arises this way. You have a very big market—take for 
instance Lahore—and a considerable price cutting goes on. I can give definite 
instances. Something like half a lakh’s worth of paper went up to Lahore at a 
price which was needlessly low, and it left the other dealers in Lahore 
standing with big consignments, so that instead of reimbursing themselves 
by this sale they allowed their own sales to stand still. It was their own 
stock. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you consult the interests of the dealers and consumers 
tmd others when you want to secure to yourself what you consider to be the 
best price? 

Mr. Hodgins. —The point is that they have already got stocks up there. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If a mill has got stocks which it would not pay to keep 
for any length of time, is it not justified in selling at a price which it can 
reasonably command ? 

Mr. Pooler. —That is surely subject to the conditions of the market. 

President. —Your point is that by slaughtering their prices they are 
injuring their own interests. 

Mr. Hodgins. —Quite so. This particular man in Lahore bought in this 
paper at a price of 3 annas 6 pies less 8 per cent, f.o.r. Lahore, and he was 
selling at 4 annas. Consequently the mill paper in the bazar was no more than 

4 annas per lb. until the whole of that consignment had been exhausted. 

Mr. Gimvala. —When was this done? 

Mr. Hodgins .—That was done early in the year. 

President. —The fuller the facts and figures you can give us, the better. 

Mr. Hodgins. —The only thing in giving evidence like that is that we 
want to protect our own dealers who gave us the information, but the 
facts are such. I am perfectly certain, that the mill could not dispute it. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —You give, as art instance fo slaughtering prices, the sale 
of job lots. Is it your contention that they sell good quality paper as 
job lots? 

Mr. Hodovas. —Undoubtedly, I have examined a tremendous amount of 
their stock. I have seen on many occasions the dealers' job too. 

Mr.’Ginwala. —A certain amount of such paper is sold all over the woiTc* 

Mr. llodgins. —Nothing like to the extent they do here. Every mill 
has what we call “ retree ”, which is permitted up to a certain percentage. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much would you put it down at? 

Mr. Pooler. —It varies for different classes of paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the ordinary kinds, the cheaper kinds of paper 
costing between 2 d. and 4 d. per lb. 

Mr. Pooler. —I shall send you that later.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —How do you dispose of that? 

■ Mr. Pooler. —That is sold as job stuff. We don’t dispute that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you yourself buy job lots from the Continent? 

Mr. Pooler. —For import to India? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. 

Mr. Pooler.— We have too much experience of the Indian market to 
do that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I shall read to you what the Titaghur Paper Mills say 
about you. “ The chief offenders in this respect are Dickinsons themselves 
who buy cheap lots all over the Continent and dump them here.” 

Mr. Pooler. —There is a confusion as to the meaning of the phrase 
“ Cheap lots.” 

Mr. Ginwala. —Who created the confusion? 

Mr. Pooler. —We don’t challenge the statement that we are buying cheap 
lots. 

Mr. Ginwala.- —There is one thing common to the two, and that is that 
they are cheaper than they ought to he. 

Mr. Pooler. —I must entirely disagree with you. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am not saying anything to you personally. That is 
what these people say. 

Mr. Pooler. —We don’t buy job lots. We always buy well. If you 
make enquiries in the market you will find that Dickinson’s prices are on the 
high side. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The allegation was first made by you and it is met by 
a counter-statement. We cannot express any opinion, but we must elicit 
facts on which we can form some opinioif. 

Mr. Pooler. —We don’t contest the statement that we endeavour to buy 
in the cheapest possible market. All that we do is to import Continental 
papers into India ; but we do certainly deny that we buy cheap lots and 
dump it into India. 

President. —You say that the Titaghur job lot is quite as good as their 
ordinary paper. I presume it is in that sense that the Titaghur people say 
that you do the same thing. That means that you buy good quality paper 
as cheap as you can get it. 

Mr. Pooler. —We certainly do that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Somebody must sell at those rates in order that you may 
buy, is not that so? 

Mr. Pooler. —I do not know whether there is any instance where we 
actually bought stock from a mill on the Continent. All the tonnage we 
put down, we put down with the mill. We always placed orders for making 
lots. It may be 100 or 200 tons. 

*See Statement II (3), but the question put has not been explicitly 
answered. 
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Mr. Hodgins —We never buy f.i:-stock. 

Mr. Pooler. —It would not pay us. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They deny that they sell job lots on a very large scale. 
Can you establish that fact? 

Mr. Pooler, —We can give you prices. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What do you mean by “a large scale”? You make a 
statement like that and it is categorically denied. 

Mr. Pooler. —It is impossible to let you have definite tonnage. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the good of making a statement which you cannot 
substantiate ? 

Mr. Fooler. —We can substantiate it, if you care to test any of the 
up-country markets, Delhi or Lahore. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is you who are making the allegation. 

Mr. Pooler. —It has been denied. I can only give you comparative prices 
which T have offered to give. If there is no further need of testing the 
accuracy of that statement, the matter must rest there. 

Mr. Ginwala .—These instances you gave refer to cases in which you say 
that they slaughter their prices. That is another matter. But as regards 
job lots you say that they sell as job lot paper of standard quality. That 
is a different proposition. If you want to substantiate it, you must say 
“ so- and so bought 50 tons of job lot which was really standard quality.” 
Can you give such instances? 

Mr. Hodgins, —I might be able to persuade the dealer in Lahore to 
disclose that. 

Mr. Ginwala,. —I am afraid I must leave it at that. If you want to 
establish a proposition like that you have got to give evidence. We cannot 
allow these statements to lie made unless they are substantiated. It is our 
duty' to enquire into these things. 

Mr. Pooler. —We can only give you comparative prices. 

President. —In paragraph 14 you say “ These job lots are makings 
usually well up to the standard but sold at absurd prices. In consequence 
practically no competitive imported paper is to be found in these markets.” 
What are the markets you refer to? Do you refer to every market in India 
from Calcutta to Lahore? 

Mr. Pooler. —That was only a general statement of the case. 

President. —Then do you mean that no imported paper is being sold at 
a low price or that there is no imported paper in those markets ? 

Mr. Pooler. —Very' little imported paper competitive to these lines is to be 
found in those markets. 

President. —You have not made it clear what markets. 

Mr. Pooler. —I ought to have said that it is the up-country markets I 
am referring to. I was not thinking of Calcutta. 

President. —In paragraph 15 you say' “ A perusal of the balance sheets 
suggests that the present position of the mills is due to over-capitalization.” 
They have given us figures of capitalization. The present capitalization 
of the Lucknow mills is Rs. 4 lakhs, is that over capitalization for an outturn 
of 4,500 tons? 

Mr. Pooler. —How many machines have they' got? 

President. —Two. 

Mr. Pooler. —No, that is not the case. 

President. —Take the Bengal Paper Mills. Their present value, as it stood 
at the end of 1923, is 13 lakhs for a possible output of 8,000 tons, that is, a 
little over Rs. 150 a ton. The Titaghur figure is Rs. 45 lakhs for a capacity 
of 20,000 tons, or Rs. 225 a ton. None of these seem to me exaggerated 
figures. Whatever the present position of the mills may be due to, it is 


See Statement II. 
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■certainly not due to over-capitalization. I may say that we have made 
such enquiries as are possible as to the capital cost of establishing a new 
paper mill in India, and they said it would be about Rs. 800 to 900 a ton. 
I hope the actual cost would be less than that. 

Mr. Pooler. —The present cost of paper-making machinery is tremen¬ 
dously high. 

President. —I really think there is no use saying that the present position 
of the mills is due to over-capitalization. Allowance would have to be made 
in the case of any particular mill for the efficiency of its machinery and so 
on, but anything under Rs. 300 a ton is not high. I do not quite know 
what exactly was running in your mind there when you speak of “the 
burden of unproductive new plant nnadapted for use with the older 
machinery. 

Mr. Pooler. —1 was thinking of the bamboo plant in Burma. 

President. —If you put your criticism in the form that money has been 
spent in buying new plant which could have been better used, that would be 
intelligible. The point is that the Burma plant was bought entirely out 
of war profits, and it was not done out of borrowed money or out of any 
new capital raised. That is not hanging like a mill-stone round their neck. 

Mr. Pooler. —Except that it has had its effect on the existing position 
of the mill to-day. 

President. —Of course it is open to you to argue> that if, instead of 
purchasing this new plant for Burma, they had replaced the whole of their 
equipment they would be in a better position to-day. Then you say “ Such 
enterprises as are private owned and run in the interests of owners are 
showing excellent results,” Is that the India Paper Pulp Company you 
are referring top 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes. 

President. —I don’t think they consider the results in all respects as 
excellent. 

Then in paragraph 17 you say “ Owing to the succession of misfortunes 
that has overtaken paper industries in India. . , ” I am not quite sure what 
you are referring to? 

Mr. Pooler.— I was referring to one or two incidents of that kind. 
There were one or two attempts to float mills in the last few years which 
were very unfortunate, owing to lack of knowledge of cost of manufacture 
and so on, and it was to these that I was referring, also to the older 
concerns, namely the. Bally Paper Mills and the Imperial Paper Mills. 

President.— -They did not come into existence at all. 

Mr. Pooler. —N*o, they never did actually function; of course the 
Gwalior Mills too. 

President. —At the end of that paragraph you say “ it is doubtful whether 
money would be forthcoming from the general market in support of new 
ventures at the present time.” I think that is precisely the argument that 
Messrs. Andrew Yule and Company used to establish the case for protec¬ 
tion, that “ unless you give us protection we cannot raise any capital,” 
and therefore this argument that you use is not an argument against 
protection. 

Mr. Pooler—It is not an argument against protection, but I was rather 
trying to anticipate any idea that the grant of protection would necessarily 
mean that you would attract capital. It usually does. In protected 
countries the result of protection was to attract capital. Take Australia, 
for instance, in the early days; America, again after the Mackenna tariffs. I 
was only mentioning that the general position of the paper trade aggravated 
by these incidents where there have been failures in the past would probably 
militate against the operation of that general law. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —What is the position of the paper manufacturers now at 
Home—are they rolling in profits? 

Mr. Pooler. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Some of them are running at a loss? 

Mr. Pooler. —Of course there have been quite a number of failures, but 
they have been mainly confined to mills that changed hands at enormous 
prices after the war. There was a combine which included about 5 or 6 
of the leading paper mills. That combine went into liquidation just about 
a year ago and dragged down with it the five mills. Of these particular 
mills one at any rate was able to operate at a fairly profitable price almost 
immediately afterwards because of the relief from overheads. Among these 
mills there were one or two making Esparto papers. Esparto paper manu¬ 
facture is at the present time in a very prosperous condition. Practically 
all the Esparto mills in the North of England and Scotland are showing very 
good results, but the free printing mill, generally speaking, is not very 
prosperous. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does not Great Britain at the present moment feel the 
(competition from the Continent ? 

Mr. Pooler. —It always has done. It is finding it more and more difficult 
in certain directions to compete against the Continent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Competition from Central Europe particularly has been 
acute? 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The result is that prices have gone down? 

Mr. Pooler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing there is no improvement in the price, will the 
mills he able to carry on? 

Mr. Pooler. —I should doubt whether they will. The English mills are 
meeting the position now by cutting down their cost of administration. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much further can they go now? 

Mr. Pooler. —They are getting down right to the bottom floor at the 
present time. 

Mr. Ginwala— That has its effect on the Indian industry naturally, 
has it not? 

Mr. Pooler. —It must have reflex action on the Paper industry of the 
world. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The paper manufacturers, who are well organized on 
a pretty large scale and so are able to pass through a period of depression, 
survive; others have to die. If prices in Europe go down and become un- 
remunerative, prices have got to go down here. In Europe the industry is so 
organized that it can stand temporary fluctuations in price. Unfortunately 
the industry in this country is not so organized. What is going to happen 
to the industry unless it is able to organize itself? I mean you have got to 
start at some point. You cannot start with a reserve of 10 millions, you have 
got to build that up. The case that these mills are putting forward is that 
Europe is at present exporting goods into foreign markets at a price at which 
they cannot sell in their own country. As a matter of fact the trade papers 
also do show that, in order to keep the mills running, they have got to get 
such prices as they can, and naturally these prices they get are lower than 
any price they get at Home in many cases, because they have got to get rid of 
their stocks. 

Mr. Pooler. —Export prices are always below domestic prices, just as in 
the case of Indian mills their price at Lahore was always lower than the 
price in Calcutta until an agitation was raised a little time ago by the 
Calcutta dealers which compelled them to release what little reserve they 
had 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Then they further say that even the domestic prices are 
unremunerative in some cases, that these prices do not give them any 
profit. Is that correct? 

Mr. Pooler. —In answer to that I can only say that we declared 10 
per cent, last year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That you cannot say is the general position of the 
industry, can you ? 

Mr. Pooler. —No. I think we were at just about the limit mark. But 
many other mills quoted 7|, 5 and 6, others of course were definitely in 
a bad way. Generally speaking, one cannot make any statement as regards 
the Paper industry to-day but that it is in a depressed condition. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And you consider the prices have more or less reached 
rock bottom? 

Mr. Pooler. —Certainly as regards England. If the English manufac¬ 
turer were able to do it, he would increase the price and he would cut out the 
conditions of orders that add to his cost of making. But the present position 
is that he cannot afford to do that, he has got to take.the thicks with the 
thins and be satisfied with the market price, 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is the price that the Indian manufacturer at 
present gets. 

Mr. Pooler. —Does he get it? That is the point. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you expect the Indian manufacturer to do better 
than tlie British manufacturer? 

Mr, Pooler. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is the position just now, is it not? 

Mr. Pooler. —I think that does arise. The conditions through which 
we are passing, both in Europe and in India and elsewhere, are the just 
reflection of the general commercial position throughout the world, and 
this the Indian mills cannot expect to escape. 

President, —If the present low prices are about the limit, and if there 
is danger that the Indian mills may disappear out of existence but could hold 
their own provided they survive now, then there would he a case for protec¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Pooler ,—On the other hand, what I have noticed is this, that two or 
three years ago the demand was for 20 per cent, import duty. 

President. —Naturally, prices were a good deal higher then, 

Mr. Pooler. —Now it is 10 per cent. It has to be established that the 
conditions are what they claim to he, and if any tariff is projected it should 
be fixed at such a figure as relates to the existing conditions. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the inference that we are to draw from these 
facts—that the industry is in this condition very largely owing to the 
fact that prices have gone down as a result of the exchange and various 
other causes, is not that the position? 

Mr. Pooler. —It is not wholly and solely due to that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Quite so, hut the point is that they are not solely respon¬ 
sible for the prices they are getting. 

Mr. Pooler. —I am not prepared to give a direct answer to that question. 
I should like to say before closing that I want to make the position of my 
firm clear in relation to the manufacture of paper in India. As I have 
said during the examination, we are interested in local manufacture and 
we have in the past investigated a number of propositions, but we have never 
found one that seemed to he practical enough to warrant our putting money 
in the country. I do not want the impression to he formed that we are 
opposing protective proposition for India “as such” or the idea that we 
are opposed to local manufacture. We were at one time agents for the Bengal 
Paper Mills and also of the old Imperial Paper Mills. Both m Australia 
and South Africa, and again in India, we have embarked iii local manufacture 
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of stationery wliere we hare considered the prospects favourable. We have 
sunk big capital in block and buildings in our stationery factory 
at Kamarhatty. If it is proposed to put import duty on paper, what I 
say is this, it is going to re-act detrimentally on your subsidiary industries 
such as printing presses, our own and other stationery factories and so on. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Supposing protection is given that may induce your firm 
to reconsider its position as to whether it should establish an industry in this 
country? 

Mr. Pooler .—Not unless we have more facts than we already have that 
paper can be manufactured at a competitive price here. Mr. Sindol is our 
own Consulting Chemist. 

Mr. Ginwala.—He has reported very favourably on the bamboo paper 
proposition. 
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Witness No. 10. 

MESSRS. BATTEY AND KEMP. 

A.— Whitten. 

Statement I. — Representation, dated the 11th October 1921f. 

I desire tlie privilege of submitting to the Tariff Board my views regarding 
the application of the Indian Paper Mills for additional protection by means 
of an increase in the customs duty or by bounty. 

As the Board is entitled to demand the basis of my opinions I beg to 
submit that I have been engaged in the wholesale paper business for the past 
22 years. During this period I have dealt in England, under free trade— 
Canada under protection (with preference in respect to British goods). The 
United States under protection amounting almost to prohibition and India 
under practically free trade to its present state of protection. I have also had 
dealings with the Continent of Europe in respect to the products of those 
countries from whom competition is alleged to be most severe. 

At present I am representing American and Norwegian firms of wholesale 
paper exporters. 

My experience, however, has been entirely in distributing and I am not 
acquainted with manufacturing details beyond the knowledge that is automatic¬ 
ally acquired in dealing with different grades. 

At the outset may I state that in a protected country where the local 
production is insufficient to meet its requirements, cost of manufacture as a 
basis of selling price tends to give way in favour of the cost of importation of a 
similar article. That Indian Mills fully appreciate this point is evidenced by the 
dividends which were distributed during the war and immediate post war 
period when conditions corresponding to the above were brought about. 

I would also like to draw the attention of the Board that the protection at 
present enjoyed by the Indian mills does not consist only of 15 per cent, 
customs duty. Packing and freight constitute indirect but equally effective 
protection of another per cent, or more and the 15 per cent, duty is, as 
regards most of the papers produced in India, based on a series of fictitious 
values which bear little or no relation to market prices or to the cost of 
replacement which is the real market price under conditions of ample supplies. 
It is difficult to understand how these tariff values have been arrived at unless 
they are supposed to be local retail prices in which case importers are placed 
in the absurd position of being compelled to pay duty on duty and on both 
their own and the retailers profit. I would urge that now that supplies are 
freely available an early return to the former system of charging duty on 
invoice value is highly desirable in justice to the public. 

However, as regards present conditions, the fact is that the Indian mills 
*re enjoying protection to the extent of 25 to 35 per cent, and after having 
been established for some 40 years they consider themselves impelled to seek 
assistance usually reserved for infant industries. 

It is noteworthy that, in one case, a mill owned and run by Indians has 
been successful in earning steady profits and that the evidence tendered on its 
behalf substantially weakens the cause. I submit that it also gives. cause 
for serious consideration as to whether the anachronism which is seen in few 
places besides India—I refer to the system of Managing Agents—is suited to a 
commodity like paper in which competition is experienced from sources not 
so handicapped. 

I would also draw the attention of the Board to the fact that protection 
has been claimed as regards all grades of paper despite the fact that there 
&re very many varieties which are not made in India and which, I venture 
to suggest there is no intention of making in India. I take the liberty of 
enclosing samples of some of these varieties and although the tonnage of each 
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may not in itself be large, in the aggregate it will amount to a very considerable 
figure. 

I assume also that in any increased tariff “ Old News Papers ” would be 
included. This is an item of very large porportions, the papers being imported' 
for the purpose of making paper bags and for use as wrapping. They might 
be termed the “ poor man’s wrapping ” and on this—amongst other things— 
5 line with which the Indian mills can never hope to compete—protection is 
demanded. 

I understand from page 1 of the Press Communique in the published 
report, that the application for protection of newsprint has been withdrawn 
so that I assume this does not call for further consideration as a classification, 
i would enquire, however, as to how it is proposed to discriminate. Mention 
is made of mechanical newsprint but newsprint made on fast running paper 
machines for use on fast running newspaper presses may contain as much as 
25 per cent, chemical pulp. In addition if for any reason newsprint containing 
mechanical wood is exempted it is equally logical to exclude any other paper 
containing mechanical wood on the same grounds. 

I assume also that there is no intention of imposing a higher duty on 
strawboards, paste boards, millboards, box boards, etc., as although this is 
referred to (page 882) no application has been made on this point. 

Comparison has been made between the paper industry and the jute and 
cotton industry. The jute industry clearly is not analogous and, in any case, 
there can be no proper comparison between industries in which it pays to 
cultivate the raw material and one in which natural products have to be 
relied on. 

Complaint has been made that duties levied on such articles as chemicals 
are a handicap in competition. This is almost entirely a fallacy as the price 
of an imported paper must naturally include the cost ol ! the chemicals, etc., 
used in its manufacture and the importer indirectly pays duty not only on the 
chemical but on the cost of handling and on the capital outlay of the 
manufacturer. 

It is stated that the Indian mills have to be prepared to make a larger 
range of papers than in Europe. This is, I think, open to question but is 
certainly the practice to concentrate on as few grades as possible. As, however, 
it is always possible to accumulate orders for a particular grade until they 
are sufficient for an economical run I am unable to believe that this affords 
any particular handicap. In addition, in view of the fact that India only 
produces one-third of her consumption, it is impossible to believp that it 
would Hot be quite within the ability of the mills to concentrate more on the 
grades tihey are best fitted to produce and to omit those which are objectionable. 
I do not believe the dealers are able to compel the acceptance of assorted 
orders which are not Welcome. It would appear that from the mills’ own state¬ 
ments that they are “ stockists ” rather than “ salesmen.” 

It has been stated that whereas the English mills will not make below 8|- lbs.-, 
foolscap the Indian mills are compelled to make down to 6 lbs. This incidentally 
is the weight to which a large number of the Continental mills make and it 
tends to show' that it is not from English paper that the mills are experiencing 
competition but from the Continental, i.e., from wood papers and not from' 
grass. If the Indian mills were producing a grass paper equal to the Esparto 
papers they would have no difficulty in imposing the same conditions. 

The statement has been made that Continental paper is being shipped to 
England and there re-wrapped and labelled and re-shipped to India. I would 
like to point out that the minimum cost of this operation would be in the 
region of £7 per ton. It is doubtful whether the difference in price between 
the Continental paper and a similar British Grade would be as much and, in 
any ease, it would pay the merchant better to sell it in its original form. 

Great stress has been laid on the statement that a shortage of wood pulp 
is imminent. Particular reference has been made to the rumours which are 
alleged to have been current in 1019-20. It has been mentioned that the- 
soaring prices were due to the unprecedented demand for paper when the 



■world was attempting to Tepleriish its stocks depleted throughout the war 
period: 

As regards exhaustion of wood pulp supplies I send a copy of a book 
entitled “ Paper ” produced by the Canadian Export Paper Company showing 
that there is sufficient timber in Canada suitable for wood pulp to last for a 
minimum of one hundred and sixty years at the present rate of consumption 
without taking reafforestation into consideration. 

The enclosed quotations * from the World’s Paper Trade Review, dated 
August 22nd, will throw an interesting light on the North American Pulp Wood 
•situation. 

It is stated that dealers make a large profit on cheap imported papers under 
.cover of the price of the cheapest local make. This is not a fact. Prices in the 
bazar are governed more by supply and demand than by cost, price. 

It has been stated by Mr. Ginwala that the recommendations for protection, 
if made, must not cover paper that is not made in this country. The claims 
of the Indian mills do cover paper not made in this country and although each 
Item may not be large the aggregate is considerable. 

Practically all witnesses have mentioned the inefficiency of Indian labour. 
As the industry has been established over 40 years there should be at least two 
generations of the “ hereditary paper makers ” which seem to be such an 
essential feature of the paper industry. Perhaps labour has experienced the 
•same encouragement as the superior staff as regards Indianisation. 

It is stated that India offers great natural advantages for the establishment 
•of a paper mill industry. On the contrary it is difficult to imagine a country 
where there are so many draw backs. The prime necessities -are raw 
material, clean, regular water supply and power in sufficiently close proximity 
to ensure economical production. The evidence adduced is all to the contrary 
tad even as it is mills have not taken advantage of the most easily reached 
raw material. 

It is worthy of attention that the Grass Mills state that there are ample 
supplies within sufficiently easy reach to make them a commercial proposition. 
Apparently none of these reserves are yet being tapped and only received 
attention when financial conditions at the mills became serious. Is.the con. 
•suming public to be mulcted on account of the lack of enterprise of a 
particular industry? 

It has been stated that Indian mills can produce the finest papers. This is 
•almost too absurd to require refutation as they cannot hope to make finer 
Bonds, Writings and Ledgers. Even their own field they cannot match the 
-attached samples of Esparto and Sulphite Bond papers. Yet these papers 
which they cannot make will be included in protection if granted. 

Sabai grass has the advantage of giving good bulk and strength but the 
Indian mills do not turn out as clean a paper as either the British or Continental 
mills. Esparto is poor in strength but gives good bulk and a surface which 
I have never seen equalled by a local production. Whilst Sulphite Pulp gives 
•strength I believe the manufacturers pay more attention to surface and 
formation which are the more important points. 

It, is stated with Sabai grass can be made paper which will compare with any 
imported paper presumably made from similar materials. If this is the case 
it might be pertinent to enquire why after forty years experience this has 
never been done and why, when a paper worthy of the name is required 
recourse is had to imported wood pulp. One reason why Indian paper has 
not been able to compete is that the local mills have never heen able—-or 
alternatively have never cared—to produce paper which is equal in quality 
To the imported, and to compare Sabai grass paper with Esparto paper as far 
as the local mills production is concerned can only be described as absurd. 
If it is true that Sabai is one of the finest paper making materials extant, it 
-would seem that it is the lack of enterprise which has prevented improvement 
that is partly responsible for the present financial situation of the Indian mills. 


* Enclosure I. 
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Dumping—this much abused word has been used very freely by all the appli¬ 
cants for protection but very little beyond quotations from Trade Journals has 
been adduced in support. T believe the correct definition to be that of “ selling 
to another commercial centre at a price lower than that charged for the same 
article under the same conditions in the nearest commercial centre to the point 
of manufacture.” If this version is accepted I believe it will not be possible 
for any supporting evidence regarding the alleged dumping to be presented. 
It is, however, interesting to note that this is the very system adopted by the 
Titaghur Paper mills in their dealings with upeountry towns and Bombay,, 
although they protest vehemently against foreign firms being allowed the same 
privilege. 

It is obviously impossible, for a country, in which the paper trade relies very 
largely on exports for its existence, to practice dumping extensively, otherwise, 
in order to recoup its losses, it would have to charge so highly for its internal 
sales that it would be possible for those foreign countries in which the surplus 
product was being dumped, to sell their product in the dumping country. It is 
also clear that if dumping was practiced to any extent it would take place 
in countries where the consumption was large and where competition from local 
mills would necessitate cut prices and not in India where local production is 
only a fraction of the total consumption. 

For example Norway exports between 65 and 10 per cent, of its production 
in Sulphite Pulp and approximately 85 per cent, of its production in paper. 
It is obviously impossible for such a country to practice dumping to any 
extent. 

Sweden exports 91 per cent, of its production of chemical pulp and 76 per 
cent, of its paper. 

It is interesting to note that the mills produce approximately 86 tons of 
pulp per annum for each person (administrative and labour) employed and 
approximately 29 tons of paper. This compares with about 4|- tons per man 
(in respect to labour only) taking the figures of the Upper India Couper Paper 
Mills, Bengal Paper Mills and the India Paper and Pulp Company. The 
Titaghur figures for labour includes the collection of grass so are not available 
for comparision. 

Norway employs about 15,000 persons producing 250,000 tons paper (and the 
necessary pulp for same) and exporting 222,000 tons of pulp. This gives an. 
average of over 16 tons of paper and 15 tons of pulp total 31 tons for each 
person. 

If, however, the allegation of dumping have referred to selling at cost or 
below both in the home country and for exports, it is clear that this must 
result in either the dosing of the mill or a reduction in cost of production 
which would then make the “ Dumped ” price a legitimate one. 

I believe that, in respect to these allegations, the only one that had any 
cause for consideration was that of depreciated exchanges, but that situation 
was ameliorated (and has been removed to such an extent that the countries 
of depreciated exchanges are unable, to compete in a number of lines) by the 
introduction in Germany of the Renter mark which necessitated the payment, 
of workmen on a gold basis. 

If, however, depreciated exchanges are admitted as an argument for protec¬ 
tion, I assume that I would have the support of local mills in an application- 
for a reduction in duty in the ease of paper from the United States, on the 
ground of appreciated exchange. 

If the evidence is to be believed, foregin mills are selling at prices which 
are not less than 30 per cent, below' cost of production—thjs means (assuming 
under the alleged dumping that one-fourth of their output is exported) they 
are selling for home consumption at 10 per cent, above cost in order to carry 
on without loss but also without profit. The difference between home price 
and export price would therefore be a minimum of 40 per cent, and not a 
shred of evidence has been adduced in support of what must be a glaring, 
fact if true. 

In my remarks regarding quality exempt the India Paper and Pulp Com¬ 
pany which is operating the only mill that produces paper from indigenous 
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pulp which can be compared with the imported article. Somewhat extravagant* 
statements have been made as to the extent to which Bamboo Pulp can replace 
other materials but it would seem clear that only Bamboo can make India 
self-supporting as regards paper and on the evidence given by the India Paper 
and Pulp Company based on their experience during the past two years, the 
outstanding statement is that with large scale production protection would not 
be necessary and that not only India be able to supply India’s needs but she 
would also be able to compete in the world’s markets for pulp. If this is 
true, why the need of protection—why should the Indian public finance the 
large scale production which will be self-supporting. 

I note there is no assertion of dumping as regards pulp by those mills which 
use imported pulp. As I am to assume that the mills in question would not 
have -withheld this fact if it had been their opinion merely because it was to 
their disadvantage, I take it that the allegations regarding dumping do not 
apply to pulp. This is important as the relation of the cost of unbleached pulp 
to the cost of the finished article forms a more dr less accurate guide as to 
whether this dumping actually exists and also as to whether the present 
condition of the mills lies in interna! maladies. 

The cost of unbleached pulp imported is stated to be £11 f.o.b. The' 
cheapest Woodfree paper would cost about £28 f.o.b. The works cost of 
unbleached pulp and finished paper are stated by the Indian mills as follows :— 

Mills. Unbleached Pulp. Finished Paper, 


Rs. Rs. 

Bengal Paper Mills ..... 32.9 519 

Titaghur Paper Mills . 269 540 

Upper India Couper Paper Mills . . . Not given. 681 

India Paper and Pulp Company . . . 265 457 


If these figures are accurate then Titaghur is converting at about the 
same percentage as foreign mills and both Bengal and India Paper and Pulp 
Company are doing much better. This, as I do not think any of the mills 
will claim greater efficiency than European mills, does not support them their 
claims regarding dumping. 

It is also worthy of special note that although the cost of finished paper 
to the Upper India Mills is so much greater than their competitors as to 
wipe out the advantage they may have of proximity to markets, this mill has 
been able to carry on very successful and pay dividends which should satisfy 
the most exacting of shareholders. 

As has been stated by the Board the question of whether dumping is being 
practised or not does not affect the issue, if the industry is proved to be 
worthy of protection. The reason that I have devoted so much space to 
the item is the fact that it has been made the principal ground of the Indian 
mills claim and that they are aware that unless they can establish their con¬ 
tentions by convincing evidence their claim must fail as they have no other 
grounds on which to base an appeal. 

Even if the European mills were selling below cost, I do not think it 
would be suggested that this would amount to 25 per cent, and this per¬ 
centage is the minimum protection, the Indian mills are granted at the 
moment it is clear that they are not experiencing unfair competition, or 
even as keen competitions that to which they were subjected before the war 
when tlieir protection was only that of freight plus 5 per cent, duty on 
actual invoice cost. They are, therefore, in a better position as far as im¬ 
ports are concerned than ever before in their history. 

• It is stated that the proposed increase in duty will not result in a rise 
in prices. It can hardly be credited that this is put forward for serious 
attention. From previous experience it would appear to be certain that the 
mills would take advantage of every pie of increase, that protection would 
enable them to exact. The cost of imported papers would inevitably rise 
and it is inconceivable that the cost of local papers would not also be affected 
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.n the same proportion. At present 25 per cent, to 30 per cent, of a bazar- 
dealer’s capital both for stock and working is tied up in duty. An increase 
of 10 per cent, means that he will either have to invest a larger amount or 
reduce his stocks, and this applies as has been mentioned elsewhere to a large 
number of grades that there is no intention of manufacturing in India. 

It has been implied that the increase in duty will not result in a decrease 
in consumption and ingenuous efforts have been made to prove that the 10 
per cent, will only mean 7 per cent, increase in cost. Actually an increase in 
price has always resulted in decrease in consumption—the most striking 
example being the occurrences of 1920-21 when soaring costs brought about 
what was known as the “ buyers strike.” Also the gentleman who worked 
out 7 per cent, overlooked the fact that it is on a greatly enhanced tariff 
value and will actually amount to 12J per cent, to 17£ per cent, that the 
dealer will require profit on his increased capital outlay. 

It is obvious that with their interests safeguarded, the local wholesale 
dealers would prefer to deal in a local product provided it was equal in 
quality and that the difference in price was not too great. Although the 
paper dealer themselves will undoubtedly bring this to your attention it is 
too important to be omitted. The dealers state that there has never been 
a time when the local mills have taken any steps to encourage the use of 
local papers or to make dealing in their papers attractive. It is stated that 
the mills have always endeavoured to do both a, wholesale and retail business 
at the same time by supplying to the wholesaler and selling to his customers 
■at the same or even better rates. The better rates might rather he termed 
better conditions, viz., no brokerage and free delivery to destination, but 
the result is the same. 

The system of selling also is stated to be of the most expensive form, I 
am informed that no less than 51 per cent, is given away in one form or 
other in addition to the cost of considerable establishments (I am informed 
that one mill keep four Europeans in its Calcutta office alone). It is also 
understood that the mills keep expensive godowns in Calcutta to carry stocks 
of paper and this is a matter that is difficult to understand when there are 
so many wholesale dealers who would take this burden off the mills shoulders 
if there was any encouragement. 

A great deal has been said about the need of expert supervision and its 
effect on finished cost. Whilst this is not questioned the industry is not an 
infant one and after over 40 years it would appear that no serious attempt 
has ever been made to educate a less expensive class of expert with the 
exception of one mill (Lucknow) and that is the only mill that can show 
steady profits. 

Too great attention cannot be given to the fact that the Indian mills 
(with the exception of the India Pulp and Paper Company) are operating 
with machines which by no stretch of the imagination can be called up-to-date 
though they may have been kept in good repair—that in some cases at least 
they operate under a wasteful system of distribution—that little or no effort 
lias been made to improve the quality of their output—that there has been 
a tendency to discourage the large bazar dealers from handling their papers 
rather than the reverse—that the promises of lower costs are all in the air. 
Against this they are competing with highly organised mills in Europe 
operating under conditions of strict economy and high efficiency—with a 
standard of quality which in many cases can hardly be improved. Yet the 
local mills are able to obtain for their inferior papers a considerably higher 
price than that at which the imported papers are selling. Is not the con¬ 
clusion forced on one that if the mills will produce what they claim—paper 
■equal to imported—they will have no difficulty in securing the additional 
tonnage necessary to enable them to carry on an economical basis without the 
need of additional protection. 

It would seem that the Titaghnr Paper Mills are writing off the cost of 
their ill-advised bamboo venture from profits on the paper mill although 
They state that the two are entirely separate. If this is correct it would appear 
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that they are using funds which should really be available for development, 
of the paper mills or for dividends. 

Is it possible that this partly explains their present condition inspite of 
the fact that in the report for the six months ending September 30th, 1923, 
the Chairman was able to state that for the last three months of the half-year' 
the mills had been working at a profit. May it also not be pertinent to 
enquire why this condition has not continued in view of the fact that the 
price of foreign papers has advanced considerably since that date. 

It has been stated that the reason for selling up-country at the same 
price f.o.r. destination as to Calcutta is that foreign competition compels 
this procedure. I do not believe that any up-country dealer imports on 
other terms than c.i.f. Bombay, Calcutta or Karachi and I do not know of 
any up-country dealer buying at better than those at the ports. 

Whilst it is not possible to blame the mills for seizing the opportunity 
of asking for protection offered by the change in policy, it is extraordinary 
to note that it is only with the arrival of bad times that the mills have found 
it necessary to reduce their costs and to run their establishments on more 
economical lines. The question arises, however, as to why the tax-payer 
should provide the funds to enable them to carry on whilst improvements, 
which should have been taken in hand in proper time, are affected. 

There is nothing to prevent figures being established on their present costs 
as European prices are rising so that with the economies promised for the 
current year the mills will not need protection. 

It is stated that given a period of security from competition “ there is 
no doubt ” that India will be able to defy competition and will also assume 
an important position in the ranks of the world’s producers of pulp and 
paper. It is very doubtful whether there is any conviction behind this state¬ 
ment despite its emphasis. It is clear from the evidence that this result 
cannot be attained from grass or imported pulps and that therefore it must 
come, if at all, from bamboo. It is my impression that and it is supported 
in evidence that the original intention of the India Paper and Pulp Company 
was to manufacture pulp only, relying on the local paper mills to convert 
it into paper, and that it was the refusal of these mills to use the bamboo 
pulp that decided the Company also to manufacture paper. The other mills 
having declined what now proves to be their one chance of salvation appeal 
to Government to save them from the results of their own lack of foresight. 

It has been stated that there is a fear of competition from inferior 
papers being substituted. It is true that a certain percentage of mechanical' 
wood can he put into a paper and that outwardly it will not suffer to a 
great extent in appearance but the Indian dealer is well aware of the 
tendency of these papers to discolour quickly as well as of the loss of strength 
and durability and in my opinion there is at the present moment, in spite of 
the advantage in price, far less paper containing mechanical wood being 
imported than there was in pre-war days when the difference in price was 
much less than it is now. 

The public are asked to provide funds for a future trade which may or 
may not materialise and at the same time are told that other countries 
(possibly more efficient)' are experimenting and it is quite possible that, even 
tf the trade does come into being, it may not be in the hands of India. 

It would seem that the paper dealers and the general public are to be 
victimised to enable the large Indian mills to sell below cost to Government 
and to provide the funds necessary to support the dumping of local products 
in Bombay, Madras and up-country now that foreign competition prevents 
this sum being realised from the Calcutta merchants. 

The mills have chosen a time, possibly because it is the only opportunity 
that has been offered then, of claiming protection when the whole world is 
suffering from the same difficulties as themselves. They have not established 
that their disease has been caused by anything else than the prevalent slack¬ 
ness of trade. They were able to compete under more onerous conditions 
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in the past and there is no reason why they should not do so at present. They 
propose to effect economies which should already he in force. They have an 
unwieldy and inefficient system of management and distribution. They have 
an extravagant form of sales organisation. They have never encouraged the 
wider , use of their product. The principal cause of the difficulty (German ex¬ 
change) has already been considerably alleviated and may be expected to 
improve still further, so that the basis of their claim is already non-existent. 
It would seem that the question far from being one of external competition 
is rather one that the Indian mills have not readjusted themselves to post¬ 
war conditions with the same speed as in Europe and that if they will put 
their own house in order they will not need the protection they seek. This 
-affects principally the Titaghur Paper Mills and the Bengal Paper Mills. 
The case of the Upper India Couper Paper Mills requires no argument from 
me. In the case of the India Paper and Pulp Company the improvement in 
European conditions applies equally with the other mills and whilst it is 
perhaps hardly within the scope of iny protest to make a suggestion it would 
■seem that a little co-operation, instead of hitter competition between them 
and the mills using imported pulp, would result in the use of bamboo pulp in 
sufficient quantities to enable the India Pulp and Paper Company to erect 
an economical 10,000 ton plant which from their own figures would make 
protection unnecessary. 

As, therefore, I believe that the Indian mills are in a position to effect 
such economies that they will be able to face competition as it is now without 
assistance and that the fact that these economies have not already been put 
into effect is due entirely to the mills own omissions. I submit that a grave 
injustice will be done to the paper trade as a whole and to the Indian public 
if any further protection is granted and that if, under such circumstances, 
protection is given, then any firm or individual who has suffered financially 
since 1920 would be equally entitled to claim that Government should make 
.good his losses, 

I may add that there appears to be no reason why Government should 
have any special sympathy for the shareholders particularly those of the 
Upper India Couper Paper Mills, The Titaghur Paper Mills and the Bengal 
Paper Mills as they, in addition to regular dividends, have had their entire 
capital returned to them by way of unusually high dividends during the last 
few years. 

If desired, I shall he pleased to appear before tile Board for examination. 


Enclosure I. 

Extract from the World’s Taper Trade Review, dated August 22nd, 192 i. 

According to a recent report the critical situation of the paper industry 
"has become further accentuated not only on account of the high prices of 
raw materials, railway rates, taxes and bank rate of interest, and the 
increased restrictions in production and the consequential rise in the prime 
costs, hut also because the foreign trade has got in a state of almost complete 
stagnation, although the mills have accepted orders leaving hut the most 
modest profits so as not to lose foreign customers. 

In the markets of the world paper is being offered at slaughter prices on 
consequence of over-production, with the result that the German mills are 
unable to compete as the prices of wood for paper production are still too 
high. The mills reckon on a further fall in the prices of the wood but is 
considered that they ought not to take this into account in their estimates 
as conditions with wood may become quite other than what is expected. 

During the first half of 1924 the production of paper has amounted to a 
reduction of 40 per cent, as compared with the same half in 1923. It is 
feared that these figures will scarcely be reached in the present half-year 
unless the export trade shows a substantial improvement. 
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A considerable diminution is reported in the export of news-print (partly 
made of wood) as well as of special papers of all kinds. This reduction is 
attributed to increased exports from Canada, Finland and Sweden and also 
to the decreased purchasing capacity of West European and oversea con¬ 
sumers. The demand from France and Belgium has greatly fallen off; busi¬ 
ness with Holland has become more restricted, chiefly through the forcing 
of exports by England, which are facilitated by long term credits, which have 
also prejudiced German business with Spain and South America. 

Business in packing paper has developed comparatively satisfactorily; a 
good market exists as always in warm season, for ordinary machine glazed 
packing papers, ordinary brown papers and the better parchment like grease¬ 
proof packing papers containing cellulose, particularly in the export trade to 
England and trans-marine countries. 


Enclosure II. 

Extract from World’s Paper Trade Beview, dated August 2nd , 1924. 

Canada leads the world in the supply of wood-pulp with 3,413,440,000 cords 
to her credit, says Mr. R. S. Kellgogg, Secretary to the Newsprint Service 
Bureau, which has just completed a survey of the industry. The dominion 
has three times as much available pulp wood as the United States its nearest 
competitor, he adds. The entire North American total is 6,224,324,000 cords 
of which Mexico has 360,000,000 cords, Central America, 300,000,000, Aklasba, 
138,000,000 and the West Indies, 70,000,000. Newfoundland and Labrador 
are included in Canada’s figures. 

Of this total only 12 per cent, or 750,000,000 cords of which Canada has 
517,000,000 cords, and the United States, 116,000,000 are available for the 
paper industry, according to present methods of manufactures, says 
Mr. Kellgogg. The other 38 per cent, will he required by the lumber allied 
industries. 

The Bureau’s survey places the annual pulp wood out of the United 
States at 5,000,000 cords and Canada’s at 4,000,000 cords. (A record com¬ 
prises 128 cubic feet, or a pile of three feet long, four feet high and four 
feet broad). 


Enclosure III. 

Extract from World’s Paper Trade Beview, August 22nd, 1924. 

All enquiries relating to the follo%ving quotations should he addressed to 
the Editor, 58, Shoe Lane, E.C. 4. 


Normal 

amount. 

Amount 

Paid. 

Name of Company. 

Last 

Dividend. 

Normal 

prices. 

$5 

$5 

Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Co., 8% cum. pref. 

8 

22—22 

. 1 

1 

Associated Paper mills, ord. . 

— 

1-1-3 

l 

1 

.. ,, ,, 8% Part pref. 

*• 

4—4-3 

1 

1 

Burnley „ . . ■ " . 

| 

17—19 

7 

7 

Bury, ord. (Gigg) . . . . 


41—51 

1 

1 

Caldwell’s . 

*• 

4-6—5 
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Normal 

amount. 

Amount 

Paid. 

Nam® of Company. 

Last 

Dividend. 

Normal 

prices. 

X 

1 

Carrongrove Mills, 8 % cum. pref. . 


1.5-15-3 

100 

100 

„ 6 J% 1 st mt. deb. 

•• 

90—90J 

1 

1 

Drawen Paper Mills, ord. 

10 

31—32 

1 

10 

„ „ pref. 

10 

15—16 

100 

100 

Dickinson (John) ord. 

10 

lf -14 

100 

100 

„ 3% cum. pref. 

5 

80—90 

100 

100 

„ 41% deb. 

4| 

84—89 

10 

10 

East Lancashire . 

10 

201—214 

5 

5 

„ bonus 

2-6 

42 _ 

100 

100 

- 

Empire Paper Mills (1922) 64% gua. 
1 st. 

61 

103—103 

10 

10 

• 

Hook (C. Townsend) & Co., ord.. . 

6 

71—8 4 

1 

1 

Invesek Paper Co., 1922 8 % cum. pf. 

8 

17-9—18-3 

too 

100 

„ „ 81 1 st mt. deb. . 

H 

321—93 

100 

100 

Kellner-.Partington 71 % gua. 1st nit. 
deb. stk. 

74 

99—101 

1 

1 

Lloyd (Edward) 7% cum. pref. 

7% 

24—25 

100 

100 

London Paper Milts 6% deb. . 

6 

954—96 

100 

100 

National Paper and Pulp (1920) 8 
p.c. 1st. mt. debs. 

8 

80—81 

1 

. 

1 

North Ireland .... 

-• 

15-17-6 

5 

5 

Olive and Partington 5% pref. 

5 

SJ-4 

5 

5 

Peebles (A.M.) & Son - . 

-• 

10—20 

5 

5 

„ 5% cum. pref. . 


16—20 

100 

.100 

„ 6% deb. . 

68 

80—85 

1 

1 

Rams bottom cum. pref. 


13—15 

1 

1 

Reed (A.E.) 6|% pref. . 

5* 

15—16-3 

100 

100 

„ 6% 1st mt. deb.. 

6 

96—99 

1 

1 

Star .. 

M 

15—16 

10 

10 

Spicers Ltd., cum. pref. . I 

5% 

6—64 

1 

1 

Wall paper manufacturers 

6 

24-3—24-9 

1 

1 

„ „ „ 5% cum. pf. 

5 

17-9—18-3 














Normal 

amount. 


Amount 

Paid. 


Name of Company. 


Last 

Dividend. 


Normal 

prices. 


1 

1 

___ 

Wall paper manufacturers def. 

-1 

io% ! 

21-21-8 

100 

100 

„ „ (1919) 1st deb. 


79—81 

1 

1 

Wiggins Peape ord 

2 

9-9—10-3 

1 

1 

„ .. 7%pref.. 

7 

19-19-6 

100 

,100 

„ ,, 8% 1st mt. deb. 

8 

103—103J 
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Statement II.—Supplementary statements submitted by Messrs. Battey and 
Kemp , Calcutta, dated the 15th December 1921. 

I thank you for your letter of the 11th December 1924, enclosing draft 
copy of my oral examination which J beg to return herewith duly corrected 
where necessary. 

2. In respect to the further information promised I give this as follows i~ 

(1) Evidence that the prices of foreign papers are increasing. 

I give the following instances and can support with documentary proof if 
desired : — 

A. Indian Account Book paper sold at £84 in May 1924, quoted for 

repeat at £38 in September 1924. 

B. Bank paper sold at £34 in January 1924, present price £36. 

0. Cream Laid (with Mechanical Pulp) sold in May 1924 at £29, 
present price £31. 

D. Cream Laid (Wood Free) sold in October 1924 at £33, sold in 

November at £34. 

E. Greaseproof sold in January at £29, sold in June at £30, quotation 

in November £31. 

F. Glazed coloured (with mechanical wood) sold in April 1924 at 

£21-10, quotation December £29. 

The last two are given to show that the increase is general. 
l2) Prices at which business has been done recently— 

A. Cream Laid at £33 and £34. 

B. Bank Paper at £40. 

(3) The samples of papers submitted are identified in the attached list. 

(4) Evidence as to the cost of dealing with Continental paper to make it 
appear as British : — 

Rs. a. p. 

Freight from Hamburg to London . . 15 0 0 

Unloading—Motor lorry to mills and un¬ 
loading there , . . . . . 20 0 0 

Unpacking, unwrapping, rewrapping and 
labelling with cost of new wrappers and 
labels . . , . . . . 20 0 0 

Export packing in hydraulic pressed bales 

and gunny . . . . . . 45 0 0 

Reloading and cartage to steamer . , 20 0 0 

Difference between freight from Hamburg 
(Rs. 25 per ton weight) and from London 
(Rs. 40 plus 5 per cent, per 40 cubic feet 
about 50 feet to the ton) . . . . 27 6 0 

147 6 0 = £7-7-6d. 


The unloading and cartage' and rewrapping and reloading charges are 
estimated—the other figures are actual charges. 
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(5) Evidence that the Tariff Valuations afford greater protection than is 
-apparent by the 15 per cent, nominal duty. 




Cost. 

Tariff 

@ £ Exc. 

@ i Exc. 



Valuation- 

doty. 

duty. 



£ 

a. n. 



A. 

Cream Laid (Mechanical) . 

29 

4 3 

19'3 

21-7 

B. 

Bank Paper 

37 

6 6 

24-6 

27‘7 

C. 

S/C Printing . 

32 

4 3 

18-5 

20-9 


The above 

are actual importations. 


D. 

Cream Laid 

33 

4 6 

19-9 

21-5 

E. 

Bank Paper 

39 

6 6 

23-3 

26-2 


The above represents orders that will be coming 

forward. 

It is my con- 


tention that the vast majority of papers coming out cost much less than the 
Tariff values and that they do not represent average prices so that the mills 
definitely receive greater protection than they admit. 

(6) Evidence to the effect that locally manufactured papers are being sold 
at higher rates than imported. 

This may be found on images 167, 190, 278—280, 286 and 322 of the 
Tariff Board’s report. 

3. If the Board desires evidence as to the rates that the bazar dealers 
are paying for similar imported lines I shall be glad to furnish it. 

4. It is interesting to note, in view of the claims of the India Paper Pulp 
Company for protection and the statement that they can produce the finest 
papers made in India, that they are unable to obtain for their paper as 
high a price as the Titaghur and Bengal Paper Mills are securing. It would 
seem as if the case for bamboo was weakened proportionally. 

5. In reading my evidence it would appear that I had not made myself 
clear in my explanation of my statement that “ unless the Indian mills can 
establish their contentions regarding dumping their claims must fail as they 
have no other grounds on which to make an appeal.” 

6 . If I may be permitted, at this stage, to restate my argument, I would 
like to do so as follows : — 

The Indian mills have made dumping the main ground in their appeal 
for protection as, if they cannot establish the fact that dumping exists, there 
is no reason why they should not be able to compete when the additional 
protection they enjoy at present, as compared with the past, is taken into 
aonsideration. Also that, unless they establish the fact that dumping exists, 
the fact they cannot compete rests with themselves and their own internal 
weaknesses the remedy for which does not lie in protection for which they are 
not entitled to require State aid in any form. 


Enclosure. 

■Samples of papers which a,re being imported into India. The Indian mills 
cannot make these qualities. 

1. M. G. Kraft. Imported in a variety of sizes and thicknesses. 

2. Unglazed White Tissues. Imported in various qualities and also in 
colours. 

3. M. G. Coloured Sulphate Wrapping. Imported in other colours and 
also in natural shade. 

4. Glazed Coloured News. Imported in various colours, sizes'and ■weights. 

5. Unglazed Coloured News. Imported in various colours. 
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6 . Manifold Bank Paper. Imported in white and various colours and also 
in laid. 

7. Match Wrapping Paper. Also in green. 

8 . M. G. Pressings. Imported in various colours and weights. 

9. Flint Glazed. Imported in various sizes and many colours. 

10. Art Paper. Imported in various sizes and weights. 

11. Unglazed Kraft. Imported in various sizes and weights. 

12. Unglazed Nature Brown. Imported also in M. G. and various weights. 

13. M. G. Poster Paper. Imported in various sizes. 

14. M. G. Sulphite. Imported in various colours and weights. 

15. M. G. Reddish Brown Wrapping. 

16. Greaseproof paper. 

17. Glazed Transparent Greaseproof, 

18. M. G. Sulphite Tissue. Imported also in colours. 

19. M. G. Envelope Paper. Imported in various weights. 


Statement 111.—Further representation submitted by Messrs. Battey and 
Kemp, Calcutta, dated 83rd December 1024. 

In the report published of the evidence given by the Titagliur Paper 
Mills last week it is stated that this mill has substituted for its original 
claim, the demand that protection be granted which will enable it to realise 
an average price of 4 annas 7} pies per pound for its product. 

This fresh claim * involves such changes as to constitute an entirely new 
proposition both in substance and effect and as such I desire the privilege 
of submitting an additional statement. 

May I first take the opportunity of pointing out, in respect to my claims 
that the method of local distribution is unnecessarily extravagant, that the com¬ 
missions to which I drew attention amounting to 51 per cent, are in addi¬ 
tion to the regular office expenses whereas the foreign firms who carry stock 
do not find it necessary to pay anything approaching these percentages 
and the import agents are limited to their commission which is, in 
all cases I believe, less than the extra brokerages paid by the local mills. As 
regards the new claims of the Titagliur Paper Mills. 

1. In the first place this effectively disposes of the statement that the- 
increased duty would not cause a rise in prices, in fact, a very heavy 
increase is foreshadowed. 

2. In a very brief review of the quality of the local product it is to be 
noticed that inspite of the claims of the manufacturers regarding the value 
of sabai grass and bamboo as paper making materials, the Controller of 
Printing and the representatives of printing firms who gave evidence, are 
emphatic in their preference of imported papers on account of the superior 
printing qualities. From this it appears that, in the cases of Titaghur 
and Bengal, after 40 years they have been unable to produce a paper which 
is satisfactory to the printer nor is there any prospect at present of their 
being able to do so. 

3. In the case of the India Paper Pulp Company they claim to he able to 

make a quality of paper equal to any imported. If this was the ease they 
would be flooded with orders and as a result would he able to command such a 
price that they would not need protection. Actually the facta are, as 
Stated in my letter of December loth, that their production is inferior in 
bulk and strength to that of Titaghur and Bengal and that they are unable 
to secure as high a price for their paper as is obtained by the other Indian 
mills. __ __ 

* Vide oral evidence of the Titaghur Paper Mills Company Ltd., dated 
December 1924. 
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4. In estimating what the effect of an average price of 4 annas 7£ pies per 
pound would be and basing roughly on the prices realized and the quantities 
manufactured respectively of writings, printings, badamis and browns, I 
estimate that this would mean approximately that the mills would expect 
to realize 5 annas 3 pies for writings, 5 annas for printings and 4 annas for 
browns and badamis. 

5. On the assumption that these figures are sufficiently accurate, the 
protection demanded would work out as follows in its effect on imported 
papers: — 

Writings costing say £34 per ton c.i.f, would require 43 per cent, 
duty. 

Printings costing say £30 per ton c.i.f. would require 54 per cent, 
duty. 

This also is on the basis of J exchange. If Is. 6 d. is taken the protection 
would he proportionately increased. 

If the mills are able to prove that this measure of protection is really 
necessary I believe that they will be compelled to abandon their contention 
that they will eventually be able to do without it and in that case ttiey 
fail to satisfy one of the three essential provisions laid down by Government. 

6 . The rates claimed represent higher prices than at any period of the 
mills existence, with the exception of the war and post war period, although 
•economies are stated to have been effected and a still further lowering of 
•costs is promised. 

7. Again taking f as the rate of exchange the prices which the Board 
is asked to assure, are far higher than that obtaining in England for far 
superior papers to those locally manufactured. For example the present 
mill price of pure Esparto papers is about 4fc/. per pound and these are 
papers with which the Indian mills would not pretend to compete as regards 
•quality. 

8 . The facts given above are indisputable and show’ that the fresh claim 
amounts, not to protection but to prohibitions. It is, in fact, an attempt 
•to bolster up the failing fortunes of the mills by compelling the public to 
use paper which, apart from special purposes have been tried and found 
wanting. Admittedly the local mills paper enjoys a monopoly in certain res-, 
pects hut, as the demand for such purposes has its limits, the mills propose 
.to make up the necessary tonnage not by improving their quality to the 
standard required by the printer, hut by making the cost of imported paper 
•so. high as to he unworkable. 

May I point out that the result of such a duty as 50 per cent, would he 
,to drive more and more printing out of the country to the great detriment 
•of a trade which employs far more people and involves far more capital 
than the paper mills. 

I suggest that the fact that such a proposal has been put forward for your 
serious consideration is, in itself, an admission of the truth of the conten¬ 
tions which have been put forward by the opponents of further protection 
4 han that given by the standard tariff. 
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MESSRS. BATTEY AND KEMP, CALCUTTA. 

B,—Oral. 


Evidence of Mr. W. K. BATTEY recorded at Calcutta on 
Monday, the 8th December 1924. 

President. —I should like to begin by thanking you for the trouble you have 
taken in preparing your evidence for the Board. It is quite clear that it 
must have taken a good deal of time and work. "We are much indebted to 
you for the assistance it is likely to give us. 

Mr. Battey. —I am sorry that so much of it is only opinions and that I 
cannot give more absolutely definite evidence. 

President. —One recognises that. Still it is always useful to have one side 
of the ease fully stated. I hope that it will not be necessary to examine you 
at great length, but you will understand that, if we pass over some of the 
arguments, it does not mean that we regard them as unworthy of notice. 

Are you appearing to give evidence on your own behalf or on behalf of 
your firm? 

Mr. Jtattey, —As a matter of fact I am Messrs. Battey and Kemp. I had a 
partner, but we separated sometime ago. 

President. —You have told us in the opening part of your statement that 
you have had a long experience of the paper trade. How long is it since 
you came to India? 

Mr. Battey. —I came back here in 1919. I was here from 1903 to 1910. 
Then I went Home where I remained for three years. After that .1 was for 
five years in Canada. 

President. —Do you import on a fairly large scale? 

Mr. Battey. —I would not say at present on a very large scale,' but a. 
fairly large scale. 

President. —What would it run to in a year? 

Mr. Battey .—It is very difficult to say. It was only in last February that 
I Started with this Norwegian firm, and prior to that I was representing a 
Canadian firm. We imported very largely during the boom period, and then 
on account of their losses they practically closed down on the Indian market. 

President. —There is not a great deal of paper coming from America to 
Lndia now, is there? 

Mr. Battey. —Very little. 

President. —The imports are mostly from Europe? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President. —In the middle of the first page you say that the existing duty 
already gives a substantial protection. There are one or two points I should 
like to clear up. Take the case of white printing. It is rather a miscellaneous 
entry but it includes all the commoner kinds of white printing. The tariff 
valuation is 4 annas 3 pies a lb., and under the law it is based on the local 
wholesale price. The duty ought to be deducted, and I think landing charges 
also, according to the provisions of f^e Sea Customs Act. Supposing this 
tariff valuation were arrived at in that way, I take it that it would mean 
that the local price actually paid including the duty was something like 5 annas 
a lb. Your contention is'that ordinary printing paper is not actually selling 
as high as that? 

Mr. Battey. —Quite so. 

President .—There is this of course to be remembered that at the time- 
when the tariff valuation was fixed—about this time last year—the rupee 
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sterling exchange was a great deal lower. Allowance would have to he made 
for that. What would be the actual selling price in Calcutta to-day of 
white printing paper? 

Mr. Battey. —My price would be about £32, but I believe it is coming 
cheaper still. 

President. —What price is that? 

Mr. Battey. —It is the c.i.f. price Calcutta. 

President. —Surely the price at which you would sell in Calcutta would be 1 
higher ? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. The bazar dealer might mate up 10 per cent, profit. 

President. —Messrs. John Dickinson and Company told us that, if their 
c.i.f. price was three annas, they would try to sell at 4 annas 6 pies. 

Mr. Battey. —They hold stock and they sell wholesale and retail. 

President. —Still, that is a price which has to be taken into account. 

Mr. Battey. —The duty is supposed to be on the value of the paper imported' 
or sold in similar quantities under similar conditions. 

President. —Similar to what? There is no question of similarity in the Sea 
Customs Act. 

Mr. Battey. —What I mean is this, if Dickinsons sell one ream at 4 annas: 
6 pies that is hardly a basis for duty. 

President. —What they told us was this. If the c.i.f. price was about. 
3 annas, then the local selling price erc-godown would be 3 annas 6 pies to 

3 aanas 9 pies without .duty. 

Mr. Battey. —I think that these must be the prices for comparatively 
small sales. My business is principally direct shipment to the dealers. I do 
carry a certain amount of stock, but my business is principally direct shipment 
to dealers. Their profit depends almost entirely on supply and demand. 

President. —There again the dealers will sell higher, and, after all, they are 
the real importers and you are merely an agent dealing on oommission or some 
arrangement of that kind. 

Battey. —Exactly. 

President.' —Then your price of £32 at the present rate of exchange is 
about 3 annas c.i.f, per lb,? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President. —It means that to-day the local price would be between 3 annas 
6 pies and 3 annas 9 pies? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President. —With the exchange as it was this time last year, 4 annas 3 pies 
may not have been so far out. 

Mr. Battey. —I think that prices have risen since last year also. 

President. —They have risen in some countries, but I don’t think that they 
have risen much. 

Mr. Battey. —The most glaring instaness are the Bank and Bond papers. 
They are valued at 6 annas 6 pies, hut the vast majority is coming in probably 
at 4 annas at the present moment. 

President. —It is necessary to remember that these tariff valuations are 
averages. Not only the lower valued paper but also the higher valued paper 
has to be taken into account, and I should like to draw your attention to the 
evidence given by a Bangalore printing firm. They made the same complaint 
about the present duties and then they gave the prices at which they were 
importing. In every case the duty was less than 15 per cent, on the prices 
they actually paid. One cannot ignore that side of it altogether. But in the 
case of the more expensive papers like Bank and Bond, the valuation is quite 
small. 

Mr. Battey. —The vast majority of Bank and Bond papers are coming air 

4 annas. 
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President. —Is that c.i.f.? 

Mr. Battey. —-Yes. At £32-4-0 c.i.f. German paper is corning in and 
I am myself selling at £39 to £40—that is comparatively good quality—so 
that, although unquestionably some firms are very favourably treated on the 
6 annas 6 pies basis, on the average it would be found very high;-that 
amounts to 62 per cent, surcharge on the cheaper Banks. 

President. —If the system is that the tariff valuation is an average, clearly 
the duty must be high on some kinds of paper and be low on other kinds; that is 
inevitable. A little further down, you refer to the Lucknow paper mill. I am 
not quite sure that I clearly understand what exactly the point of that 
paragraph is. You say that the evidence tendered on its behalf substantially 
weakens the case. I am not quite sure what is in your mind. 

Mr. Battey. —It is hardly related to the preceding paragraph. I was 
referring principally to the fact that the Lucknow mills have been able to make 
steady profits. I believe that it was partly due to investments. Still the 
Lucknow mills run by Indians and without Managing Agents—without any 
extra charges like that—were able to carry on comparatively successfully. 

President. —But since the war boom finished, they have not been 'making 
any profit at all, but steady and continuous losses. 

Mr. Battey. —That brings up the question whether this is really the right 
time for the investigation of the question of protection, when we are all 
suffering so heavily. 

President.—' That is not the precise point. What I want to know is 
what kind of statement in their evidence have you in your mind? 

Mr. Battey. —Their statement of profits. 

President. —I should be inclined to think that other parts of their evidence 
did weaken the case, but T don’t know that this part does so. They earned 
fairly large profits, but since the war they have been living on investments. 
However, I don’t think than the case for protection either stands or falls with 
the Lucknow Paper Mills. 

Mr. Battey. —The point really was that, if a firm was able to carry on at a 
profit under normal conditions, there was no case for protection. Of course, 
the conditions at present are not vet normal. The question that came up 
with me was that abnormal conditions could hardly be taken as a guide for 
granting protection. 

President. —In what respect do you consider that the conditions are 
abnormal? 

Mr. Battey. —I should say demand. 

President. —Do you consider that present prices are abnormal? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. The f.o.b. sterling prices are probably lower than they 
should be. 

President. —You think that they arc a little lower than they will probably 
be? 

Mr. Battey. —With the normal demand the prices will be higher; in 
fact they are going up. 

President. —Have you definite evidence of that? 

Mr. Battey. —I can give you actual evidence.' I can give you my own 
quotations. 

President. —Could you give us any figures about that which would fairly 
he typical? If there has been a rise in the prices in the last few months, at 
what date do you think that they were at the lowest? \ 

Mr. Battey.— I would have to refer to papers. 

President. —Could you give us the quotations of 1924 and the present 
quotations ? 

Mr, Battey. —I can give you an instance of this so-called Indian Account 
Book paper. It is a highly glazed Sulphite paper. I took an order for £34 
in March and the customer I wanted to repeat. I was wired back about six 
weeks ago that it was £38. 
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President. —That is exactly the kind of figures we should like to have. 

Mr. Batten. —If I can get any more I would be glad to send in.* 

President. —In what other respects do you consider that conditions are- 
abnormal? 

Mr. Battey. —Demand not only here but in other parts. 

President. —That affects the question of price? 

Mr. Battey. —Both work together. 

President. —Do you think that the demand in India is not normal just now? 1 

Mr. Battey. —My opinion would be that. I do not know whether I can 
support it in figures, but that is my opinion. 

President. —Do you think that there is slackness in the demand here just 
now to the same extent as in other countries? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

Mr. Gimvala. —Are imports going up in quantities? 

Mr. Battey. —I go round the bazar quite a lot, and I hear about the 
business there. Some firms will say for the last fortnight it has been good. 
It may slacken a little whereas this time of the year under normal conditions 
there should be a steady demand. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As regards the system of Managing Agents to which you 
refer, it seems to me that it is inevitable under the existing conditions in India, 
is it not? 

Mr, Battey. —In some cases it might be. 

Mr. Gin wala. —-We have been investigating into several industries, and you 
also know that there is iiardly an industry carried on on a very large scale- 
where they don’t have Managing Agents, 

Mr, Battey .—No. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is an element which has its evil aspects, but, on the other 
hand, the conditions of business are such that without Managing Agents in 
some cases it may be difficult even to start an industry. 

Mr. Battey. —I agree that it might have been absolutely essential in the- 
past, but the question arises whether it is r-eally necessary. 

Mr. Ginu-ala. —We cannot say so. We have got to take it as an existing, 
fact. 

Mr. Battey .—That is why I put in that paragraph about the comparison of 
the Lucknow mills with the Calcutta mills. 

President.— The weakness of that argument is that no one would accept the 
Lucknow Paper Mills as a model. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to your contention about the duty being higher 
in practice, would you be able to give us figures for 1924 of the imported 
prices of various kinds of paper that really compete against the Indian 
manufacture. 

Mr. Battey. —That is really in respect of printings. They make Banks and 
writings. These are the principal lines in the bazar and obviously those 
are imported in very large quantities, 

Mr. Ginwala .—If you could give us the prices at which business has 
actually been done, we would be glad to have them. 

Mr Battey. —Yes, I will send you.t 

Mr, Gimvala. —Will they be all e.i.f. prices? 

Mr. Battey .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t you quote ea-godown? 

Mr, Battey .—We do from stock, but I don’t carry very much stock. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Then of course you must see that the tariff valuation cut® 
both ways. The President gave you some instances in which the importers 

* See Statement II, para. 2 (1). 
f See Statement II, para. 2 (2). 
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paid less than they ought to, but generally speaking, supposing this year you 
paid on a higher tariff valuation in comparison with the actual import prices, 
next year the tariff valuation may be based on this year’s import prices plus 
allowance for any increase in the future. In that way it would appear that 
though you may lose in one particular year, you may gain, in the following 
year. 

Mr. Battey. —As a matter of fact, so long as one knows exactly what one 
has got to pay, it does not really make any great difference except when the 
tariff valuation is distinctly protective, that is above the actual value and 
not revenue producing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The duty of 15 per cent, is a permanent element in the 
Schedule. The tariff valuation is a varying element and it may vary one 
way or the other, so that it does not necessarily follow that on the whole 
you will lose on the tariff valuation. 

Mr. Battey. —Unless I import the same lines each year. 

Mr. Ginwala, —I am talking of the general tariff valuation. Supposing you 
pay this year a little more and if these prices are the basis of next year’s 
tariff valuation, next year you will pay less. 

Mr. Battey. —Quite so. 

Mr. Kale. —In paragraph 5 what you mean to convey probably is that the 
Indian price is governed by the foreign price; is that the idea? 

Mr. Battey. —Perhaps I can illustrate that. In Canada where they had 
protection you could work out from the Canadian price the cost of American 
paper by taking the Canadian mill price less the duty and the freight. The 
Canadian price was based on the cost of importing another country’s 
manufacture and not necessarily on their cost. 

President. —Everybody will admit- that. 

Mr. Kale. —It implies that the internal price is regulated by the import 
price or the foreign price. 

Mr. Battey. —That was my contention, because one of the witnesses said 
that he did not think that an increase of 10 per cent, would have much effect 
■on local prices. My contention is that they would take advantage of everything 
they could get. 

Mr. Kale. —If it is the contention of the Indian manufacturer that he has 
to accept a lower price because foreign prices are lower, does it not become a 
reasonable ground for claiming protection? 

Mr. Battey. —If ho cannot manufacture economically and sell at those 
prices. I say economically assuming that a mill is really run on sound 
economical lines. If he cannot sell in competition, I myself would not oppose 
protection. 

Mr. Kale. —That is what I wanted to make out. 

Mr. Battey. —As a matter of fact I am a discriminating Tariff Reformer. 

Mr. Kale. —You say later that the Indian Paper industry is no longer an 
infant industry. One of the mills out here is manufacturing paper out of 
bamboo which is a new material altogether. Can you not take it as an infant 
industry? 

Mr. Battey. —To a certain extent. It is based on knowing at least that 
they could make pulp and that they have a large demand for paper at the 
finish. They won’t be making a new product for which they have to create 
their own market. 

Mr. Kale. —You see they use a new raw material, and they have to incur a 
certain amount of expenditure in experimenting. In that sense it becomes 
an infant industry? 

Mr. Battey. —I was not referring there to the India Paper Pulp Company. 

Mr. Kale. —I want to bring to your notice that there is a factory where an 
experiment is being carried on and which may be regarded as constituting an 
Infant industry, 

Mr. Battey. —But I do not know that it is a case for protection. It is 
rather one which requires to be helped in some other form. 
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iPwai2e»ii*f-The whole question of form is open. All that Professor KAle is 
putting to you is that the manufacture of paper from bamboo is a new thing 
and therefore it may be described as an infant industry because, without 
assistance, its development may be very greatly retarded. 

Mr. Battey. —There again, if they can prove that they cannot manufacture 
economically to compete, I think that they should have assistance. 

Mr. Kale. —-It is assumed that an enquiry will have to be made with regard 
to their ability to manufacture economically. . In case we are satisfied on that 
point, you would not object to a new industry being supported in one way 
or another? 

Mr. Battey. —Provided the equipment was on the basis of economical 
production. It is because they have a plant whose capacity is 2,400 tons, 
they cannot make money. I do not know whether I would agree that they 
should need protection if they can make money on a 6 or 6 thousand-ton basis. 
I rather gather that with a large turnover they reckon that they' can make 
money. 

Mr. Kale. —Unless they are assured of some encouragement from Govern¬ 
ment, how can you expect them to put in more money? Already they have 
put in so much capital and if their industry is not going to thrive, what 
encouragement is there for them to reach the higher production? 

Mr. Battey. —Of course it is a different proposition altogether from the 
manufacture of paper from grass, for which there have been so many mills 
already running for such a long time. 

President. —The next point is that “ the application for protection has 
been claimed as regards ah grades of paper despite the fact that there are very 
many varieties which are not made in India or are not likely to be manufactured 
in India ” and the first example you give us is “ old newspapers.” That has 
not been specifically discussed between the -Board and the mills yet, but as 
the tariff valuation is just over an anna a lb., I don’t think the mills would 
claim to get down to that. 

Mr. Battey.-- That is rather interesting because I think the Indian Paper 
Dealers Association suggest an extra duty to be put on old newspapers 1 

President. —Then you go on to newsprint and say that the Indian paper 
manufacturers have withdrawn their application for this quality of paper, 
end then you say “ I would enquire, however, as to how it is proposed to 
discriminate.” I think at present it is rather the function of the Board to 
make that enquiry and they hope for assistance from witnesses. The suggestion 
made. by the manufacturers was that all papers might be excluded which 
contained a certain percentage of mechanical pulp. We examined the Controller 
of Printing the other day to find out whether it was possible to ascertain 
accurately the proportion of mechanical pulp in the paper by chemical or 
microscopic tests. Do you happen to know anything about that? 

Mr. Battey. —No. Of course I only know one process which is called the 
phloroglucine test. This is a sensitive re-agent which gives a rose-pink colour 
when brushed on- to the surface of a paper. Newsprint will turn almost 
purple brown with a red tinge. That is merely a rough and ready test, but 
even then you will find that, if you have wood free paper running on a machine 
on which mechanical paper is made, you will find a slight trace. 

President. —I gathered from what Mr. Ascoli told us that you can do a 
certain amount of examination by means of a microscope. 

Mr. Battey. —I don’t know. 

President. —What we have been told is that, under the American tariff, 
newsprint contains as much as 70 per cent, mechanical. 

Mr. Battey. —I have mentioned 25 per cent, chemical pulp. They have 
got to have that when they run printing machines at 800 feet a minute. 
They run up to 1,000 feet and if they had purely mechanical pulp, the pap*' 
would break. 

President. —Is paper ever made entirely of mechanical pulp? 

VOJ,. II. 
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Mr. Battey. —I suppose it would be possible-. But I don’t think it would 
be an economical proposition, because breakages would be frequent. It would 
pay to put a little extra sulphite. 

President. —The point we put to Mr. Ascolf was within what percentage it 
was possible by test to ascertain the proportion of mechanical pulp, because 
if it could only be done within 5 per cent., and 70 per cent, was taken as 
the proportion of mechanical pulp in newsprint, the limit in the Schedule 
would have to be fixed at 65 per cent, so as to leave a margin. 

In the last sentence of that paragraph you say “ In addition if for any 
reason newsprint containing mechanical wood is exempted it is equally logical 
to exclude any other paper containing mechanical wood on the same grounds 
Apart from newsprint, is there any other paper commonly sold that contains 
a higher percentage of mechanical pulp or anything like so much? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes, glazed and unglazed coloured printing comes in. It is 
very largely made of mechanical wood. Then they used to have—I don’t 
know if they still, have them—the bottle wrapper. That would contain 70 
per cent, mechanical. Really it is wrapping paper, and I imagine this 
includes nature brown which is manufactured probably out of mechanical- 
wood pulp. 

President.—I don’t know if there is any great point in distinguishing them* 
from other printing papers which contain mechanical pulp. But are there 
any writing papers which contain anything like so much mechanical wood: 
pulp? Mechanical cream laid contains 25 per cent., does it not? 

Mr. Battey. —Ordinary cream laid would not contain even that much.. 
But therq_used to be one quality on the Bombay side which was supposed to be 
very largely mechanical, but even that would not probably contain more- 
than 50 per cent, mechanical. 

President. —As regards straw boards and so on, you are right in saying 
that there is no application before the Board for giving protection to these- 
things. Then, you have sent us some samples of paper. I don't know 
that the Board are good judges of the quality of papers submitted to them for 
examination. I think it would be better if you were to take them back 
and indicate what they are. Then it would be easier for us to deal with them. 

Mr. fiinwala. —It would be better for you to say that such and such paper, 
which is known by such and such name in the trade, is to be excluded because 
it is not manufactured and not likely to be manufactured in India, 

Mr. Battey. —I will do that-.* 

Mr. Oinwala. —Talking of these various grades of paper you say “ It fo 
stated that the Indian mills have to be prepared to make a larger range of 
papers than in Europe.” Do you represeut a firm of exporters or a firm of 
manufacturers in Norway? 

Mr. Battey. —In Norway they are actually exporters but they have shares 
in various mills. 

Mr. fiinwala. —But a firm of exporters is obviously in a different position 
from a firm of manufacturers because the exporters will command a larger 
variety of grades than the manufacturer. You cannot compare an exporter 
with a manufacturer? 

Mr. Battey.— That is true. 

Mr. Oinwala. —And then you say that the Indian manufacturer can accu¬ 
mulate orders for a particular grade until they are sufficient for an economical 1 
run. But you cannot indefinitely delay the orders, can you? 

Mr. Battey. —The range they make is such that they should not have any 
difficulty at all. They do not make a very large range of papers. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is not the point. The point is that they have to make 
a larger variety of papers than they otherwise would. Now, you represent a 
firm of exporters, you are able to go to the bazar and sell almost any grade 
that the dealer wants, that is the complaint. 

'See Statement II, para. 2 (3). 
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Mr, Battey. —But mind you, I have had dealings with a large number of 
mills and I know that, generally speaking, that is exactly what they do. One of 
the American mills I represent—they have a manufacturing schedule—have 
made'arrangements under which they will say “ We will despatch white Bond 
in 80 days’ from the mill, coloured we will despatch in 60 days’ and so on.”. 
They are really accumulating. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case they would take orders from a firm of exporters. 
Ordinarily they are quite safe because it is the exporter who has to stock or do 
what he likes. 

Mr. Battey. —The exporter does not stock. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But the exporter has access to many mills and therefore 
lie is able to quote for very many qualities of paper, is not that so? 

Mr, Battey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.■ —The Indian mills complain that the importer has got such 
a large variety of papers at his disposal that, unless he is also able to 
manufacture the same, he is not able to find a market. Is that so? 

Mr. Battey. —My contention is that the mills do not make a larger variety 
of papers than other mills. 

Mr. Ginwala.' —Quite so. But the cost of production goes up'unless he is 
able to produce a larger output. Would then a larger variety of papers be 
reasonable? 

Mr. Battey. —I was comparing there the limitations of the Indian mills 
as compared with the exporters. My impression is that this Croxley mills of 
Messrs. John Dickinson and Company make a far larger range of papers than 
the Titaghur or the Bengal mills. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it the same size as the Titaghur mills? 

Mr. Battey. —They used to have seven machines—one of which you can 
count out. I think Titaghur lias eight. As I was saying, Croxley make a 
.far larger range. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then your point is that, as a matter of fact, they are not 
manufacturing so many varieties of paper as they might? 

Mr. Battey. —I would not say that. But when they are trying to cut 
down their prices as much as possible, I don’t think that is a point they can 
raise as the reason why they cannot compete. There is another point. 
Inspite of their claim as regards many varieties, they say that the minimum 
■ economic quantity is S tons. I can place with most mills in Europe orders 
for one ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On page 3 of your representation you talk of Indian labour, 
rfind say “ Practically all witnesses have mentioned the inefficiency of Indian 
labour.” Your contention is that they have not taken the trouble to train 
Indian labour? 

Mr. Battey. —It is very difficult for me to criticise, that is why I made a 
general remark. But as far as I am aware T don’t see why they should not 
have trained up quite a number of sound men by this time. The Canadian 
industry is not very much older. It is not really very long ago when they were 
importing paper. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Is it your contention that in 40 years’ time there can be at 
least two generations of trained labour? 

Mr. Battey .—Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —In the middle of page 2 you refer to the complaint of the 
Indian mills about the duty they have to pay on auxiliary materials and so 
cn. Is it not a disadvantage from which they are suffering when foreign 
mills have not got to pay such duties? 

Mr, Battey. —No. My contention is that the man who buys the paper 
is actually paying the cost of that chemical or whatever it is, and 15 per cent, 
ion that chemical. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it not a real point that, in order to compare the cost of 
production here and abroad, we are to take into account the fact that while 
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the Indian mills have to pay duty on chemicals, the foreign mills have hot got 
to pay that? 

Mr. Battey.— Actually the purchaser in the bazar is paying that. 

Mr. Kale. —The duty of 15 per cent, on the manufactured paper is entirely 
a different proposition from the duty paid on the actual raw material. Ie 
there no difference between the two? 

Mr. Bailey. —The only disadvantage there would he the freight and the 
cost of bringing the chemicals to India but not the duty. Take for example 
paper which costs £30 a ton, and there is £1 worth of chemical used in it. 
The importer is paying the duty on that chemical just as much as the rtianu- 
facturer in India, hut he is paying freight on a very much reduced volume. 

Mr. Kale. —He is then paying duty on the chemicals and riot also upon the 
grass whieh is used in paper production? 

Mr. Battey .—He is paying the cost of handling that chemical at the mill, 
dealing with it and' the manufacturer’s profit on the investment in that 
chemical. 

Mr. Kale-. —In the last paragraph hut one on page 2 you say that the 
minimum cost of re-packing, re-labelling and re-shipping to India of continental 
paper shipped to India would be in the region of £7 per ton. How do you 
make out that figure? 

Mr. Battey. —That is very much an estimate of course of the particular 
process that was stated to take place in a paper mill. 

President. —What items go to make that £7? 

Mr. Battey. —You have got to unload them, you have to cart them, unpack 
them. Then there is the cost of wrappers, cost of labels, re-packing and re- 
c-arting to steamer. 

President .—Is it necessary to re-pack? 

Mr. Battey.—It is supposed to be re-exported. The suggestion was that 
England was receiving Continental papers, re-labelling, re-wrapping, re-pack¬ 
ing and re-shipping for export, and in that case the whole process will have ta 
be done. Y T ou could not possibly send it out without a wrapper being put on 
and with merely an English label put on the Continental one. You have 
sot to do the whole thing. 

President. —Even so. £7 seems to me very high figure. After all, you have 
to start with the freight from the Continent to Great Britain and the loading 
charges. What is the freight from Norway to Great Britain? 

Mr. Battey. —It would be about 15 shillings a ton. 

President. —I think you will find it very difficult to say that the loading 
and unloading charges,’re-packing and re-labelling would amount to such a 
big amount. 

Mr. Battey. —I think it would. 

President. —Do you mean that anything like £3 is the cost of packing? 

Mr. Battey.— They are not the actual figures. It is very difficult to 
estimate. 

President. —My impression is that the figure is too high. 

Mr. Battey. —I will send it in with further details.* I believe as a matter 
of fact that the freight from England to India you will have to pay on a 
measurement basis, whereas from the Continent it is on the weight basis. 

Mr. Kale. —Referring to paragraph 3, on page 3, will you tell me what 
exactly you have in mind when.you say, “It is stated that dealers make a 
large profit on cheap imported paper under cover of the price of the cheapest 
local make. This is not a fact? 

Mr. Battey. —This was a statement made by one of the mills, the suggestion 
being that if the bazar dealer sells local paper at 4 annas 3 pies, a paper 
whieh he has bought for 3 annas 6 pies he sells at 4 annas 2 pies, that is 1 pie 
less and so on. The price in the bazar is governed almost entirely by supply 
and demand, and one paper has really very little relation to anot her at all. 

" *See Statement II, para. 2 (4). 
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Mr. Kale. —Will not that compete with some sort of Indian paper? 

Mr. Battey. —It would compete, but they would not expect an extra profit 
on cheap imported paper because the local paper hag to be sold at a higher 
price. 

Mr. Kale. —But we have had evidence that in certain kinds the Indian 
mills have a sort of monopoly and, if foreign paper is competing with it, it is 
just possible that it is competing at higher profit. 

Mr. Battey. —If he can compete, he can make a profit, but before it has 
been in the bazar 2 months the other dealers would have it. They can find 
out at once where they can get it, and your profit disappears with the second 
shipment. 

Mr. Kale. —But the profits may be shared between them probably. 

Mr. Battey. —They are friendly, but businessmen, as you know-! 

President.— As regards the duty levied on chemicals, the figure supplied by 
the Bengal paper mills show that it only amounts to Rs. S or Rs. 6 a ton on 
finished paper, and the Titaghur figure is lower because they make their own 
bleach and caustic soda. In dealing with the assertion that there is a danger 
that the world may run short of wood pulp, you have given us one or two 
quotations, but I think I could find a good many more in the opposite sense. I 
believe that the reason why Messrs. Nelson & Co. took up this bamboo pulp 
proposition was because they thought it was time to be ready with an alternative 
raw material. 

Mr. Battey. —Tile point also may have been that Nelson’s thought that if 
a new material was coming into the market they would be on the ground 
floor. 

President. —-They have put a great deal of money into it and they have put 
it in the hope that it will come back to them later on. Then there are the 
reports of Mr. Raitt and Mr. Pearson.— 

Mr. Battey, —Mr. Raitt's or Mr. Pearson's estimates are very optimistic. 

President. —I know that before the war Mr. Nelson made prolonged enquiries, 
in the Malabar district as to the possibility of making bamboo pulp there. 

Mr. Battey .—Whenever you find consumption growing in a particular' 
commodity, ydu naturally enquire whether there is a possibilty of its exhaustion. 

President .—It seems to me that, unless and until Canada- in particular starts 
to take measures for replanting, a shortage is inevitable before very long. Look 
at the history of the United States. 

Mr. Battey. —The Canadians have largely profited by that. As a matter 
of fact in the book I sent you they show you photographs of the vast area of 
young trees. They are practising re-afforestation. 

President. —It was at a conference at Toronto within the last 6 months 
that a good deal of apprehension was expressed as to the very rapid way 
in which the Canadian forests were being destroyed. Apart from the demand 
for lumber or paper, immense destruction is caused by forest fires every year. 
It was said that the rate of destruction was far greater than any replanting 
that was being done. 

Mr. Battey. —The latest device to stop fire is by aeroplane patrols. 

President .-—There is another point. Though a good deal of wood may be 
left, as the process goes on, it becomes less and less accessible and has to be 
brought from further afield. That at once raises prices long before there is 
any absolute shortage. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. I will accept the contention as regards the India 
Paper Pulp Company, but not as regards the grass mill. 

President. —Is it likely that within the next 5, 10 or 15 years, the price 
of wood pulp will go up appreciably? 

Mr. Battey .—Here is the quotation from the World’s Paper Trade Review : 
“ Of this total only 12 per cent, or 750,000,000 cords of which Canada 
lias 517,000,000 cords, and the United States, 116,000,000 are available for 
the paper industry, according to the present methods of manufactures, says 
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Mr. Kellgog. The other 38 per cent, will be required by the lumber allied 
industries.” The annual cut is only 9,000,000 cords and they have 730,000,000 
cords available for paper. 

President .—There has been an enormous increase in the world’s paper 
consumption in the last few years. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. There was during the boom period. 

President .—Especially in the United States there has been .a tremendous 
increase ill the last 30 years, and if the process goes on there is not enough 
wood to last many years. 

Mr. Battey .—This covers 80 years roughly. If you cut down the time, 
it allows for a considerable increase. 

President .—On page 3 you say that though it is claimed that India pos¬ 
sesses great natural advantages for the establishment of a paper mill industry, 
on the contrary it is difficult to imagine a country where there are so many 
drawbacks. 

Mr- Battey .—I was thinking more of a country which claims as one of 
the biggest paper producing country. 

President ■—If you take grass, the disadvantage is that supplies have to 
be drawn from a very wide area and from very considerable distances, and 
that means a good deal of expense. If you lake bamboos you will probably 
get your supplies in a comparatively small area and convey them to the mill 
by water. In that respect is India at any particular disadvantage? 

Mr. Battey.—The question of getting clean water has been a difficult one 

President.—I admit that if you use Hoogly water you will have to filter it. 
That means additional expenditure. Still, I do not know that it amounts 
to a very serious addition to the cost of paper. 

Mr. Battey.—It it can ba proved that they can cultivate bamboo close 
'.to the mill the situation is altered entirely. 

President .—I personally take a different view. If cultivation is necessary 
in order to produce the raw materials for paper, the cost becomes prohibi¬ 
tive. In a densely populated area like lower Bengal if you cultivate bamboos, 
you would probably find that it paid better to sell them than to make them 
into paper. Messrs. Raitt and Pearson in their evidence emphasized the 
point that to get cheap paper the raw material must be a waste material. 
But to return to the point we were on, there is a difficulty that the raw 
materials and the coal are widely separated. On the other hand there is 
always the possibility that in particular places it may be possible to develop 
hydro-electricity. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President .—In the same page you say “ it has been stated that Indian 
mills can produce the finest papers. This is almost too absurd. to require 
refutation as they cannot hope to make the finer. Bonds, Writings and 
Hedgers.” Can you tell us the reason why you think that they cannot hope 
to make them? Is it because of the raw materials out of which they are 
made? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes, particularly in those three cases, but not in the case 
of grass and suplhite Bond papers. 

President .—That is a different thing. There are papers that they cannot 
hope to make such as the finer bonds, writings and ledgers, because they 
llavn’t got the right quality of rags. That is one point. But as regards the 
other kinds of paper, do you mean that they do not make or that they call 
never make them? 

Mr. Battey .—They cannot hope to make the first three kinds. The other 
two Esparto and sulphite Bond they do not make but I don’t say that they 
cannot hope to make them. 

President .—You go on to deal with sabai grass. One .of their difficulties 
in turning out a really satisfactory paper is the condition in which graso 
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reaches the mill. If they were to attempt to get rid of all the foreign sub¬ 
stances, it would add heavily to their cost. That may be a natural dis¬ 
advantage to India. 

Mr. Battey .—They pass the impurities on to the consumer. 

President. —To some extent that may be inevitable. 

Mr. Battey. —My contention is that, if they would work up rather than 
down, they wouldn’t have anything like the difficulty they had. 

President. —Where are you going to find the market? It is all very rvell 
to say—it has been put to us by others—if sabai grass is to be used for 
making paper, it ought to be used for more expensive papers, and it is wast¬ 
ing the material to try to make cheap paper out of it. But wherein India 
are we to find the market for these finer kinds? 

Mr. Battey. —There is an intermediate grade which comes out quite a lot- 

President. —Are they not producing that grade at present? 

Mr. Battey. —They are not producing as good a paper, but my contention 
is that they ought to be able to do so. 

President. —What would be the good, if they cannot sell it in quantities?' 

Mr. Battey. —The quality I am having in mind is being imported in con¬ 
siderable quantities. 

President. —The total imports of printing paper, other than news, is only 
about 18,000. tons. Of that only a fraction can be the kind of paper that you 
are thinking of. 

Mr. Battey. —It would apply to writings and printings. If they would 
turn out a better class printing and writing, it would give them quite a good 
tonnage. 

President ■—That is almost a truism, and can be said of any industry. 
My point is that, if they are going to spend a great deal of money in 
freeing the sabai grass from foreign substances of various kinds before they 
convert it into paper, they might raise their costs to such a level that they 
would have to charge a distinctly higher price. Where is the market at that 
price ? 

Mr. Battey. —It depends on the increase in the price. 

President ■—It may be that sabai grass is not a cheap enough material 
for the ordinary kinds of paper. But I don't think there is any use saying 
that the mills ought to try to produce a quality equal to the Esparto paper, 
because the total imports into India of that quality are small, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Taking all these raw materials, can you name any .country 
which is favourably situated in equal degree in respect of all these P lou 
say “ on the contrary it is difficult to imagine a country where there are so 
many drawbacks.” 

Mr. Battey. —Canada is probably one of the best situated countries. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There also they either have got to produce hydro-electric 
power or carry coal. 

Mr. Battey.—' Quite so. They produce hydro-electric power. If you pro- 
duce hydro-electric power alongside or close to your factory my argument 
falls to the ground. 

Mr. Ginwala- —Take the case of Great Britain. It hasn't got any of what 
we call primary raw materials except rags. It hasn’t got any Esparto, it 
hasn’t got any', except imported wood pulp and yet it is able to com¬ 
pete against most countries. 

Mr. Battey. —The situation is a little different there. It is partly because 
England started exporting very early when the export was very young. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This argument about raw materials—other things being 
equal-'-cannot be carried so far as you carry it. There you have a country 
in which there is no primary raw material and yet it is able to produce 
paper at competitive price. 
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Mr. Battey. —-England can get raw material, I should Imagine, almost as 
Cheaply -as if she -had them in the country and had them railed down. 

Mr. 'Ginwala. —Take the half-stuff that she gets. It is not very much 
cheaper than the raw material that we have here. 

Mr. Battey. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There may be some difference. 

Mr. Battey. —-Perhaps it is more a question of eo8t of bringing the raw 
material to the mill or the mill to the site where the raw material is to be 
found. 

Mr. Ginwala. —-It seems to one that, with the possible exception .of Canada, 
there is hardly any country where all these .material advantages exist in the 
same degree. You have got to take the chance of missing something. 

Mr. .Battey .—Take the ease of Norway or Sweden. 

Mr. Ginwala. —-Even there they havn’t got coal. They have to import 
coal. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala— Then they have to bring their wood from considerable 
distances. Of course that comes by water. 

Mr. Battey. —Germany, I think, in some cases would be -in the same posi¬ 
tion as Canada. She has her own coal, water power and materials. 

President. —Was not Germany importing pulp from Norway? 

Mr. Battey. —They did import a lot, but I don’t know whether they are 
doing it now. You get a short haul probably from Norway and Sweden. 
Of course they always cater very largely for export trade. They have a large 
number of mills. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When you are talking of those fields which have not been 
utilised by the grass mills, what are you thinking of? 

Mr. Batter ).—It was stated in evidence that they had some reserves within 
comparatively easy reach and that they were going to tackle them. My 
point was why didn’t they utilize them and reduce costs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you say for that reason that they should not be allowed 
to continue? 

Mr. Battey. —-Decidedly -not. If they have raw materials within easy 
reach, it would reduce their case for protection. 

President. —Your point is simply this. When it was put to the mills that 
the cost of their raw materials was very high they said that there were other 
areas from which the materials could be obtained much more cheaply. Your 
criticism of that is that, if there are any such areas, they ought -to have 
.used them and they have no business to come to the taxpayer for help 
before they have worked them. 

Mr. Battey. —Exactly. • 

President. —The fact that they have not up to date got hold of, and 
exploited, them suggests the possibility that perhaps they do not exist. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the manufacture of paper from sabai grass, 
taking the average quality of the paper that is produced in the country and 
comparing it with the foreign article that competes against it, can you say 
that it compares unfavourably? 

Mr. Battey. —In certain respects it is very favourable. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is not the point. Supposing you want to spend 4 
annas on your paper, then you ought to know what quality you are to expect 
Is the Indian paper that is sold at- 4 annas a lb. is as good as your imported 
paper? 

Mr. Battey. —For a particular purpose it is better. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am not concerned with the purpose. 

Mr. Battey.— If he is limited to the price, T would say the local paper is 
better. 
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Mr. Ginwala.- —My point is that they, claim- to manufacture only paper- 
costing between 3 and S annas. In that grade of paper,- don’t you manu¬ 
facture with the sabai the same quality or even a better quality of paper 
than the corresponding competing, article? 

Mr. Battey. —From the point of view' of what I should call the durability, 
they are. 

Mr. Ginwala.— That- is in theft- favour. Here they will have an advantage, 

Mr.- Battey- —Their claim is that they are making the finest paper. 

Mr, Ginwala.—Hhey may claim What they like; What matters is what 
they establish. 

President. —You say that when a paper worthy of the name is required, 
recourse is had fc imported wood pulp. 

Mr. Battey. —I am speaking from the paper point-Of-view, where I go by 
quality as- differentiating from durability. 

President.-^ After all, does it not- come to this, that if you are judging, it 
by the standard of what is required of quality,, the Indian paper is markedly 
inferior? But when you are judging it by the standard of what'ai great num¬ 
ber of consumers in India require, you would admit that the Indian paper 
is- superior. 

Mr. Battey. —I think other witnesses have stated that they have a mono¬ 
poly because of their durability point of view. 

President. —This brings us to another point. The Indian manufacturers 
have to'cater, in order to keep their mills fully employed for two classes 
of consumers—those who waiit : an Indian standard of paper and those who 
want the European standard. The same kind of paper may not be equally 
adopted for both purposes. What I am thinking of is this. There are Indian 
consumers who demand durability and bulk, and there is also an increas¬ 
ing class of consumers who want paper of very much of the same quality 
as the European consumer wants. What is apparently happening is that the 
Indian mills are trying to cater for both- classes with the same kind of paper. 

Mr. Battey. —They have tried to make super-calendered, but they have 
not succeeded. 

President. —Without going into the question of super-calendered, the ordi¬ 
nary printer may definitely prefer for his work the imported paper to the 
Indian paper which is realiy turned out to meet a different purpose. 

Mr. Battey- —Yes. I will put it this way. I think the printers prefer 
imported paper all the time. 

President. —-That is the point. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Whatever happens it comes to this. In the Indian market 
there is room for a certain quantity of paper which can be manufactured only 
out of sabai. I am putting it to you from the Indian consumers’ point of 
view. 

Mr. Battey. —I wouldn’t say only from sabai, hut from sabai. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing you have to satisfy the Indian consumer in the 
same way as the Indian manufacturer does, you will have to give him a much 
more expensive quality of paper than he gets. It resolves itself into this : 
So far as a certain kind of market is concerned, sabai holds the field? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As to how much that market may consist of is a matter 
of conjecture to some extent. 

Mr. Battey- —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Except this that they are able to dispose of their writings 
without very much difficulty. 

Mr. Battey .—As a matter of fact with their writings they have got the 
benefit partly ill the bulk and partly due to the fact they have got more 
weight than, what is mentioned in the invoice. They talk about 6 lbs. As 
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you will appreciate when you are running on a machine which is meant 
ior thicker paper, it is not economical to run it for thin paper. It will pro¬ 
bably pay them to run it for 7 lbs. even if they charge for 6 lbs. For that 
reason the importer is handicapped not only in the matter of bulk, but also 
in the matter of heavy weight. This applies to the printings as well. The 
charge is perhaps 12 lbs., but it actually weighs 13 lbs. 

President .—Now we go on to the fascinating subject of dumping. Tou 
say “ the reason that I have devoted so much space to the item is the fact 
that it has been made the principal ground of the Indian mills’ claim and 
that they are aware that unless they can establish their contentions by con¬ 
vincing evidence, their claim must fail as they have no other grounds on which 
vto base an appeal.” I cannot accept that at all. When we were discussing 
that question with the manufacturers at Simla, I put it to them over and over 
-again that really this dumping didn’t materially matter. That is to say, it 
•does not affect the claim to protection in one way or another, whatever the 
precise cause of the low price of imported paper may be provided it is some 
temporary cause. I admit that, if the low price is going to be permanent 
and if the Indian manufacturer can never get down to that price, one 
condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission is not satisfied. But provided 
it is some temporary cause, e.g., slackness of trade or depreciated exchange, 
the case for protection stands where it did. Even if we grant that the 
Indian mills have not succeeded in showing that the foreign manufacturer 
•or Scandinavian manufacturer is selling below his home price, the case for 
protection still holds. 

Mr. Dattey .—I think that in their original claims to protection they stress 
frequently that it is because of dumping that they require protection. 

President .—It is a perfectly fair and legitimate criticism of what they 
originally put forward, but I don't think it is a matter that weighs materially 
•with us. 

Mr. Battey. —It would not probably in any ease with the India Paper 
Pulp Company, but in the case of the Titaghur and Bengal Mills they have 
been established for so long and they have been able to compete for so long. 

President .—Even before the War they found it very difficult to com¬ 
pete, They were very near closing down their mills in 1913-14. 

Mr. Battey .—That was a period of keen price-cutting. It comes perio¬ 
dically and I think that we have to be prepared for it. 

President. —Undoubtedly. But the main point is, are the present prices 
■distinctly lower than they are likely to he when world trade recovers? If it 
were established that the Indian mills could bring their costs down suffi¬ 
ciently to enable them to sell at the eventual level of world prices, then I 
think that there might be a case for tiding them over these bad years. As 
I say, I don’t personally care what the precise cause of the low price is so 
long as the cause is a temporary one. At the same time I am very glad 
that you draw our attention to the circumstances under which paper is pro¬ 
duced in Norway and Sweden because I think that it is a perfectly sound one. 
When a country is exporting 70 to SO per cent, of its production it cannot, 
so to speak, accept a high price in the home market and a price below cost 
outside it because in that case it would not be able to go on. 

Mr. Battey ,—My reason for that particular paragraph was that, if the 
■question of dumping is ruled out, they will be faced with the unanswerable 
question as to how it is that they cannot carry on. 

President .—At the bottom of page 4 and top of page 5 where you deal 
with the India Paper Pulp Company and the manufacture of paper from 
bamboos, you say that the outstanding statement is that with large scale 
production protection would not be necessary and that not only would India 
be able to supply India’s needs but she would also be able to compete in 
the world’s markets for pulp. That is a perfectly fair point to put. I am 
not complaining in any way, but you have got to remember this, that the 
conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission are rather exacting. The 
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manufacturer must require protection at present and he must eventually be 
able to dispense with protection. If he makes too much of his existing diffi¬ 
culties, he is in danger of not getting any protection on the ground that he 
will never be able to dispense with it. If he makes too much of his prospects 
of eventual success, then also he is in danger of not getting protection, because 
if the prospects are so good, he doesn’t need it. Take this particular case 
of the manufacture of paper from bamboos. In the existing circumstances 
of India as you know, it is not easy to get capital for anything. The firms 
who are behind the India Paper Pulp Company have already put up very 
large sums and have not been able to see their way to do more, though they 
claim that eventually with large scale production they would he able to 
hold their own in the open competition. That is only an opinion up to date. 
I fully admit that one must attach weight to it because it is an essential 
part of their claim, but still, in order to attract the capital required it is not 
really a good enough proposition. In circumstances of that kind, when the 
industry cannot be developed without a considerable capital expenditure, even 
although the prospects are good, and indeed because the prospects are good, 
they may fairly claim protection under the conditions laid down by the 
Fiscal Commission. Otherwise if you press the objection too strongly you 
really make it impossible for any one to obtain protection. 

Mr. Battey■ —That is based on an opinion that they will eventually succeed. 
The question is whether the public funds or the importers should be handi¬ 
capped. 

President. —It is part of the scheme of discriminating protection as laid 
down by the Fiscal Commission that assistance at the public expense can 
fairly be given in cases of this kind. What we are trying to do is to see,, 
considering all the facts together, whether they are likely to succeed even¬ 
tually and whether there is any chance of development unless assistance is- 
given. 

Mr. Battey. —Another point arises in this connection. It is clear that if 
they are to succeed on a big scale they have got to export. 

President. —That is probably true. But even though the export of pulp 
may not develop for a good many years, still it may be worth-while develop¬ 
ing the manufacture of paper from bamboo because you will be able to meet 
India’s requirements more cheaply from bamboo rather than from grass. 

Mr. Battey. —Exactly. 

President .—So it does not entirely depend on the export proposition. 

Mr. Battey. —No. 

President. —Then you will admit that your argument is open to qualifica¬ 
tion to that extent? 

Mr. Battey. —You mean for a limited period during its infancy? 

President. —Your argument is that, because they are eventually going to 
succeed, they ought not to be protected. It is not your own private opinion. 
We have got to argue these things on the basis of the condition's laid down 
by the Fiscal Commission. That is the point on which we start. We cannot 
go back on it. 

Mr. Battey.—1 would agree with you on the question of bounty, but not 
an Increase in the duty. 

President. —The crucial point is that public assistance may fairly be given 
in such a case provided the facts are sufficently clear, but I recognise that 
you prefer that it should be given in the form of a bounty. There is a lot 
to be said on that point. Naturally your position as an importer is that it 
should be given in the form of a bounty. 

Mr. Battey. —Not only that. It is a question whether the whole differ¬ 
ence .should be paid directly in the form, of a bounty—I admit that indirectly 
it is a tax on the country—or whether the price of all papers which they 
cannot make should be increased in order to enable them to develop as they; 
hope to develop. 
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President .—-I don’t say that your argument is wrong in any way. 

Then, a little further down, you say that the cost of unbleached pulp im¬ 
ported is stated to be £14 f.o.b. whereas the cheapest wood-tree paper would 
cost about £28 f.o.b., and then you proceeded to compare these with the cost 
of the Indian mills. You say “ If these figures are accurate then Titaghur is 
converting at about the same percentage as foreign mills .and both Bengal 
and India Paper Pulp Company are doing much better. This, as I do not 
think any of the mills will claim greater efficiency than European mills, does 
not support them their claims regarding dumping.” I am not quite sure 
that you can find much of an argument on the percentage basis. 

Mr. Battey. —'No, but these are the only figures that I can base on. 

President. —Take the Titaghur figures. It is quite true that the spread 
between pulp and paper is about the same on their costs as it is on the 
European prices. But then if you convert it into sterling at Is. 4<J. per rupee 
the spread in the case of Titaghur is £18, If you are to make a comparison 
at all, you have got to compare the costs of conversion in the two countries 
and not the percentage of the cost of conversion to the cost of pulp. Take 
the case of Esparto paper made in England with Esparto costing £6-10. 
That would affect the oost of conversion and also the percentage. 

Mr. Battey. —That is why I took the pulp and the finished paper. In a 
case like Esparto, I do not know what its cost would be in pulp. One has 
to have certain data to go on. 

Mr. Qinwala. —With regard to this dumping, it is not necessary, as the 
President pointed out, to find out for what reason it is taking place, but what 
it is that the mills are complaining of. Let us see what the facts are accord¬ 
ing to them. You have come in touch with the conditions of the paper trade 
in Canada, Norway and Sweden. 

Mr. Battey. —To a certain extent, but not very much. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Is not there a complaint in the industry as a whole at 
present that the prices are not remunerative? 

Mr. Battey. —1 have heard a good lot. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Some mills in Canada and other places have to close down. 

Mr. Battey. —On that I cannot speak. I have seen the Trade Report about 
some of the English mills closing down, but I do not know of any elsewhere. 
There may he. Anyway we shall put It that the trade conditions have been 
very bad. 

Mr. Qinwala— The prices do not appear to be remunerative, do they? 

Mr- Battey. —They were not, but’ I think that they are better now. 

Mr. Qinwala. —When we say that they are not remunerative now, we 
refer to the prices of a few months ago. The prices then were slightly lower 
than they are now. 

Mr- Battey. —Yes. Until the introduction of the Reutermark, Germany 
was a deciding factor. Other mills also had to come down. As a matter of 
fact, although I mentioned here about that having altered the situation, it 
has gone back a little bit again. For a time the prices went up and they 
went down a little and now they appear to be on the upward tendency again. 

Mr. Qinwala- —Then again, so far as India is concerned, the exchange 
going up has added another element in the conditions of the trade. 

Mr. Raffej/.-^Decidedly. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Whatever you may have to say about other causes, is not 
the industry entitled to claim that 'it should be protected against this tem¬ 
porary element? 

President— If it is a suitable industry in other respects? 

Mr. Battey*:— I think that we all want protection against that. 
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Mr. CrinwttUi -—That is a thing over which the industry has not got any 
control. If it is found that it is a deserving industry from other points of 
view, I take it that the element of exchange ought not to be ignored? 

Mr. Battey. —On exchange I cannot offer any argument. 

Mr. Kale— In the middle of page 4 you compare the productive capacity 
of the Indian workmen and Norwegian workmen, for instance. Don’t you 
think that what is material is not what is produced per head but the cost 
at which it is produced? 

Mr. Battey. —The most important point is that. 

Mr. Kale. —-Then you are aware, are you not, that wages in Norway and 
generally in the West are seven times as high as those in India? 

Mr- Battey. —I have no idea as to wages. 

Mr. Kale. —That is a factor to be taken into consideration? 

Mr- Battey. —Absolutely. 

Mr. Kale. —The mere per head production is not decisive? 

Mr. Battey .—Ncn 

Mr. Kale. —In the next paragraph you call a price a ‘ legitimate ’ price. 
From the point of view of the Indian producer, whatever the cause of the 
lower foreign price may be, he cannot regard it as legitimate so long as ha 
cannot compete with it? 

Mr- Battey.^ It is legitimate although the Indian producer might have 
strong objection to it. "What I mean is so long as paper is coming in here 
and sold at a profit, it is a legitimate price. 

Mr, Kale- —The fact that foreign mills close down or their is no profit is 
no concern of the Indian consumer. 

Mr. Battey. —It would not be a legitimate price if the mills close down 

Mr. Kale. —They may have to accept any price that, they can get- 

Mr. Battey. —I have mentioned analogies from other countries. If you sell 
it at cost or below cost to such an extent that you cannot carry on, you have 
either got to close down or reduce your cost of production or wages until you 
come to such a point where you make a profit and carry on. 

Mr. Kale. —That may happen in the course of a year. In the meanwhile 
■what are the Indian mills to do? 

Mr. Battey.— It does not matter what source it comes from. If the 
foreign price is such that the local mills cannot compete .economically, they 
have got a good case- 

President- —In the second paragraph on page 6 you say “It is obvious 
that with their interests safeguarded the local wholesale dealers would pre¬ 
fer to deal in a local product, etc., etc.” That paragraph and the next are 
■criticisms of the sales organisation of the Indian mills hut I do not know 
that I fully understand what exactly is in your mind. I understand that your 
criticism is that they deal with dealers and they also sell to the dealers’ 
customers. That would be, I should imagine, a short-sighted policy, and 
would upset the market. But in so far as they merely sell direct and do 
not sell through the dealers I don't admit that it is a valid criticism. 

Mr- Battey. —But they sell in competition with dealers. They should do 
either wholesale or retail. 

President. —They should not try and do both? 

Mr. Battey. —No, As I mentioned, the paper dealers will give you 
specific instances. They supply to the bazar at 4 annas 3 pies which I believe 
is delivery ex godown. They quote the same price to customers at Delhi 
or Benares f.o.r. delivery Benares or Delhi. 

President. —That is, they themselves will bear the freight to Benares? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes, whereas if the Indian dealer wants to supply he has 
■to pay the freight and he loses it. To that extent he is at a disadvantage. 
"That is really an important point, particularly in Calcutta they don’t en- 
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courage. They introduced a system of rebates according to consumption with 
the dealers. I believe it was working very well and they have stopped it. 
They may have very good reasons for stopping it, hut the result is that it 
has brought the bazar to its present difficult position. They prefer to deal 
in the imported paper not because it is imported paper but because they are 
safe. 

President. —They make more out of it, don’t they? 

Mr, Battey. —Yes, and they know that they are not going to be in direct 
competition with the suppliers. 

President. —You say “ The system of selling also is stated to be of the 
most expensive form. I am informed that no less than 5£ per cent, is given 
away in one form or other.” I should imagine that the importer also must 
be giving at least 5^ per cent. 

Mr. Battey. —I am speaking of the point of view I represent- I place the 
exporter in direct touch with the dealer. Actually my commission is 2-J- per 
cent, in the case of direct shipment. 

President. —And when you are selling ex godown? 

Mr. Battey. —8 per cent. 

President. —Lower down the page you say “ Yet the local mills are able 
to obtain for their inferior papers, a considerably higher price than that at 
which the imported papers are selling.” I don’t remember any, definite 
statement in the evidence to that effect. It casually came up in the earlier 
evidence in this way. In their reply to the questionnaire about the local 
prices and those of the imported paper what they gave us was that the price 
of the imported paper was not their selling price which was much more than 
c.i.f. price plus duty, landing charges, etc. I never understood them to say 
that they were getting so to speak a higher price for their paper than that 
of the imported paper selling in competition with it. They might get it 
from a particular class of consumers who prefer the Indian paper for their 
own reasons, but I don’t remember that they claimed that they got a higher 
price. 

Mr. Battey. —I will endeavour to turn that up.* 

President. —Tf they did it, is not consistent with their other statement that 
the dealer sells the imported paper at a higher price under cover of their 
price. They cannot have it both ways. 

At the bottom of page 7 you say that the paper dealers and the general 
public are to be victimised to enable the large Indian mills to sell below cost 
to Government, etc. In the first place I object to the classing of papeE 
dealers with the general public as if they were equally deserving of considera¬ 
tion. To my mind the general public deserve a good deal more consideration 
than the paper dealers. I don’t think that there is any question of selling 
below cost to Government. Whatever the system may have been up till last 
year—and it was largely a war system based on war conditions—the present 
system by which Government purchase their requirements of paper is pure 
open competition. 

Mr. Battey- —I was referring to the particular statement which they made 
of their selling to Government at 15 per cent, less than the market price. 

President. —It is a pity that they put it that way. I don’t think that 
the.y claimed it as a matter of virtue. They have no wish to sell below 
cost to Government. 

Mr. Battey. —I used the word dumping because they used it. Actually 
they are doing so in Delhi, and Lahore where it should not be necessary. If 
they do it in Bombay, I can understand. 

President. —At Bombay they must, because the price of imported paper 
will be approximately the same in Bombay as in Calcutta. In Lahore they 
need not. 


See Statement II, Para. 2 (6). 
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Mr. Battey. —In the inland markets, where at least they are on a level 
footing, my contention is that it should be mill price plus freight. 

President. —At the very end of page 7, you say that they were able to 
compete under more onerous conditions in the past. I have already pointed 
out to you that they were in grave danger in 1913 and 1914. Then you are 
of the opinion that their cost is rather too high and that they ought to be 
substantially brought down, and you say on page 6 “ The promises of lower 
cost are all in the air.” As a matter of fact the Titaghur costs according 
to the printed evidence has gone down substantially in the first four or 
five months of the current year as compared with the costs last year. You 
can of course say that there is still room for substantial reduction. 

Mr. Battey. —Quite so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the sales organization I want to ask you 
a few questions. What is the practice of the foreign manufacturer; does he 
do any retail business? 

Mr. Battey. —John Dickinson’s of course do sell small quantities, but J 
do not know of anybody else who would supply anything except big lots. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the practice in Norway or in Canada? 

Mr. Battey. —In Canada the mills go directly to very large consumers and 
for the rest they distribute through the paper merchants, and that is the 
big point, that the mills concentrate on the paper merchants. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The total production of this country is so small that you 
cannot have very many paper merchants scattered all over the country, can 
you? 

Mr- Battey. —There are quite a large number. What I mean is that they 
should encourage the paper merchants to deal with Indian paper as against 
the imported article. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can the paper merchants absorb the whole of the 
production? 

Mr. Battey. —The paper merchant will state what he actually requires. 
It all depends on the trade condition. In Canada, for example, the paper 
merchants order what they require. 

Mr. Ginwala- —You say the trade is not organized in such a way that the 
mills can do without stocks. 

Mr. Battey. —I am told that one of the mills pay Rs. 1,600 for a godown 
in Calcutta. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it any pleasure to them to have stocks? They are 
•stocking because they cannot get rid of the production. 

Jfr. Battey. —I quite believe that they can meet that position. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In what way? The organization is defective? You say 
that abroad the mills sell to merchants. Do you suggest the same thing here? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.— What is the kind of merchant that corresponds with the 
merchant here? 

Mr. Battey. —Take the China Bazar. There are dealers there who carry 
four to five thousand bales. They would be the natural outlet in Canada for 
the mills’ production, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do not the mills here go to them? 

Mr. Battey. —To a certain extent, but the dealer is not encouraged to put 
in the stock, there being this indirect competition with them. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Is it the main objection to the system that the mills do 
both business—retail and wholesale? 

Mr. Battey. —The dealers should be carrying the stock. 

Mr. Ginwala.— In that case will they not have to pay higher commission to 
dealers if the dealers have to carry stocks instead of the mills. 
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MESSRS. G. LG CHEN AND COMPANY. 

A,— Written. 

Statement I.—Written statement, dated 11th October 1924. 

in recording our protest against the grant of protection to the Indian 
paper industry, we would point out that although we are the local representa¬ 
tives of one of the largest paper makers of Norway, the Union Paper Co., 
Ld., Christiana, we are not constituted here in a manner so as to enable us 
to pronounce authoritatively on the technical aspect of the questions in¬ 
volved. We have endeavoured to give below a general outline of the grqjmd 
covered, but if the Tariff Board should so desire, we shall be pleased to 
obtain further information from our principals, which may be required for 
the purpose of amplification of any of the points raised. 

(1) Paper as a commodity of first necessaries of a nation does not lend 
itself to the application of indirect taxation of consumption. In an eco¬ 
nomically backward country such as India, cheap paper is indispensably 
necessary for all the national activities which make advancement in social, 
political, intellectual and industrial spheres possible. 

(2) In 1862, when, owing to financial stress, the Government was com¬ 
pelled to impose a duty of 10 per cent, on all other articles of import general¬ 
ly, paper was left absolutely free. Its need for free entry is no less import¬ 
ant to-day. 

(3) The present rate of customs duty on paper is already very high and 
is consequently interfering with the elasticity of the growth of consumption 
which is so desirable from all points of view nationally. Since an element 
of protection enters largely into 1% composition, we consider it necessary to 
bring it down to a figure of purely revenue requirements, via., 5 per cent. 
The present rate is unduly oppressive to the consumers and produces no 
compensating gain to the Indian industry, 

(4) Since hooks are admitted free, it seems to be dangerous to tax paper 
heavily as it is likely to divert an important section of the printing trade 
out of the country. 

(5) The margin of price that is desired to be secured by means of an 
additional duty of 10 per cent, for protection will mainly depend upon the 
fluctuation of foreign exchange. As however, the latter now-a-days moves 
rather widely and quickly, the value of protection must necessarily remain 
always a contingent factor. 

(6) Such auxiliary trades as that of newspapers, printers, publishers, book¬ 
binders, book-sellers and stationers are all suffering at present on account of 
high cost of paper. Their combined interest therefore cannot be fairly placed 
at a further disadvantage by giving preference to the relatively smaller inter¬ 
est represented by the existing paper industry. 

(7) The Indian paper industry fails to satisfy the conditions laid down by 
the Fiscal Commission in paragraph 97 of their report. The principal points 
of difference are as follow's: — 

(a) There is no abundant supply of raw materials for the economic 

manufacture of any of the qualities generally consumed. A suffi¬ 
cient Home market does not exist for most of the qualities, 
consequently they cannot he economically manufactured in India 
for very many years to come. 

(b) The paper industry in India is not a nascent one, but by its exist¬ 

ence of over 50 years, it has proved itself to he fundamentally 



wrong in inception. It is, therefore impossible that it can deve¬ 
lop in its present line even if protection is granted. Develop¬ 
ment, much less a rapid! one, is completely out of question with 
the present limited, resources of raw materials. 

(C) There is absolutely no prospect of the industry being able to stand 
on its awn legs and face world competition eventually until an 
economical raw material is found and established and the present 
system of expensive working by means of managing agency and 
imported labour gives place to cheap and efficient direct manage¬ 
ment. 

(8) Owing to the limitations imposed by the inferior quality of raw mate¬ 
rial, old machinery and antiquated process of manufacture, the Indian mills 
are obliged to confine their products within a narrow range of qualities and 
hence there is a considerable over-production in those particular lines. The 
total output of 30,000 tons annually mainly consists of printing and writing 
papers—the Badami falling under the same category on account of it# use. 
The corresponding figure of imported goods of similar quality falls much below 
20,000' tons for 1923-24. A further proof of the overproduction is indicated 
in tile fact that there is always a state of acute inter-competition between 
the mills themselves which certainly tells more heavily on their position than 
the foreign competition which they so bitterly complain against. Also the 
fact that some of the mills are obliged to unload every now and then huge 
quantities of surplus stock at prices decidedly below their cost goes to prove 
the existence of over-production. 

Unless therefore there is a substantial curtailment of the 1 production, the 
Indian mills must continue to suffer. 

(9) An unwarrantable policy of centralisation and mass production has been 
followed by certain of the Indian mills for a considerable time passed now and 
this has resulted in a state of over-capitalization which can only he remedied 
by a process of reconstruction. Protection will not avail them. 

(10) A protective duty against all those qualities which are completely 
outside the province of the Indian mills must be considered unjustifiable- 
Such quali ties being : — 

1. All mechanical qualities. 

2. Superior grades of printing, writing, packing, antique, hank andi 

account hook papers. 

3. All coloured papers. 

4. Art and imitation arts. 

5. Boards of all descriptions, except common pulp hoards. 

6. G-reaseproofs, parchment and flints. 

7. Handmades, loans and vellums, drawing and tracing papers. 

8. Tissues and stencil papers. 

9. Stationery except lowest grades of note papers and envelopes. 

Owing to the disadvantages referred to in paragraph 8, which are more 
or less permanent in their character, the Indian mills cannot be expected 
to compete with any of the lines mentioned above within a reasonable time. 

Palp Industry. 

While we do not deny the possibilities of bamboo pulp, we are constrained 
to believe that the amount of zeal with which it is being pushed forward in 
certain interested quarters, is wholly unwarrantable and cannot he conducive 
to the best interest of the country. We therefore object to the grant of 
protection to the pulp industry on the following grounds: — 

1. Since the interest of bamboo pulp industry is now represented by 
a private concern and working on proprietory rights of a patent 
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process,* it cannot be in the interest of the country to grant pro¬ 
tection to such an undertaking. 

2. To the best of our knowledge the bamboo pulp has not passed the 

experimental stage as yet, so much so, we do not think that it 
has got over the initial bleaching difficulties so far. Besides, its 
cost of production is still far from being a business proposition. 
Being a completely new industry it is still full of speculative 
factors, and consequently protection will not prove efficacious in 
its case. 

3. The Indian paper mills at present consume no less than 10,000 tons 

of imported pulp which they must use in order to maintain a 
higher standard of quality, the demand for which is constantly 
growing. Protection will thus place further difficulties in the 
path of the existing paper mills without bringing any compen¬ 
sating gain to the bamboo pulp since it cannot take the place of 
imported pulp, 

4. It is clear from the foregoing that the relief that is desired to be 

given to the paper industry does not. lie on the path of protec¬ 
tion which will not only mean a great injustice to the consumers 
generally, but at the same time it will inflict a serious injury 
to the best interest of the country by allowing the paper 
industry to drift indefinitely in a wrong path. In our opinion 
the true interest of the industry will be served if the Tariff 
Board will recommend the following: — 

»fl) The custom duty on the imported paper should be reduced to 
5 per cent, ad valorem for revenue purposes only. 

.(2) An additional duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem may be levied, 
but the proceeds thereof should be devoted for the purpose 
of development of the paper industry. 

1,(3) If necessary, the paper mills should receive a guarantee from 
the State of a suitable rate of interest for the purpose of 
drawing capital and subject to suitable conditions of repay¬ 
ment of the Government advances. 

(4) The bamboo pulp industry should receive a subsidy to the extent 

of the difference between the cost of production and the laid 
down cost of imported pulp. 

(5) All companies enjoying State aid in any form should be regis¬ 

tered in India in rupee capital: should have an effective 
proportion of Indians in the directorate and should admit 
Indians freely in all ranks of the industry. Such companies 
should he brought under Government supervision and the 
existing expert staff should be utilized for the purpose. 

(6) Equitable freight rate for paper and pulp, by rail and steamer 

should he instituted. 

"We shall he pleased to give further evidence orally when the Tariff Board 
aneets in Calcutta in December. 
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Statement II—Statement of prices from Messrs. G. Lochen and Company,, 
forwarded with their letter , dated the 10th December 1924. 

We have the honour to submit herewith the statement of prices which 
we promised to send you. 

We take this opportunity to ask you kindly to let us have at your 
convenience a copy of our oral evidence. 

Statement of prices from January 192$ to December 1924. 


Date. 


M-F Wood-free 
PRINTING. 

I-F Wood-free 

PRINTING. 

C-L Wood-free 

WRITING. 
















Stock. 

Indent. 

Stock. 

Indent. 

Stock. 

Indent. 



A. 

P. 

£ s. 

d. 

A 

P. 

£ 5. 

d. 

A. 

P. 

£ s. 

d. 

1923 














January . 


5 

0 

-- 


5 

0 







February 


5 

0 



5 

0 







March 


4 

104 



5 

0 

31 6 

0 





April 


4 

9 



5 

r-W 







May 


4 

9 

31 0 

0 

5 

0 





£4 0 

O' 

June 


4 

6 



4 

6 







July 


4 

6 

■■ 


4 

6 



5 

0 



August . 


4 

6 

31 0 

0 

4 

6 

31 10 

0 

4 

9 

33 0 

0 

September 


4 

6 

30 0 

0 

4 

6 

31 10 

0 

4 

9 

33 0 

o 

October . 


4 

6 

W- 


4 

6 



4 

9 

32 15 

0 

November 


4 

6 

• • 

4 

J 4 

. . 


5 

0 

34 10 

O' 

December 


4 

6 

30 0 

0 

4 

G 

32 15 

0 

5 

0 



1924 














January . 


4 

4J 

31 15 

0 

4 

6 



5 

0 



February 


4 

4J 



4 

5 



5 

0 

33 0 

0‘ 

March 


4 

S 



4 

5 

•• 


4 

101 

32 0 

0 




r 

33 10 

0 

1 








April 


4 

4-H 



V i 

41 



4 

9 

32 10 

o- 




l 

32 15 

0 

J 

' 







May 


4 

44 

33 16 

8 

4 




4 

9 

32 10 

0 

June 


4 

3 



4 




4 

9 

•• 


July 


4 

3 



4 

4| 

31 0 

0 

4 

6 



August . 


4 

3 



4 

44 

32 0 

0 

4 

6 

34 10 

0 














,Statement of prices from January 1923 to December 1924— contd. 


Date. 

M-F Wood -free 

PRINTING. 

I-F Wood-free 

PRINTING. 

C-L Wood-free 
wrinting. 


Stock. 

Indent. 

Stock, 

Indent. 

Stock. 

Indent. 

1924 

September 

A. P. 

4 3 

£ s. d. 

A. P. 

4 4J 

£ s. d. 

A. P. 

.4 6 

£ s. d. 

October . 

4 3 

• • 

4 4J 

32 0 0 

4 5 

32 10 0 

November 

4 3 


4 3 


4 3 

32 0 0 

.December 


*• 






The rupee prices are understood per lh. ex godown. 

The sterling prices are understood per ton e.i.f. Calcutta. 
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MESSRS. G. LOCHEN & COMPANY. 


B.— Okal. 

Evidence of Messrs. G. LOCHEN and H. P. GHOSE, recorded 
at Calcutta on Friday the 5th December 1924. 

President. —You have told us that your firm are the local representatives 
of a large firm of paper makers in Norway. 

Mr. Lochen. —Yes. 

President. —Is your own firm an Indian firm or a foreign firm? Whose 
capital is it, and who are running it? 

Mr. Lochen. —We are working for the Union Paper Company, Limited, 
Christiana, hut in my name, because it is their policy not to have branches 
in their own name. Therefore, I am working this on commission basis for 
them. 

President. —It is practically the agency of that firm of paper makers? 

Mr. Lochen. —Yes. 

President. —-It is not, so to speak, a separate Indian firm? 

Mr. Jjochen. —No. 

President. —In the first 6 paragraphs of your letter you state what are 
practically -the general objections to protective duties on paper. What it 
■comes to is this. In the first place, the tax on paper is likely to be a tax 
on knowledge and education. Then, in the second place, tax on paper may 
create danger to the various industries such as of printing, publishing, book 
binding, etc., which are dependent on the use of paper, and in the third 
place, you point out at the time when the exchange is fluctuating, protective 
duties are difficult to work. As regards the last point I don’t think there 
can be any question. The Board has more reason to know that than anybody 
else. But fluctuations in the exchange may to a large extent create the need 
for protection. For instance, the rise in the exchange during the lafst 
7 or 8 months has created a very serious problem for industries in India. 
The fact that it is difficult is not a reason for abandoning it altogether. 

Mr. Lochen. —No. 

Mr. Ghose. —In that case our submision is that, taking the ordinary 
business concerns and their risks and responsibilities, we do not take their 
burden. Unless we take it for granted that, in the first instance, Government 
is to protect a certain industry, which has fulfilled other conditions for 
protection, the risk of exchange cannot be passed over to Government. Unless 
we take it for granted the risk is to be shared by Government, we really 
do not see how it comes about. 

President. —Then there is no question of protecting the industry. The 
mere fact that fluctuations create difficulties is not a conclusive reason for 
doing nothing? 

Mr. Ghose. —We really do not mean that. If you once decide upon 
:giving protection, the exchange should not really stand in the way. It nan 
probably he got round .some way or the other. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It makes the practical measures to be taken more 
difficult. 

Mr. Ghose.—Yes. 

President.—On the other point, i.e., the danger to the printing, publish¬ 
ing trades and so on, we had some evidence in Bombay. But what we 
want chiefly on that point is definite evidence as to,what the extent of the 
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danger is. I do not know whether either of you, Gentlemen, are in a posi¬ 
tion to give any information on that point. 

Mr. Ghose. —I suppose Government statistics on that point are quite con¬ 
vincing. During the war period when restriction on paper was almost 
practically brought to a head, the turnover of the printing was considerably 
Jfuer. The rise in price will have the same effect as it was during the war 
period. 

President. —There may have been an absolute scarcity of paper during the 
war. 

Mr. Ghose. —When you make the paper costly it practically amounts to 
the same thing. 

President. —Surely not. 

Mr. Gho'se. —It only depends on the degree. During the period imme¬ 
diately following the war, we had practically double or treble the number of 
publications both in the daily press, weekly press, in periodicals, in books, 
in temporary literature or permanent literature. 

President. —I would like to put it to you in this way. The war came ttr 
an end at the end of 1918. Then soon after the end of the war did the 
publishing and printing businesses go ahead? 

Mr. Ghose. —They suffered to a certain extent during the boom period 
also. 

President. —Did they? 

Mr. Ghose. —Yes terribly. But immediately following that period gra¬ 
dually things are coming to normal. 

President. —I think that, whatever may have happened during the war, it is- 
a little remote from the present circumstances. No one has yet proposed a 
duty on paper so high that it would raise the price of paper to the level it 
reached during the war. 

Mr. Ghose. —If we now take the question of operation of exchange, it may 
actually amount to that sometimes. 

President. —I think it can be shown that it does nothing of the kind. 1 
have not got the exact figures at the moment, but I think the price of 
ordinary printing paper rose to over 8 annas a lb. during the war. 

Mr, Ghose.—It was something more than that. Ordinary newspaper was 
sold at 8 annas. 

President. —The mills do not apparently suggest for a moment that they 
require a higher price than 4-J annas a lb. as a maximum figure. There is ; 
no question of raising the price of paper to anything like the figure that it 
reached during the war. 

Mr. Ghose. —It is only a question of degree. 

President. —What we are trying to get at is just what the degree 

Mr. Ghose. —Our own experience in the matter is that imported paper, 
if it is left free, it will practically be about 8 or 3-£ annas per lb. In that 
case the consumption of paper, specially the cheapest class which the middle 
classes use, will be considerably more than what it is now, and if it is- 
still further raised to 4 annas 6 pies, it will be still lower. 

President. —What we want is definite information showing what danger 
there is that business may go out of the country if the price of paper 
is raised. Now we had evidence within the last two days from the 
Controller of Printing that, owing to the low cost of printing in India, the 
Government have found that there is a big saving by reprinting War Office 
Manuals for the use of the army, instead of importing copies from Europe. 
If so, there may be a considerable margin. We also have evidence of books 
being sent out to Madras to be printed there. The paper is sent out from 
Home to Madras, and the books are printed at Madras and sent back to* 
England. 
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Mr. Ghose. —The real position in the matter is that, when you have smaller 
,-number of copies to print, relatively it is cheaper to print them in India, 
but when it is a question of mass production by what they call stereotype 
or blocks, they are much cheaper in England than here. 

President. —We are not getting much further. Unquestionably, we all 
admit that if the price of paper is raised to a high level, a certain amount 
of printing will be done elsewhere than in India. The whole question is 
just how great is the danger if the increase in the price of paper is only 
moderate. 

Mr. Ghose. —I was just referring to that. Take, for instance, the publica- 
-tions of Macmillan and Company. They are one of the text book suppliers. 
It was their custom before 1901 or 1902 to get their printing done in 
England and all the vernacular books that are periodically prescribed by the 
Text Book Committees here. During that period they found it was advan¬ 
tageous for them to get all their printing done in England—even the Verna¬ 
cular books and then latterly they changed their custom. The fact that they 
could get the printing done in India was due to the importation of large 
quantities of white paper. They could get better results of printing with 
that in India by that period. It did not make much difference in the cost 
then. So it was possible for them to print them in India. It is not a very 
big order for printing, but still it is considerable. If the cost of printing 
-paper is raised in India, it is just possible that Macmillan and Company might 
think it worth while to print them in England again. 

President. —Unquestionably, when the paper reaches a certain price that 
would happen. But it does not help ns much unless you can tell us approxi¬ 
mately at what price it is likely to happen. Have you any information on 
th at? 

Mr. Ghose. —We have not got that information. 

President. —In paragraph 3 you say “ Since an element of protection 
enters largely into its composition, we consider it necessary to bring it down 
-to a figure of purely revenue requirements, vis., 6 per cent.” I do not quite 
follow what exactly you mean by that. 

Mr. Ghose. —The present duty of 15 per cent, we really think is a sort 
of exigency legislation. 

President. —Unquestionably, a duty as high as 15 per cent, will give a 
certain amount of protection to the indigenous industry. Clearly every one will 
agree to that. But I was wondering whether you were suggesting that in 
intention it was protective. 

Mr. Ghose. —No. We shall say that the exigency of the finances probably 
made it necessary for the Government to put it up to that figure. 

President. —You then go on to say “ We consider it necessary to bring 
it down to a figure of purely revenue requirements, viz., 5 per cent.” 

Mr. Ghose. —I suppose it was Sir Basil Blackett in considering the Tariff 
Board Bill in the Legislative Assembly admitted that there was no justifica¬ 
tion of that 15 per cent, all round if we do not adopt the protective policy. 

President. —Unquestionably, apart from protection, the customs duties at 
present in India are higher than anybody would like to see them. Sir 
Basil Blackett regrets it as much as anybody else. We are all agreed about 
this. But at the present moment I do not think you can say that the 
purely revenue figure is 5 per cent. 

Mr. Ghose. —Of course we leave that to the Government. If there is any 
part of 15 per cent, which represents outside revenue requirements, we submit 
-that it should he taken off. 

President. —I have noted that all people who are interested in the paper 
trade generally—apart from the manufacturers—would like to see the' duty 
reduced. But still it is not a practical proposition at the moment. In any 
case it is not a matter for the Tariff Board. The only question we have been 
-asked is, should protection be given at all, and, if so, by what means and to 
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what extent. M reduction in the present duty- would he clearly- outside our 
sphere; 

Mr. Ghose. —I beg to submit that if the Board comes to the conclusion if 
the paper industry really does not require protection— 

President.—Vfe cannot tell Sir Basil Blackett that he doesn’t require- 
revenue. 

Mr. Ghose. —We will be quite content if it is 12 per cent. If you could 
let us have it, the consumption will increase. 

President. —All the Finance Members have been told like that just now 
all over the world. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been told by the 
whisky manufacturers that if he will only reduce the duty, everybody will 
drink twice as much. 

Mr. Ghose. —Our present import tells that story. The figure for 1023-24, 
since the specific duty of 15 per cent, had been raised; shows that it is 
serving as a sort of check. 

President. —I don’t think there are any particular indications of that 
in the Trade Returns. 

Mr. Qimvala. —In no part of your representation have you dealt with the- 
competition between the foreign paper and the domestic paper. That is the 
basis of the claim. 

M>r. Ghose. —We wrote about the competition between local mills. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The first point the Board have got to consider is whether 
there ir competition between foreign and Indian' paper which makes protec¬ 
tion necessary. 

Mr. Ghose. —In our opinion the competition is not such that it should make- 
protection necessary. 

Mr. Ginicala. —Your opinion must be based on facts. 

Mr. QUose. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it not a fact that, owing to depreciated exchange and- 
other’ causes, foreign paper is coming at a price much below the price at 
which the Indian paper can sell? 

Mr. Ghose. —No. I think that the Indian mills are selling correspondingly 
at a lower price. They are throwing on the market very often what they 
call job lots- below the cost of manufacture: That is not on account' of the 
foreign competition, If you take the thing as it stands there is no competi¬ 
tion between imported and Indian paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Why do you say that? 

Mr. Ghose. —The quality of the Indian production limits them to the 
present turnover. Even if they were given the opportunity to enlarge by 
means of price only, they cannot do it. Sir W. Carey ill his evidence admitted 
that they get a better price in Calcutta than they get in up-country markets. 

Mr. Ginwala.- —Will you kindly give us the price at which tlie kind of 
paper that' competes with the paper sold by your firm? 

Mr. Ghose. —We don’t sell against the Indian competition. Unless they 
are dumped into the market, we do not feel the Indian competition. 

President. —What kind of paper do you import? 

Mr. Ghose. —Printings of all sorts. 

President. —Is it newsprint? 

Mr. Ghose. —We use a large quantity of newsprint. 

President. —Is there any Indian mill which can produce paper as cheap 
as that? 

Mr. Ghose. —No. 

President. —Take 1 free printing.’ 

Mr. Ghose, —There is no competition. The local mills do not produce 
any printing paper at all. What they produce is different varieties of 
writing paper. 
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President. —That is something of a quibble, 

Mr. Ginwala. —They produce what they call paper and people print on 
it. 

Mr. Ghose. —Very little of it is printed. I won’t be very much wrong 
if I put it down that 70 to 75 per cent, of the quality they call printing 
paper is used as writing paper except by Government Departments. 

President. —I cannot accept that. 

■ 'Mr. GinuiaZa.—Excluding newsprint, will you kindly give us the prices of 
paper which you.sell .at, say, between 3 annas and 5 annas per lb.? 

Mr. .Ghose.—Yes * 

President— Give us the average price of the .commoner ■kind you are selling 
Tor every quarter. 

Mr. Ghose. —Yes.* 

Mr. Ginwala.— Do you sell your paper at c.i.f. price or ex-godown? 

Mr. Ghose, —Both. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case you can give your c.i.f. price and also ex- 
•godown price from 1st January 1923 up to date. 

Mr. Ghose. —We will get you that.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —You know about the Tariff Schedule where various, classi¬ 
fications of paper are given and I have given you the limit between 3 and 
5 annas. Are you dealing in any of these? 

Mr. Ghose. —This classification is misleading. This is not drawn up by 
what we technically call different as qualities. The printing paper there is 
not all what we call printing. 

Mr. Ginwala.— You .represent a-firm of Norwegian paper makers? 

Mr. Ghose.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the general condition of the paper trade in 
Norway now ? 

Mr. -.Ghose.—It is .bad. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They find it more and more difficult to compete? 

Mr. Ghose. —It is a fact, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Has there been either a decline in prices or have prices 
remained at a very low level? 

Mr. Ghose. —There is a gradual and systematic decline since the boom 
period—since 1920. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are there many complaints on the part of the Paper trade 
that the prices have become unremunerative ? 

Mr. Ghose. —So far as the producers are concerned, we cannot say that 
they are all actually working at a loss or profit, but it is probable some of 
them are not actually working at a profit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You represent a particular firm and you ought to be in 
a position to say generally what the position is. 

Mr. Ghose. —Certainly it is bad. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That- is reflected also in the condition of the industry 
here. 

Mr. Ghose. —It is a general world condition I should say, and therefore 
it is not a fact that it is more and more difficult for the Indian industry to 
compete against the established industry in Norway, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you not in touch with the Indian industry? If so, 
what kinds of paper are manufactured locally? 

Mr. Ghose. —Yes. We are in touch. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there any class of paper in India for which you cannot 
got a substitute from Europe just now? 

* See Statement II. 
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Mr. Ghose. —We cannot get a substitute from Europe for all tlieir specia¬ 
lities. Nature of the materials used in Indian mills absolutely prevents 
substitution. If you just take the statistics of the turnover of the Indian 
mills for the last 25 years you will find that it remains practically stationary. 

President. —That does not prove your point. 

Mr. Ghose. —The quality of paper produced by the Indian mills really 
fits the .class of consumption which the imported papers cannot fit. Take, for 
instance, the sabai grass; although it is a very very poor quality raw material, 
still it has got certain characteristics which cannot be copied by any foreign mill. 
I can give you a paper which you will surely call a printing paper, which 
all Continental mills call a printing paper and which is sold for the purpose 
of printing there. But here we cannot sell a single sheet of that paper as 
printing paper in the bazar simply because the Titaghur mills- or other 
Indian mills supply a paper which is called white printing but is not at 
all a printing paper. It is used for writing purposes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can’t you get a writing paper of that sort? 

Mr. Ghose.. —It takes a different grade. 

President. —What precisely are the qualities of the Indian paper which 
make the consumer insist upon having it? I want to understand what 
you mean. What is the precise quality in the Indian paper that makes the 
Indian consumer prefer it? 

Mr, Ghose. —He buys printing paper for Writing purposes. 

President. —What is the quality in the paper which makes the consumer 
prefer it? 

Mr. Ghose. —In the first place, it is the bulk, which is the result of 
using sabai grass, and in the second place strength, which can only be 
imparted by linen or rags. These two are the essential factors which 
make it absolutely impossible for the European manufacturers to give their 
paper these characters at that price. 

President. —That is to say, that chemical wood paper is not so strong, but 
we have had it in evidence that they could produce an equally bulky paper. 

Mr. Ghose. —There the limitation is very small. Really speaking, one of 
the characteristics of chemical pulp is that it is poor in hulk. For this 
purpose European manufacturers, whenever they want bulk, have got to 
use a certain proportion of Esparto. In Bombay the ordinary writing 
paper is called account book paper. That is altogether a different kind of 
paper which really meets the same purpose there as the locally made 
printing paper serves the purpose of writing paper in Bengal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do I understand in that case that it is possible for the 
Indian consumer to use only Indian paper? 

Mr. Ghose. —That they do. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Still a good deal is imported. 

Mr. Ghose. —For a different purpose. For the purpose served by Indian 
paper not a bit of foreign paper is imported. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am afraid I cannot accept your statement in that 
form as being accurate, say, so far as 1 understand the evidence that is 
placed before us. 

Mr. Ghose. —You will find a good deal about it in the written statement 
that has been submitted by the Calcutta Paper Traders Association. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take your answer as meaning that there are certain 
classes of Indian paper for which there are no foreign substitutes? 

Mr. Ghose. —Certainly, 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that there is no competition, so far as you are concerned? 

Mr. Ghose. —So far as the imported paper is concerned, there is absolutely 
no competition within the sphere where the local mills supply. 
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Mr. Ginwala .—Does that answer apply to those qualities of paper 
which are sold between 3 annas and 5 annas per lb.? 

Mr. Ghose. —Exactly so. The real fact is that if you take a real Indian 
printing paper and an European printing paper, there the imported paper 
will defeat the locally made paper. But if yon compare the printing paper 
of Indian, mills with the writing paper of foreign manufacture, there the 
local mills have the greatest advantage. We cannot supply writing paper 
for less than 4 annas 6 pnes whereas printing paper we can supply for less 
.than that. 

Mr. Kale. —I will take up the point which we have heen discussing so far. 
Assume for the sake of argument that what you say is a fact, viz., that 
the Indian paper mills have a sort of monopoly in a restricted field where 
you cannot compete; if that is so, why should you complain if the price 
of that paper which is manufactured by Indian mills is raised by a policy of 
protection because it does not trench upon your province? 

Mr. Ghose. —We simply submit to you that it is a sheer waste of tile 
people’s money. 

Mr. Kale .—That is another point. I am putting it to you that you, as 
-manufacturers and sellers of paper, will have no complaint to make against 
-the Indian mills because they have got a monopoly as they don’t trench 
upon your province. 

Mr. Ghose. —Certainly not. 

Mr. Kale. —Then it follows that your objection to protection being given 
rests on the ground that it is a necessary of life and therefore its price 
to the consumer in India should not be raised. May I. ask if paper in India 
is such a first necessary of life as rice or clothing? You call paper a 
tfirst necessary of life to a nation. Will you put it in the same category 
.as rice? 

Mr. Ghose. —Nationally we would. For instance, we cannot imagine 
that a civilised nation or any member of it can begin a clay without 
-paper. 

Mr. Kale. —The question is, is it a fact that it is a necessary of life 
with the masses of the people of India? 

Mr. Ghose. —Especially in India, the people are so poor and the necessity 
of paper is so great 1 

Mr. Kale. —Will you tell me in Bengal how many people have to do with 
paper ? 

Mr. Ghose.. —Every year the number is growing. 

Mr. Kale. —I want to know tire present position. I don’t want to know 
what will happen to-morrow. Will the masses be affected by any rise ,in the 
cost of paper? 

Mr. Ghose. —The First Book—the hook of alphabets—used to be sold 
.at 3 pies, but during the war the. price was raised to 1 anna 3 pies. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you know how many people in Bengal can read and 
write ? 

Mr. Ghose. —If we are to take the Census figures, it will be misleading. 
Really speaking the number of people who have actually to do with paper 
is growing. In Bengal there is a peculiar thing. We don’t begin with 
paper. We begin with palm leaves. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you want me to believe that the Census figures aie 
inaccurate in the matter of literacy? 

Mr. Ghose. —In our patasalas we begin our education with palm leaves. 

Mr. Kale. —Therefore it does not affect paper! You write on slates or 
wooden plates. No paper is used in patasalas, that is my point. 

Mr. Ghose. —The analogy with other country ends there. Palm leaves 
are used nowhere in the world in these days for want of paper. 

Mr. Kale. —The masses of the people are therefore not affected by the 
-juice of paper? 
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Mr. Ghose. —I don’t really follow. I shall make myself clear. I only 
referred to the patasalas in relation to Census figures. So far as the printing:, 
paper is concerned, what I really mean is that, if the price of paper is 
raised, there will be less number of boys going to school. 

Mr. Kale. —I don’t dispute that. I only want to know, so far as the 
masses of the people are concerned, whether it was such a necessary of life 
as rice or clothing. 

Mr. Ghose. —I admit that it is only true relatively in a sense. Just as; 
rice is a necessary of life as regards an individual^ so is paper nationally.. 
I don’t put it in the same category as rice in the case of individual. 

Mr. Kale. —In the next paragraph you say “ In 1862, when', owing to 
financial stress, the Government was compelled to impose a duty of W per¬ 
cent. on all other' articles of import generally, paper 1 was left absolutely 
free.” Db you know what - was the import of foreign paper in that, 
year? 

Mr. Ghose. —I don’t know. 

Mr. Kale. —I want to suggest to you that the imports of paper in those- 
days were extremely small; that being- so, the Finance Member of that time 
might not luiv-e thought it worth his while to tax such small imports which 
would not have brought anything into the Treasury worth tlie name. 

Mr. Ghose. —The duty of 10 per cent, on many other articles would not. 
have fetched anything worth the name, 

Mr. Kale.• —Can you mention any? 

Mr. Ghose. —It was generally 10 per cent, but only paper was excluded-: 

Mr. Kale. —It was 10 per cent, on articles which were calculated to 
bring something into the Treasury, but paper was such an unimportant 
thing that possibly the then Finance Member did not think it worth his 
while to levy a- duty of 10 per cent, on it. 

In paragraph 3 you say that the present duty is unduly oppressive to 
the consumer. What is your evidence for saying that it is oppressive to the 
consumer ? 

Mr. Ghose. —I mean to say that it is really the middle class people 
who are affected by these prices. After all, the education is with the middle 
class. As I said before, our alphabet book used to be onlv ft pies: During: 
the war it was raised to 1 anna 3 pies. Now it has come down to 9 pies. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you mean to say that the burden on the middle class 
has increased to that extent? 

Mr. Ghose. —Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 7 you say that there is no abundant supply 
of raw materials for the economic manufacture of any of the qualities, 
generally consumed. If the consumer in India insists upon having the- 
paper made in India out of grass and won’t accept anything else, as you 
have told us, surely the materials must be available. 

Mr. Ghose. —To a limited extent. 

President.’ —I# is hardly consistent to say that the materials are not 
available. 

Mr. Ghose. —We used the word ‘ abundant 

President. —It is abundant enough for his needs. You have told us 
that they have already reached the limits but the internal competition 
is affecting their prices within this market, that is what you have told 
us. If so, the supply of materials is at any rate sufficiently abundant to 
supply the whole needs of India of that kind. 

Mr. Ghose. —If you- don’t put' a limit to the economic price of paper and 
if you raise it for instance by the'proposed protective duty, you can probably 
import grass from Tibet and China, 

President. —Let us not go on to proposals which are entirely wide of 
the mark. 
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Mr. Ghose. —What we mean is that the economical radius for the use ol 
grass is very small. 

President. —If you mean that the grass resources of India are not Suffi¬ 
cient to lead to a big expansion of the industry, that is admitted by the 
paper manufacturers themselves. 

Mr. Ghose. —In that case the object of protection will be defeated. 

President. —Not necessarily. There are two possible objects of protection. 
One is to develop an industry, and another is to keep the industry alive. 
You might have a case for protection where it was not a case of develop¬ 
ment but merely to keep the industry alive. 

Mr. Ghose. —In that case the quality is a 1 guarantee for theta'. Their 
preserves cannot in any way be got into by the imported paper on account 
of their quality. 

President. —As regards grass wbat you mean is merely that they cannot 
economically increase the output of paper from grass? 

Mr. Ghose. —Yes. 

President. —As I say, they have admitted it themselves to all intents 
and purposes. Had you any other materials in mind when you said that 
there Was no abundant supply? 

Mr. Ghose. —We exclude the possibility of bamboo in this. 

President. —You are not referring to bamboo. You would admit that 
there may be an exception there. 

Mr. Ghose. —To a limited extent. 

President. —How much time and attention have you given to the study 
of the question of making paper from bamboos? 

Mr. Ghose. —Really speaking, we have very little knowledge on the subject. 

President. —I don’t want to trouble you in that case. I should think 
that we have a good deal of evidence, some of which has not yet been 
published, from Messrs. Raitt and Pearson as to the available supplies of 
bamboo. As far as we can judge, there is plenty of bamboos anyhow. 

Mr. Ghose. —The difficulty about working them is the economical condi¬ 
tion of collecting them. 

President. —It is not worth while going into a long discussion about it 
just now. Putting aside grass and bamboo, are you referring to any other 
material ? 

Mr. Ghost. — No. 

President. —I wondered whether you referred to things like rag and 
hemp. 

Mr. Ghose. —They don’t count very much. 

President. —Then you say that a sufficient home market does not exist 
for most of the qualities. What are the kinds of paper for which you 
consider a sufficient market does not exist? 

Mr. Ghose. —Really speaking, if we go just a step higher than, the ordi¬ 
nary printings and writings, all the qualities are of limited use and any 
particular mill undertaking to manufacture those qualities will never be 
successful so far as the turnovers are concerned relatively to the price. 

President. —It is certainly true of the more highly priced papers and 
I don’t think there is any question about that, but as to where you are to 
draw a line there may be difference of opinion. Supposing that were so, 
it would be possible, would it not, to deal with that by having a uniform 
duty on both the high priced paper and the low priced? The duty would 
then operate as protective so far as the imported paper was likely to com¬ 
pete, but on the high priced paper the incidence would be much smaller. 

Mr. Ghose. —If we take it for granted that there is a certain quality of 
imported paper which actually competes with the Indian paper 1 
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President. —If you convinced us that there is not, we should probably not 
^recommend protection. 

Mr. Ghose. —You will hear a good deal about that when the Association 
■ comes to give evidence before you. 

President. —We have heard what you said on that. We are putting 
these questions on the assumption that there is imported paper competing 
■with the Indian paper. 

. Mr. Ghose. —The whole thing hinges on that. 

President. —The assumption we start from is that a protective duty is 
required on the commoner and cheaper kinds of printing and writing papers, 
but that no protection is required on the highly priced printing and writing 
■papers because they are not produced in India. .The proposed way of 
meeting that difficulty is that the duty should be uniform on the high, 
priced and low priced papers alike. To take concrete figures, supposing the 
-price of four annas was found to be the price of the commoner paper and 
we put on a uniform duty, which comes to 25 per cent., the duty on the 
higher priced paper of 5 annas per lb. would be a little more than 15 per 
■cent. When you get up to 6 annas, it will be less than 15 per cent. 

Mr. Ghose. —We really don’t follow the necessity of taxing the five-anna 
paper. 

President. —-It is subject to a duty of 15 per cent. 

Mr. Ghose. —Why should it not be reduced? 

President. —For the practical reason that it is extraordinarily difficult 
for the Customs authorities to distinguish. If you try and make a very 
elaborate tariff classifying papers into very many qualities, unless you have 
a very expensive and trained staff, you will get people working frauds and 
importing paper alleged to be subject to the lower duty when it ought to be 
•really paying a higher duty. 

Mr. Ghose. —Our submission is that although during the last two years 
the specific tariff is operating in India, Government have somehow or other 
managed without expert advice, though the specific tariff is supposed to be 
on a technical ground. 

President. —I am afraid that does not answer my question. 

Mr. Ghose, —There have been a lot of confusion in the Customs tariff, so 
far as we are concerned, in regard to the terms of printing and writing 
papers. 

President. —1 am putting one question and you tell me about something 
■ else that does not help us at all. All that you have been saying is not an 
answer to my question. You say “ The Paper industry in India is not a 
nascent one, but by its existence of over 50 years, it has proved itself to 
be fundamentally wrong in inception. It is, therefore, impossible that it 
can develop in its present line even if protection, is granted.” What is it 
-that you think is wrong in the industry as it exists at present? 

Mr. Ghose. —Practically all the factories were started within a limited 
■space and. without a reasonable supply of grass. That was wrong. 

President. —Do you mean that they are using a raw material of which 
they cannot get a sufficient supply at a low cost? 

Mr. Ghose. —Yes. 

President. —Is there anything else? 

Mr. Ghose.— -Nothing else. 

President. —I think there is, as a matter of fact. In the first sentence of 
■paragraph 8 you say “ Owing to the limitations imposed by the inferior 
quality of raw material, old machinery and antiquated process of manu¬ 
facture, they are obliged to confine their products within a narrow range of 
■qualities.” Do you bring that also into the statement that the industry is 
fundamentally wrong ? 
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Mr. Ghose. —No. I only refer to the supply of raw materials. 

President. —Is it your view that a successful industry or rather an ex¬ 
panding industry cannot be developed on the basis of grass? 

Mr. Ghose. —Yes. The real fact is that two other mills which were 
started within this sphere have been closed down. 

President. —Which are you referring to? 

Mr. Ghose. —The Bally and Imperial Paper Mills. 

President. —Was that not some time ago? 

Mr. Ghose. —Yes. One was closed in 1902 and the other in 1905. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Was it not practically Kankinara? 

Mr. Ghose. —Only some portion of it. The production has been curtailed 
after having been taken over by the Titaghur Mills. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Surely not? 

Mr. Ghose. —I could not satisfy you on that. Our general impression is 
that the production was curtailed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The production may have- been curtailed owing to tem¬ 
porary causes since taking over. 

Mr. Ghose."* —The production has been curtailed since 1905. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I should not think so. 

President. —I do not know that I have a great many questions to ask you 
about the availability of grass. I only wanted to know what was in your 
mind. Messrs. Raitt and Pearson hold the view that no development of the 
Paper industry is possible, if it is confined to the use of grass. Apart from 
the question of development, it is likely that some paper would always be 
made out of grass in order to meet the requirements which you described to 
ns. 

Mr. Ghose. —Certainly. 

President. —There must be a considerable demand in Northern India, where 
grass supplies are fairly abundant. If you take bamboo, you will have to 
go a longer way. 

Mr. Ghose. —There will be always a certain amount of market for grass 
paper. Even in England, although the wood pulp reigns supreme, there is- 
a good market for grass paper. 

President. —There are markets where wood paper cannot come in. 

Mr. Ghose. —I do not know. 

President— You have told us that people won’t buy anything else.. 
Therefore you must take it that the Indian demand for that kind of paper 
can only he met by the production of Indian mills. 

Mr. Ghose .—That is so. But there is undoubtedly over-production and? 
they suffer from internal competition. 

President. —Then you say “ There is absolutely no prospect of the in¬ 
dustry being able to stand on its own legs and face world competition even¬ 
tually until an economical raw material is found and established and the 
present system of expensive working by means of managing agency and 
imported labour gives place to cheap and efficient direct management.” It 
has been claimed on behalf of bamboo that an economical raw material has 
been found. Perhaps that can best be discussed when we go on to what you 
have to say on the Pulp industry. It is important to remember that’ 
bamboo may prove to be a very important factor as regards the manufacture 
of paper. 

Mr. Ghose. —But it must also be admitted that over 50 per cent, of the 
import is mechanical pulp. 

President. —There is no question of that. No one would at present 
contend that it is possible to make any sort of paper out of Indian material 
which can compete with mechanical pulp. 
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Mr. Ghose. —That has got to be imported and a certain proportion of 
■sabai grass has to be maintained. Then the field left for bamboo pulp 
paper to develop is very small indeed. 

President. —There is the further point, supposing, owing to the gradual 
exhaustion of the timber supplies, the price of wood pulp were to go up, we 
shall be in a difficult position? 

Mr. Ghose. —So far as we understand, it is a bit of speculation. As a 
.matter of fact price of wood pulp went down after the war. Then there is 
the question of re-afforestation which a scientific process .... 

President ,—Apparently Sweden is the only country in the world that is 
doing it. 

Mr. Ghose. —I think it is 25 years since they began to do it. Norway 
also has begun to do it. 

President. —Mr. Lochen, can you tell us what the practice is in Norway 
.as regards re-afforestation? 

Mr. Lochen. —They don’t do it to the same extent as Sweden does. 

President. —In Canada it is not being done at all? 

Mr. Ghose. —No. 

President. —After all, that is why there is a big market for paper in 
America. 

Mr. Ghose. —New fields are being constantly explored for supplies of 
■wood. For instance, in the latest Paper Trade Review it is stated that a 
very big field has been found which is big enough to supply the needs of the 
world. That is not yet explored. 

President. —As regards that I think if you look back 50 years you will 
find that the resources of Ameriea were as good as those of Canada now, 
and the result of neglect is that the United States of America are now 
•entirely dependent upon Canada for the supply of wood pulp. 

Mr. Ghose. —It was recognized rather late. There has been perpetual 
.advance since this has been found out. 

President. —Are they doing it in Canada ? 

Mr. Ghose. —They are attempting to do it. 

President. —At the beginning of paragraph 8 you mention three limita¬ 
tions of the industry—inferior quality of raw material, old machinery and 
antiquated process of manufacture. Then at the end of paragraph 10 you 
say “ Owing to the disadvantages referred to in paragraph 8, which are 
more or less permanent in their character ” I quite understand that in¬ 
ferior quality of raw material may be permanent, but why antiquated 
process of manufacture should be permanent, I cannot imagine. 

Mr. Ghose.— These machines ought to have been scrapped by now. 

President. —Why do you call it permanent? They will have to be 
scrapped in the nature of the case? 

Mr. Ghose. —Well, the condition of the trade is such that you cannet 
replace these. The real difficulty that comes in in connection with defective 
machinery is this. As I was saying, one of the characteristics of good print¬ 
ing paper is that it must be uniform in its surface. Unless that uniformity 
is maintained you cannot get good impressions of types and certainly not of 
blocks and that sort of thing. The other defect of that paper is that it is 
"heavy ” and the printers cannot depend on the uniformity of the “ high 
finish ” of sheets, and for this want of uniformity their machinery is to 
be blamed. 

President. —Do you think that is due to the fact that the machinery is 
antiquated ? 

Mr. Ghose. —Yes. 

President. —Quite possibly you are right. I don’t quite follow what you 
mean when you say that “ there is considerable over-production in those 
particular lines.’’ How does this over-production show itself? 
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Mr. Ghose. —By inter-competition and by their being obliged to unload 
now and then huge stocks at a lower pricei than their usual rates. 

President. —That might be due to other causes. 

Mr. Ghose. —It may be probable, but we think that this is also one of 
•those causes. 

President. —Do you happen to know how the price of Indian mill paper 
^compared with imported paper before the war? 

Mr. Ghose. —The Indian mill paper was cheaper then. 

President. —By about how much? 

Mr. Ghose. —By about 5 to 10 per cent. 

President. —By about one or two pies a lb. ? 

Mr. Ghose. —About three or four pies. 

President. —What is the difference now? 

Mr. Ghose. —I suppose it is practically the same if we take the standard 
price, hut at present there is very little juration in standard price. 

President. —Then you say “ A further proof of over-production is indi¬ 
cated in the fact that there is always a state of acute inter-competition 
between the mills themselves . . . .” I quite believe there is at the 
moment, but my information as to that was quite different, that, far from 
there being inter-competition, they used to work very much hand in hand. 

Mr. Ghose. —Our experience is different. They have a sort of association 
here, they call it the Paper Traders’ Association. It is supposed that the 
prices fixed by the mills are operated by the rules of that association, but 
our own experience is that it has never been clone. 

President. —Still, I think you are going a little far when you say “ tSere 
is always a state of inter-competition.” 

Mr. Ghose. —Besides inter-competition we do not think there was much 
foreign competition that they had Jo suffer from. If they suffer now a days 
it is due to inter-competition. 

President. —Then in paragraph 9 you refer to “ an unwarrantable policy 
of centralisation and mass production ” which has resulted “ in a state of 
over-capitalization,” I am afraid I do not know what you mean. 

Mr. Ghose. —I am afraid we are not happy in our expression there. 
What we mean is this. The turning-point of the Titaghur Mills was since 
they acquired the Kankinara mills. The quality we are talking about— 
the particular quality which the Indian mills produce—has only a limited 
market, and when you have 8 machines running full speed turning out the 
same quality of paper for which there is a limited supply, the real state 
of things that happen in the market is what we are experiencing now. If 
there was a varied production, that is qualities of different kinds of paper, 
then probably there would have been sufficient demand to cover the pro¬ 
duction. 

president. —What you mean is that, if the Kankinara Mills had been 
allowed to die out, then probably the production of the Indian mills would 
he just about adequate to meet the demand—is that your point? 

Mr. Ghose. —I mean that production is more than what the demand is 
for all that particular quality. 

President. —I do not understand what you mean by over-capitalization. 
There is absolutely no over-capitalization. 

Mr. Ghose. —So far as the particular quality is concerned. It is gene¬ 
rally understood that paper of one particular quality has a limited demand, 
and if a large amount of capital is employed in producing that particular 
quality that is what we call over-capitalization. That is what we mean. 

President. —It merely confuses the matter. It is not the proper term at 
all. Take the Bengal Paper Mills. Their capitalization is something like 
Bis. 150 per ton of output. It is very low. 

VOL. II- K 
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Mr. Ghose. —At the present rate of machines and other things I suppose- 
it can be worked much cheaper. In one place Sir Willoughby Carey gave 
the price of a new plant at something like Us. 40 to Rs. 50 lakhs.. 

President. —We have had enquiries made about the cost of a new mill in 
India. What I say is that you cannot do it per ton of output for anything 
like Rs. 150 in any country in the world. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Have you any practical experience of paper making P 

Mr. Ghose. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you been inside any paper mill? 

Mr. Ghose. —Only looked at it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then your criticism is based on a study of books? 

Mr. Ghose. —That is not also very much, hut from my connection with 
the paper trade for the last 25 years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That consists of sale of paper, not manufacture of paper? 

Mr. Ghose- —Just what little comes in the way, not much. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, it is based on such scraps of information as 
you are able to gather here and there? 

Mr. Ghose. —Exactly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you studied the evidence that has been given before 
us in detail? 

Mr. Ghose. —Not quite in detail, but I have just glanced over it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am afraid glancing over it would not give a very accurate- 
idea. 

Mr. Ghose. —Really speaking, the report came to our hand in the middle 
of September and we were called upon to make our case by the 30th Sep¬ 
tember. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They are general opinions, I take it, not based on aotual 
study of the business? 

Mr. Ghose. —No, we have not the means. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have made a statement that over 50 per cent, of 
paper imported is made out of mechanical pulp. How do you make that out? 

Mr. Ghose. —Here are Returns for 1923-24. Total imports are given as 
69,000 tons. We have got the figure of 10,000 for newsprint and 20,000 for 
old newspaper, and besides that there are the printing and other sorts and 
writing and other kinds of paper in which mechanical pulp comes into the- 
composition. 

Mr. Ginwala .—But the total import of competing paper is really about 
40,000 tons, 

Mr. Ghose. —But something will have to be used in place of old news¬ 
papers. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Quite, but that is a different thing altogether. It is, 
waste matter more or less. 

Mr. Ghose. —But still it is paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is done with this? 

Mr. Ghose. —It is used as hag paper. In Calcutta we use as cheap- 
wrapping paper what we call ‘nature brown.’ That is the cheapest manu¬ 
factured paper. A certain portion of the old newspaper is also used here,, 
but in Bombay and Madras and other places they 7 find more room- 

Mr. Ginwala. —That being the position, it comes to this that if you 
eliminate this 20,000 tons of old newspaper and 10,000 tons of newsprint, 
and if 60,000 tons altogether is imported, that leaves 30,000 tons of foreign 
paper. Of that 30,000 tons how much would vou place at above '5 annas, 
a lb. P 

Mr. Ghose. —I am not prepared to make a statement on that. That figure 
will have to he worked out from these two figures, printing and other sorts 
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■and writing paper, because, as I was saying, the classification in the Govern¬ 
ment Customs Tariff is confusing, so far as we are concerned, and it is not 
possible to give accurate figures for these. Our impression is that a large 
part of that—about 50 per cent.—is lower than 5 annas. 

Mr. Gimvala. —Let us take it at 50 per cent., that gives 15,000 tons 
roughly, isn’t it? 

Mr. Ghose, —Yes. 

Mr. Gimvala.■■ —India manufactures 80,000 tons of all kinds of paper. 
What I am trying to point out is that India is manufacturing two-thirds of 
the kind of paper that can be manufactured in the country. 

Mr. Ghose. —Yes. 

, - Mr. Gimvala. —These higher classes of paper we must leave out, news¬ 
print we must leave out. Therefore the total production of the paper in 
this country is about two-thirds in this class of paper, is it not so? 

Mr. Ghose- —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If that is the position now, supposing that the industry 
cannot he maintained in the country without some protection, will you 
allow that industry to die? If you find that this industry cannot be kept 
alive without some amount of protection, will you give it or refuse it? 

Mr. Ghose.— If it has the natural advantages to stand on its own legs. 
It has no raw material . . . 

Mr. Ginwala.—Look at it from the common sense point of view. Is the 
industry worth preserving on that basis? 

Mr. Ghose. —It is worth preserving only to the extent that the sacrifices 
for it made by the people are commensurate with it. 

Mr. Gimvala. —When you talk of over-production is it based on any actual 
knowledge or is it merely inference? 

Mr. Ghose. —You can call it inference because I must admit that we have 
no means of giving you actual figures. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You have got the figures of production. 

Mr. Ghose. —These figures alone would not convince you. I have got to 
. give you. concrete cases, I suppose. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it your case that unless they sacrifice some of their 
production at an unreasonable price, they will not find a market for the 
whole of their production? 

■ Mr. Ghose. —Certainly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And that case is based on certain sales that have come to 
your knowledge which you consider to be unremunerative ? 

Mr. Ghose. —Yes. They are arbitrarily cutting the price; they have 
reduced the price of foolscap, for instance. There is another class of paper 
called account book: paper, they have got a monopoly of that paper which is 
sold two or three months in the year. When that particular paper is being 
sacrificed unnecessarily at an uncalled-for price you cannot say there is 
justification for it. If you have figures from tlie mills during 1923-24, 
January to April, you will find the variations in their sale price, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there no variation in European prices? 

Mr. Ghose.— They do not sell that. Indian mills have a monopoly of that 
class of paper. I will give yon an instance. In January they started with 
ft particular price and made a condition that if prices are lowered before 
the 14th April they would give a refund for that particular period of that 
difference, and then it happened actually that in February they reduped the 
prices and they had to give a refund of that difference. You must always 
remember that imported paper does not compete at all with that paper, and 
the reduction was due to internal competition. And that kind of thing 
gives us the belief that there is a certain amount of over-production. 

K 2 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Is it your ease that they are thoroughly unbusinesslike ins 
the matter of their sale? 

Mr. Ghose. —I do not insinuate that for a moment, but the force of 
circumstances is such that they are compelled to do it. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Are you referring to the circumstances of trade? 

Mr. Ghose. —Circumstances of their over-production. 

Mr. Kale. —With regard to the last question might it not be suggested 
that on account of general depression that exists in India in all industries, ft 
large number of consumers are not in a mood to buy large quantities i* 

Mr. Ghose. —It won’t happen in a case where they have a monopoly. 

Mr. Kale. —Admitted that there is monopoly in certain qualities. There¬ 
fore the mills are forced, because they are in a very bad state just at th& 
moment and they want to get cash at any cost. So they have to sell at a 
sacrifice. 

Mr. Ghose. —My point is it has been regular and systematic. 

Mr. Kale. —For how many years has it been going on? 

Mr. Ghose. —Except during the period of the war I think it has been 
general. 

Mr. Kale. —Just after the close of the war there was the boom period. 
Between that and the present moment has there been depression? 

Mr. Ghose. —It is due to that to a certain extent. 

Mr. Kale. —Take the Cloth trade for instance. There is depression. I 
may suggest that perhaps it is owing to the necessity of having cash, that 
they are unloading certain of their qualities which they have not sold. 

Mr. Ghose. —At the present moment it is probably the case, I mean to 
say during the best part of 1.924. But prior to that I don’t think that: 
necessity actually existed. 

Mr. Kale. —In paragraph 8 yon say '* The corresponding figure of the' 
imported goods of similar quality falls much below 20,000 tons for 1923-24.”' 
So, does it not follow that up to the extent of 20,000 tons there is a margin 
for the expansion of their business ? 

Mr. Ghose. —I really don’t think so, because it can be proved from the 
statement of Sir W. Carey, who admitted that he could dispose of only 
23 per cent, of his production in Calcutta. He also admitted he could get a 
better price in Calcutta than outside it. 

President. —He didn’t admit that to the full extent. He admitted that 
he only got a better price at the mill from his sales at Calcutta than, say, 
from his sales in Bombay. 

Mr. Ghose. —It is the same thing in Delhi, Lahore, Benares and Allaha¬ 
bad. Our information is that they got a much better price in Bengal than 
outside it. That is our general impression. 

President. —I don’t think Sir W. Carey fully admitted that, 

Mr. Ghose. —I cannot possibly refer to the particular point just now.. 
But I think it is somewhere in the evidence. Our case is if they can get a. 
better price in Calcutta for the 23 per cent, of their production, why is it 
necessary for them to go outside Bengal instead of making that 23 per 
cent. 53 per cent. 

Mr. Kale. —Perhaps the demand in Bengal is only to the extent of 23 per 
cent. ? 

Mr. Ghose. —They can always under-sell if it is possible for them on the- 
score of price to expand. 

Mr. Kale. —You have told us that there is a restricted market. Therefore 
they cannot sell more than 23 per cent. ? 

Mr. Ghose. —On the score of quality they cannot expand. The price is 
no factor whatever. 
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Mr. Kale. —They sell in the mofussil on account of the competition which 
they have to face there, 

Mr. Ghose.— Certainly. 

Mr. Kale. —Now, with regard to the concentration of production, !b it 
your view that they have concentrated production near and round about 
Calcutta which they should not have done? 

Mr. Ghose. —Exactly that. If the production was distributed at advan¬ 
tageous points in different places of India, the position would not have been 
so acute. As a matter of fact we have suggested that in our remedy. We 
shall probably come to that later on, 

Mr. Kale. —With regard to the concentration of the mills on certain 
quantities of paper only, we have heard complaints from the mills that it is 
their handicap that they have to produce more varieties of paper than mills 
in other countries have to do. 

Mr. Ghose. —The real point is that the handicap is on the raw material. 
The variety of papers required by the Indian mills is really very great, 
because as we have stated elsewhere the demand of any one particular quality 
is not so very great as to justify the running of an independent mill for it. 
If the Indian mills were not inclined to run different lines of paper, they 
will have no occupation. 

President. —In paragraph 10 you give a list of the papers which in your 
opinion cannot be made successfully in India, I think this is not the kind 
of information we are anxious to get. I do not know whether you had any 
hand in the drafting of the memorial which has come from the Calcutta 
Paper Traders Association. 

Mr. Ghose. —We didn’t consult them when we wrote this. In fact we 
had no knowledge of that. 

President. —The reason for my mentioning it is that we have to go over 
that point when the representatives of the Association come before us. I 
don’t want to waste the time by going over that point now. 

Mr. Ghose. —Our representation was drawn up long ahead of theirs. Of 
course, subsequently we found that the Association had exhaustively dealt 
with that part of the question. Really speaking, by the side of it this portion 
of our representation may be omitted altogether. 

President. —Why do you think that all coloured papers cannot he pro¬ 
duced in India? 

Mr. Ghose. —Because the bulk of the coloured papers are mechanical. 

President, —I can understand that the Indian mills cannot get down the 
prices at which they are sold now. 

Mr. Ghose. —That is one factor. 

President. —That is not because they are coloured papers. 

Mr. Ghose. —It is essentially that part of it. The largest part of the 
demand for coloured papers is on mechanical qualities. 

President. —Let us exclude that. 

Mr. Ghose. —If we exclude that part of the thing, dye stuff will cost 
these mill people, much higher relatively. 

President. —They do make coloured paper in the Indian mills. 

Mr. Ghose. —Very little. It is only an insignificant part. 

President. —It is not a very large item. Supposing there is to he a pro¬ 
tective) tariff, I cannot see why the coloured paper should be left out, 
because it is coloured. 

Mr. Ghose. —It is not one particular quality. When we say. “ all coloured 
papers ” under one item, it looks as though it is one particular quality. It 
is really not that. We have got coloured papers of- different qualities 
serving different purposes. 
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President. —I know that the Indian mills refused to make blue match 
paper. 

Mr. Gliose. —Ordinarily the coloured papers used for advertisement- are 
mechanical papers. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Why don’t you stick to your first classification instead of 
complicating it by adding colour? 

President- —If we are to make recommendations that coloured paper ought 
to be excluded, we must be able to give a definite reason. We cannot 
give a reason unless we can say that the Indian mills cannot get good dyes 
and therefore cannot manufacture them. 

Mr. Gliose. —It will be expensive for them. 

President. —I am not prepared to say that. Why couldn’t the Indian 
mills make coloured papers just as easily as anybody else? 

Mr. Ghose. —Even in England or on the Continent it is not all mills that 
can run for colour. It is only certain mills that can run coloured papers 
and that also only for a certain periods of the year. 

Presiden t. —Do you deal with much of the importations of coloured papers ? 

Mr. Ghose. —Yes. 

President. —For what purposes are they used? 

Mr. Ghose. —Advertisement, book covers, etc. 

President. —Is that the kind of thing you are thinking of? 

Mr. Ghose. —Yes. 

Mr. Gimoata.-~As regards item 4, art and imitation art, we have evidence 
that imitation art paper can be used as ordinary printing paper. 

Mr. Ghose. —To a certain extent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that ease, supposing the printing paper was to be pro¬ 
tected in this country, can you exclude imitation art? 

Mr. Ghose. —It will rather be difficult to define them because, after all, 
what we generally call as ivory finish paper is almost of the same grade a-s 
any paper with a little better finish on it. The actual composition of that 
paper and the imitation art paper is only a question of degrees. ' The amount 
of loading put into one makes an ivory finish, and with a greater loading it 
makes an imitation art paper. It is rather difficult for the Customs people 
to detect it unless there are technical men. 

President. —Supposing you put a heavy duty on the ordinary printing 
paper and left the imitation art out, then it might pay them to use the imita¬ 
tion art instead of the ordinary printing paper for a good many purposes. 

Mr. Ghose. —It may give rise to what they call lowering the standard. For 
what the imitation art is now being used probably it will pay them to bring 
the ivory finish up or lower the imitation art down. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say superior grades of printing, writing and so on. 
How are we to define them? 

Mr. Ghose. —What we really mean is not exactly pure sulphite paper, 
where a certain percentage of Esparto enters into the composition. 

President. —Still more if it is made of rags. 

Mr, Ghose. —Certainly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We cannot simply say superior grades of printing. 

M". Ghose. —It is not possible for the Customs to find it in that way. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We must adopt such terms as would make differentiation 
possible. 

Mr. Ghose. —For differentiation of that kind probably different methods 
will have to be adopted. 

Mr. Kale. —Will not the same difficulty apply to item 9, stationery, except 
the lowest grades of note paper and envelopes? There again you say lowest- 
grades. 
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Mr. 0hose .—In those cases we had no idea of the Customs tariff. _ We 
wanted to leave a certain portion of it for what you call Indian made writing 
paper. 

Mr. Kale. —Will it not be better to distinguish it by value? 

Mr. Ghose. —That will be also a fluctuating factor. 

Mr. Kale. —Say within 5 or 6 annas? 

Mr. Ghose. —That will be a contingent figure also, because in the first 
place European prices vary considerably, e.g., what was true in 1923 is not 
true to-day. 

Mr. Kale. —The prices may vary within fixed limits. If you want you can 
exclude all the lowest grades of note papers and envelopes above 6 annas. 

Mr. Ghose. —Certainly you will have to make some sort of makeshifts. 
The present difficulty with the tariff is just as bad. Free printing was valued 
at 4'3, but the present value is much lower, so we are really paying more 
than 15 per cent. 

President. —Let us come now to the Pulp industry. You say “while we 
do not deny the possibilities of bamboo pulp we are constrained to believe that 
the amount of zeal with which it is being pushed forward in certain interested 
quarters is wholly unwarrantable and cannot be conducive to the best in¬ 
terests of the country.” I really think you go too far there. Here is a firm 
who has spent a good deal of money in proving the process of making satis¬ 
factory paper out of bamboo. It has spent something over 40 lakhs and 
has proved that good paper can be made out of bamboo. If the Govern¬ 
ment of India adopt a policy of Protection, is there anything unwarrantable 
in their asking that pulp may be protected. I am not aware that the India 
Paper Pulp Company has adopted any underhand method or shown any ex¬ 
cessive zeal. 

Mr. Ghose. —We really do not mean that. Our idea was different alto¬ 
gether. Our submission is that the position that has been given to the bamboo 
pulp just at the present moment is not quite justifiable. We consider it is 
still in the experimental stage. 

Present. —I shall come to that presently. You talk about .‘interested 
quarter,’ ‘ excessive zeal ’ and ‘ not conducive to the best interests of the 

country.’ It seems to me that there is nothing against the interests of the 

country in examining the question. AH that they have asked the Government of 
India to do is to examine the question. If eventually protection is recommended, 
the responsibility will rest with the Board. We shall do our best to satisfy 

ourselves whether it is, or it is not, a practical proposition._ You say that it 

is still in the experimental stage and so on. I might be inclined to attach 
more importance to your opinion if you had not said that you did not think 
that it had got over the initial bleaching difficulties. That is precisely where 
bamboo scores over grass. Even before bleaching, bamboo pulp is a great 
deal whiter than the ordinary grass pulp. They have a great advantage in 
that respect, 

Mr, Ghose. —Mr. Ilaitt sent a specimen of his latest production by what 
he calls fractional digestion to an expert in England who did not speak much 
of it. Mr. Raitt expected that the expert would give a first class opinion about 
his results. This appeared in the Trade Review. 

P resident. —Is your opinion based on Mr. Raitt’s work? 

Mr. Ghose. —Not only that. Our experience is about the bazar supply also. 
People handling the bamboo pulp paper have very great difficulty in dis¬ 
posing of their stock. 

President .—Why is that? 

Mr. Ghose. —Because of the defective strength and colour. 

President. —-As regards strength, the evidence we had from Mr. Asooli 
was that undoubtedly bamboo paper was not so strong as the grass paper, 
that he had been urging on the India Paper Pulp Company to improve, and in 
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; that respect he said there had been some improvement. As regards colour there 
is, I think, no question that the colour of bamboo is better in every respect. 

Mr, Ghost'. —Our position is different from that of Mr. Ascoli. We really 
do not know if the India Paper Pulp Company is turning out paper absolutely 
■with bamboo pulp or with a certain proportion of imported pulp. 

President. —The impression left in my mind is that you do not know much 
about it. 

Mr. Ghose. —Except what we see in the bazar. 

President. —I think you are rather bold when you say that the bamboo 
pulp has not passed beyond the experimental stage. 

Mr. Ghose. —At the present moment they have plenty of stock. If we 
are dealing with quality only, the fact that the India Paper Pulp Company 
hold a very large stock is against them. 

President. —Who has got a very large stock? 

Mr. Ghose. —The India Paper Pulp Company. 

President. —Are you sure? 

Mr. Ghose. —Yes. They have to make forced sales in one or two instances. 

President. —On a point like this I would like to take the evidence of the 
firm itself. 

Mr. Ghose. —Our point is that there is a certain amount of difficulty as 
regards bleaching. Still the more important question is whether the bamboo 
paper pulp could be utilised at all absolutely or a certain amount of mixture 
yvill improve it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are not a paper maker, so what is the good of giving 
an opinion? ' 

Mr. Ghose. —This is only an explanation of what we put down. Our state¬ 
ment does not stand-as an expert statement. I think it is very much easier 
and simpler to take the opinions of outside paper manufacturers on these 
points. 

President. —You say that bamboo pulp cannot take the place of imported 
pulp. That is a point still open. It is impossible to say yet. 

Mr, Gkose. —It has been claimed by some of the mills that it is far supe¬ 
rior to the imported pulp. 

President. —I don’t say that it can be used. All I say is that it is still 
to be proved. I don’t think you are entitled to say dogmatically that it 
cannot be used. You say definitely that bamboo pulp cannot take the place 
of imported pulp. 

Mr. Ghose. —Here- we are referring only to the imported pulp that is being 
used. 

President. —How do you know tha-t bamboo pulp cannot be used instead 
of the imported pulp? 

Mr. Ghose. —At the present moment only so far as our knowledge goes. 

President. —It cannot be used at the present moment because there is no 
one to sell it. 

Mr, Ghose. —Sulphite is much superior to bamboo pulp, and sulphite pulp 
is what the Indian mills require for their purposes. 

President. —I am afraid I can’t accept your opinion in these matters. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wbo has used the bamboo pulp instead of the sulphite 
pulp? 

Mr. Ghose. —The Titaghur people tried to do it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When? 

Mr. Ghose. —They tried it during the war. Since 1912 a large part of 
the experiment was conducted in their mills and a. good part of the early 
bamboo pulp was manufactured there. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That was only an experiment. 
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President, —As regards paragraph 4, the question of reduction of the 
duty raised in sub-paragraphs 1 and 2 is not before the Board. It is outside 
our sphere altogether. In sub-paragraph 3 you say “ If necessary the paper 
mills should receive a guarantee from the State of a suitable rate of interest 
for the purpose of drawing capital and subject to suitable conditions of 
repayment of the Government advances.” If I am to accept the earlier part 
of your evidence, I must assume that the Indian Paper industry has no 
future of any kind. I do not see how on that basis I could advise the Govern¬ 
ment to lend their money. 

Mr. Ghose, —Onr own idea in this matter is that instead of concentration 
that has been going on in one particular area, if these Indian mills were 
distributed in different parts of India not dependent entirely on sabai grass, 
but on different raw materials, the position of paper mills will altogether 
be different. 

President. —There are two paper mills on the West, one in Bombay and 
another in Poona. 

Mr. Ghost.- —They are actually not working on imported pulp. 

President. —They are not using sabai grass, which you seem to think is a 
desirable thing, 

Mr, Ghose. —The materials which they are using are not what is called 
abundant. 

President. —If I am to accept your earlier evidence, I can find no reaso.- 
for advising the Government of India to lend money to a moribund industry- 

Mr. Ghose, —If the industry can be made to stand on its own legs! 

President. —You say there is no prospect of the industry being able to 
stand on its own legs until an economical raw material is found and 
established, 

Mr. Ghose. —Our position is that working on sabai is one thing and working, 
on imported pulp is another. 

President. —If I am to accept that statement, I am certainly not going 
to advise the Government of India to lend any money to the industry. 

Mr. Ghose. —The real position is that the industry can be worked with 
imported pulp. 

President. —Why should I lend money then ? 

Mr. Ghose.— Because that would be the right way to make the industry 
pay. 

President. —I would give it up. You say that the bamboo Pulp industry 
should receive a subsidy to the extent of the difference between the cost of 
production and the laid down cost of imported pulp. But who is going to 
buy it ? 

Mr. Ghost, —All the local mills will buy. 

President. —They will have gone out of existence by that time, 

Mr. Ghose. —Our object is to maintain the industry. We don’t want the 
extinction of the industry. 

President. —I must point out that we have no justification for doing so. 
Under the principles laid down by the Fiscal Commission the industry must 
eventually be able to stand on its own legs. 

Mr. Ghose. —I did not mean it should be called in that way. Our posi¬ 
tion is this. Working on sabai grass these mills cannot stand on their own 
legs, but with additional raw materials they can. For instance, one of the 
mills was started with only imported pulp and using no country-made pulp. 
Possibly that material would pay. 

President. —Let me put it in this way. If the Paper industry is to be 
dependent on the use of imported pulp, my immediate reply is that the 
industry has no natural advantage and there can be no protection. 

Mr. Ghose. —It is only a temporary exigency. We want to tide the 
industry over its present difficulties. 
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President.- —Then my reply is that we cannot do it in this way. It must 
be shown that the industry has natural advantages which will eventually 
enable the industry to stand on its own legs. On the basis of using nothing 
but imported pulp there is no case. In sub-paragraph 5 you say ‘ that all 
companies enjoying State aid should be brought^ under Government super¬ 
vision and the existing expert staff should be utilized for the purpose. I 
think if the existing Government staff were asked to undertake the duties, 
then it would mean that the companies do not know their own business. In 
that case Government cannot teach them that, 

Mr. Ghose. —Supervision in the sense that Government exercise control 
over Guaranteed Railways, 

President. —Do you think Government is competent to teach the mills 
how to sell their paper? 

Mr. Ghose. —If there is a unity of purpose some sort of a scheme probably 
can be devised especially when there is no competition. 

President. —I should he sorry to be connected with the Department which 
is going to teach them. 

Mr. Ghose. —Mr. Raitt can probably do that. 

President. —Then you suggest that equitable freight rates for paper and 
pulp by rail and steamer should be instituted. The grass mills recently 
obtained from railways very heavy reductions in the matter of rates. 

Mr. Ghose.- —It is done with the idea of reaching the production of the 
Indian mills to a greater radius. It is not possible with railway communica¬ 
tions to reach the farthest centres from a particular place, pur position is 
so far as the railway companies can meet the Paper industry in this respect, 
the longer will be the radius. 

Mr. Ginwala. —■'With regard to the payment of a bounty you propose a 
subsidy for the production of bamboo pulp only to the extent to which it can 
replace the imported pulp. Is that your idea? 

Mr. Ghose.- —Not quite that. Our evidence is until the bamboo pulp 
actually becomes a business proposition the amount of help that it would 
naturally require would be the competition against the imported pulp. 

Mr. Ginwala. —T.et me put it to you this way. Supposing there is no 
pulp available for sale, and all the pulp that is produced is to be used for 
the manufacture of paper by the experimenting company, what is your pro¬ 
posal? 

Mr. Ghose. —That would amount to pioneering, if the Government come 
to its help j if Government can afford it, I should not object to it. 
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Witness No. 12. 

MESSRS. PURNA CHANDRA KUNDU & SONS, CALCUTTA. 

A.—WltlTTKN. 

Representation, dated the 11th October 192i. 

AS wholesale dealers of both imported and Indian papers, we beg to put 
on record our objection to the grant of protection to the paper industry on 
the following grounds : — 

(1) Because it is a form of taxation. It is an admitted fact that direct 
taxation has reached its limit, that indirect ones have also travelled no less 
is evident from the fact that the present revenue of the Government from 
this source is not inconsiderable and, therefore, all future essays into it 
must as far as possible be discouraged. 

(2) A duty on paper is a tax on knowledge and hence it cannot be 
defended. 

(3) Education is the crying need of the country and it is an incontro¬ 
vertible fact that its present cost is prohibitive to a very large section of 
the people. Protection to paper, therefore, will further reduce its scope 
and increase illiteracy and ignorance. 

(4) Paper as a commodity of national requirement should he as cheap as 
possible since a costly paper will retard progress in every direction of our 
national activity, a progress which is so eminently needed for the early 
development of India. 

(5) The World War brought on a state of enormous inflation of prices of 
all commodities and the consumers, therefore, are passing through a period 
of great economic distress. The process of rehabilitation that is going on at 
present in all countries has for its object the amelioration of the people 
by bringing down the price level whereas in India so far at least as paper 
is concerned a process directly opposite to the above is taking place by 
prolonging the hardship artificially. 

(6) The Indian mills commenced to enjoy the advantage of protection 
since a custom duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem was levied in 1894 and was 
gradually raised by successive stages to 15 per cent, specific in 1922—partly 
due to revenue purposes and partly to protective proclivities of the Govern¬ 
ment. But instead of being benefitted by it in any way their demand for 
protection has continuously gone up. Before the Fiscal Commission they 
asserted that 20 per cent, ad valorem was enough for them—a figure which 
is practically lower than the present levy—but hardly two years have passed 
now and they want 25 per cent. 

(7) The Indian paper industry is mainly an European enterprise and as 
such they jealousy maintain their European character. Hence if protection 
is granted not only the profit of industry will go out of the country hut 
the Indians will never get an opportunity of securing a footing in the in¬ 
dustry. 

(8) The machines and buildings of some of the mills , are old and their 
methods of manufacture are primitive. The Sabai grass is not only inferior 
in quality but is also costly. We do not see, therefore, how the paper 
industry is going to benefit by the grant of protection. 

(91 The European management is a costly system of working and often 
unduly extravagant. Their distributing system is whimsical and compara¬ 
tively much more expensive than that of the importing European houses. 

As illustrations of some of the peculiar systems of their distribution the 
following may he noted here : — 

(a) No distinction is made between a retail and a wholesale buyer • 
often the former is given preference to tho latter. 
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■(b) In ease of mofussil dealers sometimes the mills place themselves 
directly in competition with their own wholesale dealers and th® 
former is given such extra facilities as free delivery to desth 
nation, packing, commission, etc. 

(10) Recently some of the mills have commenced to improve their quali¬ 
ties by using certain amount of imported sulphite pulp paper. If, there¬ 
fore, protection is granted to the pulp industry their paper will again 
become had as bamboo pulp paper is not yet as good as sulphite pulp paper. 

(11) Owing to the over production of certain of the mills and consequent 
job lots, the local market is constantly thrown out of order with the 
result that those lines of the Indian mills which have nothing to do with 
foreign competition, are sold in the bazar below the cost price of the mills. 

(12) The competition between the Indian mills themselves is always the 
cause of the fall of their prices. Although there is a Paper Makers’ Asso¬ 
ciation here which is supposed to regulate the prices of the mills, the milk 
never stick to those prices but try to undersell each other by any means, 

We, therefore, consider that protection will do no good to the industry, 
but if direct help is given to them it will certainly be of best interest to 
the country at large. We, therefore, recommend the following for the 
serious consideration of the Tariff Board: — 

1. The customs duty on the imported paper should be reduced to 5 

per cent, ad valorem, 

2. An additional duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem may he levied but 

the proceeds thereof should be devoted for the purpose of deve¬ 
lopment of the paper industry. 

3. If necessary the paper mills should receive a guarantee by the State 

of suitable rate of interest for the purpose of drawing capital 
and subject to suitable conditions of repayment of the Govern¬ 
ment advances. 

4. The bamboo pulp industry should receive a subsidy to the extent of 

difference between the cost of production and the laid down 
cost of imported pulp. 

5. All companies enjoying a State help in any form should be regis¬ 

tered in India in rupee capital, should have an effective pro¬ 
portion of Indians in the Directorate and admit Indians freely 
in all ranks of the industry. Such companies should be brought 
under Government supervision and the existing expert staff 
should be utilised for the purpose. 

6. Equitable freight rate for paper and pulp by rail and steamer should 

be instituted. 

If necessary, further evidence will be submitted orally on hearing from 
you when the Tariff Board meets in Calcutta in December next. 
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MESSRS. PURNA CHANDRA KUNDU & SONS. 


B.—Oral. 

Evidence of Mr. ]. K. KUNDU recorded at Calcutta on Frida; 
the 12th December 1924. 

President. —The first five paragraphs of your letter, Mr. Kundu, conta 
general arguments against any increased duties on paper. Then, after that, 
paragraphs .6 to 12 contain criticisms of the action of the Indian mills and 
adduce reasons why they are not entitled to protection. Finally, at the end 
you make certain suggestions. I think, it would be most convenient if rve 
take the 8 sections separately, that is to say, we will first dispose of the first 
five paragraphs. 

In paragraph 1 you object to an increased duty on paper because it is a 
form of taxation. You say “ It is an admitted fact that direct taxation has 
reached its limit, that indirect ones have also travelled no less is evident 
from the fact that the present revenue of the Government from this source 
is not inconsiderable.” The point I want to put there is that, when it is 
a question of protection, it is not a question of taxation at all. The object 
•of taxation is to put more money into Government’s pocket; the object of 
protection is to divert the money, which might go into Government's pocket, 
into the pockets of the producer. Is that not true? 

Mr. Kundu .—Yes. 

President .—I don’t think you can make much of this argument. Wherever 
protection is found to be justified, it operates by increasing the domestic 
production and decreasing the imports, and that means in the long run 
Government has got to lose money out of the Customs. 

Mr. Kundu. —That will not happen in the case of Paper. 

President .—If you are right in thinking that the higher duties will not 
increase production, that is undoubtedly an argument against protection. If 
the protective duties will not produce the desired result, we should all admit 
that it would be very stupid to impose them. But you may be quite certain 
that there is no suggestion that the duties should be increased in order to 
_get more revenue for Government. That is not the object at all. 

Mr. Kundu .—My point is that they cannot sell more paper if the duty is 
increased. 

President .—You may be right, but that is not what you say here. Then 
in paragraphs 2 and 8 you bring forward the familiar argument that a duty 
on paper is a tax on knowledge, and hence an impediment to the spread of 
education. That is a consideration which is always present to the mind of 
The Board, and when we took evidence questions were put by Professor Kale 
on That point, and 1 don’t think it is necessary, so far as I am concerned, 
to put many questions about that. Then we go on to paragraph 4. Here 
your argument is that 11 paper, as a commodity of national requirement, 
should be as cheap as possible, since a costly paper will retard progress in 
every direction of our national activity—a progress which is so eminently 
needed for the early development of India.” What I suggest to you there 
is that that argument applies to a great many other things besides paper, and 
surely that is just a general argument in favour of Free Trade. Protection 
for steel is undesirable for it retards the progress. How can you distinguish 
between paper and other commodities in this respect? 

Mr. Kundu .—Paper is required in almost every industry, e-g-, the printing 
industry, the match industry—paper is essential to them. Then take the 
-woollen mills, they require paper for packing and cheap paper is essential 
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to them. It will affect the printing industry which is a big industry, and 
if the printing industry is affected, less paper will be required here and every¬ 
one will get their things printed in Europe. 

President. —Of course the price of paper is a very important matter to the 
printing industry, but as regards the other industries I do not for a moment- 
admit that any serious damage will occur to them. 

Mr. Kundu:- —Take the match industry. There are many such small indus¬ 
tries which require paper. 

President. —We have already had representation from the Match Manufac¬ 
turers Association. But I am not prepared to admit that the injury there is 
likely to be serious. 

Mr. Kundu. —Then take paint and colour manufacturers. They require 
a lot of paper for use as covers for boxes. 

President. —But the cost of the paper they use is not a high percentage 
of their total cost of production. 

Mr. Kundu. —In any case it will affect them to some extent. 

President. —Very likely. Protection affects people, we do not deny that. 

Mr. Kundu. —Mv point is that it will not bring the necessary amount of 
relief to the mills. 

President. —All I am pointing out to you is that your argument is a gene¬ 
ral Free Trade argument, and has no particular application to paper. Take 
the duties on steel. They affect all industries far more closely than any duty 
of paper. The point is that, once it is decided that protection is admissible 
and legitimate, it is no good bringing forward this particular argument in a 
general form. It is always a question of close examination of details to see 
just how great the injury is likely to be. The fact that there will be some 
injury to some industries is not really an argument at all, because everybody 
knows from the start that protection may often have that effect. 

Then in paragraph 5 you say “ The world war brought on a state of enor¬ 
mous inflation of prices of all commodities.” Well, I should have thought 
that the worse time of the consumer was about over, the prices have already- 
dropped very much, and now it is the producers who are having a bad time. 

Mr. Iinndu.— It has not yet come to the pre-war level. In other countries 
prices have gone down of all commodities, why should we seek to increase- 
the price of paper herep 

President. —Speaking as a consumer, I have little hope that the prices of 
paper will ever be much lower than they are now. 

Mr. Kundu.—We, as dealers of paper, think the prices will go down even 
lower than the pre-war level. 

President. —You are very hopeful people, Mr. Kundu. 

Mr. Knndu. —We are daily getting quotations which are getting lower and 
lower; there is no sign of any increase in price. 

President- —I am afraid I am unable to share your opinion. 

'Mr. Kundu. —In every country they are reducing their price, why should 
'we increase the price in India? 

President.— My answer to that is that they are not lowering the price in- 
other countries. In the United States of America prices are steadily going 
up. The cost of living in Great Britain in the last 8 months has gone tip 15 
per cent. 

Mr. Kundu. —So far as paper is concerned we know that the prices are 
coming down. It is a matter of fact and cannot he argued away. 

President. —You are quite entitled to your opinion, but this argument in 
paragraph 5 is to my mind much in the nature of a general Free Trade argu¬ 
ment. If the only thing to be aimed at is reduction, of price, it is useless 
to talk of protection. You cannot hare protection on these terms; protection 
Mneftns that prices will be higher. 
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Mr , Kundu. —Yen, if protection was only the raising of duty; but if pro¬ 
tection means helping the industries then it may mean other things too. 

President■ —Yes, hut that is not the ground on which protection has always 
been advocated in India and, if you propose to give assistance purely by boun. 
ties and subsidies, it is going to mean in the long run heavy taxation. All 
taxation is a burden on industry. It is no use thinking that you are going 
to have protection and yet nobody is going to pay any more. People are 
going to pay more, and if they are not prepared to face that, it is no use 
thinking about protection at all. Protection costs something. 

Mr. Kundu. —The question is whether they require protection at all or not. 

President —That is a matter which can be discussed in the second sec¬ 
tion of your representation. All I wished to point out was that, if you con¬ 
sider that in the interest of the country what is most important is that'prices 
should be as low as possible, that is an argument against all protection, 

Mr. Ginwala.- —What amount of business do you do in a year? 

Mr. Kundu. —We sell about Its. 6 lakhs worth of paper in a year. That 
includes foreign as well as local mill paper. 

Mr. (Jinwubi. —How much of this is Indian? 

Mr. Kundu. —About half, 

Mr- Qinw(da.~~Bo your imports are about 3 lakhs? 

Mr. Kale.~~T>o you supply paper only }n Calcutta or outside? 

Mr. Kundu. —Outside Calcutta we cannot supply on account of mill com¬ 
petition, but those who do not approach the mills occasionally come to us, 

Mr. Kale. —What about the foreign paper? 

Mr. Kundu. —We supply everywhere except to Bombay. 

President. —There is only one question to ask about paragraph 6, You 
say “ The duty was gradually raised by successive stages to 15 per cent- 
■specific in 1922—-partly due to revenue purposes aud partly to protective pro¬ 
clivities of the Government. 4 ’ 1 don’t think the members of the legislative 
Assembly would have admitted at that time that Government had any pro¬ 
tective proclivities I 

Mr. Kundu. —That is my opinion, because if it .w&s only for revenue pur¬ 
poses the duty would have been the same for every article, but we find some 
articles coming at 12 per cent., some at 15, and some at 30, and on some there 
was no duty at all. 

President.—It seems to me that the natural inference from the facts that 
you have just mentioned is just the opposite. If Government had any pro. 
tective proclivities at that time, they would have made the duty uniformly 
high on everything, but as a matter of fact everybody knows that at that 
time Government was concerned with one thing and one thing only and that 
was how to find some money to balance its budget. There was no question 
of protective proclivities at that time, 

Mr. Kundu. —Then it comes to taxation. 

President. —The argument about taxation is irrevelant in this enquiry. 
Protective duties may be a great deal higher than any duty one would impose 
for revenue purposes. In countries like America they have very much higher 
duties. 

Mr. Kundu.—In the United States of America they can produce their 
requirement to the fullest extent and they do not require outside papers to get 
into the country. 

President.— Have you ever examined what the production of the mills there 
was when protection was imposed in that country? 

Mr. Kundu. —No. 

President.— They imposed protective duties, not because the mills were 
already self-supporting, but in order that they might become self-supporting. 
Then yon on to say in paragraph T (i Ihe Indian ‘Paper industry is plainly 
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European enterprise and as. such they jealously maintain their European 
character. Hence if protection is granted not only the profits of the industry 
will go out of the country but Indians will never get an opportunity of secur¬ 
ing a footing in the industry.” Have you read the evidence we published? 

Mr. Kundu. —Some portion of it. 

President. —Did you read one of the questions in the questionnaire sent to 
each of the companies as to what proportion of the capital was held by Indian, 
shareholders? Did you read the answers to that question? The Lucknow 
mills said the capital was entirely Indian. The same applies to the Poona: 
and the Bombay mills. The Bengal Paper Mills said that one-third of the 
■capital was held by Indians and the Titaghur mills said that they believed 
that 70 per cent, of the capital was held by Indians, Then why do you say 
that the whole of the profits will go out of the country? 

Mr. Kundu. —The industry was originally started by Europeans and they 
held these shares so long as the industry was a paying one and then after¬ 
wards the present holders came in only as speculating bodies. Then again- 
the profits of the industry will go out of the country in this way that, if 
foreign capitalists come and establish themselves under shelter of protection,, 
they will ruin these smaller, but truly Indian, industries which are growing: 
up. 

President. —That is a very far-fetched argument. What I want to put 
to you is this that there is no justification for the statement that the pro¬ 
fits of the industry will go out of the country. 

Mr. Kundu. —We have seen from experience that these mills in Calcuttai 
are dumping their goods at other mills’ business centres. 

President. —That is entirely irrelevant- What you said was that, if pro¬ 
tection was granted the profits of the industry would go out of the country. 
When I drew your attention to the fact that a very substantial proportion- 
of the shareholders are Indians, you said that European capital would come 
in under cover of protective duties and they would run away with all the- 
profits. Is not that statement a very gross reflection upon the business capa¬ 
city of Indians? 

Mr. Kundu. —Not only do they spend so much'in their expenditure, their 
superior establishment is European and money will thus go out of the Country- 

President.—I am not talking of the establishment, I am talking of the- 
profits. 

Mr. Iiundu. —But they will pay their establishment at the sacrifice of their- 
profits. 

President. —Your profits do not begin until you have paid your establish¬ 
ment. I don’t think it is a reasonable way of putting" things, and where, 
as in the ease of the Titaghur Mills, the majority of the shares are held by 
Indian shareholders, it is up to the Indian shareholders to protect themselves- 

Mr. Kundur —We do not know what proportion of Indian shareholders there- 
are actually. 

President. —I have just drawn your attention to the statement of the 
Management of the Titaghur Paper Mills. When they gave evidence they said' 
that 70 per cent, of the shares were held by Indians. 

Mr. Kundu. —But, there are fewer Indian Directors than is reasonable. 

President. —It is the shareholders who elect the Directors. What is the* 
good of merely attacking your own countrymen? If the Indian shareholders 
are so stupid, what hope is there that Indians will ever do anything in any 
industry? I don’t agree with you and I don’t believe that the Indian share¬ 
holders are so stupid. In paragraph 8 you say “ The machines and buildings 
of some of the mills are old and their methods of manufacture are primitive. ”' 
We have had similar statements made by several other witnesses. Have you 
ever been inside a mill and seen manufacture going on? 
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Mr. Kundu. —Yes, I went to the Titaghur Mill once. 

President _Have you ever been in any other big mill? 

Mr, Kundu. —No. 

President. —Have you ever been out of India? 

Mr. Kundu- —No. 

President. —You may be right in your statement, but after all your evidence- 
on this point does not add very much to what we have already heard on this 
point. 

Mr. Kundu. —As you know, one of the old buildings collapsed and the 
machines were purchased from the Bally Paper Mills and the Imperial Paper 
Mills long ago. 

President. —I don’t know that you are quite right, hut I don’t think 
you are in a position to add to the knowledge of the Board. You say.” the 
methods of manufacture are primitive,” but you have not visited mills in 
other countries and seen manufacture there, and, after all, you are merely 
repeating the opinion of other people. 

Mr. Kundu. —They cannot make the qualities that we get from Home. 

President. —You cannot say that, all you can say is that they do not make- . 

Mr. Kundu. —They cannot make even if we give them orders. 

President.—That is another point. I don’t think you can spejak with 
authority about their machines and process of manufacture. You are not an 
expert in paper-making. 

Mr. Kundu. —We know from our experience. Even when we order good 
qualities and are willing to pay for them, we cannot get them because they say 
they cannot make them. 

President. —The point is that, after all, I don’t think you are in a position 
to speak with authority about their machines and methods of manufacture. 

Mr. Kundu. —No. We do not manufacture paper but it is from our experi¬ 
ence in dealing with them that we can speak. 

President. —Do you infer that if they could produce a better quality they 
would do so? 

Mr. Kundu. —Yes. 

President. —Next you say “ The sabai grass is not only inferior in quality.”' 

Mr. Kundu.—We get defects in the paper, spots and blemishes, and things 
like that. 

President. —I rather infer that it is not defective grass, but the other 
substances that get into the paper along with the grass.. There are two pos¬ 
sibilities—one would be that sabai in itself is an inferior material for 
making paper, and the other would be that, when the sabai is collected, it. is 
difficult to get rid of all the weeds and earth and they get mixed up with 
it. Which of these do you mean when you say that sabai is inferior? 

Mr. Kundu. —That we do not know. We know that we do not get good 
quality of paper out of sabai. It may be due to defective machine or the 
sabai itself, or anything getting mixed up with the grass. The Esparto paper 
that we get is much superior in quality. 

President. —You said yourself that it might be due to the method of manu¬ 
facture. You are not entitled to sav, on the knowledge you possess, that' the 
grass is inferior. In paragraph 9 you criticise the sales organisation. 

Mr. Kundu. —We are connected with this thing. 

President- —In clause (a) you say “ No distinction is made between a retail 
and a wholesale buyer—often the former is given preference to the latter.” 
What sort of preference is given to the retail buyer? Take a wholesale buyer 
and a retail buyer in Calcutta. Would the mills sell at a lower price to the 
retail buver than to the wholesale buyer? 

Mr. Kundu. —They often do it. 
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President. —In Calcutta? 

Mr. Kundu. —Yes. 

President. —Can you give us any specific case? 

Mr. Kundu. —They are not supposed to sell to consumers. 

President. —I know that. They may sell to retail buyers as well as to the 
■wholesale buyers; that is one. thing. The second possibility is that they may 
sgive better terms to the retail buyer than to. the wholesale buyer. It is on 
the second point I want to get your answer. 

Mr. Kundu. —They give often cheaper prices to the retail buyer if he is a 
European, In Calcutta, for instance, the other day Messrs. A. & Co., came 
to us and enquired the price of badami paper. I quoted them mills’ price 
3 annas 74 pies per lb. less per cent, commission out of the per cent, 
that we get. He went away. He did. not buy paper from me. Afterwards 
I enquired from him where he bought the paper. He told me that he got 
the paper from the X mills at As. 3-44 per lb. delivered at his place. 

President. —When did this happen? 

Mr. Kundu. —About 2 months ago. 

President —Did the mills make any reduction in their selling price of the 
•badami paper about that time? 

Mr. Kundu —No. It was only 50 reams. If we buy 5,000 reams they 
won’t give any reduction whatsoever. 

President. —Are there any other eases that you can quote to illustrate 
■clause (a)? 

Mr. Kundu.— European customers get longer credits and get 5 per cent, 
discount also. 

President. —The longer credit is given to the Europeans who buy for their 
•own consumption? 

Mr. Kundu.— Yes, they have not to pay brokerage which we have to pay. 
They get free deliveries at their places. 

President — In Calcutta do you mean? 

Mr. Kundu. —Yes. 

President. —Do you buy free-on-rail at the mill or for delivery at your 
rgodown or for delivery at Sealdah? 

Mr. Kundu. —We have to take the goods from the mills’ godown in Calcutta, 
They don’t take out the goods outside the godown even. We have to take 
■the goods outside and have them checked by their men, load them in the 
cart and to carry to our godowns, These difficulties we have, and still we 
have to pay higher prices. 

President .—Now about clause (5) you say “ In the case of mufassal dealers 
sometimes the mills place themselves directly in competition with their own 
wholesale dealers, and the former is given such extra facilities as free delivery 
to destination, packing, commission, etc.” I see no reason why the mills 
should not have dealers in up-country stations as well as dealers in Calcutta, 

Mr. Kundu.— They may have,, but why do they give cheaper price than 
‘Calcutta price. 

President. —You have no reason to complain because the mills arrange'their 
sales in such a way that you can only sell in Calcutta. It is quite open to 
them to conduct their sale in up-country stations through separate up-country 
dealers. I can see nothing objectionable in that. 

Mr. Kundu. —South of Dalhousie Square they won’t allow us to sell because 
they are all European buyers. On the northern side, say, Harrison Road, 
they go to small dealers. Then where are we to sell. In the mufassal too, such 
as Chittagong, Dacca, Bhagalpur, they sell, so we have to stock these papers 
in our godowns. 

President. —I don’t know why you buy if you are subjected to such extra¬ 
ordinary conditions. 
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Mr. Kundu. —When our customers want some mill paper, we simply take 
those goods and give them. We don’t stock these things on account of com¬ 
petition. If the customer happens to go to the mill, he will get direct. 

President.-^-1 still don’t clearly understand this clause (6). What exactly 
js it that you are complaining of? 

Mr. Kundu. —They will get free delivery and free packing. Paper has to- 
be packed in gunnies which cost something. They don’t charge for it to them.. 
Regarding commission they sometimes - get 8 per cent, and they have not to. 
pay brokerage. 

President. —They have to sell at what they can sell their paper up-country. 

Mr. Kundu. —How about Calcutta merchants then? 

President. —Are they under any obligation to employ the Calcutta whole¬ 
sale dealers in up-country markets? 

Mr. Kundu. —No. If they have to sell at a loss outside, why should the 
Calcutta people be made to suffer for those losses ? 

President. —It is not a question of suffering. You speak as if the mills 
were robbing of you something. They are not taking away anything from you, 

Mr. Kundu. —They charge us As. 4-6 and give us a commission of 5 per 
cent. In up-country "their price is As. 4, they pay freight themselves which 
is about 5 per cent. The price is 10 per cent, cheaper. They allow their 
up-country customers a discount of 8 per cent, and they have not to pay 
brokerage. Why should there be this difference? Why should they not curtail 
production and restrict themselves within economic limits ? 

President. —I am not prepared to accept that. Recently some of the mills 
have commenced to improve their quality by using a certain amount of im¬ 
ported sulphite pulp. Are you under the impression that they did not use- 
any sulphite pulp before the war? 

Mr. Kundu- —Before the war they might have done so. But during the 
war they did not. The paper was very bad. The improvement I see in the 
paper, I think, is due to their importing sulphite pulp and paper has become 
a little good. This we naturally infer is due to'the mixture of sulphite pulp. 

President. —It is not only a question of paper being bad during the war, 
but my recollection is that everything made in India was rather bad during 
the war, and it was not due entirely to the difficulty of getting materials. It 
was due also to the enormous demand and the necessity of obtaining a very 
large output. If you try and work a machine little faster than it is really 
able to go, you won’t get the quality. There is no question about that. In- 
item (13) you say “ The competition between the Indian mills themselves is 
always the cause of the fall of their prices. Although there is a Paper Makers’ 
Association here, which is supposed to regulate the prices of the mills, the 
mills never stick to those prices but try to undersell each other by any means.” 
Now if you had said “ often ” I should have no remark to make, but surely 
“ always ” is going a little too far. Do you mean to say that the fall in price 
is never due to the fall in price of imported paper ? 

Mr. Kundu. —No, I can assure you that. 

President. —If the price of imported paper was still As. 8 to As. 10 per 
lb., do you think that the Indian mills would be selling their paper at the price 
they are selling to-day ? 

Mr. Kundu. —They cannot sell more in any case. 

President. —During the war prices went up as high as 8 to 10 annas a lb. 

Mr. Kundu. —If they raise their prices, they cannot sell more paper in 
normal market. But when there is scarcity people will use anything. Poster 
works used to be printed on local mill papers. They are not being done so now. 
They have lost many grounds. Formerly letter headings used to be printed 
on Indian paper. Now we want bank papers to print our letter heads. We- 
don’t care so much whab the price is to print our totter heads on. In this 
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■way gradually the use of their paper is being confined to writing purposes 
only. 

President. —I do not accept that word “ airways." 

Mr. Ginwala; —Did you make any representation to the mill concerned 
..about this transaction of Messrs. A. & Co. P 

Mr. Kundu. —Yes. 

.Mr. Ginwala. —Did you write to them? 

Mr. Kundu. —I talked to the Manager and I was replied that that is a 
European house. They have got separate arrangements with European houses 
and we are not to talk about that. 

Mr. Ginwala- —Do you mean to say that was the answ'er they gave you? 

Mr. Kundu. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Didn’t you tell ftem that it was no use dealing with them? 

Mr. Kundu. —We have to do it. We cannot leave the business. We 
heard that simply and stopped. We have no help. 

President,. —If I were treated in that way, I should have refused to deal 
in the paper produced by that mill. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it the case that, if you were not in a position to get 
Indian paper for any consumer who wanted it, you would loose your customer 
for other businesses done by you? That is why you feel that you are some¬ 
times compelled to continue ? 

Mr. Kundu. —Yes, we only buy their paper when a customer wants it. 
.We do not stock them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you not in a position to do without Indian paper? 

Mr. Kundu- —Practically we get no profit in dealing with Indian papers. 
Some Zaniindar wanted to have his forms printed. Both the Indian printers 
as well as Messrs. A. & Co. were asked to quote. The Indian printers are 
obliged to pay more price from us, as they could pot get supply from the 
mills direct, with the result that they had to base their quotation on our price. 
But Messrs. A. & Co. had the advantage of quoting a cheaper price and they 
got the business. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are Messrs. A. & Co. printers? 

Mr. Kundu. —They are printers. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Was it necessary for them to use Indian paper for printing? 

Mr. Kundu. —Because the Zamindar specially wanted the form to be printed 
•on Indian hadami paper. Tlie natural tendency of the dealer is to explain 
to the customers whenever possible that Indian paper is no good and ask 
"them to try foreign papers. Because they do not feel such competition in 
•imported paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Why don’t you do the same? 

Mr. Kundu. —We also do the same. When we can sell foreign paper, we 
don’t touch Indian papers. Foreign papers have not the qualities which the 
Indian papers have. They have got a special writing quality and almost 
-all their paper is used for writing. Even their bad/imi is used for writing. 

President. —Things like rent receipts have to be printed. They have to 
■take both writing and printing. 

Mr. Kundu, —Printing can be done on writing papers, but writing cannot 
often be done on printing papers. All tlieir papers have writing qualities 
and that is why they can sell, otherwise their place would have been nowhere. 

President. —Do you mean to say that they call it as printing paper and sell 
it as printing which is really writing paper? 

Mr. Kundu. —Yes. English manufacturers cannot make such cheap writing 
;paper. Their writings will cost us about 5 annas 6 pies per lb. lowest grade. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much of imported writing and printing paper do you 
reel! in a year? 
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Mr. Kundu. —We sell generally bank paper and German creamlaids which 
are called writing paper. These creamlaids retain their writing quality only 
for a short time. If they are old they cannot stand writing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you mean the imported paper? 

Mr. Kundu. —Yes. They are not writing papers. They are sold as writing 
papers. If we keep them for some time they lose their writing qualities and 
become reddish in a very short time. 

President —Do you know what the price tendered to Government, f.o-b. 
London, for British creamlaids last 3 r ear was ? You will find it in the evidence 
given by the India Paper Pulp Co. It is about A‘29 per ton or As. ?A- c.i.f. 
Calcutta, per lb, 

Mr. Kundu. —-With the duty it will be more than As. 4 under normal 
exchange. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What I was asking you was, how much writing paper you 
have and how much printing paper? 

Mr. Kundu. —Of the foreign writing papers we sell only bank paper and 
good qualities of ledger paper. We sell all the writing papers of local 
mills. As regards printing papers we sell all foreign papers and sometimes 
we sell local mill papers too, but that is in very small quantity. 

Mr. Kale. —In paragraph 7 you say that Indian shareholders are more or 
less speculators. Is it because they purchased their shares in the boom period 
when many of these people had lots of money and because they thought 
that it would he a very prosperous industry? 

Mr. Kundu. —Immediately after the boom period they purchased their 
shares. 

Mr. Kale. —After they became shareholders the industry began to lose? 

Mr. Kundu. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you mean to say that, though in the Titaghur Paper Mill 
70 per cent, of the shareholders are Indians, they are not able to have any 
influence on the Management ? 

Mr. Kundu. —What they do with their shares is to sell them after a month, 
that is all they care. 

Mr. Kale. —That is to say, the result is that those who hold the shares 
do not influence the Management of the Company ? 

Mr. Kundu. —They don't interfere. They do not care to. 

Mr. Kale. —The President has put it to you whether it is not the fault 
of Indians that they are not able to influence the Management. But whatever 
it may he due to, do you think that those 70 per cent, of the shareholders, 
who are Indians, are not able in any way to influence the Management ? 

Mr. Kundu _I know several Marvvari shareholders. They buy these 

shares to sell them after 7 or 8 days. They have nothing to do with the 
business. They don’t care about it. They do business in shares only, other¬ 
wise there won’t be only three Indian Directors. 

Mr. Kale. —Don’t you think that if protection is granted and if the industry 
begins to make profit, Indians will buy the shares again? Why do you say 
that Indians will have no opportunity? 

Mr. Kundu. —My idea was that foreign capitalists would come and estab¬ 
lish themselves and would not allow the small Indian concerns to grew up. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you mean to say that Indian capitalists will not get a 
chance? 

Mr- Kundu. —They havn’t got much capital.- 

Mr. Kale. —You say that so many Marwaris are buying shares? 

Mr. Kundu. —They do only speculative business. 

Mr. Kale. —Not as industrialists? 

Mr. Kundu. —No. 
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President. — You are making a very grave attack on the national character 
of Indians. 

Mr. Kale —Are you yourself a shareholder in the mills? 

Mr, Kundu. —‘No. 

Mr. Hole.—In paragraph 9 you say that the European management is 
extravagant. Have you got any information on which to base your opinion? 

Mr. Kundu. —As regards Calcutta sales they pay 2 per cent, to their hernias, 
and I per cent, as brokerage over and above the f per cent, that we have to 
pay. Besides they have got several European salesmen. What they do ] 
cannot understand. 

Mr. Kale. —It may be necessary to employ these European salesmen in 
order to attract customers? 

Mr. Knndu.~~ -Why do they give so much merely for pushing their sales, 
which is generally done by Indians in importing houses ? 

Mr. Kale.—You know that the Managers of these mills are business men. 
Do you mean to say that they are throwing away the money when it is not 
necessary? How do you account for the fact that they spend so much money? 

Mr. Kundu. —The brokerage comes to 3| per cent. Even if you go and 
buy direct from the mills by paying cash, you cannot get that 3f per cent, 
which is given to them. It is reserved for them. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that the system of brokerage itself is very bad? 

Mr. Kundu. —Yes, when it is so much. On page 129 of the evidence the 
Bengal Paper Mills say that they give 14 per cent, discount and it will be 
interesting to know where this 14 per cent. goes. 

President. —I believe as a matter of fact there has been some change in 
that. 

Mr. Kundu. —-They pay railway freight themselves where there is no 
necessity. Take the case of Bombay. They sell there at a lower rate bear¬ 
ing the railway freight themselves because the price of foreign paper in both 
places is the same. Why should they sell like that in Bombay? 

President. —It may be quite possible that Calcutta has got a preference 
for Indian paper which Bombay has not. 

Mr. Kundu. —But they say they feel most competition in Calcutta, but' 
their price in Calcutta is not cheap. It is cheaper in up-country stations and 
in Bombay. 

President.^— They feel the competition in Calcutta most because it is their 
most important market. 

Mr. Kundu. —They don’t feel so much foreign competition as here as in the 
mufassil and up-eountry market, but the prices are cheaper in those places, 

Mr. Kale —You say in paragraph 9(a) that they sell in direct competition 
with their wholesale dealers. Have they appointed any wholesale dealers in the 
mufassil ? 

Mr. Kundu- —No. But Wje are one of their wholesale dealers. 

Mr. Kale. —How many wholesale dealers have they in all? 

Mr, Kundu. —They have no definition of wholesale or retail dealers. 

Mr. Kale.—They havn’t got wholesale dealers with whom they always deal? 

Mr. Kundu .—They have no definition of wholesale dealers. 

Mr. Kale. —Have they selected out of the wholesalers in Calcutta any with 
whom alone they will deal? 

Mr. Kundu. —There are hundreds of wholesale dealers in Calcutta and they 
add to that number whenever they like or reduce it. It depends on their 
fancy. 

Mr. Kale. —Do they employ many Europeans in the sales Department? 

Mr. Kundu. —There are several European salesmen. I don’t know how 
many there are in each mill. 
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Mr. Kale —-In the particular system of wholesale dealing are there any 
Europeans? 

Mr. Kundu. —No, only Indians. 

President, —Importing firms like Messrs. John Dickinson & Company—they 
do practically wholesale business, don’t they, in India? 

Mr. Kundu- —Yes. Their system is different. 

President. —You say “ Besides the 5 per cent, import duty an additional 
duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem may be levied but the proceeds thereof should 
be devoted for the purpose of development of the Paper industry.” There 
are one or two points which I would like to put to you. The first is this. 
How can the Tariff Board assess the needs of the Finance Department of the 
Government of India in the way of revenue? We are bound to assume that 
the duty will not be 15 per cent, if the Finance Department can carry on 
with a lower rate. It is no part of the duty of the Tariff Board to recommend 
a reduction of a revenue duty. 

Mr. Kundu. —What I mean is this. If you take the Paper industry and 
Pulp industry separately, then we can think about this better. They can get 
pulp free of duty. In this respect the foreign manufacturer is at a dis¬ 
advantage. 

President. —It is no use talking like that. The point I put. to you is this. 
This 15 per cent, duty has been imposed with the object of securing revenue 
to the Government of India. It is no part of the function of the Tariff Board 
to suggest to the Government of India that they can do with less revenue. 

Mr. Kundu. —My point is that if the first- is done, the second must be 
done. 

President. —It is no part of the function of the Tariff Board to tell the 
Government of India ‘‘ you do not require so much revenue.” 

Mr. Kundu. —I do not know that. 

President. —This is a revenue duty for the purpose of producing income. 

Mr. Kundu. —If you reduce the duty to 5 per cent, what I mean to say 
is that they will still go on making paper. 

President. —-We know what your opinion is. 

Mr. Kundu. —But I do not know whether you can reduce the duty to 5 per 
cent. 

President.— Even supposing the Mills could still carry on with 5 per cent, 
it is no part of our business to ask the Government to reduce the duty when 
the duty is imposed purely to secure revenue. We are not a financial body. 
We are only concerned with the tariff policy, and therefore your whole scheme 
breaks down straight away at the very beginning. You cannot take away 1U 
per cent, and put 5 per cent, back again and so provide funds to assist the 
industry. The Finance Department of the Government of India will say JNo. 
This money will come to us in the ordinary course. This is not available 
for the special assistance of the Paper industry.” 

Mr. Kundu _I do not know whether you can recommend the reduction of 

the present duty to 5 per cent, but my opinion is that even if the duty xfl 
l owere d to 5 per cent, the local mills will go on making paper. 

President— I know what you say, but I cannot say that your arguments 
are convincing. 


‘Then yon say “ If necessary the paper mills should have a' guarantee by 
the State" of suitable rate of 'interest for the purpose of drawing capital. 
Supposing the opinion of the Tariff Board is that without additional assistance 
the 1 industry will not earn profits at all, from what source will the mills be 
able to pay interest on the loan they get from Government? You suggest 
that Government should lend the money. 


Mr. Kundu .—Our opinion is that they can make profit. 



President .—Your opinion on that clearly cannot be vi any particular value 
because you had not the opportunities of investigating the question. It is no 
use your saying “ you think that they can make profit.” 

Mr. Kundu .—It is not necessary that we need go into the business but 
we cannot see, if it is considered as a Paper industry separately and if they 
buy bounty-fed pulp, how they will lose, provided always their working expenses 
are reasonably cheap. 
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Witness No. 13. 

MESSRS. J. B. ADVANI & CO., BOMBAY. 

A.— Written. 


Written statement, dated the 13th September 19%k- 

With reference to your enquiry regarding protection of paper industry in 
India we beg to place our views as under for favour of your kind consideration. 

From the evidence iso far led as recorded in newspapers we find that it 
has been generally led on broad question as to whether the industry should 
be given protection or not and the mills too have put in a general claim for 
an advance in duty from 15 per cent, to 25 per cent, all round. An excep¬ 
tion has, however, been made by them in the case of unglazed news presum. 
ably as a bait to Indian newspapers to support them in their demand. 

We beg that the claim of the Indian mills for protection be considered 
in the light of the present tariff schedule for paper. From the evidence so 
far led no effort has been made to find out which lines in the paper industry 
should be protected as we are afraid a general levy of 25 per cent, on all 
grades of paper will in most cases do no good to the mills but will tend 
to harm the general printing trade. Already the printing trade is hampered 
by tserious competition from Japan and Germany. It is well known that 
most of the match making factories import their labels for match boxes 
from abroad and you must no doubt be. aware that large quantities of printed 
matter as also cartoon and folding boxes are being imported into India from 
Germany-. We therefore submit that you be pleased to give your kind 
consideration to the following suggestions of ours touching the various grades 
of papers and if your Board find that a strong case for protection has been 
made out then only such of the lines be protected as are at present specialized 
in by the Indian mills so that they may get an opportunity to consolidate 
their position in those lines, improve their machinery as also their output 
and in course of time be able to stand on their own legs if they are not 
able to do so with the heavy duties already prevailing. 

Taking the tariff schedule for paper we have first of all News Printing 
Paper glazed and unglazed as also coloured. We understand from what 
appeared in the Evening News of 8th September that the Indian mills have 
given up their claim for protection on these grades. 

Real and Imitation Art :—As the Indian mills are not manufacturing these 
grades of papers we submit these be retained at the old rate and no increase 
in duty should be recommended. 

Among the heading of. white or coloured printing papers we have various 
grades of paper such as M. F. Printings, S. C. Printings, Ivory finish, 
Antique, Stereo, Litho, Poster, Cartridge. Out of these grades what do the 
Indian mills manufacture. They are able to manufacture only M. FPrintings 
and Antique' papers. There is therefore no reason for levying a higher rate 
of duty on items as are not manufactured by the Indian mills. Even in the 
two grades mentioned by us as being manufactured by the Indian mills, 
the mills seem to be doing very well as they are able to quote rates at which 
even at the present favourable rate, of exchange it is impossible to sell im¬ 
ported paper. An instance or two will make the matter clear. We under- 
stand that one of the Indian mills situated at Calcutta has contracted for 
a small quantity of 100 tons to be delivered in various shipments of glazed 
woodfree paper at Bs. 0-8-101 per lb. delivered c.i.f. Bombay less 2 per cent. 
60 days after arrival of steamer or 90 days after the date of despatch of 
goods from Calcutta. If the Indian mills are able to quote such keep prices 
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for making orders cf say 100 tons delivered in various shipments spread over 
a period of a year or more let alone the absurdly low rates at which they 
offer what they style job lots but which in all respects are splendid papers 
we see no reason where is the ground for protection. If they are not making 
anything by selling at these rates we fail to understand why are they selling 
at these rates at all. They can surely command much better rates for no 
imported woodfree printings could be sold at a price below Ee. 0-4-0 per lb. 
nett. The same is the case with their Antique paper which too they are 
able to sell competitively. We therefore submit that no case has been made 
out for protection in these two lines but even if the Board decide to recom¬ 
mend them for these two lines we submit that no unnecessary increase be 
made on the other grades which are not manufactured by the Indian mills. 

Packings and Wrappings :—Under this heading we have again several 
headings such as Nature Brown, Pressings, Wrappings, Manilla, and Kraft, 
both real and imitation. So far as this list is concerned the Indian mills 
could at the most claim protection in wrappings and Brown; the other grades, 
are not manufactured by them and therefore no increase in duty should be 
recommended. 

Writing Papers :—Under this heading we have Bonds or Banks, and Cream 
Laid both woodfree and mechanical. We shall take these two grades one by 
one. As far as Bank Paper is concerned as far as our knowledge goes we 
understand that there is so far only one mill which has been able to manu¬ 
facture this grade. It is a cheap grade of paper which they can sell right 
down to Ee. 0-4-9 per lb. c.i.f. Bombay 60 days D/A for an order of one or 
two tons at a time. For bigger orders they may probably still go down. No 
foreign Bank matching their quality can be had for less than id. per lb. 
c.i-f. Bombay. Duty is levied on Bank paper at the tariff value of Ee. 0-6-6 
per lb. which works out Ee. 0-1 -1$ for duty and other charges so that no 
one can land a foreign Bank in godown for less than Ee. 0-5-1$ per lb. The 
mills have therefore still a clear margin of 4$ pies per lb. and by that figure . 
they can still raise their prices if the present rate they are quoting does not 
leave them any margin. We understand that other milis at Calcutta are 
experimenting on this line. We think it would not be out of place for you to 
suggest to these milk who have only one machine not to fritter away theh 
energies on manufacturing all grades of papers as thereby they will never 
be able to do any justice to the grades they are manufacturing nor will the 
man in charge gather any experience. Coining to the point we beg to bring 
to your notice that these cheap foreign Banks which could be had at 4d. per 
lb. c.i.f. are already under a levy of duty nearly 25 per cent, and we do not 
see any case for raising this duly any further. Besides these cheap Banks . 
there are firms who needs must have superior Banks which the Indian mills 
are not manufacturing. If they are made prohibitive by a further levy of 
duty on them the result will be that these firms will get all their work done 
outside to the great detriment of the printing industry. The second item 
under this heading is Cream laid woodfree and mechanical. If the Indian 
mill have any claim for protection it is in this grade where their quality 
comes very near to the cheap continents cream laids and the difference 
between the rates is not great. We suggest that with protection in this 
grade they should make a study of this line and so monopolise the trade as 
to secure the entire trade of India which in this line is tremendous. 

Other sorts :—Under this heading we get such grades, as not one of them 
is manufactured in India, namely. Chrome paper, Flint paper, Marble paper,. 
Embossed leatherette, Tissues, etc. We do not think that the Indian mills 
will be so selfish as to claim protection for any of these grades and it is as 
well that they made it quite clear that they do not want to touch these lines, 
and as such no increase in the duty on these lines be recommended. 

Strawboards :—There is not a mill in India manufacturing strawboard 
and as these are required in a number of industries we suggest that »(?- 
increase in duty should be recommended in this line. 
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MESSRS. J. B. ADVANI & CO., BOMBAY. 

B - -Oral. 

Oral evidence of Mr. J, T. LALVANI recorded at Bombay on 
Wetjnesday, the 24th September 1924. 

President. —Would you tell us, Mr. Lalvani, just what the position of 
your firm is? 

Mr. Lalvani. —We are paper importers and I may claim that we are the 
-principal paper importers in Bombay. We hare a branch at Karachi and 
we established ourselves here in 1922. 

President. —How many tons do you import in a year? What is the 
volume of your transactions ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —-Four to five thousand tons in a year. 

President. —In the representations that you have addressed to us there 
are two points that you make. One is that there should be no. protective 
duties on certain kinds of paper because they are not made in India and 
therefore the duty would injure the consumer without benefiting the pro¬ 
ducer. Your second point is that even in the kinds of paper that the 
Indian mills do manufacture you are doubtful whether they really require 
protection in view of the prices at which they are selling their papers. 
These are your main points. 

Mr. Lalvani. —They are already protected by a high tariff. Because of 
the high tariff they are able to sell their manufactures at prices at which 
foreign papers cannot be sold in our market. 

President. —The more important of the two points is, I think, the first 
point, namely, that there are certain kinds of paper which the Indian mills 
cannot and do not manufacture. 

Mr. Lalvani. —I would say “ are not manufacturing ”. 

President. —I have taken down from your representation a list of the 
kinds of paper which you say they do not manufacture. I think your list 
is more complete than that we have had from any other firm, and therefore 
it will be useful to us. The kind of information I should like if possible 
to get about the various kinds of paper is this. It would be very useful 
to us if you were in a position to give us current prices for those kinds of 
paper which are imported. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Here or on the Continent? 

President. —Selling price in Bombay and the c.i.f. price. 

Mr. Lalvani. —I can give you these prices.* 

President. —Then there is another point. About some of these kinds 
of paper this question may arise. Although they are not made in India 
•they may compete with papers which are made in India. You may possibly 
remember that in our Report on our enquiry about Steel we recommended 
an increased duty on wrought iron bars, although they are not made in 
India, because at a certain difference in price they might compete with 
steel bars. Similarly there may be particular kinds of printing paper 
which are not made in India but wdiich could be used for the same 
purposes for which printing paper is used in India. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. 

President. —You mention in the first place “art paper.” What is it used 
for ? 


Not received. 
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Mr. Lalvani .—This is used for high class printing and for blocks and 
pictures for which ordinary printing will not be iuitable. 

President. —And “imitation art” you also mention. 

Mr. Lalvani .—Yes. 

President. —What precisely distinguishes this kind of art paper from 
the other paper? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Art paper is coated paper hut imitation art is not a 
coated paper, and because of the special coating on art paper you get better 
■repression of blocks and pictures. 

President. —It is largely for illustrations ? 

Mr. Lalvani .—Yes, and for pictures. 

President.—' Then the imitation art, is it also used for pictures? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Very slightly used for pictures hut mostly for high class 
printing such as pamphlets, etc. 

President. —In the Tariff Schedule, I think they are separately put. 
Real art has got a separate valuation and imitation art is classed with other 
kinds of paper. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. 

President. —I do not know whether you are in a position to give us 
now the prices we should like to have, or whether you would prefer to give 
us that in writing later on ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I can give you now because we are importing these things 
every day. I can give you the prices ruling here and also the c,i.f. for 
all kinds of paper. 

President .—For art paper what is the current c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Lalvani .—That depends upon the country from which it conies. 
British art paper—minimum price is Qd. a lb. c.i.f., whereas German art 
is about 4id. per lb. c.i.f. 

President .—At the present rate of exchange the penny is not quite 
equivalent to an anna. 

Mr. Lalvani .—I would not put it at 4| annas. I would put it at Md. 
and the selling price is 6 annas for the German art and 8 annas for the 
British art. 

President .—Then for imitation art can you give us the price? 

Mr. Lalvani .—Imitation art is about 4 d. It comes from Britain 
mostly. This is c.i.f., and our price is 5 annas 3 pies. 

President .—Is the demand for this kind of paper much in India or 
comparatively small? 

Mr. Lalvani .—The demand is small. 

President ..—That may he the reason why the Indian mills do not try to 
make them? 

Mr. Lo.lvani .—I do not know whether it is owing to the small demand 
or because they cannot make it. They do not sell them. 

President .—Let us go on to the other kinds of printing paper. Can you 
give us the prices of super-calendered paper ? 

Mr. Lalvani .—The prices of super-calendered and machine finished are 
kbout the same, 3 id. c.i.f. 

President .—Is that British? 

Mr. Lalvani .—Yes. 

President .—And the Bombay price? 

Mr. Lalvani .—Between 4 annas 3 pies to 4 annas 6 pies. It ranges on 
the quantity purchased. 
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President. —We have heard something about super-calendered paper from, 
witnesses we have so far examined. I do not think we need ask you much* 
about it. This ivory finish is very little used P 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. 

President.— What is the price of that? 

Mr. Lalvani. —We do not import it. 

President. —Do you think it would be more expensive than the others? 

Mr. Lalvani. —It would be about 4 d. 

President. —Then it is not very much more expensive than the other? 

Mr. Lalvani. —It will he about the price of imitation art. 

President. —Supposing a duty were placed on the machine finished paper 
and not on the super-calendered paper, could the super-calendered paper - 
be used instead of machine finished? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I do not think the average printer in Bombay will take 
to it. It is more difficult to print on super-calendered paper than on the- 
machine finished. 

President. —Supposing there was a difference of half an anna? 

Mr. Lalvani. —He might take it in that case. 

President. —And if the difference is three pies? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I do not think he will take it. Most of the printing: 
machinery here are old and I do not think they will be able to take it 
easily. They prefer the machine finished even to the ordinary glazed paper. 

President. —The next thing is stereo paper. Could you tell me anything 
about this? 

Mr. Lalvani. —It is never imported. 

President. —Then it does not seem to matter much whether it is protected' 
or not? 

Mr. Lalvani. —No. 

President. —Tell ns about the Iitho paper. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Lithographic paper will not stretch when on the machine. 
If it stretches it is not possible to print the same sheet 6 or 7 times as is- 
done in lithographic work and that paper is not manufactured by the 
Indian mills. 

President. —Is it all one Quality? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes, the price is about 3 id. —3Jd. 

President. —Is that c.i.f. ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes, 

President. —Is this kind of paper suitable for anything except for Iitho* 
work ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —It won’t he used for anything else. 

President. —-What is the Bombay price for lithographic paper? 

Mr. Lalvani. —4 annas 6 pies per lb. 

President. —There is nothing else yon can tell us about lithographic- 
paper? 

Mr. Lalvani. —This is used by lithographers only because it does not 
stretch and can therefore be put 5 or 6 times on the machine. 

President. —Can it he used by the ordinary printer? 

Mr. Lalvani. —It would be exactly like super-calendered paper. 

President. —It would he expensive? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. 

President. —What about the poster paper? 

Mr. Lalvani. —It is not manufactured by the Indian mills and it is 
imported in quantities of not more than 20 tons a year. 
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President. —What is. the price? 

Mr. Lalvani. —In fact I imported 10i tons and it is lying for 
11 months. 

President. —-What is the special thing about that kind of paper? 

Mr. Lalvani. —It is glazed on one side and is used only by lithographers 
for posters that are put on the walls and it stands the test of stretching. 
It is used only for ordinary poster printing. 

President. —-Then what about cartridge paper? 

Mr. Lalvani.— It is used for drawing. 

President. —What is the price? 

Mr. Lalvani, —4 to 4 \d. 

President. —And the Bombay price? 

Mr. Lalvani. —5 annas 6 pies. 

President. —Is a fair quantity of that imported? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Not a very large quantity. 

President. —Suppose a printer tries to print on that? 

Mr. Lalvani'.- —He cannot do it. 

President. —There are two kinds of printing paper which you say the 
Indian mills do make, viz.,- machine finished printings and antique papers. 
What about the price of these ? 

Mr. Tjalvani. —4 annas a lb. is the Bombay price, c.i.f. imported in 
godown. 

President. —It will have to pay a duty? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Duty paid. 

President. —C.i.f. is duty free? 

Mr. Lalvani. —That is Skd. 

President. —Then there is the antique? 

Mr. Lalvani. —It is sold in the market at 5 annas a lb. It is a little more 
expensive than machine finished. 

President. —What will be the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Lalvani. —About 3-fd. It is very little sold, therefore the price is 
proportionately high. 

President. —What is the “ antique 1 '' used for? 

Mr. Lalvani. —It is better class printing paper. Text books, pamphlets 
and so on are printed on these. 

President. —Now we come to the wrappings and you say “ the Indian 
mills could at the most claim protection in wrappings and brown.” Is that 
the same as what is called ‘ 1 nature brown ’ ’ ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes, 

President. —What would be the c.i.f. price of these? 

Mr. Lalvani. —C.i.f t price for nature brown is £14-10. 

President. —And the wrappings? 

Mr. Lalvani .—I may mention that brown can be used for wrapping as 
well as packing. 

President. —Then the prices are about the same? 

Mr. Lalvani. — Yes. 

President. —What is the Bombay price? 

Mr. Lalvani. —2 annas a lb. 

President. —Other kinds you say the Indian mills cannot manufacture 
end you mention.manilla and kraft, both real and imitation, and pressings. 
Can you give us the prices p 
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Mr. Lalvani. —Pressings are £20 a ton. c.i.f., bazar price is S annas 
a lb. 

President. —What are the pressings exactly? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Pressings are used mostly for hook covers and note book 
covers. They are glazed on one side and rough on the other. 

President. —Then manilla ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I do not import these. 

President. —Would you be able to tell us what it is used for? 

Mr. Lalvani. —For wrapping, envelopes, book covers and making bags. 
It comes in all thicknesses because some textile mills use the thicker qualities- 
for wrapping. They get some paper from Padamji, but most of the paper 
they use is foreign for their wrappings. 

President. —Then there is the kraft? Real kraft, what is the price of 
that? 

Mr. Lalvani. —£25-10. 

President. —And the Bombay price? 

Mr. Lalvani. —3 annas 3 pies. 

President. —And imitation kraft? 

Mr. Lalvani. —£22 to £23 and the Bombay price is 3 annas a lb. 

President. —Is it a specially strong kind of wrapping paper? 

Mr. Lalvani .—They generally make bags for confectioners, Bvg&t-wallahs- 
and so on. Much of the kraft paper is used in that. Then again the textile 
mills us© it for wrapping. 

President. —What material is it mads of? 

Mr, Lalvani. —1 am afraid I don’t know. 

President. —Is it imported into India in large quantities? 

Mr. Lalvani. —In Bombay it is imported in large quantities. Karachi 
does not import anything, I do not know anything about Madras and 
Calcutta. 

President. —We come now to the writing papers. There are two kinds 
that you say the Indian mills make, one mill makes a cheap kind of bank 
paper. I gather the term hank paper covers two different kinds of things. 
On© is a low grade which is not expensive and another which is decidedly 
expensive. 

Mr. Lalvani. —The Indian mills make the cheaper grade. 

President. —What is the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Lalvani. —We cannot get any bank paper worth the name at any¬ 
thing less than 4 d. c.i.f. 

President. —What is the Bombay price? 

Mr. Lalvani. —6 annas a lb. 

President. —And the more expensive ones? 

Mr. Lalvani. —The price ranges from 6<l. to lid; that is all English bank. 

President, —Is that a rag paper? 

• Mr. Lalvani. —Partly, 

President. —You have given us a list of various other kinds of papers 
that the Indian mills do not manufacture, e.p., Chromo. 

Mr. Lalvani. —I would like the Board to take a special note of chromo 
paper because all mill customers, as well as match box makers, when they 
go to the lithographer, show quotations from Japanese and German printers, 
and also show invoices and with these they ask them to quote, l'f they find 
that the Indian presses have quoted cheaper they get the business, otherwise 
the business goes out of the country. Therefore in spite of the price of 
chromo having gone up they must quote a lower price to get business., 
Chromo is used only by lithographers here. One press uses about a lakh of 
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-sheets every month while another uses about 35,000 sheets, so that the 
consumption of chromo by lithographers is very large. If the duty is 
increased I do not think they will be able to compete with Germany or 
Japan. I would therefore ask you to make a special note of this. 

President. —Is it used for anything else? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Nothing else. 

President. —What is the price? 

Mr. Lalvani. —The price is 4 id. c.i.f. and I deliver them at 5 annas 3 pies 
per lb. 

President. —Flint paper, is it of any importance? 

Mr. Lalvani. —It is, because it is used by box-makers. Ordinary straw 
hoard is covered by flint paper. It is used very largely by box-makers. 

President. —What is the price? 

Mr. Lalvani. —About 4s. 6 d. per ream. It is sold per ream foolscap size. 

President. —That is the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes, and the bazar price ranges from Rs. 4 to Rs. 4-6, 

President. —Then there is the marble paper. 

Mr. Lalvani. —The c.i.f. price is 8s. per ream. It is used for covering 
hooks. It is never used for any other purpose. 

President. —What is the bazar price? 

Mr. Lalvani. —The bazar price for that is Rs. (3-8. 

President. —Then there is the embossed leatherette. 

Mr. Lalvani. —It is only used in binding hooks and box-making. 

President. —What is the price of that? 

Mr. Lalvani. —22 shillings a ream in double crown size. 

President. —Then we come to tissue paper. Do you import that? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Tissue papers are used largely in Delhi, both coloured and 
white. . . 

President. —What are they used for? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Mostly for wrapping purposes and also kites are made 
from tissue paper; that is quite a flourishing business in Delhi. 

President. —What are the prices? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Cheapest white is about 2 shillings, and the coloured would 
‘be about 2 to 8 shillings according to the quality. 

President. —At the end of this particular list of papers there is the 
•word, 1 etc.’ Etc. does not help us much. If there are in that no important 
kinds it does not very much matter, 

Mr. Lalvani. —I have used ‘ etc.’, because there is ‘ etc.’, in “ other 
■sorts ” as mentioned in tariff schedule. 

President. —Are they important? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I have given you practically a full list of all the important 
kinds. 

President. —Then we come to cream-laid. I see there is cream-laid - both 
wood free and mechanical. What does wood-free mean? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Free from mechanical. 

President. —The cream-laid mechanical would contain a percentage wood 
pulp. What percentage? 

Mr. Lalvani. —There is no distinction in the tariff schedule. Even if it 
is under 5 per cent, the tariff valuation is 4 annas. 

President. —Is there a difference in the price between wood-free and 
mechanical ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Mechanical is £26-10 and wood-free is £34. £34 a ton is 
ihe cheapest Continental wood-free that can he obtained. There are English 
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wood-free which can be obtained at 4 id. and up. I am giving you the 
minimum price. 

President. —-What is the Bombay price? 

Mr. Lalvani. —For mechanical 4 annas 3 pies per lb., and wood-free 
4 annas 9 pies per lb. 

President.-— There cannot be very much mechanical in it. I think, other¬ 
wise the difference in price would be greater. Has there been much change 
in the price of paper in the last year? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Last year we have had practically no change. What we 
could get in January, we cannot get now. 

President. —I am talking of the sterling price. 

Mr. Lalvani. —I am also talking of the sterling price. 

President. —I am very glad to get all this information. That is the 
kind of information I have been wanting to get. It will be very useful to 
us. 

In some of our other enquiries a point has come up and it is this. We 
have been told by the Indian manufacturers of cement, for instance, also the 
Indian manufacturers of steel, that the consumer won’t pay the same price 
for a similar article if it is made in India. He wants to get the Indian 
article for a little less. In the case of cement, it is a good deal less. All 
I want to know is, is there any similar feature in the market for paper in 
India? 

Mr. Lalvani. —On the contrary, I think that there are buyers who are 
keen on getting the Indian product. 

President. —The price is simply based on the merits? 

Mr. Lalvani.—Everything on the merits. They will even pay a little 
more for the Indian paper. 

President. —There is another point that occurred in the examination of 
another witness—tha.t was the Managing Editor of the “ Indian Daily Mail.” 
He said the selling agents of Indian mills work on the basis of a commis¬ 
sion of 6J per cent., whereas in the case of importers the ordinary rate of 
commission is 2f per cent. Are you in a position to confirm that? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I don’t understand the question. 

President. —lie said the sales organisation of Indian mills is bad to 
Begin with; the custom of selling agents is not a good custom and also the 
rate of commission is much higher than it ought to be; whereas, he said, 
the importers work on the basis of 2f per cent, commission. 

Mr. Lalvani. —I know that the importers of foreign paper work on 2f per 
■cent, basis but I do not know what commission is given to their selling 
agents by Indian mills. 2f per cent, is the maximum which an importer can 

get on paper. 

President. —You have told us that one of the Indian mills in Calcutta 
has contracted for 100 tons of glazed wood-free paper to be delivered in 
Bombay at Re. 0-3-1 Of per lb. We have had evidence of a similar kind 
from other witnesses and I think that it is only reasonable that we should 
give the mill concerned an opportunity of saying what it has to say about 
it. Have you any objection to tell us which mill are you referring to? 

Mr. Lalvani— The Titaghur Paper Mill. If you want, I can give you the 
•name of the party. They have entered into a contract with Sri Venkateswar 
Printing Press. I showed this to the Manager of the Sri Venkateswar 
Printing Press. He said “you should not have pointed that out.” I said 
“it does not mean anything.” Then he said “in some things your figures 
are higher.” If you verify the contract you will find that they are even 
lower. 

President. —After all, it is not so very much below. The price of the 
imported paper is four annas. 

VOL. II. 
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Mr. Lalvani. —Over that we have to put a margin before we sell to the 
consumer. We cannot go and sell at four annas to the consumer. 

President,. —What would you sell at? 

Mr. Lalvani. —-Re. 0-4-3 less 2 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What does that mean? 

Mr. Lalvani. —The custom here is to allow 2 per cent, discount, irrespective 
of the amount. That is the custom in the Bombay market. No mill allows 
2 per cent, here except the Titaghur Mills, I had correspondence with the 
India Paper Pulp Company. I said “ If you are going to sell in the- 
Bombay market, you will have to give us 2 per cent.” 

President. —There you are dealing with a Scotch firm. They don’t give 
2 per cent, easily ! 

Mr. Lalvani. —The Titaghur Mills have adopted that practice. They 
give 2 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does it apply only to the Titaghur paper or to the import¬ 
ed paper also? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Of course we give it to all. We don’t get 2 per cent, 
from the manufacturer, except from the Titaghur Mills. 

Mr. Ginwala. —rThey have created this general custom? 

Mr. Lalvani. —The custom was already prevalent. They could not over¬ 
ride it and they had to follow the custom. 

President. —You have also referred to the sale of what are called 1 job 
lots ’ a good deal below their regular price. Is that an old custom which has. 
been going on for some time or is it comparatively new? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I heard of it during the war period and after that. After 
the war the Titaghur Mills have offered certain job lots. Sometimes they are 
offered at ridiculous sale prices ---prices at which we sell our unglazed news. 
Probably they were rejected by somebody and they had to be disposed of. 

President. —There are two different things. One is, that a particular lot. 
of paper may not be quite satisfactory. Perhaps it would be the most pru¬ 
dent policy to scrap it and say nothing more about it. On the other hand,, 
there is the temptation undoubtedly to get what you can for it. There is 
another tiling; owing to financial difficulties a mill may find it difficult to 
carry stock and may want to clear the stock. What is your opinion about 
this custom of selling in job lots? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I don’t know what are the reasons underlying those sales 
at such low prices, but I think that they are being sold at very low prices. 
They could easily fetch a better price than what they are usually offered at. 
I saw a copy of job lots offered to me. We were selling unglazed news 
at that time at three annas per lb. and ordinary glazed, quite a good lot, 
was offered to us at that price. I told the salesman “ why have you come 

down to this price; can’t you get any better price”? He said “No, we 

are anxious to clear off our stock whatever the price may be.” 1 said “ We 
are selling unglazed news at that price. You can go and offer it to the 

consumer. He is bound to give you a better price.” He said “ We are 

anxious to- dispose of it.” 

President. —There is just this to be said. In Bombay their sales come 
to only 6 per cent, of their total production, and they may regard Bombay 
as the dumping ground in which to sell job lots! If they tried to get rid 
of these lots in Calcutta, it might interfere' with their business. That is 
a possibility. 

Mr. Lalvani. —I cannot say. 

President. —Is this custom of selling in job lots going on to-day? Have 
yo.i seen it? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. They have always some job lots to offer. 
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President.—Is it only the Titaghur Mill that offers, or are there any 
others ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Only the Titaghur Mills. 

President. —I don’t think that other mills sell much in Bombay. 

Mr. Lalvani. —We were in correspondence with Messrs. Andrew Yule and 
■Company and we found that their prices were not competitive. * 

President. —Their output is only about 2,500 tons and I don’t think that 
if is necessary for them to come to Bombay. They may come when they 
have increased their output. Do the Bengal Mills sell much in Bombay? 

Mr. Lalvani. —We don’t see much of their paper. 

Mr. (rinwala, —Do the Lucknow Mills sell their paper here? 

Mr. Lalvani. —No. 

President. —You have said that, if the Indian mills can afford to sell 
paper at this price, then clearly they don’t require protection, but it is 
possible, is it not, that this particular price you have given, under four 
annas a pound for the printing paper, may be quite an unremunerative 
price all the same? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Why then do they cut their price so low as that? 

President. —I will suggest one or two reasons. They cannot afford to 
sell their paper as low as that, hut still less can they afford to keep it 
unsold in their godowns. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Would it not he better for them to produce less in that 
■case ? 

President. —I am not sure. It may well be worth while to increase the 
output of your mill even if you have got to sell the extra quantity that you 
manufacture at a lower price. That is what is happening in England in 
every branch of industry—anything to keep the mill working. 

Mr. Lalvani. —If they are running two shifts, why should not they run 
one shift? 

President .—Their overhead becomes too heavy. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Reduce the overhead. 

President. —It is all very well to say that, hut how can it be reduced? 
In another case you have said that one mill makes cheap bank paper and 
sells right down to Re, 0-4-9 per lb. in Bombay, so that it is great, deal less 
than you can sell it for. Do you mind telling us which that mill is? 

Mr. Lalvani .—Titaghur Mills, J have given here the price of Re. 0-4-9. 
I have booked an order with them at Re. 0-4-8. They can still go down. 

President. —Do you think that it is quite a satisfactory paper for the 
kind of work it is intended for? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. I have given them an order for 25 tons. I think 
the paper is satisfactory and it can be easily sold in the market. 

President—Ho you deal in the Indian mill paper also? 

Mr. Lalvani. —-Yes. 

President..— Do your clients regard the quality of the paper you get from 
the Indian mills as satisfactory? 

Mr. Lalvani. —In so far as their printings are concerned, in two respects 
they are better than Continental, because they use Esparto in their pulp, 
bo that it gives good bulk and strength, whereas Continental has not got 
that bulk. The Indian publisher wants that his book should hulk. He lays 
more stress on the size of the book than on the number of sheets it contains. 
The Indian paper is preferred to the Continental because it bulks. 

Mr, Ginwala. —It is fatter. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Books sell not on their merits but on their size. 

President.- —You have told us that cream-laid is satisfactory. 
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Mr. Lalvani. —-The India Paper Pulp Company is manufacturing cr.eam- 
laid. That is a very nice paper. It can compete very fairly with any 
foreign imported paper. 

President. —You say that the mill you are referring to comes very close- 
to the cheap Continental cream-laids. 

„ Mr. Lalvani. —The Titaghur mill is also manufacturing it. Both the- 
mills are manufacturing very nice quality. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Could you give us prices for these grades for the three 
years since you started work? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I will send them to you.* Do you want prices for all 
grades ? 

Mr, Ginwala. —We are more interested in the prices of the kinds of paper 
that come into competition against the Indian paper. 

Mr. Lalvani. —I will send you if you can give me the grades of paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I don’t wish to confine your figures to those grades. The 
Indian Mills might then say that they do manufacture or they intend to* 
manufacture other grades. 

Mr. Lalvani. —We have got a sampie collection of their manufactures. 
We don’t see any. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For the moment w'e are more interested in the prices of 
those kinds that do compete. Of course we should also require the price of 
every paper which is likely to come into competition. 

Mr. Tjalvani. —Very well. 

President. —In the case of those papers which you say are not manu¬ 
factured hy the Indian Mills, would you send us a specimen of each, clearly 
marked to show what it is, because I want to be able to say to the Calcutta 
Mills without any ambiguity “here is the kind of paper they say you don’t: 
make.” 

Mr. Lalvani. —-Yeg.-f- 

Mr. Ginwala .—May I take it that judging by prices, excluding of course- 
newsprint, the price of the Indian paper, which generally competes against 
foreign paper, varies from three annas to five annas per lb.? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I don’t think that Indian Mills go above four annas for 
their cream-laid as well as printing. Antiques they sell at four annas. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Is the paper at about 4 annas the kind of paper that: 
really competes against foreign paper ? 

Mr. Tjalvani .—That is what they are manufacturing and it is competing; 
against the imported article. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You say that you import 4,000 tons of paper in a year. 
I should like you very much to give us figures to show how much of that, 
paper comes in at between three and four annas per lb. in quantities. 
Would it he easy for you to do itp 

Mr. Lalvani .—You want me to tell you what quantity of each of the 
kinds of paper I am importing, the price of which is below four annas? 

Mr. Ginwala .—And which compete against the Indian makes. 

M\. Lalvani .—Three-fourths of my imports will he within four annas 
per lb. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That is excluding newsprint? 

Mr. Lalvani .—Including newsprint. 

President .—Newsprint is so to speak below the limit. Anything above- 
four annas is above the limit. 

Mr. Lalvani .—Of my imports which amount to roughly 4,000 tons, my 
import of news will he 1,500 to 1,600 tons. 

Mr. Ginwala,—' That is about a third of your imports? 

* Not received. 

■ f Supplied. 
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Mr, Lalvani. —Yes. If you eliminate that, you get about three-fourtl* 
of my total imports. 

Mr. Ginwala.—2jS of 4,000 is 3/4 of the remainder? 

Mr. Lalvani, —About 1,800 or 2,000. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Would you say that was the general average in the country 
of imported paper? You say 50 per cent, of the imported paper would be 
of that price and quality. 

Mr, Lalvani. —Excluding news you mean, yes. I mean to say that there 
is more consumption of glazed printing and cream-laids than of any other 
paper. I can put it at 60 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala, —And what would be the proportion between glazed printing 
and cream-laids? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Cream-laid would be more than glazed printing, say 60 per 
cent, of cream-laid and 40 per cent, printing., 

Mr. Gin)vala. —What about writing paper? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Cream-laid is writing. 

President. —In 1923-24 the imports were 20,000 tons printing including 
newsprint and 8,000 writing. 

Mr- Lalvani. —I should think that writing paper and cream-laid is more 
than the printing paper that is imported. 

Mr.- Ginu-ala. —You consider that the Indian paper mills produce a quality 
of paper that can well compete against the foreign quality in these grades? 

Mr. Lalvani. —They can stand on their own legs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is not a question of that, because they say they cannot. 
The question is, so far as your customers are concerned, would they he satis¬ 
fied with the quality of paper manufactured by the Indian paper mills? 

Mr. Lalvani. —At the price offered by the Indian mills they would be 
satisfied. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In these grades? 

Mr. Lalvani ,—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is your opinion as regards the Indian manufacture 
of higher grades than that? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I have not seen the Indian manufactures of higher grades. 

1 could not say anything unless I saw the quality, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does any Indian paper which is manufactured in this 
country come into competition against any of the newsprints, so far as your 
experience goes? 

Mr. Lalvani. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But there are these job lots which may be sold to people 
who require newsprint. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Ordinarily speaking, newsprint is imported at landed prices; 
with which even job lots 'cannot compete. I was referring to a time when 
there was scarcity of newsprint and they can get a profit in this market. 
In this market it usually happens that news are sold at cut prices. I was 
talking of job lots competing with newsprint at a time when there was 
scarcity of newsprint. For the newsprint which we used to. get at 2 annas 

2 pies" we were then able to get 3 annas. Otherwise job lots cannot 
compete. 

Mr. - Ginwala.— You say, and I think it has been admitted by the Paper 
mills also, that somehow they manage to get a little higher price than the 
competing foreign mills. 

Mr, Lalvani. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala—How do you account for it? 

Mr.. Lalvani. —People want to use Indian paper because it is manu¬ 
factured in India, 
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Mr, Ginwala. —Do you think there is that patriotic feeling? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. I have a few customers who would not care to use 
any of the papers not made in Indian mills. They even wanted to use the 
local mill cloth for binding purposes, but when they subsequently found that 
they could not do it they gave it up. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Sometimes a wave of patriotism comes over the country 
but it passes off. However, is it really your experience? 

Mr. Lalvani.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In cement and other things wc found the position a little 
the other way. 

Mr. Lalvani. —There is another reason for preferring the Indian mill 
paper and that is because of its bulk. They tell us that it is on patriotic 
motives, but what is underlying that is best known to them. We think because 
it gives more bulk. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Who are your principal customers? 

Mr. Lalvani. —All the presses. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are wholesale merchants? 

Mr. Lalvani, —Yes, we do not sell anything in retail. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Da you import direct? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. We have got no commission agents. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have got nothing to do with Dickinson’s? 

Mr. Lalvani. —We have brands running as rival to Dickinson’s. 

Mr. Ginwala. —-Have you any sub-agents? 

Mr, Lalvani. —We deal direct with the consumer. We sell to the trade 
when they come to us. We prefer to deal direct with the consumer. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You deal direct with the trade, you mean the retail trade ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the commission you allow them? 

Mr. Lalvani. —When a merchant comes to buy from us he buys whole¬ 
sale, and for large quantities we give a special rate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Could you tell us what that would amount to on an 
average ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —If I sold to the consumer ordinary news at 2 annas 7 pies 
I would give to the trade at 2 annas 6 pies. Besides, we have got a custom 
here that we must allow 4,5 days’ credit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You allow this credit to the tradesman? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes, not to the printer. We must give to the merchant 
45 days’ credit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And also 2 per cent.? 

Mr, Lalvani. —Yes, even when the money is paid after 45 days. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is rather an intricate calculation. In determining your 
selling price how do you determine it at a particular moment? 

Mr. Lalvani. —The cost does not come in there. In determining the 
selling price we only consider more or less the stocks available in the market as 
everybody is anxious to sell. We keep ourselves in touch with the quantity 
available. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as you are concerned, the price at which you are 
selling at a particular moment has no relation to what you actually have to 
pay ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Absolutely no relation to the cost. We go below cost very 
often and at other times we get very nice margin. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What have you got to say about this Tariff Schedule that 
has been prepared by the Government? 
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Mr. Lalvani i —If you mean the one that is in existence, I have sug¬ 
gested that there should be certain reductions in the present Schedule. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You assisted in making that Schedule? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Has there been any change in the circumstances? 

Mr. Lalvani. —The prices in certain cases have come down since 1923. 

President. —But they are rising now? 

Mr, Lalvani. —In certain cases they have come down. I have just had a 
telephone message from the Appraiser of Customs to come to discuss this 
with him. 

Mr. Ginwala .■—You cannot-go on changing the tariff every day? 

Mr. Lalvani. —We can only do it once a year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It has only been in force about nine months now. 

Mr, Lalvani. —It was changed on 31st December. 

Mr. Ginwala. — These prices were the prices of the previous year? 

Mr. Lalvani. —The average prices ruling in that year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And since then there has been a drop? 

Mr, Lalvani. —In about three items only. I have suggested reductions 
■only in these three items. 

Mr. Ginwala.—The previous year’s prices show an increase over 1922' 
prices ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —There has been fall from 1921 to 1923, there was a marked 
fall and the tariff was reduced oil 31st December 1923. What was existing 
in 1922 was a much higher tariff than what came into existence on 31st 
December 1923. 

Mr. Gimvala. —This is the same tariff? 

Mr. Lalvani. —That is to say, fixed on 31st December 1923. You will see 
that in the previous year after 1923 there was a vast reduction, 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say in 1922 the prices were higher. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. I shall submit these prices. 

Mr. Ginwala— Being an importer on such a large scale, what is your 
opinion of the market in Europe? Hare not the prices reached a level 
beyond, which they cannot reasonably be expected to come down ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —They have reached a limit beyond which they cannot come 
down. After the establishment of the gold Mark, German prices have gone 
up. Previously they were sending at somewhat ridiculous prices. 

Mr. Ginwala.—I am not referring to the variations caused hv the rise 
and fall of exchange. Is there a general depression in the market? Either 
it may be that they have been producing more than they can dispose of to 
keep their works going, or it may be their own difficulties which compel them 
.to part with their goods at a lower price. 

Mr. Lalvani. —You cannot look at that aspect without the exchange 
question coming in. I shall tell you my experience of the German paper 
this year. I placed orders in October 1923 and went on placing orders 
practically every month for newsprint. I was quoted £15-15 per ton—a 
very absurd price—and in spite of that they have taken further orders at 
£15-15. Although they had not given delivery they have been taking orders. 
After 10 months I am getting deliveries. I mean to say that the question 
of exchange is bound to affect it. They cannot quote that price to-day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Which are tile principal countries from which you import ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —We buy from Germany, Holland and from Scandinavia and 
small quantities from Britain. 

Mr. Ginwala. —According to the Trade papers they all seem to complain. 
Take, for instance, Scandinavia, They seem to complain that the market is 
particularly bad just now, that is apart from the question of exchange. 
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Mr. Lalvani.— They say they do not pay them: yet they are booking at 
clae same rates. They have not increased their prices. They could have 
done so if they do not pay them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as you know, are these the lowest prices reached 
since the end of the war? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Such prices as a matter of fact were reached last year. 
Since then there was a rise in certain items. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In regard - to papers which compete against the Indian 
paper, what has been the position? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I should think the lowest price has been reached. The 
price won’t go down. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What actual experience have you of this bamboo paper 
made by Andrew Yule’s? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Very little. Our Karachi firm placed some orders with 
them. I offered them for 300 tons of printing if they can do it a bit 
cheaper than what the Titaghur offered to the consumer. Titaghur offered 
for 100 tons, to be delivered in various shipments spread over a period of 12 
months, 3 annas 10£ pies per lb. I offered 3 annas 6 pies, no discount or 
anything of the sort, for 300 tons. The lowest they wanted was 3 annas 
10i pies. They did not allow 2 per cent, less and 60 days after arrival of 
steamer. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You were just saying that the Titaghur people were selling 
at 3 annas 10£ pies when they could have got 4 annas. But you only offered 
3 annas 6 pies, 

Mr. Lalvani. —I have to give 45 days’ credit and in addition 2 per cent. 
They are directly in touch with consumers. There is no middleman. But I 
must have some middleman's commission before I sell it to the consumer. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Andrew Rule’s are in no different position from Tita¬ 
ghur. You made the comment on the Titaghur people that they were selling 
at 3 annas 10 pies whereas they could have got 4 annas. But you offered 
these people only 3 annas 6 pies. 

Mr. Lalvani. —I mean to say that the Titaghur people were selling direct 
to the consumer. If Andrew Yule’s went direct to the consumer they might 
get that price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You work on a 2i per cent, basis? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I do not work on 2| per cent, basis. That is done by 
commission agents. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You mean the people who work below you work on 2| per 
mt. basis? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I mean people between the foreign paper importer and 
the consumer. It is these who get per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that the difference lies in the fact that Tita¬ 
ghur were selling in the bazaar at 3 annas 10J pies when they could have 
got 4 annas in the bazaar. 

Mr. Lalvani. —Foreign imported paper landed costs 4 annas. No one can 
sell it at 4 annas; he must sell iu at something higher. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, it would cost you 4 annas to import foreign 
paper, but you offered 3 annas 6 pies to Andrew Yule’s. 

Mr. Lalvani. —I offered it because the substance also comes into play. It 
was all for thick substance. Thins cost more, whereas the thicker sorts come 
at lower prices. I have given the specifications of all thicker sorts, not in 
the thins. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How many pounds? 

Mr. Lalvani. —About 50 lbs. and upwards because with the thin sheets 
the possibility is that the mills may not he able to manufacture according 
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to sample, and then we may get into awkward situation. The thin sells 
more than the thick in the bazar. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Apart from that, you are satisfied with the quality of the 
bamboo paper you have seen? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you sell any badami paper? 

Mr. Lalvani. —No, I don’t. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing a man asks for badami paper what will you do? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I will say I do not hold a stock of that. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Well, one of the complaints made by the Indian mills is 
that a man always insists upon asking for some kind of paper in small quanti¬ 
ties which does not pay them to manufacture and if they do not supply it 
the whole order is placed outside. 

Mr. Tjalvani. —I cannot supply badami yet I compete in other kinds of 
paper. 

Mr. Ginwala.-*— Why was this complaint made, then? 

Mr. Lalvani. —That is not my experience. If I cannot supply badami 1 
can always supply other makes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You think so, so far as Bombay is concerned ? 

Mr. Lalvani. —There is no objection in placing an order with an Indian 
mill when it is not able to supply a particular order. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to job lots it is only recently that we have 
heard about this. Have you been buying any of these job lots? 

Mr. Lalvani. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Why not? 

Mr. Lalvani. —We do not buy them on principle. We do not buy job lots. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Who are the people who buy them? 

Mr, Lalvani. —They go to the consumer. The printer himself buy thest 
because he gets these so much cheaper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is your feeling as an Indian, apart from your 
present interest in the matter? Supposing the Board found that some 
assistance ought to be given to the industry by way of protection, that 
certain conditions which were laid down were fulfilled, and that if no 
protection was given the industry might perish, what is your feeling? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Jf the Board had facts before them by which they found 
that the industry must be protected otherwise it will die out, I think it will 
rest with the Board to adopt the best methods by which it may be protected. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If it came to the stage of saving the Paper industry, save 
it by all reasonable means; that is what you mean? 

Mr. Lalvani.— Tf the Board found that they have been able to make out 
a case for protection, they may be protected: but for items which are not 
manufactured in India I do not support it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In their previous enquiry the Board only made recom¬ 
mendations in the case of those kinds of steel which were manufactured in 
the country and are likely to be manufactured in the country. It may be 
assumed that if the Board makes any recommendation at all in the case of 
the Paper industry, it will have to see that no undue burden is thrown on 
the consumer. 

Mr. Lalvani. —If the industry canuot be given protection in any other 
way, I mean by reducing the railway freight or giving them cheaper grass 
or anything of that sort, then, of course, you have to do it by putting an 
extra duty. 

Mr. Kale. —With reference to the last question to which you just now 
gave an answer—that if it is round absolutely necessary to protect the industry 
you would not object to a higher duty being imposed upon imports rf paper— 

* 
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do you think a 10 per cent, increase, which is asked by the Indian paper 
manufacturers, would be a very serious burden upon the consumers in India? 

Mr. Lalvani. —It will affect our trade. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think it would affect you very seriously? 

Mr. Lalvani. —By as much as you raise the cost of the article, the con¬ 
sumption will fall ; to that extent our trade will be affected. How much 
it will be I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you mean to say that the consumption will be reduced 
because the people will consume less or because Indian paper will be substi¬ 
tuted for the imported paper? 

Mr. Lalvani. —The consumption will be less. They will minimise the use 
of paper. If they are using one side now they will use both sides of the 
paper then. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think the consumer will not hear the burden of 10 
per cent, and keep up the consumption as it is now? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Already we are paying 25 per cent, and it is now double 
the pre-war price. If it goes up by another 10 per cent, the consumption 
is bound to he reduced. 

Mr. Kale. —You think consumption will be restricted and the sales will 
be reduced? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —So that the amount of consumption will not remain as it is 
to-day ? 

Mr. Lalvani, —It is bound to be reduced, that is what I feel. 

Mr. Kale. —With regard to the future of the paper market in Europe and 
in India you take the view that unless exchange was stabilized you cannot say 
what would, happen in the future? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I mean exchange on the Continent, 

Mr. Kale. —Suppose the Continental exchange were stabilized to-morrow, 
do you not think that on account of the necessity for Germany to pay 
reparations and so on they would have to undersell their competitors and 
get their price as low as possible in order to dispose of their output? Is not 
that a factor in the situation? 

Mr. Lalvani. —Erom what we have seen from our business with Germany, 
we find that we cannot buy at a price at which we were buying in 1922. We 
are buying, on an average, at an increased rate of 10 per cent, and we are 
told that there is no prospect of our ever enjoying the previous prices. That 
is the kind of report we are getting from the mills. How far that is correct' 
I cannot say. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you deal in any paper from Austria? 

Mr. Lalvani. —I have no connection with Austria. 

Mr. Kale. —Are you aware that before the war quantities of Austrian 
paper used to come to India? 

Mr. Lalvani. —They come into the Indian market even to-day. 

President .—What are the prices of newsprint, both glazed and unglazed, 
both c.i.f. and Bombay price? 

Mr. Lalvani. —The price for German news to-day would he about £17-15 
c.i.f., Scandinavian will be £18-5 or £18-10, The bazar price is 2 annas 
6 pies per lb. Glazed news are only one pound higher per ton. 

President. —And the bazar price? 

Mr. Lalvani. —2 annas 9 pies per lb. 
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Witness No. 14. 

MESSRS. HARI NARAYAN PAL & CO. AND 26 OTHER PAPER 
DEALERS OF CALCUTTA. 

Written Statement , dated the 16th December 1924. 

We, the undersigned market dealers of Calcutta, are surprised to read in • 
the booklet “ Representation made by the Calcutta Paper Traders’ Associa¬ 
tion ” which we received only a few days back after the oral examination 
of the representatives, that suggestions have been made that as the existing 
warehousing system of the local mills is proving harmful to the interest of 
the dealers and that the same is rather expensive these systems of sale* should 
be replaced as much as possible by English system of sales where the whole¬ 
salers are to carry huge stocks, and not the mills. The members of the 
Executive Committee and ordinary members of the Association were not 
consulted upon in respect of fhese vital questions which will affect their 
business to such an extent that about 95 per cent, of the traders in the litre 
will be forced to wind up. We take strong exception to this aspect of the 
representation and request the Board to kindly note that this is not the 
voice of the market dealers in general but of a few importers who, it may be 
for their own selfish interest, tried to put forward same points before the 
Board to force the local mills to alter their business methods which will prove 
quite unsuitable and consequently ruinous to the bulk of the dealers. 

2. The existing system has been in vogue for over 40 years and all the 
dealers find facilities of capital and easy supplies of paper which is always 
tending towards the mutual benefit of both the local mills and the paper 
dealers and we find absolutely no reason why such a nice system should be 
altered only because it will help a few importers to profiteer by it but which 
will cause ruin of the rest and consequently the Calcutta paper market, in 
no time. A copy of this letter has been forwarded to each of the three mills 
for their information. 
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Witness No. 15. 

THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY AND THE ASSO¬ 
CIATED PRINTERS, MADRAS. 

Written. 

Statement I.—Written Statement, dated 8th October 1924, Submitted by — 

(1) the Christian Literature Society, and 

(2) the Associated Printers, Madras, 

on behalf of ( 1) Messrs. Addison & Co., Ld., (2) Associated Printers Ld., 
(-3) Christian Literature Society, (4) Diocesan Press, (5) Macmillan & Co., 
0) the Madras Mail, and (7) the Methodist Publishing House. 

We beg to submit for the consideration of the members of the Tariff Board 
the following statement which shows in the opinion of the undersigned how the 
proposed tariff of 10 per cent, on imported paper will affect publishers and 
printers in Madras. 

Statement. 

Publishing. 

By far the greater part of the books published in Madras are educational 
in character. They may be divided into two classes—text books in vernacular 
and text books in English. 

I. Text Books in vernacular. —These consist chiefly of Readers and Ele- 
mentary school books intended for Primary Schools and are produced in large 
and ever-increasing quantities. The spread of primary education has been 
greatly helped by the cheapness of these books and anything that would, tend 
to increase the price would hamper the expansion of primary education, princi¬ 
pally among the poorer classes. The economic position of the parents of most 
of the children, especially those attending village schools, is at such a low 
(standard that even a very slight increase in the cost of school books would be 
i. serious matter to the parents and would probably have the effect of discourag¬ 
ing them in the matter of educating their children. 

The proposed increased tax on paper would, in our opinion, undoubtedly mean 
an increase in the price of school books and the consequences to primary 
education in this Presidency are bound to be serious and the work of the 
educational department greatly retarded. 

II. Text Books in English. —While it is most undesirable that the price of 
these should be made higher, there are other reasons which can be urged in the 
case of these books. Indian produced text books in English have to compete 
with text books imported from Europe and America. The use of the former, 
which are written by people familiar with Indian life and conditions, are 
advocated by most of the leading educationalists in preference to the latter. 
It is therefore desirable to encourage the production of English books m this 
country. A further tax on the material used would have the opposite effect, 
and when it is recollected that printed books can be imported free of any 
duty whatsoever, it is obvious that a tariff on paper is a discrimination against 
the Indian printed books. As the effect of an increased tariff will be to increase 
the cost, the proposed higher tax oil paper can only be regarded as an indirect 
tax on education. 

III. Copy Books. —Here again the effect of an increased tariff on writing 
papers is bound to have a bad effect. Already Inspectors are complaining about 
the use of inferior paper for exercise hooks : and the result will be that poorer 
paper than is used at present will be introduced as the majority of schools 
simply cannot afford to pay more than they are paying at present. 

IY. Religious Publications. —Next in quantity to educational books come 
religious publications. Much of this literature is published at or below cost 
price. The effect of the increased tariff will be to stop a considerable amount 
of this philanthropic. 
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V. General reading .—The quantity of general reading matter for vernacular- 
educated Indians is pitifully small and it is one of the greatest problems of the 
present time as to how the need for vernacular reading may be supplied. As 
we have pointed out above, the economic condition of the poorer classes—where 
the need is greatest—is so low that unless boohs are published at a nominal 
price people cannot afford to buy. We desire to draw the attention of the 
Board to the Report of a Commission of Enquiry on Village Education in India 
(Oxford University Press, 1922). Chapter 5 of the Report deals with the 
“ Maintenance of Literacy ” and an official statement is quoted to the effect 
that “ 89 per cent, of the children educated in India relapse into- illiteracy 
within five years of their leaving school.” The reason for this is obvious that 
they have little or nothing to read. We as publishers are doing our best to meet 
the needs of these people, and in many instances we are working in this matter 
at a heavy loss. We have never asked the assistance of Government in this 
matter though we might well have done so. What we now r ask is that our 
efforts shall not be further hampered, as they will be, if this proposed increased 
tax on paper is brought into effect. 

We believe, not only as Publishers and Printers but also as citizens of this 
country, that the above reasons represent something bigger and wider than the 
interests of any trade or any small financial gain to Government and we earnestly 
request that the Board of enquiry will give it their careful consideration. 


Printing. 

I. An increased tariff on imported paper will increase the price to the 
consumer. No part of the increase can be borne by the Printer since, when 
costing, the printer merely adds a percentage to the cost to cover expenses of 
handling, storage, etc. Owing to the keenness of competition in the printing 
trade, he makes practically no profit out of the paper that he handles; and 
therefore any increase in the cost must be borne by the consumer. 

II. Every increase in the cost of paper either lessens the amount used (with 
consequent loss to the printing trade) or an inferior paper is required by the 
consumer in order to reduce the cost of printing. Our efforts as printers have 
been in the direction of trying to induce our customers to have their printing 
done on good paper, so that the work will present a more satisfactory appearance. 
We have succeeded in recent years in doing this to some extent, but an 
increase in the cost of paper would have the opposite effect and lower yet 
further the standard of Indian printing owing to the use of inferior materials. 

It is to be remembered that the printing trade is still in a critical condition 
owing to the rigid economy practised during recent years by all commercial 
houses and the buying public. 

III. The cost of labour during the last four years has gone up enormously 
and we are now paying 50 to 100 per cent, more in the way of wages. We 
recognise that such an advance was necessary and we do not desire any return 
to -the old conditions. On the other hand, we do fear that an increase in the 
cost of paper would lead very many firms to economise on labour to make up 
for the increased cost of material. We understand that over 49,000 workmen 
are employed in the Indian printing trade and we make this plea on their 
behalf. 

IV. We understand that witnesses before the Tariff Board in Calcutta are 
only asking for an additional 10 per cent., but “ they were strongly of opinion 
that this would not be sufficient." It is the general opinion that if the increased 
duty is put on imported paper continuous effort will be made by the Indian 
paper manufacturers to raise it. We foresee disastrous consequences to many of 
the larger printing firms in India if this happens. The time will quickly 
arrive when commercial firms and publishers of books will find it cheaper to 
get their printing done in Europe owing to the fact that printed matter can be 
imported free of any duty whatsoever. 

V. At the present time Indian mills cannot supply more than a small pro¬ 
portion of- the paper required for the printing industry. As far as we can 
gather, there is little likelihood of their ever being able to meet fully the 
needs of the trade. We have also no confidence in their ability to supply our 
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needs from their present manufactures when there may be any shortage of 
imported paper. We recall that in the early part of 1920 when it was almost 
impossible to get paper from England, no Indian-made paper was available 
in Madras. They cannot manufacture or are not equipped to manufacture the 
following papers required for general commercial use, and any increase in cost 
will cause consumers to exercise greater economy and thus reduce the demand :— 

Art Paper. 

Imitation Art Paper. 

Surface or Enamel Paper. 

Tissue. 

Copying. 

Marble, 
ifreaseproof. 
jpitho, etc., etc. 

(Summed Paper.Even Government will have to import 

this paper to produce Postage Stamps. 

Itraft Paper.The paper manufactured in India as 

a substitute or of a similar nature 
cannot possibly take the place of Kraft 
where strength is essential. 

Writing and Ledger Papers (Good Certain inferior qualities of these 

quality). papers are manufactured in India- 

Good quality papers will still have to be 
imported both by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and Provincial Governments and 
by printers generally for security, com- 
mercial, public and private purposes. 
At least 18 lakhs of rupees are proposed 
to be spent annually on imported papers 
for use in the Government Securitiy 
Printing Press alone. 

Cover Papers (for commercial The range of cover papers possible 

purposes), to be manufactured in India is too 

restricted. The large variety absolutely 
necessary for commercial purposes will 
compel probably 90 per cent, to be 
imported. Imported cover papers are. 
already higher in price than Indian, 
manufactured. 

The manufacture of these papers in 
India is also too restricted for general 
commercial use, being still only in the 
‘ experimental ’ stage as regards actual 
manufacture. A variety' almost un¬ 
limited, to suit the various classes of 
paper, is an essential. Few consumers 
can place 1 making orders ’ of ten lots 
of any kind of coloured paper. The 
manufacturers therefore would be prac¬ 
tically confined to making 1 stock ' 
requirements only, the cost and outlay 
for which—to supply the varieties 
required—would be prohibitive. Even 
with an increased duty the major pro¬ 
portion of coloured paper requirements-, 
would have to be imported. 

The present position of the paper industry presents no case for protection 
S8 the need is undoubtedly for cheaper and not clearer paper. 


Coloured papers (in general) 


i 


Not manufactured in India and must 
I be imported. 


J 
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Statement II,—Further representation, dated 16th October 192b, received from 
the Christian Literature Society for India, Madras. 

Your letter and telegram received with thanks. I have consulted with 
Mr. James and we very much regret that it will he impossible to arrange for 
representatives to go from Madras to Poona as suggested. It means an absence 
of several days, which is very difficult to arrange for. 

We have forwarded on behalf of the leading printing and publishing firms 
in Madras a written statement which gives our views on the proposed 
increased tariff. Had we known that the Tariff Board was not visiting 
Madras, we might have amplified a few of the statements. We would, however, 
once again urge the Board to take fully into consideration the economic 
standard of the lower classes, who will be chiefly affected by any increase 
in the price of the paper. We would also draw the attention of the 
Board to the report on village education in India referred- to in our memoran¬ 
dum, this sets out very clearly the great difficulties and problem which all 
who are interested in education are seeking to try and to solve. 

It will be admitted by every one that it is perfectly useless spending lakhs 
of rupees on educational projects, if literacy is not maintained. That it is 
not maintained at present is evident by the Report to which we referred above. 
Very few publishing firms will undertake the provision of suitable literature 
for lower classes: for it cannot be produced at a price which will place the 
matter within the reach of families whose total income rarely exceeds Rs. 15 
a month. Such literature as is published has to be subsidised so that it can 
he sold under cost price. In our opinion the proposed tax on paper would hear 
very heavily on those forms of printing which can least bear the burden. 

We regard this matter as of the highest importance, and shall he pleased to 
;give any facts and figures which may be useful to the Board. 
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Witness No. 16. 

BOMBAY PAPER AND STATIONERY MERCHANTS’ ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

Whitten, 

Representation, dated the 15th September 192i. 

I, on behalf of the Bombay Paper and Stationery Merchants’ Association, 
have the pleasure to put before you the views of my Association, and shall be- 
pleased if due consideration is given to them before deciding the issues before, 
you regarding the protection to Indian paper industry. 

1. From our experience of the Bombay market, we beg to state that there is 
a limited sale of Indian-made paper. We Bombay merchants have to depend, 
largely on what we can get from the continent, any extra levy in duty to the 
already heavy duty prevailing will therefore tell very much, upon the business- 
of the members of my Association. 

2. To the best of my knowledge I do not think the Indian mills have during 
the last so many years been able to produce any grades of paper other than 
wrapping, glazed, creamlaid and badami and that too of only a very ordinary 
quality, even in their qualities for better goods we have to depend upon supply 
from abroad. We do not exactly know the actual demand of the Indian mills, 
but if it is for a general levy 7 of duty on all grades of papers it will in various 
lines do no good to them and will unnecessarily add to the burden of the general 
public by the prices of the goods going up by the extra duty that they demand. 
As regards the grades actually manufactured by the Indian mills, if the Board 
goes into the prices at whjch they are selling their manufactures and the rates-, 
at which similar imported paper could be put on the market, the Board will 
find that they are able to sell at much cheaper rates than the imported paper 
and for them if they did not sell at their low rates but raised their prices they 
would still be able to sell at higher prices without feeling competition of 
imported paper. 

If the duty as proposed be levied, w r e think that the printing industry in 
India will suffer a great deal, leading to great loss of revenue to Government and 
causing unemployment. It is well known to you that for artistic and neat 
printing the quality of paper required is always of a standard quality, shade, 
uniform surface and finish, which the Indian cannot supply. It is a notorious 
fact that when the mills book orders on their own samples they are very seldom 
able to match them, leaving with them what subsequently the mills later on 
dispose of as job lots. For superior paper therefore the printers will have to 
depend upon foreign supplies and if they are made prohibitive by such heavy 
levy of duty the publisher will be compelled to give up the Indian printer and 
get the work done from abroad. Most of the big publishers, commercial houses, 
and European merchants even to-day place their orders for printing of catalogues 
and books in foreign countries, because printed books imported from foreign 
countries are duty-free, and in spite of merely printing charges they find that, 
they are able to land the publication cheaper than if the printing were done ■ 
in india. 

We may also bring to your kind notice that the mills even to-day are enjoying 
a protective tariff. It is only a matter of few years when duty on paper was 
only 5 per cent. Most of the Indian mills came into existence at that time. 
To-day the rates of duty, taking the present tariff, ranges from 25—30 per cent, 
and most of the grades, only a few being let off, with 15 per cent. Although the 
increase in taxation was put from revenue point of view it indirectly was -a . 
fresh protection for the paper industry and if with such heavy duty on imported 
papers the Indian mills are not able to stand on their own legs we wonder 
when will there be an end to the demands. The Indian mills are already enjoying 
a protective tariff and no case seems to have been made out by them for the 
increase in duty. We trust your Board will not recommend any further increase 
in duty, thus causing hardship to the public in general and the printing in. 
particular. 
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Witness No. 17. 

SHRI VENKATESHWAR STEAM PRESS, BOMBAY. 

Whitten. 

Written statement, dated 15th September 1924. 

We submit below our views against the proposed increased tariff for the- 
protection of the Indian paper mills. 

Protection to indigenous paper industry as suggested by the Indian mills fs 
not advisable owing to several reasons well known to all interested in the welfare- 
of the country. Some of them are as follows :— 

1. Experience has proved that some of the mills produced good papers in. 
pre-war time, but when during the critical time of the war foreign papers 
could not be imported and a dearth was felt all over the country, the same mills 
began to manufacture very bad papers and raised the price with leaps and 
bounds. The war time was an ideal time for the paper mill companies of India:, 
to show their dexterity and ingenuity by producing good quality of paper at a- 
cheaper rate, but they utterly failed to avail themselves of the golden opportunity- 
presented itself to them. On the contrary they distributed large dividends—over 
50 per cent.—which have never been offered by any of the foreign concerns in 
the world. Instead of giving facilities to the public during the boom time—a 
Divine wotIi indeed—they worshipped Mammon, and earned a vast amount of 
money unduly. The Directors of the Companies distributed the whole of their 
income of the boom time amongst the shareholders and in so doing they did ; 
not act wisely as they ought to have maintained a large Reserve Fund to enable 
them to develop their mills on modern lines. The keeping of a Reserve Fund' 
for emergencies might have enabled the Companies crying hoarse for protection 
to face the present depreciation and other such critical moments in future. 

2. India is very backward and poor in point of learning, and if paper is 
dearer owing to the privilege given to the Indian paper mills which will take 
undue advantage of the protection, its condition would be worse for ever. The- 
progress which is being made in the field of literature will be checked. There 
will be dearth of books and newspapers which will only limit the spread of 
education. Cheap literature which is the parent of all progress will be an 
impossibility. The present growing demand of paper owing to the spread of- 
education will come to an end. 

3. The increase in the cost of paper will kill the printing industry of the 
country and 50,000 workers who earn their bread thereby would be compelled to. 
starve on account of unemployment. The number of men employed in the 
paper mills is only 7,000 and so even in their flourishing condition these mills- 
eannot give work to so many men as the printing works supply. 

4. The whole community of India, the merchants, the educationists, the- 
prince and the peasants will curtail their requirements of paper if it is made- 
dearer. It will be a curse to the commercial men as they will not reap the- 
advantage of getting their advertisements printed at a cheaper rate. Thus the 
printing industry of the country which is in a critical condition will still be in- 
a deplorable condition. 

5. Since the paper mills of India have been manufacturing papers, they ara- 
never heard to have suffered loss and notwithstanding this fact they have never 
lessened price of their products. In fact when they actually make profit even, 
under unfavourable circumstances as they complain of, they ought to have come 
forward in open competition with the foreign manufacturers and secured ready 
customers in India by supplying them with their paper, if not at a cheaper rate, 
at least at an equal rate to that of the imported paper. But this is never to be. 

6. The management and equipment of the paper mills qI India are not satis¬ 
factory and as a consequence of this they cannot manufacture nice papers just 
to meet the requirements of the country. If they improve the methods and 
managements which they can do themselves out of the enormous profits they 
have made, they can manufacture better quality of paper and can attract 
customers also, and so protection under the circumstances is unnecessary and 
unwarranted. 
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/. During the war time when the price of paper was very high thousands 
<ot publications were stopped and thousands of publications which were out of 
stock could not be reprinted owing to the higher cost- of paper. This is another 
evidence that the rise in the price of paper will greatly handicap the spread of 
education of the country. 

8. It is strange that the foreign papers that are manufactured far away from 
India and are imported by paying heavy freights and duties are sold at a cheaper 
rate than the Indian products manufactured at the door of the consumers. This 
fact does not justify the grant of any protection to the paper industry. 

9. The present tariff is If) per cent, and this is increased to approximately 
25 per cent, on the cost of the imported paper by the practice of assessing duty 
upon the market price of the paper. Thus the indigenous paper already enjoys 
a heavy protective tariff tantamount to that afforded to most countries where 
protection is their declared policy. We may therefore say on the basis of this 
fact- that the Indian mills have got a sufficient protection and therefore there 
is no necessity of giving more protection. 

10. It is pity that whereas the average annual consumption per head of 
the population in Great Britain is over 50 lbs., and in the most backward coun¬ 
tries of Europe it is more than 10 lbs., in India the average consumption of 
paper per head is only J lb. It is already beyond the pocket of 90 per cent, of 
the population and the increase in cost of price will make the matter worse, 
because when the country is in need of free primary education, the rise in price 
of paper veil be a stumbling block to its progress. Besides, the existing Indian 
paper mills cannot make more than 40 per cent, of to-day’s consumption. 

11 . The commission to the Managing Agents is given on the output of the 
mills and not on the actual profit made by the mills, and so with a view to fill 
their pockets the Managing Agents try to dispose of papers at a price consi¬ 
derably below cost and thus the prices of paper have been intentionally 
slaughtered. 

12. We are amongst the largest consumers of paper and have hitherto been 
buying for the most parts the Indian manufactured papers. On experience wo 
can say that the local paper mills do not manufacture the standard quality of 
paper. Their products lack in strength, colour and finish and so a great incon¬ 
venience is caused to the consumers and they always meet with depreciation at 
their hands. 

13. We also submit that the mills do not wish to give their Agencies to 
competent firms which can push on their sales on a better scale and at a better 
price, but on the contrary they give the Agencies to their own Managing 
Directors concerned even though they are inexperienced in the paper trade and 
lack in business tactics. 

14. At a time when all the concerns are working under depression, protection 
to paper industry only is not necessary. 

15. In the end we submit that if any protection asked for will be given to 
the Indian paper mills, they will undoubtedly, as the past experience shows, 
monopolise the paper trade and will never suffer to be sympathetic enough to 
do good to the public by a cheap supply of goods and hence the result will be 
mutj more deplorable than ever. 

10. If therefore the Board at all considers that the paper industry suffers at 
present, the Government may be asked to contribute just to make up the suffered 
loss, and make arrangements to manipulate and control the free workings of the 
Directors in regard to the distribution of their commissions, remunerations and 
profits, etc., which must be restricted at all costs to a reasonable limit for the 
protection of the paper trade. The policy of protection must be maintained on 
the basis of mutual benefit both to the manufacturers and the consumers, and 
to encourage one at the sacrifice of the other is always objectionable. Hence the 
question of protection for paper industry which is irrelevant must be put off 
under the present circumstances, so that the printing industry and thereby 
50,000 working men of the country along with the spread of education may not 
lace train of troubles accompanied by the imposition of the increased tariff on 
the paper trade of the country. 
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Witness No. 18. 

THE BOMBAY STATIONERY MART (MESSRS. GHULAM- 
HUSEIN AHMEDALLY & CO.). 

Whitten. 

Written statement, dated the 15th September 102i. 

We. the undersigned, Ghulamhusein Ahmedally and Co., doing business as 
paper merchants, printers and stationers, are deeply interested in the import 
of paper of all varieties and grades, both for resale, and use of consumers, and 
also tor our Printing Press. The British India Press, which employs about .700 
men even during the present slump in business that has existed for some long 
time and the subject matter of the most undesirable and shortsighted proposal 
for a protective tariff on paper (rather destructive as it can be called) which 
it at present engaging the attention of the Board, is a matter of deep concern 
to us as well as all others interested in the paper business and the allied 
printing trade. 

2. 'The most important issues that ought to strike anyone, are the well, 
known fact that the paper industry, is unlike the. cotton and other industries 
in India, and that paper has for this very reason to be imported largely into 
India from different countries of the world, such as the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Canada, United States 
of America, Japan, etc., and the enormous quantity of tile various qualities 
and grades so imported, the large number of the most up-to-date mills, produc¬ 
ing and supplying the same on one hand, and only a couple of small paper 
mills in India and their scanty output, on the other hand, being carefully 
weighed and considered the idea of such a protective tariff, which can only 
be the outcome of either overestimation of the capacity of the few mills in the 
whole of India or the selfishness of a few industrialists interested in them 
seems preposterous and ludicrous. 

3. In support of our objections to such a destructive tariff, we would state, 
that the existing tariff valuation for the purpose of duty is itself a great and 
sufficient drawback and has helped materially to decrease the import of several 
kinds of paper, although there is no hope or possibility of getting sjme from 
Indian mills, and such an increased tariff as now proposed, will only tend to 
make the position of the importers, paper merchants and printing press owners,, 
worse than ever, and the poor staff of labourers employed by them will also 
ultimately suffer. 

4. Another and the most important reason, as stated above, against the 
adoption of such a tariff is that there are very few paper mills in the whole of 
India, which are also not adequately equipped, we can say not even half a 
dozen, and they will under no circumstances, and with any amount, of help 
towards protection, be ever able to meet and supply even a negligible smalt 
fraction of the total demand made by the presses, merchants and consumers 
for supply of ail kinds of paper that may be required in ever increasing 
quantities. Even if the increased tariff be hastily adopted and brought into 
force, nevertheless owing to the inability of the Indian mills to supply ali the 
demands promptly and fully, large quantity of paper will continue to be 
imported which will mean a great loss to the traders by having to lock up a 
large amount of capital, when there is a great stringency in the money market. 

5. The Indian mills are not able to turn out and cannot supply all the 
different kinds and varieties of paper required for books, magazines, periodicals 
and other publications, school books and jobs generally and a protective tariff 
will not only hamper their production and output, but frustrate the object of 
the Indian mills themselves and will also at the same time severely go against 
the importers, merchants and presses and their employees, as well as the 
middle classes and their children in regard to school books and publications 
printed in India. 

6. We would emphasise the fact that the paper industry in India is still 
in its infancy and it will be too much to try to shut off all other sources of 
supply and put the whole burden thereof, without any help upon an industry 
which is beginning to prop its head so to say. 
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7. Even the few varieties of paper that are at present made in India are not 
(Up to the required standard, and equal In quality, finish, etc., to those imported 
And further they cannot be obtained in sufficient quantity and within a 
•reasonable time, as for instance we may mention that we have an order (an 
urgent order too which was only given on request for a trial) standing un¬ 
executed at present with an Indian mill (supposed to be a first class mill) for 
over three months past (for the commonly required “ creamlaid paper ”) whereas 
another order of same date sent to a firm in London has already been executed 
and the goods have reached us already. This is the experience even when the 
demand from India, is well distributed, over different foreign countries and if 
by reason of the proposed tariff an increased demand is made on the resources 
of the Indian paper mills, the inevitable result had better be imagined than 
described. 

8. We are also strongly of opinion, and our experience of the last few years 
■corroborates it, that with an ever increasing cost in the imported paper there 
is a corresponding deterioration of the quality made or imported in response 
to the demand from, actual consumers for less costly qualities for the sake of 
economy. 

9. We hold printing and other contracts for the supply of books, printed 
forms and also of paper, to the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India llailways, 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway and several other railway companies, etc. 
(and in some cases the existing contracts are for long periods), which are all 
based on the present tariff valuation and duty, and it is most unlikely that all 
or any of them will willingly forego the benefits of the contract and see their 
way to pay increase prices and it is quite hopeless to dream of ever getting all 
requirements of paper from the Indian mills at cheaper or the same or even 
at higher prices, as the protective tariff will, if anything else, only serve to give 
an impetus to enhance the prices as far as possible. 

10. We would only add that such a protective tariff as is now the topic for 
discussion and under consideration of the Tariff Board, whereas it will not 
serve anybody’s honest purpose or the country’s interests, will only be 
detrimental to everyone and will go a long way in paralysing the paper trade 
and printing industry in general, with the inevitable consequences, viz., the 
disorganisation of the whole trade to the detriment of all concerned, including 
the mills as well, which are supported by the paper and printing trade in 
India and not by anyone else, and ultimately the sequel of all, will be that 
thousands of the staff of skilled workmen who cannot take to any other line 
of occupation, will he thrown out of employment. 

11. We personally, of course, as a firm of Indians, would be the first to 
welcome such a proposal for protective tariff regardless of our own interests, 
as we fully sympathise with the natural aspirations of the Indian Manufacturers, 
but our candid opinion is that it is too premature at this stage of the paper 
industry in India, still in its infancy, to try to achieve what on the very face 
of it, is quite impossible. When it reaches the stage or rather qualifies itself 
to deserve such help, as is sought through the protective tariff (which in all 
probability will take several long years) and becomes competent enough and 
able to supply all the needs which the different mills (perhaps hundreds of them) 
all the world over are at present supplying we would be the first to whole- 
hearfcedly give our support, But to do it now, to say the least, would be only 
trying to create a paper famine in India by introducing such a suicidal tariff, 
■only for the “ Greatest good of the least number of paper mills ” and to the 

detriment and inevitable ruin of the greatest number of firms doing business 
in paper, of importers, paper merchants and printers, and last but not the least 
the labourers employed by so many presses in India, the middle classes. and 
school children, the' ultimate consumers of paper and almost every individual 
who wants to use a good paper at a moderate and a reasonable price. It must 
be stated that the paper is not an item of luxury, but one of necessity, and 
a protective tariff which is absolutely unnecessary under the circumstances 
stated above would be tantamount to total prohibition of the use of imported 
paper from abroad when there are not sufficient mills and resources for supply 
from within India itself and the couple of mills that can really make and supply 
only some of the papers to a very small extent, are inefficient and incompetent. 
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Witness No. 19. 

KRISHNA PAPER MART, BOMBAY. 

Whitten. 

Letter , dated 12th September 192k. 

We beg to submit before tile Board our views in connection with customs 
tariff on paper. 

(1) Paper is a manufactured commodity of universal consumption the 
pries of which is at present more than double of pre-war rate. It should be 
made available cheapest possible so that the poorest of the poor may not have 
to spend much after it. We have therefore to submit that no increase should 
be made in the duty. 

(2) The success of a paper mill depends upon the following: — 

(1) Raw materials. 

(2) Fuel. 

(3) Water. 

(4) Technical knowledge. 

(5) Transport to market. 

(6) Sales organisation. 

As far as we know the mills in India already have the advantage of the 1st 
three. Transport to interior markets in this country cannot be said to be 
easier and cheaper, but, as far as foreign competition is concerned, makers 
in India and abroad are on an equal status. 

Technical knowledge. —We have reasons to believe that owing to insuffi¬ 
cient technical knowledge and skilled labour the Indian mills are unable to 
make and market standard qualities of paper while in more than one instance 
their outputs differ even from their basis samples. Consequently these goods 
are rejected and the makers are compelled to sell at lower values. The fact 
that these mills sell a big lot of paper as job lots is quite sufficient to corro¬ 
borate our above statement. 

The Indian mills at present are making a few qualities of paper and 
cannot manufacture cheaper paper used for Newspaper nor better class of 
paper in general use for commercial and private correspondence. Again they 
do not make Kraft Paper, Art Paper, Litho Paper, Account Book Paper, 
Tissue Paper, Grease Proof Paper, Butter Paper and various other qualities. 

Sales Organisation. —The sale of an article with profit has very much to 
do with the cost of articles which depends upon— 

(1) The cost of raw material. 

(2) The cost of manufacture (coal, power, labour). 

(3) The office expenses, 

(4) Commission on sales to Agents. . 

Here we wish to compare Printing and Cream Laid manufactured by mills in 
India as well as British mills which have a keen competition. 

The raw materials used in the manufacture are wood pulp and esparto. 

Both Great Britain and India get the wood pulp supply generally from 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, Germany, etc., and difference in cost to both is 
20 —25 shillings per ton. 

Esparto Gras. s.—Great Britain get the supply of esparto grass from for¬ 
eign countries, .Spain, Algeria, etc,, Indian mills get the supply of grass 
from India. The selling price of British standard free printing is about 3d. 
per lb. ex-mills and of cream laid little higher. Now when the Indian mills 
have facilities for materials, fuel, water, etc., and cannot compete with Bri- 
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tish manufactured paper which is made from materials obtained from abroad 
to the cost of which is added packing, sea-freight 15 per cent, duty but which 
conies to 20—25 as assessed on tariff rate. There must be something wrong, 
with the organisation of the industry which should be seriously inquired into 
and re-organised. Protection is not the proper remedy. 

There is a general belief among dealers that the mill industry in India is 
carried on in the interest of managing agents who generally get their com¬ 
mission on output or sale rather than on profits of the concern. So we 
request you to go deep in the cost of paper and find out a proper remedy. 

Further at present there is such a keen competition between manu¬ 
facturers of different countries that many mills abroad have been shut up 
owing to lack of proper knowledge of industry or foresight. At such a time 
it is the duty of managing director to l(>ok minutely into details of economy, 
improve their inside management rather than to ask for a protection and tax 
the general public at large when the whole world is suffering from pinches of 
high prices and are looking forward for cheap commodity. 

It is quite unjustifiable to tax the general public for the sale of a few Con¬ 
cerns under pretext of protection to industries. We therefore very strongly 
protest against any increase in the customs duty. If the industry is to be 
encouraged let it have a backing from the Government by purchasing and 
using Indian made paper. 

We shall be pleased to depute our representative to submit his views 
before the Board if an opportunity is afforded. 
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Witness No. 20. 

ALLIANCE ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION LIMITED, BOMBAY. 

Whitten. 

Statement , dated the 18th September 1988. 

The suggested tariff on imported paper should be considered very seriously 
and from every point of view before it is resorted to. Such a tariff not only 
would affect all businesses large and small but affect every individual in' the 
country directly or indirectly. The business of the country is- carried on by 
paper in some form or another, and the tax on paper therefore would be 
misplaced and reflect on the trade of the country. This in our opinion is more 
worthy of consideration than the protection of a few thousand people in the 
Indian paper industry. 

The tariff would have a very detrimental effect upon our own business. 
We place thousands of rupees monthly in advertisements in various newspapers, 
magazines, and journals throughout India. Should this tax be imposed, these 
periodicals would be forced to raise-their advertising rates and we in turn to 
keep within the advertisement appropriation allotted by our clients would be 
compelled to cut down the advertisements and in some cases cut them out 
altogether. Thus the newspapers and ourselves would lose revenue and our 
clients would lose business due to inadequate publicity. 

Another point we wish to place before you is that we execute some high 
class printing work such as booklets, folders, pamphlets, etc., the bulk of 
these on paper which cannot be manufactured in India at the present time. 
The British printer can produce these booklets, etc., as cheap and certainly 
better than we can. Because we can do the work on the spot is the only 
reason why we get them; but if their printing is going to be actually dearer 
We- feel confident our clients will ■ get this work done at Home. 

The proposed tax would be perfectly just if it was to protect the Indian 
manufacturer against foreign competition but the bulk of the paper they 
manufacture is grossly inferior to even a similar paper from abroad and to 
impose a tax on good quality paper knowing full well it cannot be manufactured 
in India is totally unreasonable and against all ideas of progress. 
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Witness No. 21. 

MESSRS. BALCRUSTNA SAZBA & CO., BOMBAY. 

Written. 

Statement, dated the Hth September 1924. 

We beg to submit the following lines for favour of your consideration, with 
regard to the question of protection to Indian paper and ink industry. 

(1) We are importers of paper and ink from the continent and are therefore 
in close touch with the business in these lines. Our firm has been carrying 
on trade in these lines for the last 30 years, and though we are perfectly in 
sympathy with the Indian manufacturers, we think we cannot but bring the 
following facts to your kind notice. 

(2) It is our experience that in the Bombay market the consumption of the 
Indian paper is not more than 5 per cent, and the price of this commodity, 
compared with the quality of foreign goods, are on a competitive basis. 

(3) If further duty be imposed on foreign imports, owing to the consequent 
increase in the value of 95 per cent, of the requirements of the people, will be 
dearer and this concession or favour to indigenous industry will have been 
given at a great disadvantage to the consumer. 

(4) It should he noted that the agents of Indian paper manufacturers are 
given an abnormally high rate of commission for introducing the goods in the 
market, which we understand to be 6^ per cent., whereas in the case of foreign 
goods the agents are content with 2|- per cent, maximum. If instead of 
giving inducement to the commission agents giving heavy commission in this 
way, the manufacturers should use their resources and brain in economising 
the expenses and improving quality, they will surely be in a position to stand 
the foreign competition and make reasonable profits on the capital invested. 

(5) The Tariff Board may also ascertain the cost 'of transport on foreign 
and Indian goods, including paper and pulp and in case they find that in 
respect of freight, etc., the Indian manufacturers are at disadvantage, they 
can give the required relief by recommending Government reasonable reduction 
in freight, etc., on the Indian railways, and. concessions with regard to forest 
on which the manufacturers are dependent for the necessary raw material. 

(6) It is anomalous that while paper, ink and other requirements for books, 
such as binding cloth, straw board, machinery, etc., are all assessed for customs 
duty, while printed books imported from foreign countries are totally duty free. 
The result has been that already Indian publishers place their orders for 
printing publications in foreign countries as they can sell considerably cheaper 
owing to savings effected by way of duty on the imported books. There are a 
number of firms and even private individuals who place their printing orders 
some seven thousand miles away. The result of such anomalous position will 
be that in course of time the printing industry in this country will suffer and 
labour will be unemployed, with grave consequences. 

(7) If it is that the Government are not inclined to levy a tax on the import 
of books, because these serve to the spread of education and knowledge, we 
do not understand how they can levy high duties on paper and other 
materials which are equally used for similar purposes in this country. 
The present tarifE rates work at about 25 per cent, to 30 per cent, on the actual 
value of imports, taking the tariff rates into consideration and if this high 
duty is not sufficient protection to the local industry, we do not understand 
what more they expect, and how far they' wish that the Indian tax paper 
should further be taxed- 

(8) When we started business, the duty was 5 per cent, and it has now 
come up to 30 per cent, or about, owing to tarifE rates, and we are experienced 
enough in the line to say that this is considerably hampering the growth of 
printing industry as well as the educational purpose in this country and 
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especially now when there is a cry for free and compulsory education, it ia 
indisputable that the duty on paper, etc., should be kept as low as possible. 

(9) It is a fact that the paper manufacturers on the continent and elsewhere 
buy their raw materials from different countries, paying freight, insurance, 
profits to the manufacturers, etc., and notwithstanding this fact and also the 
fact that the labour is considerably dearer in the foreign countries, they can 
compete in this market both in price and quality. It is a wonder why, even 
then Indian manufacturers cannot stand on their own legs and it is our view 
that these manufacturers do not much care either to economise the expenses 
or to train labour and improve quality. At present the. Indian paper is much 
inferior in quality, uneven surface, irregular in uniformity of weight sheet for 
sheet and is therefore unfitted for decent and lasting book work and hence 
there is no wonder if publishers are not inclined to encourage the _ Indian 
industry. Thus the salvation of these manufacturers lies in improving the 
quality and lessening the cost of production. 

Under these circumstances, we think that the Indian manufacturers 
no case to put forward. 
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Witness No. 22. 

INDIAN MATCH MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, AHMEDA- 

BAD. 

Written. 

Written statement, dated the 87th August l'J:24. 

As the Government of India has entrusted you with the subject of paper- 
industry with a view to carefully analyse the drawbacks that the industry suffers 
and to suggest the measures to remedy? same, I on behalf of my Association 
vitally interested in any proposals that you may make for the protection of 
paper industry venture to lay before you the fpllowing observations for your 
kind and careful consideration. 

My Association represents different match factories using indigenous mate¬ 
rials and situated in different Indian provinces. The number of members at 
present is 7 which is likely to be doubled in the course of about a month. All 
the members of my Association are consumers of the blue match paper required 
in the manufacture of uiside and outside boxes and also packing paper used in 
dozen and gross packets. The former type of paper which is wrapped on reels 
and which is exclusively used by tile match industry is not at all manufactured 
in India and the match factories here have entirely to depend on foreign 
countries, particularly Sweden, for getting their requirements satisfied. The 
members of my Association are always anxious and willing to give preference to 
Indian made articles necessary in the manufacture of matches so far as they are 
available. Due regard has of course to be paid botli to the quality of the 
article as well as its price before placing orders for any goods. Prominent 
Indian paper mills were approached by the members of my Association to ascer¬ 
tain if they can supply them with blue match paper and all of them have 
declared their inability to manufacture the type of paper used in the. match 
manufacture. You will thus see that so long as Indian paper mills fail to- 
manufacture the paper suitable for the match manufacture, the match industry 
here will have to look to Sweden for its requirements of paper. It therefore 
follows that any increase in duty on match paper cannot benefit the Indian 
paper mills as they do not and cannot manufacture the type of paper consumed 
by the match factories. On the contrary it would impede the growth of match 
industry which is yet in its infancy. The present import price of these papers 
is £29 per ton c.i.f. Bombay on which an import duty of 15 per cent, is levied, 
The approximate yearly consumption of match paper by the members of my 
Association comes to about 50 tons and is bound to increase as the number of 
the match factories in India is being rapidly multiplied. "While putting the 
above figure of consumption, I have omitted to take into account the paper 
consumption by the factories using foreign splints and boxes and wood, the- 
quantity consumed by such factories being not less than 100 tons per year. 
The Indian match industry which needs special protection to compete with 
her rivals must not be subjected to any burden calculated to check the growth 
as this would act adversely against its interests. The Government of India has 
already been approached to refer the subject of match industry to your Board 
for investigation and it is hoped that an early decision will be announced in this 
connection. We have in the meanwhile to request you that any proposal with 
regard to enhanced taxation on the import of the paper that you may eventually 
decide to recommend should not be applied to the import of match paper. In 
other words the match paper should be exempted from any higher scale of duty 
than what already exists at present. 

The packing paper which is either black or brown is also of foreign manu¬ 
facture and cannot be had here. The same arguments that have been advanced 
above also hold good in respect of this class of paper and it should not hence 
be subjected to any higher taxation than what is levied at present, vie., 15- 
per cent. 

In conclusion I beg to submit that should you desire to have my oral evidence 
during your sittings in Bombay, I shall be glad to lay same before you and 
give any further information that you may desire to have. 
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Statement. II,—Letter from the Indian Match Manufacturers' Association, 
dated the 30th September 1924, 

With reference to your favour No. 932, dated 26th instant, I have the 
honour to say that the copy of record of my evidence is herewith returned 
duly corrected and the copies of the letters written to the different paper factories 
with their replies are herewith enclosed. The sample of the craft paper is also 
enclosed in this letter. 

We have asked seven factories desiring to be members of our Association 
to supply us information about the consumption of Blue and craft papers. On 
receipt of the reply we shall communicate further. 


Enclosure No. I. 

Copy of letter from the Indian Match Manufacturers' Association to the Bengal 
Paper Mills, Limited, Calcutta, the Upper India Coupler Paper Mills Com¬ 
pany, Limited, Lucknow, and the Titaghur Paper Mills Company, Limited, 
Calcutta, dated 27th July 1924. 

We beg to enclose herewith a cutting of a match paper that we consume 
in large quantities and would thank you to please let us know whether you 
can manufacture this type of paper and if so please let us have your lowest 
possible prices for same accompanied with your relative, sample. The width 
of the paper that we require would be 35, 51 and 56 m/ms. This paper should 
be wrapped on reels and such ten reels to be held together by means of wooden 
rod. 


Enclosure No. II. 

Copy of letter from the Bengal Paper Mill, Company, Limited, Calcutta, to the 
Gujarat Islam Match Manufacturing Company, Limited, Ahmedabad, dated 
1st August 1924. 

We thank you for your enquiry of the 17th ultimo for blue paper to match 
your sample. We regret however we are unable to quote, as this paper is a 
M. G. Manilla and is of foreign manufacture. 


Enclosure No. III. 

Copy of letter from the Upper India Cooper Paper Mitts Company, Limited, 
Lucknow, to the Secretary, The Gujarat Islam Match Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, dated 19th August 1924. 

Referring to your esteemed favour of the 15th instant No. 3590, we regret 
our inability to accommodate you in the way desired. 


Enclosure No. IV. 

■Copy of letter from the Titaghur Paper Mills Company, Limited, Calcutta, to 
'the Gujarat Islam Match Manufacturing Company, Limited, Ahmedabad, 
dated 1st August 1924. 

We thank you for your esteemed enquiry dated the 27th ultimo, but regret 
we could not undertake the manufacture of Blue paper in reels of such a narrow 
width as you require. We trust therefore you will excuse from quoting in this 
instance. 
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INDIAN MATCH MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
AHMEDABAD. 

B.—Oeal. 

Evidence of Mr. F. F. MUNSHI, Secretary, Indian Match 
Manufacturers’ Association, recorded at Bombay, on 
Thursday, the 25th September 1924. 

President. —You represent the Indian Match Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes. 

President. —I have read your representation with great care, and I don’t 
think that it will take us very long to ask the questions that have to be 
asked this morning. That is not at all because we regard the representation 
as unimportant, but because it is a comparatively simple case that you have 
to put up. All that can be said about it can be said quite shortly. In the 
first place, if an additional duty is put on paper, I understand you want the 
blue match paper to be exempted? 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes, and also the packing paper. 

President. —Take the blue paper first. Does it come out on reels? 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes. The reels come ont in three different sizes—lj-inch, 
lf-inch and 2-inch wide. 

President. —That is to suit the different sizes of match boxes? 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes. 

President. —I understand from vonr representation that you wrote to 
some of the paper mills in India and asked them whether they could make 
.this paper. 

Mr. Munshi. —I wrote to the Upper India Couper Paper Mills, the 
Titaghur Paper Mills and the Bengal Paper Mills, and all of them said 
that they could not do it. 

President. —I think that it would be desirable if you could send us copies 
of your letter to the various mills and of their replies thereto. 

Mr, Munshi. —I will send them later,* 

President. —This blue match paper, you tell us, comes from Sweden? 

Mr. Munshi.— Yes and froirj. Germany, but the paper that comes from 
Sweden is better. 

President. —It is made of wood pulp, I suppose. 

Mr. Munshi. —I cannot say. I am not an expert. 

President.—If you don’t know it does not matter. Any paper that 
comes from Scandinavia is likely to be made of wood pulp. Then, you have 
told us that the price you pay is £29 per ton c.i.f. Bombay. 

Mr. Munshi.—Yes. But the price has risen now. Sometimes we have 
to pay £30 and sometimes £28. 

President. —During the last year, has there been much change in the 
price ? 

Mr. Munshi. —From £33 it has been reduced to £29. 

President. —Since September 1923, has there been much phange? 

Mr. Munshi. —The price has gone down from £33 to £29. In war time 
it was £40 or £44. 

President. — I am not surprised at that. 

Mr. Munshi.—I think that the price will wo down still further. 


Statement II. 
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President. —Under the Tariff Schedule what duty has it to pay? Does- 
it come under one of the tariff valuations? 

Mr. Munshi. —We have to pay 15 per cent. duty. 

President. —Is that calculated on the invoice value? 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes. 

President. —Then, it would no doubt come under “ other sorts.” Do the- 
match making firms usually import the paper direct from Sweden, or do- 
they buy it from dealers in India? 

Mr. Munshi. —No dealer sells it in India. We get it direct from Sweden, 
or through an English firm at London. I used to import from Messrs. 
George Boor and Company, London, and sometimes from .... 

President. —There is then no market price in India for this paper, as- 
there is nobody buying it in India? 

Mr. Munshi. —Nobody keeps a stock of this paper in India. 

President. —Then, you have told us that the members of your Association, 
at their present rate of output, require about 50 tons a year.. 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes. 

President. —Could you tell us what the output is for which you require 1 
50 tons of this paper? 

Mr. Munshi. —I can say that I use 12 to 14 tons and I turn out 3,600' 
cases, each case containing 50 gross: each gross contains 144 boxes. 

President. —At present the total consumption would hardly justify the. 1 
Indian paper mills trying to make blue match paper, because the total 
demand is so small. But of course, if the production of matches went up, 
it might eventually reach a stage when it would be worth while for the ■ 
Indian manufacturer to take it up. 

Mr. Munshi. —In this 50 tons, we have not taken into consideration that 
those factories which import splints and ready-made boxes from Sweden or 
Japan, make the composition and fill them up in India in order to avoid the 
duty. 

President. —They cannot do so any longer because an extra duty on 
splints has been imposed. 

Mr. Munshi. —Then, we have got applications from nearly seven factories 
at Calcutta who want to become the members of the Association. We shall-'.' 
ask them about their consumption and let you know. * 

President. —You obviously cannot tell us whether the paper mills in India 
could make this paper, because you are not an expert. There are two 
different things. Sometimes the Indian paper mills do not attempt to make 
a particular kind of paper because it is not worth their while when the con¬ 
sumption is too small; 'in other cases they don’t make it because they can 
not make it. The Board ought to ascertain what the reason is in this 
case, hut that is rather a question to be put to the paper mills. 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes, but I think that India is a country where such paper 
can be made. In the beginning, India was the country which made the best 
sort of paper and exported to Europe. 

President. —It is not very expensive but it might not be profitable to make 
it in this country. 

Coming to the packing paper, I should like to have some more informa¬ 
tion. Have you got a specimen of your packing paper? 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes. (Shown.) 

President, —Is this kraft paper? 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes. 

President. —Is it real kraft of imitation kraft? 

Mr. Munshi. —We call it kraft. It must he tough; otherwise when pack¬ 
ing it will be torn, and the match boxes will fall out. 


Approximately 95 tons. 
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President, —Where do -you get it from? Do you buy it specially or do 
you buy it from dealers? 

Mr. Munshi.-' -Sometimes we import, and sometimes we buy locally in 
Bombay. 

President. —If you import, what will be the present price? Do you 
happen to know that? 

Mr. Munshi. —The present price, is Us. 4-8-0 a ream, which contains 
480 sheets. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How many lbs. is it? 

Mr. Munshi. —23 lbs. to a ream. 

President. —Is that the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Munshi. —That is the Bombay price. 

President. —Is that duty paid or duty free? 

Mr. Munshi. —Everything included. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That comes to about Re. 0-3-3 per lb. 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes. 

President. —I think that it will be desirable when you send copies of 
those letters, if you also send a specimen of this paper, so that we can 
show it to tiny paper mills when we get back, to Calcutta. 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes.* 

President. —I gather that, in order to pack your match boxes, you require 
a wrapping paper that is distinctly stronger than the ordinary kind? 

Mr. Munshi. —If it is thin, it is no good. We require a tough quality. 

President. —Have you asked the Indian paper mills if they could produce 
it? 

Mr. Munshi. —Not recently. Some years hack or during the time of war 
I might have asked. 

President. —At any rate von have not asked them recently? 

Mr. Munshi. —No. In my factory the consumption of this paper is 7 tons. 

President. —That is for the same output that you have given us for 12 to 
14 tons of the other kind? 

Mr. Munshi. —Y T es, 

President. —So, the quantity is a little more than half. For a given out¬ 
put of matches, if you require 2 tons of blue match paper, you require 
a little more than one ton of the packing paper? 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes. 

President. —Do you happen to know the country it is usually made in? 

Mr. Munshi. —It comes from Sweden, Belgium and other plaices. 

President. —I know that it is made in a good many countries, but 1 
was wondering where you actually did get it from. 

Mr. Munshi. —We get it from Sweden. Otherwise we buy it locally. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The use of wrapping paper is not confined to your industry 
only. It is also used hv others. 

Mr. Munshi. —Quite so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Whereas the blue match paper is only used by your 
industry. 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The packing paper—brown quality—is kraft paper? 

Mr. Munshi.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the other quality—dark quality—is also kraft paper? 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Is that also used by other industries? 

* Samples of blue match paper and of kraft were sent to the Board. 
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Mr. Munshi. —I have just got a sample. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does it matter very much to yea whether the paper that 
you use for wrapping is a little thin or thick f 

Mr. Munshi. —Thin or thick, no matter. It must he tough because when 
packing, if it is weak or thin, it will he torn. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It should not easily tear? 

Mr. Munshi. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But the Indian Mills do manufacture wrapping paper 
which is fairly strong. 

Mr. Munshi. —They do, hut these papers are thicker and rough and 
broken. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But do not the textile mills use the same wrapping 
paper? 

Mr. Munshi. —Wrapping of yarn does not require tough paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is this wrapping paper manufactured in this country? 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes, but there are many different kinds of wrapping 
paper—straw paper, brown paper and so on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It does not matter which kind it is; if it is reasonably 
cheap and strong enough for use? 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you recently seen the bamboo wrapping paper that 
has been manufactured by tlie'Indian Paper Pulp Company? This is not one 
of the three mills you mention. They manufacture paper out of bamboo 
pulp, and they claim that they can manufacture very strong and tough 
paper, and we saw some of it, but whether that will serve your purpose 
or not we cannot say. 

Mr. Munshi. —We shall write to them. 

Mr. Kale. —You get the labels from Sweden and other countries and 
you get the names of the factories, etc., printed here? 

Mr. Munshi. —We get labels printed at Sweden now. 

President. —Do you import your labels? 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes. We also get labels printed here in Bombay. There 
are two places. (Witness showed to the President labels printed in Bombay.) 
If we get the paper from the foreign countries .and if the labels are 
printed here, then we shall have to bear the duty. 

President. —You won’t have to pay any duty, unless a duty is put on 
the labels. 

Mr. Munshi. —If the labels are printed in Sweden, and if duty is not 
put on labels, it is all right. But if we get labels printed in Bombay, then 
we shall have to pay the duty oil paper. There also we shall have to carry 
a stock of six months. 

President. —Your firm purchases labels from abroad? 

Mr. Munshi. —We import labels, but we have commenced getting them 
from Bombay. 

Mr. Kale. —If you import them from Sweden, what duty have you to 
pay.? 

Mr. Munshi. —15 per cent. 

Mr. Kale. —You need not pay 30 per cent, because it is lithographic 
work? You simply pay the same duty as on ordinary paper? 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —It is no longer necessary to get them printed in Sweden? 
Sou can get them printed here? 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —What you get now is only that kind of paper and nothing 
more ? 

Mr. Munshi. —No. 
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Mr. Kale. —With regard to the members of your Association, have you 
.any member^ in the Madras Presidency, and elsewhere, e.g., in the southern 
parts of the Bombay Presidency? 

Mr. Munshi. —There is the Decean Match Factory at Karad and there 
■is one at Cocanada. I have got the application from these people, but they 
have not been elected. I have recently received one application from the 
. Safety Match Company, Olavakot. 

Mr. Kale— So you have representatives scattered throughout the country? 

Mr. Munshi. —Acs. 

Mr. Kale. —You know what the Japanese manufacturers do in regard to 
their paper? 

Mr. Munshi. —Yes. They manufacture their own paper and print their 
-own labels. 

Mr. Kale.—So they have not got to import these things? 

Mr. Munshi. —No. They do not allow any foreign matches to he imported 
into their country. On the contrary, they export labels in competition with 
.Sweden and export paper also to India. 

Mr. Kale. —You have received some paper from Japan? 

Mr. Munshi. —I have not used it, hut other people use it. Of course I 
was offered the rates. 

Mr. Kale. —Why is it necessary to have a blue paper? 

Mr. Munshi.—Ail match manufacturers use blue, white and red. They 
use white for sulphur matches, red when they put down red tips or ynllow 
tips or Bengal light matches, and for safety matches they use blue. 

Mr. Kale.— Four factory used to have red paper when you did not turn 
• out safety matches? 

Mr. Munshi.— When I was turning out sulphur matches I used to get 
white paper of this size from Sweden, and in 1912 a law was passed prohibit, 
ring the use of white phosphorous. From that time X commenced manutaictur- 
.ing safety matches and I use blue. 

Mr. Kale. —You cannot use white paper for this? 

Mr. Munshi. —No. It would not he liked. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it a question of liking? 

Mr. Munshi.— People won't buy. During the war we used white paper 
•and people did not like it. 

President. —When the purchaser sees the colour, he knows what kind 
• of thing it is. It is merely a trade custom no doubt. 

Mr. Kale.— I thought there was some scientific reason? 

' Mr. Muttslii.—There may he. When Germany, Sweden, Belgium, Japan 
.and England all use this there must he something. 
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Witness No. 23. 

INDIAN MATCH MANUFACTURER’S ASSOCIATION, 
CALCUTTA. 

WBITTEN. 

Representation from the Indian Match Manufacturer's Association f Galcutta i 
dated the 30th August 192 i. 

X am directed by the Executive Committee of this Association to submit 
that the proposal for an enhanced duty on imported paper, which is now 
under consideration of your Board, will, if carried out, adversely affect 
the interest of the Indian Match Manufacturing Industry. 

The cost of production of matches, under the present system, according 
to which a good deal of work is done by hand, leaves a very narrow margin 
of profit to manufacturers, especially those working on cottage scale and 
any additional burden will not only be ruinous to them but will tend to 
discourage new ventures in the industry. A large quantity of blue paper 
is used for wrapping up match boxes and the quantity required for labelling 
and packing too is considerable. 

In these circumstances the Executive Committee of this Association directs 
me to request you to be so good as to move your Board to exempt Match 
Manufacturers in India from the operation of the proposed tariff measure 
even if the enhanced duty is levied on imported paper. 
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Witness No. 24. 

BOMBAY NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

Written. 

Representation from the Honorary Secretary, Bombay Natural History Soctetf ; ' f 
dated the 16th September 1934. 

On behalf of the Committee of the Bombay Natural History Society, I ■ 
write to point out the damage the work of the Society will suffer if any 
further duties are placed on imported paper in order to encourage the Indian 
product. 

The journal published by the Society (1,600 copies) is issued four times a 
year and costs the Society on an average Es. 20,000 per annum. It is on this 
Journal that the Society’s funds are mainly spent and the educative work 
done by it has been recognised by the Government of India and is recognised by 
the British Museum and the leading Natural History Societies all over the 
world. 

The duty at present in force of lfi per cent, and the duty of 15 per cent, on 
imported plates has increased the cost of the Journal which is printed in India. 
If any further duties were imposed on paper the effect, so far as the Journal is 
concerned, would be that it would be printed in England and imported out os 
books free of duty. Thus, the only result would be a loss to India. 

The Society—as a Natural History Society—wishes to develop India's 
natural resources and would be glad to help in any way the development of the 
paper industry in India, but the Committee do not consider that the develop¬ 
ment will be assisted by an increase in duty and. if the 10 per cent, increase 
asked for by the Indian mills is granted, it will be found insufficient for the 
purpose and heavier and heavier burdens will be imposed on the users of paper 
out here—driving the publishing trade out of India and throwing out of 
employment a number of Indians. 



Witness No. 25. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY (BOMBAY BRANCH). 

Whitten. 

Representation from the Secretary , Royal Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch), 
dated the 17th September 1921f. 

I understand that the Tariff Board is considering, as a portion of its 
business, the imposition of a protective duty on the importation of paper. In 
this matter my Society has considerable interest as, besides purchasing a 
Certain number of books published in India whose price would rise under such 
a duty, it publishes yearly two numbers of its journal which is printed entirely 
in India by the Times of India Press. 

Notwithstanding a membership of over 700 persons and a grant from 
Government, the Society has never more money than it needs for its library— 
one of the finest in Western India—and its various learned, activities, and it 
vietvs with apprehension any increase on its charges in these days. I beg, 
therefore, in the name of the Society, to protest .very strongly against any 
imposition of a duty on paper suitable for the uses of printing and publishing. 
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Witness No. 26. 

MESSRS. WHITEAWAY LAIDLAW & CO., BOMBAY. 

WRITTEN. 

Statement, dated the 15th September 1921 1 . 

Our objections to an increased customs tariff on paper for the purpose of 
protecting Indian paper mills are as follows :— 

1. A tariff on imported paper will increase the price to the consumer, this 
was clearly shown at the time when the evidence of the Managing Agents of 
the Indian paper industry was before the Tariff Board. 

2. We being large users of imported papers, in the form of Tissues Crafts 
and Packing Papers, would certainly have to pay more for them. 

3. In the production of our catalogues a good super calendered paper is 
required. Any further duty on paper will have the effect of considerably 
increasing the cost of these catalogues which will react on our business gene¬ 
rally, as in this case we shall have to reduce the number of catalogues printed 
each year. 

Finally, we fail to see why industry generally should be penalised, in the 
form of increased taxation on paper, for the sake of a few paper manufacturers, 
who in the past made such huge profits. 
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Witness No. 27. 

MESSRS. BIRD AND COMPANY, BOMBAY. 

Whitten. 

Statement, dated 3rd/Kith October 1924. 

As Agents for the Bombay Presidency of the Titaghur Paper Mills Com¬ 
pany Limited, we have to give hereunder our reply to certain criticisms 
made* by Mr. Holsinger of the Indian Daily Mail, etc., as regards selling 
policy, etc,, in his evidence before the Board re protection on paper manu¬ 
factured in India. 

Regarding statement that Cream Laid made by the Indian paper mills 
in Bombay is sold at annas 4 per lb., likewise the statement that Messrs. John 
Dickinson & Co.’s S. A. Lion quality cannot be obtained under annas 5, the 
c.i.f. price of the latter quality is 4Jd. per lb. c.i.f. Bombay which worked 
out at the rate of exchange ruling and adding 8 pies per lb. on account 
of duty = annas 4-4 per lb. Furthermore it is impossible to base selling 
price of Cream Laids in Bombay on this quality, as there is very little sale 
in the bazaar of this on account of the price and the severe competition 
being offered in cheap Cream Laids from the Continent, therefore, the price 
of annas 5 per lb. or even A' g d. c.i.f. Bombay is impracticable and cannot, 
therefore, be offered for comparison. 

The lowest price for Cream Laids (wholesale orders of 10 tons) accepted 
by the Titaghur Mills is annas 4 nett, c.i.f. Bombay, the wholesaler has 
to pay on lop of this his clearing and Port Trust charges, his cartage to 
godown, also to add a margin of profit, therefore the price of our Cream 
Laid in the market is obviously much above annas 4 per lb. 

If Mr. Holsinger compares our quality of Cream Laid with that of 
Dutch make at present being booked at £31 per ton c.i.f. Bombay, and in 
view of other competitive quotations from Germany, Finland, Austria, etc., 
he cannot but agree that the price obtained by us for our quality gives 
credit to our selling policy. 

We also attach copies of" invoices* together with samples of mechanical 
Cream Laid sold at 3 id. per lb. and pure Cream Laid at 3| d. per lb. 
Although the former invoice mentions mechanical Cream Laid, there is very 
little mechanical pulp used in its composition, but by terming it mechanical 
Cream Laid, the importer pays a lesser rate of duty, and it is to protect 
themselves against this sort of thing that the Indian mills have asked for 
an increased duty to be levied on mechanical wood papers. 

The price of foreign Cream Laid in Bombay market was round about 
annas 4 to annas 4-3 per lb. , now with the rate of exchange of Is. 6 d. prices are 
likely to be still further reduced. The acutest competition is from Germany, 
Austria, Holland and Finland, and the current rate is about £31 per ton; 
but the price a few months ago was as low as £28 per ton, which equals 3d. 
per lb. I attach copy of an invoice * showing foreign Cream Laid sold in 
Bombay as low as annas 3-3 per lb. This purports to be Finland quality, 
therefore the criticism of the Indian Daily Mail reading, “ Is an industry 
•which discloses such gross incompetence in the sale of its products, etc.,” 
is obviously not based on facts and discloses very liule knowledge of the 
Bombay bazaar. 

Regarding the further statement re “ Jobs,” the percentage of “ Job ” 
paper supplied to Bombay is almost negligible. As an instance, August 
sales for Bombay for Titaghur paper were 83 tons out of which only 6 tons 
were “ Job ” paper. “ Jobs ” are usually bad sheets sorted out in the 
“ finishing house ” and put aside as “ not up to standard,” European 


Not printed. 
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mills have “ Job ” paper to dispose of in the same manner , the only 
difference being that this is called “ Retree ' and is usually disposed of 
at 10 per cent, less than price for pucca paper. The percentage the 
European mills have of “ Retree ’ ’ is not worth exporting and is naturally 
disposed of in their own country, although the “ Indian Daily Mail ” appear to 
be under the impression that such paper is confined to Indian mills only. 
Sheets thus sorted out are usually specky, under size, lacking in finish, 
etc. This agency works on a basis of 3^ per cent, commission which shows 
a very small margin of profit after expenses of running the paper agency 
have been deducted. 

The “Indian Daily Mail” mentions discount of “6i per cent, to their 
dealers.” No such discount is allowed to dealers in Bombay, the maximum 
allowed being 2 per cent. No merchant in Bombay received 6J per cent, 
discount. 

Regarding the remarks that “ the imposition of protective tariffs will 
place both newspaper and commercial printing offices .at the mercy of, per¬ 
haps, a single paper mill,” there are at least four Indian paper mills selling 
paper in Bombay at present, namely, the Titaghur Paper Mills Company, 
The Bengal Mills and the New India Paper and Pulp Company, and the 
local Bombay mills. Therefore, it is very unlikely that any printing office 
will be at the mercy of any single paper mill. Besides the mills will be 
supplying to the paper merchants in the bazaar at a fixed wholesale rate per 
lb. for printing and it would, therefore, he ridiculous for paper mills to 
quote one press at, say, annas 4 and another at annas 6 (a difference of 
annas 2 per lb.). Naturally the Printing Press tendering for the contract 
will write to each mill and several paper merchants for quotations to obtain 
the lowest. In any case it would be much against the interests for future 
business if the paper mills quoted one press a higher price, besides which 
they would run a big risk of losing the order. 

Advertising and Industry. 

The paper trade hardly lends itself to the ordinary methods of adver¬ 
tising. Generally speaking the only people interested are the wholesale 
paper merchants, printing presses, and manufacturing stationers. The 
school hoy who writes in his exercise hooks is not interested as to what 
paper he writes on, nor is the person who reads books. As an instance, if we 
took up an extensive advertisement campaign in the “Indian Daily Mail,” 
how many persons out of the 8,000 people who read this paper are interested 
in the different qualities of the paper. In advertising motor-cars or soap, 
etc., it is a different matter entirely, a large percentage of readers are 
interested* in such articles. The methods of advertising adopted by the 
paper trade is in the printed samples, etc., which are circularized to the 
paper merchants, printing presses and manufacturing stationers, etc., and 
we have always been to the fore in doing this, and samples of paper and 
sample sets are always being sent to the various presses and merchants, in 
fact every consumer throughout the country whether he buys direct from 
us or not. 

Regarding J. B. Advani’s evidence of 24th September 1924, the question 
is raised that the consumer would not pay the same price for a similar 
article if it was made in India. As far as Bombay is concerned, there has 
been a great prejudice against Indian paper more marked among the 
European presses and a case was quoted us by one of our merchants that 
a European press returned the paper to them after seeing our name on the 
labels, although apparently there was no complain against the paper and 
one of the reasons why the Indian mills have asked for protection is to 
enable them to overcome this prejudice against Indian made paper; also 
the tendency of the consumer is always to pay less for Indian made paper 
as they are of opinion that it is cheaper to manufacture paper here than 
abroad. There are certainly a few buyers who are keen on getting the 
Indian articles, but there are very few in Bombay itself, these being mostly 
in mofussil, places like Sholapur and Ahmedabad, 
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Mr, Smith of the “Times of India,” in his evidence mentions a contract 
held by his Arm for the production of the vernacular schools books for the 
Bombay Government. This press will not use Indian paper, but, in our 
opinion, if such work given by the Bombay Government was given to an 
Indian-managed press, Indian mills would stand a fair chance of obtaining the 
contract for the paper. As an instance part of the contract (that part for the 
printing in Kanarese) was given to an Indian contractor in Poona and this 
contractor ordered a considerable quantity of our paper and we believe same 
was found quite satisfactory. Our point in mentioning this is that, in our 
opinion, Indian paper mills are not given a fair chance to compete. European 
Presses and Publishers in Bombay often get their requirements from Home 
as they are instructed to send all their business through their own London 
Houses. If protection were given, no doubt, the difference or levelling up in 
price will persuade them to change this policy. 

General Remarks. 

One of the greatest handicaps in selling paper manufactured in Calcutta 
is high railway freight charges (6 pies per lb.) which means that we are 
forced to send our goods all the way round to Bombay by sea, as we get 
cheaper quotations from the shipping companies. 
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Witness No. 28. 

MESSRS. KAMAT & SONS. 

A.— Wmttbn. 

Statement I.—Written Statement from Messrs. Kamat <£• Sons ; Bombay, 
dated 2ith July 192k. 

With reference to your letter No. 613 of 9th instant regarding our investi¬ 
gations for a Paper Manufacturing Scheme in the West Khandesh. District 
of the Bombay Presidency, we have the pleasure to send you herewith three 
copies of our leaflet containing preliminary results of our investigations. 
Please treat this pamphlet as confidential.* 

2. These investigations we carried through Mr. R. W. Sindall of Messrs, 
Sind all & Bacon, Paper Experts, London, whom we had specially invited 
to examine the possibilities of the paper industry in the Bombay Presidency, 
specially with reference to certain grasses in the Khandesh District as the 
raw material. Mr. Sindall had also consultations with Mr. Raitt, Govern¬ 
ment adviser at Dehra Dun. The Government of Bombay, it will be noted, 
have, after lengthy negotiations, given us certain concessions regarding the 
raw material, viz., grasses from Government forests and also use of water 
from the Tapti river. Our estimate of the possibilities of the industry, as 
outlined in the pamphlet, are based on these concessions, and particularly on 
the factor that the raw material is within a distance of less than 25 miles 
from the site of the proposed factory which is about 6 miles from the Nardana 
Station, on the Tapti Valley Railway. 

3. Our scheme has progressed so far as fixing the contracts with Paper 
Machinery Manufacturers, and acquisition of site in Khandesh District, so 
also preparation of drawings for the factory buildings; but the actual issue 
of the Prospectus has been held up owing to the present state of the money 
market and as we have grounds to believe that even with the special conces¬ 
sions from the Government of Bombay the ordinary investing public are 
not likely at the present moment to go in for a scheme for an industry like 
paper, with that amount of confidence which at any rate our present investi¬ 
gations have primd facie given us. 

4. We shall be glad to send our representative for oral evidence if your 
Board desires any further information. 


Notes of Prospecting for a Paper Manufacturing Scheme from Forest Grasses 
done by Messrs. Kamat & Sons through Messrs. Sindall and Bacon , Con¬ 
sulting Chemists for Papermaking, 27, Walbrook, London, E.C., and 
Messrs. Boring & Co. (Paper Machinery Manufacturers), 56, King sway, 
LondonW.C. 2, during 1921-23. 


Proposed Scheme for Paper Making from forest grass. 

Report by Mr. R. W. Sindall, F.C.S., of Messrs. Sindall and Bacon, Con¬ 
sulting Chemists, 27, Walbrook, London, E.C., 23rd January 1922. 

Messrs. B. Sitasam & Son, Bombay. 

Dear Sirs, 

The manufacture of paper from forest grass in the Bombay Presidency. 
Suitability of the grass. 

Acting upon your instructions, dated April 29th, 1921, we submitted 
certain grasses received from you to a careful examination for their suit¬ 
ability as paper-making material. The grasses sent by you consisted of six 

* This stipulation has been withdrawn—see oral evidence. 
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different species, and were duly reported on by us in our letter of June 30th, 
1921 (vide Note No. 1). 

Samples of paper made entirely of grass, and some made with the addition 
of 10 per cent, of bleached chemical woodpulp, proved to be satisfactory. 

Investigation of Conditions. 

As a result of this preliminary examination of the grasses it was arranged 
that Mr. R. W. Sindall, of Messrs. Sindall and Bacon, should visit India in 
order to investigate the whole problem of the possibility of starting a paper 
mill in the Bombay Presidency near forest areas containing supplies of the 
grasses referred to. 

It was considered desirable to examine closely the condition's required for 
the successful and economical manufacture of paper; more particularly in 
regard to cost of raw material, water-supply, labour, freights, and to deter¬ 
mine whether the local circumstances agreed with these necessary conditions. 

Visit to Forest Area, Site , etc. 

Early in December 1921, in company with Mr. A. B. Kamat, we first 
visited the forest areas from which it was proposed to obtain supplies of grass, 
and by making exhaustive enquiries, determined as accurately as possible the 
price of the grass delivered to the proposed mill site. The relative distance 
of the forest areas, mill site, and water-supply are shown in a sketch map 
submitted. 

The information obtained from local sources is set out in attached notes 
(Notes Nos. 2 and 8) and is approved by Mr. Harold Mann, D.Sc., Director 
of Agriculture, Poona. (Note No. A) The selection generally of the areas 
concerned is also approved by Mr, R. S. Pearson, Director of Forest Besearck 
Institute, Dehra Dun ( Note No. o), with whom we have had consultations. 

Forest Depot. 

A central collecting depot in the forest area can be created at a distance 
of about 15 miles from the river bank (river Tapti) which is situated some 
4 miles from Nardana station (on the Tapti Valley Railway). 

The main Bombay-Agra Road passes through the three places mentioned, 
so that the cartage of grass from the forest, of coal and chemicals from the 
station can easily be organised. The transport charges have been worked out 
as closely as possible (Note No, fi). 


Site. 

The most important conditions for a suitably placed paper factory seem 
to he met by erecting a mill near the river Tapti between Salvalda and 
Nardana. The grass areas are accessible, the railway station is only 4 miles 
distant, and the river Tapti contains an abundant supply of water. 

We duly visited Nardana and Salvalda to examine railway facilities, 
proposed site for mill, and water-supply. We found the land near Salvalda 
bordering on the main road was flat, and that the area available would allow 
of the erection of ample buildings including accommodation for staff and 
work-people to meet all present requirements and future extensions. 


Water-supply. 

In reference to the all-important question of water-supply which needs to 
be in sufficient quantity to allow 5 or 6 million gallons per week, we ascer¬ 
tained from Government records that the flow of the river at the low flood 
season (May—June) was far in excess not only of this volume hut of th# 
quantity necessary for a mill having 5 or 6 times the proposed output. 
(Notes Nos. 7 and 8.) 
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The quality of the water as ascertained hy Messrs. R, V. Briggs and Com¬ 
pany, Analytical Chemists of Calcutta, is shown to be suitable for paper- 
making (vide Note No, 9). 

* * * * * * * * 

Cost of production. 

The cost of manufacture of one ton of paper, calculated on the price 
ascertained from the enquiries described and the quotations supplied by 
agents, appear to total Rs. 300, as follows: — 

Rs. A. 


Grass, 3 tons.42 0 

Chemicals for boiling '.15 0 

Bleaching powder ....... 40 0 

Coal, 3i tons ........ 87 0 

Other chemicals ..22 0 

Labour and supervision ...... 42 0 

Repairs and maintenance ...... 12 0 

Cartage ......... 50 

Taxes, depreciation, insurance, etc. . . . 35 0 


300 0 

A detailed schedule of costs, and notes of explanation, appears in Note 
No. 10. 

Capital Required, 

The capital required for a mill having an output of 5,000 tons per year 
will approximate 35 lakhs of rupees made up as follows (Note No. 14 ): — 

Plant and Machinery. 

Grass preparing room "1 
Digester room 
Screening room 
Bleaching Department 

Soda recovery 89,500 Qr ^ 

Beater room 

Machine room 

Finishing room 

Pumping and general J 

Steam boiler plant with superheaters, 


Economisers, etc. ..... 

Electric power plant ..... 

12.500 or 

24.500 or 

1.87.500 

3.67.500 

Other Hems. 



Freight and insurance of machinery 

Inland freight ...... 

Building and foundations .... 

Bungalows for staff and labour 

Purchase of land, 60 acres at Rs. 225 
Preliminary expenses .... 

Working capital ..... 

. 

90,000 

30,000 

7,50,000 

1,20,000 

13,500 

90,000 

4,50,000 


Totai/ . 34,41,000 
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Quality of Paper to be Manufactured. 

The output of the milt, calculated at 5,000 tons annually, must be chiefly 
medium quality printings and writings. The low price of Scandinavian 
newspaper prevents any serious attempt at cheap printings, while the raw 
material to be used is not suitable for high class strong paper such as those 
manufactured from rag, 

»« »***** 


Estimated Profits. 

Taking the selling price of medium quality printing paper at Rs. 450 per 
ton, and the manufacturing cost at Rs. 300, the gross profit would appear to 
be Rs. 150 per ton; total profit on 5,000 tons is equal to Rs. 7,50,000. This, 
with a capital of Rs. 35 lakhs, would show a profit of 22 per cent. 

* * * * # * * * 

R. W. SINDALL. 


Note No, 1. 


Report from Messrs. Sinda.ll and Bacon, Consulting Chemists. 


(lie Suitability of Glasses.) 


To 


Messrs. /I. Sitaram & Son, 

BOMBAY. 


London, 27, Wai. brook, E.C. 
30th June 1921. 


Dftj.n Sirs, 

We received the six samples of fibre described in your letter of April 30th, 
by registered post, in two parcels, each containing three samples as under: — 


Mark. 

D 

E 


Vernacular name. 
Shedi. 
Pavane. 


jf 

o 

F 

I 


Bhatal. 

Pulwar. 

Pavanburi. 

White Pavanburi. 


We made some preliminary experiments with 4 or 5 of these grasses and 
finally selected “E” ( Pavane ) and “H” ( Pavanburi ) for complete test. 
Both of them gave much more satisfactory results than the grasses tried 
before (A, B, C, reported on in our letter, dated March 9th, 1921). 


Condition of Treatment. 

Known quantities of the grasses were submitted to the action of caustic 
soda in a closed digester for 5 hours at a. pressure of 60 lbs. per square inch, 
using about 20 per cent, caustic soda on the weight of grass. 


Quality of Product. 

In each case a well-boiled, uniform pulp was obtained, which bleached to 
a good colour with 10 to 12 per cent, consumption of bleaching powder. 



YUM.. 

The yield of bleached paper obtained was 40 per cent. 


Samples. 

The paper samples made are attached to this report. 

“ E ” Pavane.—The slight greenish shade of the sheets was caused by 
the presence of a little aniline colour in the experimental beating 
engine. This may be ignored. 

“ H ” Pavanburi.—The colour is an excellent tint suitable for high 
class papers. 

Condition of Grasses Received. 

The samples contained a small proportion of root ends with soil clinging 
to them. These ends and dirt were removed before the trials were made. 
Further, all the grasses contained a few twigs as per specimen sent herewith, 
and these were removed from the samples treated as far as possible. 

Paper which can be made. 

The samples of Pavana paper and Pavanburi paper submitted with this 
report are of a most satisfactory colour. The strength is approximately 
equal to that of Esparto paper. 

General Conclusion. 

All the grasses sent are similar in character and should give a similar yield 
of paper pulp, namely, about 40 pei cent, yield with a satisfactory colour. 

Yours faithfully, 
SINDALL & BACON. 

Note No. 2. 

22nd December 1921. 


Interview with man-in-charge of Cattle Farm at Depot Sangavi. 

Cost of Grass at Depot. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Cutting, bundling in forest, 1,000 bundles, of 

5 lbs. each ........ 

3 10 

0 

Carting from forest to depot, per cart containing 
300 bundles, each As. 8 or per ton . 

0 12 

0 

Tax on same per cart, each As. 4, or per ton 

0 6 

0 

From which, cost of cutting, bundling and deli¬ 
very to depot equals, including tax, per ton of 
2,240 lbs.. 

4 12 

0 

Costs of Grass delivered to mill. 



Cartage from depot to river, and crossing rivei, 
per cart of 1,500 lbs. Rs. 3-8-0 . 

. b 4 

0 

Total cost of grass delivered to mill would be 
(loose, not baledl ...... 

10 0 

0 
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Note No. 3. 


22nd December 1921• 


Interview with ltange Officer at Shirpur. 

Grass Available. 

1,000—2,000 lbs. per acre obtainable. 

.Acreage Available. 

15 plots as per map shown, each 5,000 acres. Numbers of these could be 
obtained on application in writing. 

Cost. 

With' three baling depots, one each at Palasner, Sangvi and Sulia, the 
grass cut and delivered to any one depot would be Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 per 1,000 
bundles of 5 lbs. or Rs. 3-6-0 per ton of 2,240 lbs. 

Carting from depot to river, Rs. 4-0-0 per cart of 1,500 lbs. 

Hence. 

Rs. A. P. 

Forest to depot, cut and delivered, per ton . . 3 6 0 

Depot to river . .... . . 600 


9 6 0 


Note No. 4. 

Hth December 1921. 

Interview with Dr. H. H. Mann, Director of Agriculture, Bombay 

Presidency. 

Proposed forest areas in the Shirpur Taluba, District West Khandesh. 

Considered to be convenient for a mill near Bombay. Acreage available 
was large, and grass not too scattered. 

Quantity of Grass Available. 

The areas known as “teak-pole districts,” on account of presence of trees, 
should easily yield 1,000 lbs. per acre. All measurements showed consider¬ 
ably more. 

Acreage Required. 

300 tons of grass per week—15,600 tons per year, would mean 32,000 acres 
of grass cut annually. 


Cost. 

Not actually aware of present costs. 

Government paid during the war Rs. 12 per 1,000 lbs. baled, delivered. 

Storage. 

Loose piled grass liable to attack by ants. 

Baled grass would keep three years. 

Cutting. 

Can be managed middle of November to middle of March for dry baling. 
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Note No. 5. 


Interview with Mr. It. S. Pearson , Director of Forest Beteareh Institute, 
Dehra Dun, and Mr. William Baitt, Cellulose Expert to the Government. 

Mr. Pearson knew the general conditions of the area quite well, having: 
been in the Bombay Presidency three years. 

Surat Tapti .—Surat Dangs, centre of a new area. Nawapur on Surat- 
Tapti line. Hoshangabad a good centre for Sabai grass. 

Points to be Bemembered. 

1. Cutting season lasts 5 months only. 

2. Cutting over same area every year is bad. The grass soon deteriorates. 
Cut two years and miss one year, to allow of seeding. 

3. Firing of small grass areas by women cannot be avoided. 

4. Reedy grasses containing twigs and coarse growth may need sorting; 
just as Sabai is sorted. 

_ £>• Cutting is best done by utilising services of petty local contractors,. 
Direct cutting by one’s own men no good. 

6. Labour plentiful. 

7. Baling Presses. —Conservator of Forests, Poona, can give useful in* 
formation on this point. 

8. Dust storms, March to June. 

In Bombay-Agra Road at Nardana it may be as well to note that pre¬ 
vailing wind is south-west in hot weather. The mill might be built oil west: 
side of road. 

Note No. 6. 

SSnd December 1921.. 

An estimate by Mr. Kamat for Motor Transport of grass. Distance from 
depot to mill 20 miles. 

Car and its Depreciation. 

Rs. A, p. 

Cost Rs. 9,000; car would last 5 years and pro¬ 
bably sell- for Rs. 3,000, leaving cost of car for 
5 years at Rs. 6,000, Rs. 1,200 per year or 
Rs. 100 per month. 100 0 0 

Petrol. 

Qosts at Bombay per gallon Rs. 2 and freight to 
Nardana Re. 0-5-0. This will take car 10 
miles. 

Making 2 trips a day, or 40 miles in all costs 
Rs. 9-4. For 30 days in the month Rs. 300 
per month. 300 0 0 

Chauffeur. 

A Bombay man is paid Rs, ftl per month . , 90 0 0 

Tyres and Sundries. 

4 ^tyres cost Rs. 440 and will do 5,000 miles 
30 days at 40 miles per day=1.200 miles per 
month costing Rs. 110 per month . 


110 0 0 
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Sundries and Itepairs. 


Rs. 30 per month 


Rs. A. F. 
30 0 0 


630 0 0 


Grass carried by the Car. 

6 tons per trip or 180 tons in 30 days of the 
month. 

Cost per ton of grass. 

Motor haulage . . . , 3 8 0 
Add —Grossing river by carts . . 0 12 0 

-■— 4 4 0 


Notes Nos. 7 and 8. 

Flow of water in Fiver Tapti. 


January 1923. 


At Poona. 

Interview with staff at the office of the River Gauge sub-division under 
the Superintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Division. 

Records were examined showing measurements of the flow of the river 
Tapti taken at Chinchol daily for many months. The figures of May 1921, 
showing a minimum flow during the dry season, and taken daily during May 
and part of June are given in cusecs (cubic feet of water flowing per second) 
ns follows: — 

14—14—14—14—14—17—17—23—17—17—24—24—15—15—16—16— 
16—22—22—22—21—17—17—14—14—17—17—-20—14—14—14. 

31 Readings average, say, ..17-0 

Number of cubic feet of water per sec. . . . 17-0 

Number of gallons of w-ater per sec.17x61 = 106'25 

This is equal to 9,180,000 gallons per day (9 millions) or 64 million 
gallons per week. 

Note No, 9. 

Analysis of ivater of river Tapti. 

7th January 1922. 

We hereby certify that a sbmple of (Tapti) River Water submitted to us 
for examination on the 3rd January 1922 by R. W. Sindall, Esq., F.S.C., on 
behalf of Messrs. Sitaram & Co., 41, Hnmmum Street, Bombay, has been 
analysed with the following results: — 

Parts per 




100,000. 

Total solids . . 

* 

31-840 

Total solids (after gentle ignition) .... 

29-040 

Oxide of iron and alumina 


0-160 

Lime 


3-577 

Magnesia 

..... 

3-470 

Chlorine .... 

..... 

3-195 

Sulphate .... 


0-480 

Total, alkalinity calculated 

as calcium carbonate . 

23-000 

Total hardness 


10-550 

Permanent hardness 

• • . . • 

mi. 
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Probable Composition. 

Parts per 
100,000. 


Calcium carbonate ....... 6-387 

Magnesium carbonate ...... 7-306 

Sodium chloride ....... 6-265 

Sodium sulphate . . . . . . 0-852 

Sodium carbonate ....... 8-480 

Oxide of iron and alumina.0-160 


R. V. BRIGGS, 

Analyst, 

Calcutta 


Note No. 10. 


Notes on Cost of Production. 


Grass. 

Pei ton of paper. 

Rs. a r. 

Grass delivered to mill site appears to cost about 
Rs. 10 per ton. 

To this must be added cost of baling Rs. 4. 

One ton of paper requires 3 tons of grass at, 
say, Rs. 14.42 0 0 

Chemicals. 

For boiling, assuming 70 per cent, of the caustic- 
soda used is recovered, the chemicals required 
would be . , \ . . . . 16 0 0 

Bleach. 

3 tons grass will yield about 1 ton pulp, and 
requires 14 per cent, bleach. Consumption 
about 3-70 cwt. . . . . ■ . 40 0 0 


Coal. 

3 tons of good coal or 3f tons inferior coal, say, 


3J tons at Rs. 25 . . . . • 87 0 0 

Chemicals and Sundries. 

China clay, alum, rosin, size, etc. . . . 22 0 0 

Labour and Management. 

European supervision and Indian labour 

(Note 12) . 42 0 0 

Repairs and Maintenance, .12 0 0 

Cartage Expenses (Note IS) . ■ ■ ■ 5 0 0 

Taxes, Depreciation, Insurance, etc. , . 35 0 0 


800 0 0 
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Note No. 11. 

Chemicals for boiling the grass. 

The chemicals used are:—(1) recovered soda ash obtained by recovery of 
the black liquors, (2) Pure 58 per cent, alkali purchased to make up losses 
incurred, as probably only 70—75 per cent, can be recovered. (3) Caustic 
lime, with which the recovered ash and alkali are causticised. 

The grasses boiled with 20 per cent, its weight calculated on the' grass. 


lbs. 

This means grasses 3 tons ...... 6,720 

Caustic soda 20 per cent., 12 cwt. ... 1,344 

Of this soda 70 per cent is recovered . . . 941 

Leaving 30 per cent, to be replaced . 403 


To replace 403 lbs. caustic soda we require 530 lbs. alkali. The recovered 
941 lbs. caustic soda is obtained in the form of a crude soda ash containing 
42 per cent, active soda and weight 1,740 lbs. 

The lime required to causticise this crude ash and the alkali will be about 
11 cwt. 

Hence chemicals required for every boiling of 3 tons of grass are: — 

Lime ......... 12 cwt. 

Fresh alkali ........ 5 cwt. 

Note No. 12. 

Labour and Supervision. 


European supervision as under: — 

£ 

1 Superintendent ...... 1,500 

1 Head Papermaker ...... 1,000 

1 Assistant Papermaker ..... 800 

2 Beaterrnen . . ■ . . . 800 

1 Engineer .1,000 

1 Assistant Engineer.600 


Per year £5,700 = Rs. 85,500 


More or less skilled Indian labour equivalent tp 110 English 
labourers, or, say, 250 Indian labourers at Rs. 500 per 
annum ........... 


Per ton of paper 


Rs. 2,10,500 
5,000 tons 


Rs. 42. 


1,25,000 

2,10,500 


Note No. 13. 

Cartage expenses by motor lorry, from. mill to station, etc., 6 miles. 
Basis of calculation, on each trip the car carries 6 tons and runs 12 miles. 
Cost taken at 2 annas per mile per ton. 
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Finished paper from mill to station. 

Rs. 

A. P* 

100 tons of paper at 12 annas .... 

75 

0 0 


Haw materials from station to mill. 



Coal . 

. 350 tons. 



Olay 

. io „ 



Alkali . 

. 25 „ 



Lime 

• 50 „ 



Alum . 

. 25 „ 



and 

Bleach 

. 20 „ 




480 tons at 12 annas per ton 

360 

0 0 


Total cost 

435 

0 0 

Cartage 

costs for paper and raw material to 



station 

per ton of paper .... 

4 

6 0 

Or, say 

Note No. 14. 

5 

0 0 

Capital required for a mill of 100 tons output per weeh. 


Plant and Machinery. 

Preparing room for grasses, etc.") 

Digesters and washers 
Screening plant 

Bleaching plant J. 

Papermaking room 
Soda recovery 

Pumps and sundries, general j 
Steam hoiler plant with superheater, econo¬ 
misers, etc. . 

Electric power plant 


Rs. 


A. P. 


£89,500 = 13,42,500 0 0 


. £12,500 = 1,87,500 0 0 
. £24,500 = 3,67,500 0 0 


Other Items. 

Freight and insurance of machinery . 
Inland freight ..... 
Building and foundations 
Bungalows for staff and labour . 
Purchase of land, say, 60 acres at Rs. 225 
Preliminary expenses .... 
Working capita], say .... 


90,000 0 0 
30,000 0 0 
7,50,000 0 0 
1,20,000 0 0 
13,500 0 0 
90,000 0 0 
4,50,000 0 0 


34,41,000 0 0 


Totai 
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He port by Messrs. Having & Go. (the well-known Paper Mill Engineers of 

England and Sweden). 

56, King sway, London, W.O. 2. 

Tteport on Investigation of samples of grasses from India. 

The samples were received in a large packing case which had evidently 
been opened by the Custom House officials. There were four large bundles 
of grass with no labels tied on. Stuffed into one, however, was found a sheet 
of paper on which was written “ Pavanburi Quality.” Another sheet lying 
quite loose and without any indication as to which sample it referred to 
was marked “ Sidi Quality.” It was, therefore, doubtful as to which was 
which of these two qualities, but as the subsequent investigation showed 
them to be to all intents and purposes the same, from a paper-making point 
of view, the correct differentiation is perhaps immaterial. 

The other samples consisted of 12 small bundles of grass, eight of which 
bore tags with something written on them, presumably in Hindoo. The other 
four being without any mark whatever. 


“Pavanburi Quality.” 

The sample of this grass appears to be fresh and clean. There is, how¬ 
ever, a small quantity of another plant or weed amongst it, having a tough 
wiry stalk which is not easily reduced in the cooking process and this gives 
rise to the bulk of the specks or dirt in the paper. 

Working in the manufacturing settle it would be difficult to remove the 
weed from the grass before cooking, but it could easily be eliminated from 
the pulp by efficient coarse screens. 

With this exception, the grass was found to he easily reduced both by the 
“ Sulphite ” and the “ Soda ” processes, the former to produce a strong 
pulp suitable for wrapping papers and the latter an easy bleaching quality 
for making news-print, or even better class paper. 

Sulphate Process Trial. 

By the Sulphate process a good pulp was produced by treating the material 
two and a half hours at a gauge pressure of 45 lbs. per square inch with a 
cooking liquor containing alkalies (caustic soda and sodium sulphide) equal 
to 12 parts of Na 2 0 per 100 parts of the air-dry weights of raw material. 

The Yield of air-dry unscreened pulp obtained amounted to about 57 
per cent, of the weight of the raw material. This is, of course', the grass 
“ Yield ” including as it does the weed mentioned above and some other 
“ Dirt” which would he removed by screening. 

Soda Process Trial. 

For the trial “ cook ” by the soda process to produce an easy bleaching 
pulp, the grass was carefully picked over and. as much as possible of the weed 
removed before cooking. The clean picked grass was then subjected to treat¬ 
ment for four hours at a gauge pressure of 45 to 50 lbs. per square inch, with 
a cooking liquor containing caustic soda in the proportion of 13'3 parts of 
Na 2 0 per 100 raw material. This produced a pulp which, after being well' 
washed, bleached to a fair colour with 4 per cent, of its air-dry weight of 
chlorine (or, say, 11 per cent, of bleaching powder). 

The Yield of air-dry unbleached pulp amounted to about 53 per cent, of 
the weight of raw material. 

The fibre of this grass is quite good for paper-making purposes and papers 
ranging from fairly strong -wrappers to fine printings could be produced from 

it. 
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“ Sidi ” Quality. 

The above remarks concerning the “ Pavanburi Quality ” samples of grass 
apply also to the “ Sidi ” quality, the weed occurring therein being about 
the same in proportion. 


Sulphate Process Trial. 

The same conditions as noted above for the Pavanburi quality were 
observed in this trial except that the treatment under pressure was continued 
for three hours instead of two and a half hours. 

The Yield of air-dry pulp obtained was 68 per cent, of the weight of grass 
treated. 


Soda Process Trial. 

In this the pressure was raised to 65 Ihs. per square inch during the last 
half hour of the cook, otherwise the conditions were the same as noted above 
for the Pavanburi quality “ Soda !l cook. The resulting pulp was rather 
softer than that from the Pavanburi and bleached with about 9 per cent, 
of bleaching powder. 

The yield of unbleached air-dry pulp amounted to 50 per cent, of the 
raw material. 

The Fibre of this grass is practically the same as the Pavanburi quality 
and can be used to produce the same classes of paper. 


Eight Species marked in “ Hindoo.” 

These are more or less different from each other, some being fine and soft 
and others somewhat coarse and hard. 

As there was barely sufficient to treat each kind separately a mixture of 
equal quantities from each kind was taken. 

In view of the hard and tough nature of some of the species it was deemed 
advisable to increase the quantities of alkalies used and also to cook at a 
higher pressure. The mixture of grasses was therefore treated for three and 
a half hours at a gauge pressure of 60 lbs, per square inch with a liquor 
containing active alkalies equal to 14 per cent, of Na 2 0 on the weight of the 
raw material taken. 

The grass Yield of the air-dry pulp from this trial amounted to 48 per 
cent, of the dry grass. 

The Fibre is good and the pulp suitable for making wrapping paper. 

It may he pointed out that by treating the softer and the harder qualities 
of the grasses separately, subjecting the former to a milder and the latter to 
a more drastic treatment a cleaner class of pulp and paper would be produced. 

The lower Yield from this trial is probably due to the softer kinds of grass 
being overcooked by the more drastic treatment necessary to reduce the 
harder species. 

Samples of the pulp and the paper made from these various grasses are 
attached and whqji examining them it should be borne in mind that they 
are only hand made on a laboratory scale and are not intended to represent 
any particular class of paper, but simply to illustrate the quality and nature 
of the fibre. Further, when working on a manufacturing scale the bulk of 
the dirt appearing in these hand-made samples would be eliminated by efficient 
screening apparatus, etc. 

From the foregoing it follows, that all these kinds of grasses are quite 
suitable for paper-making material and the Pavanburi and Sidi qualities are 
of special value, as, with the exception of the strongest kinds of “ Kraft ” 
papers, almost any class of paper may. be produced from them. The establish¬ 
ment of a paper mill to exploit them should therefore prove a profitable and 
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sound scheme, provided the raw material can be obtained at a low price and 
production cost is not too high. 

BOVING & CO. 

Note. —Messrs. Boving & Co. are one of the largest paper mill machinery 
manufacturers of Sweden and have erected about a dozen paper mills in 
Japan. 

AGREEMENT 

'Between the Secretary of State for India and Messrs. Kamat and Sons re¬ 
garding concessions for a Paper Manufacturing Scheme in West Khandeth 
District. 

12th November 1923. 

This AGREEMENT made the day of one thousand nine 

hundred and twenty between the Secretary of State for India in 

Council (hereinafter referred to as “ Secretary of State,” which expression 
shall, unless excluded by, or repugnant to, the context, include his successors 
in Office and assigns) of the one part, and Messrs. Kamat and Sons, a firm 
consisting of the following partners, namely, (1) Mr. Balkrishna Sitaram 
Kamat and (2) Mr. Anantrao Balkrishna Kamat of Ganeshkhind Road, 
Poona,, having its office at 4f, Hummum Street, Fort, Bombay (hereinafter 
referred to as " The Firm,” which expression shall include any future partner 
or partners of the said Firm and the survivor or survivors of them, their 
executors, administrators, and assigns, unless such interpretation shall be 
excluded by or be repugnant to the context) of the other part. 

WHEREAS the Firm has applied to the Government of Bombay for certain 
concessions hereinafter mentioned in connection with the erection of a Paper 
Mill in the District of West Khandesh and the Government of Bombay has 
agreed to grant such concessions on the conditions hereinafter set forth; 

2. Now this Indenture witnesseth that in consideration of the royalties, 
covenants and conditions hereinafter reserved and contained and on the part 
of the Firm to be respectively paid, performed and observed, the Secretary 
of State doth hereby grant to the Firm such concessions as are herein con¬ 
tained. And it is hereby agreed by and between the parties hereto as 
follows, that is to say: — 

(1) The Secretary of.State shall reserve 25,000 (Twenty-five Thousand) 

acres of Forest land (hereinafter referred to as the “ Allotted 
Area ”) in the North Khandesh Forest Division for the supply 
of grass for the Firm. In reserving such land for the Firm the 
Secretary of State shall as far as possible meet the wishes of the 
Firm in the allocation of plots but no land shall be reserved 
within four miles on either side of the Bomb&y-Agra Road or 
within a radius of two miles of any existing cattle padav. 

(2) The Secretary of State shall allow the Firm to pump water from 

the River Tapti at for the manufacture of paper 

and other auxiliary and subsidiary processes and works carried 
on there in connection with such manufacture and for the 
workers housed or employed by the Firm, on payment of a 
Royalty of Rs. 100 (One Hundred) per annum. Such royalty 
shall be subject to revision after 30 years; but any increase in 
the rate thereof at each such revision shall not exceed 100 per 
cent. . Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to guarantee to 
the Firm any specific supply of water and the Secretary of State 
will not be responsible for any deficiency in the supply of water 
that may occur owing to the projected Irrigation works at Hatnur 
and .Susti or any other irrigation project that may hereafter be 
undertaken by Government or from any other cause whatever; 
provided, however, that in carrying out any such irrigation works 
Government will, as far as possible, give due consideration to the 
reasonable requirements of the Firm, but the decision of Govern¬ 
ment as to what is due consideration shall he final. 
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(3) At the discretion of the Conservator of Forests, Central Circle 
(hereinafter called “ The Conservator”), the Firm may he allowed 
to cut grass in forest outside the allotted area on the same terms 
as in the allotted area. 

3, And the Firm hereby agrees to make the following payments and to 
perform and observe the following conditions and covenants, namely : — 

(1) The Firm shall pay to the Secretary of State at the Office of the 
Collector of • or at such other place as the Secre* 

tary of State may direct in each year within 60 days of the date 
on which the Company’s accounts are made up under the Com¬ 
panies’ Act in each year a Royalty calculated as follows: — 

To the cost of production in each year shall be added ten per 
cent, of the paid up capital entitled to dividend in the year and 
40 per cent, of the difference between the amount thus calculated 
and the total receipts on the revenue side of the account shall 
be Royalty for that year. 

Note .—The expression “ cost of production ” shall include col¬ 
lecting costs, manufacturing costs, selling charges, administrative 
expenses inclusive of the commission of the Managing Agents- 
of a Company to which these concessions may be assigned by 
the Firm, not exceeding 10 per cent, of the gross profits, interest 
on borrowed money, and depreciation on the scale allowed by the 
Income-Tax Authorities for Paper Mills but shall not include 
income-tax on profits. The certificate of a Firm of Accountants 
approve ! by the Secretary of State as to the amount of Royalty 
payable in any year will be accepted by the Secretary of State 
as final. 

(2) The Board of Management of the Firm shall include one member 

nominated by the Secretary of State and the partnership deed of 
the Firm shall make due provision for such nomination. 

(3) The Firm shall not disturb any existing or future rights of indivi¬ 

duals or communities and the decision of the Secretary of State 
as to what constitutes a disturbance of such rights shall be final. 

(4) Except with the previous permission in writing of the Divisional 

Forest Officer, West Khandesh (hereinafter referred to as “ the 
Divisional Forest Officer ”), the Firm, its agents or servants 
shall not sell to the public grass cut in or outside the allotted 
area. 

(5) The Firm shall not, without the written permission of the Divisional 

Forest Officer, employ in any of its operations any in-forest 
settlers. 

(6) The Firm shall not conduct any operations in the allotted area 

which in the opinion of the Conservator are likely to interfere 
with the protection or working of the forest. Nothing herein 
contained shall apply to the cutting, collecting, baling, pressing 
and removing of grass. 

(7) The Finn, its servants and agents shall not allow any fire within 

the allotted area except at such places and under such restric¬ 
tions as are prescribed by the Conservator. The Firm, its ser¬ 
vants and agents shall abstain from felling, lopping, injuring or 
permitting to be felled, lopped or injured by any person, any 
tree, or other forest growth other than grass within the bound¬ 
aries of the allotted area. 

(8) On the demand of the Collector of West Khandesh the Firm shall 

throw open to grazing the allotted area or any portion of it 
after grass-cutting operations for the season in such allotted 
area or portion thereof have been completed. 

ft) The Firm shall make arrangements for the disposal of the effluent 
from the paper factory to the satisfaction of Government. 
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{10) The Firm shall not use Motor lorries, tractors, or similar heavy 
vehicles for the transport of grass, paper or other materials without 
the previous permission of the Collector of West Khandesh. In 
case the decision of the Collector as to what is a heavy vehicle 
is disputed by the Firm the decision of Government thereon shall 
be final. 

<11) If the Firm commits a breach of any of the conditions of this 
agreement it shall be liable to pay to the Secretary of State a 
penalty of Rs. 100 (one hundred) or such smaller sum as may he 
determined by the Divisional Forest Officer for each individual 
breach of the conditions. And in the event of the Firm com¬ 
mitting a breach of any of the conditions 1 and 4 of this agree¬ 
ment the Secretary of State shall be at liberty to cancel the 
concessions hereby granted and the Firm shall not be entitled 
to any compensation for any loss caused by reason of such an- 
cellation. 

4. Provided always and it is hereby further agreed and declared that 
save as otherwise herein provided the concession hereby granted to the Firm 
-will remain in force for a period of 30 years from the date of the execution 
•of these presents. On the expiration of the said period of 30 years the 
•concessions may be renewed for a second term of 30 years on such conditions 
regarding royalty, etc., and subject to the provisions of clause 2 (2) as may 
then be agreed upon between the parties hereto or in default of such agree¬ 
ment the royalty shall continue to be paid on the same basis as is provided 
in clause 3 (1) of this agreement. 

5. Provided further that— 

(1) This agreement may be cancelled at any time after three years 
from the date of execution of these presents if the Secretary of 
State considers that the work done by the Firm has been insuffi¬ 
cient towards establishing a paper-pulp or paper industry and 
the decision of the Government of Bombay as to whether the 
work done by the Firm is sufficient or insufficient for the pur¬ 
pose of this clause shall be final. 

<(2) The Firm shall be at liberty to assign the benefits and liabilities 
of the Firm under this agreement including the option of 
renewal referred to in clause 4 hereinbefore mentioned with the 
consent in writing of the Secretary of State provided that in 
the case of such assignment being made to a Joint Stock Com¬ 
pany the Secretary of State shall have a right to nominate one 
Director on the Board of Directors of such Company and the 
Articles of Association of such Company shall make due provi¬ 
sion for the exercise of that right by the Secretary of State. 
The Firm or any Company to which the said concessions and 
the benefit of this agreement may be granted may also with the 
consent of the Secretary of State in writing assign the same 
to any person or persons, Finn or Company. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF 

'Conservator of Forests, Central Circle, hath by the order of the Government 
• of Bombay set his hand and the seal of his office for and on behalf of the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India in Council and 

and partners of the said Firm have 

hereunto set their hands the day and year first above written. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by 

Conservator of Forests, Central 
Circle, in the presence of— 

Signed by the above-named partners 
ol Messrs. Kamat and Sons in the pre¬ 
sence of— 
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Statement II.—Supplementary Statement received from Messrs. Kamat and 
Sons , dated Pth October 192i. 

With reference to Mr. Ginwala’s question to our Mr. Kamat about the 
original estimate for plant and machinery for paper making as compared 
with the revised estimate on page 18 of our booklet we give below the follow¬ 
ing figures for the corresponding items as submitted to us by Mr, Sindall in 
the'beginning of 1922: — 


riant and Machinery. 

Rs 

Preparing room for grasses, etc. 

1,00,650 

Digesters and washers . . 

3,30,000 

Screening plant ...... 

86,100 

Bleaching plant. 

1,02,900 

Papermaking room ..... 

9,67,500 

Soda recovery . 

3,48,000 

Pumps and sundries ..... 

1,35,000 

Total 

. 20,70,150 


We may mention that in 1922 we were not in direct communication with 
Messrs. Boving & Co., Machinery Manufacturers, 

2. (a) With reference to the President’s querry as to how much is the cost of 
coal and how much is the freight in our estimated cost of production of 
Rs, 87 for 3| tons of coal, we understand oil enquiry that the freight for 
coal from Jheria coalfields to station Nardana which is about 5 miles from 
the proposed factory is Rs, 13 per ton, i.e., Rs. 45-8. 

(b) The freight for chemicals from Bombay to Dhulia is Rs. 1-5-9 per maund 
or Rs. 36-11-3 per ton. 

(c) As for freight on Finished Paper we gather that it will be Rs. 15-12-0 
per ton from Dhulia (West Khandesh) to Bombay as against Rs. 57 by 
others for their finished product from Calcutta to Bombay. 

3, With reference to the comparative analysis of figures contained in 
Form II and Form III on page 333 of your Blue Book given by the Indian 
Paper Pulp Company which Mr. Ginwala wanted w'e are inclined to think 
that unless we submit to our expert advisers in London the said figures in 
Forms II and III we should submit to you no deduction® further of our own. 
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MESSRS. KAMAT AND SONS. 


B,—Obai,. 


Evidence of Mr. B. S. KAMAT, .recorded at Bombay on Tuesday, 
the 16th September 1924. 

President. —We had better begin ljy settling u preliminary question. All 
our questions must necessarily be based on the pamphlet that you were good 
enough to send us. You have marked it confidential, and we must have your 
permission before we ask any questions about it in public. 

Mr. Kamat. —Although it w as marked confidential, it was confidential only 
at one stage of our investigations. I have no objection now to make the con¬ 
tents of this public. If I wish to keep certain particulars secret, I shall tell 
you, but the general outline of the pamphlet need no longer be confidential 
and can be published. 

Mr. G'mwala. —Have you got any technical adviser just now? 

Mr. Kamat. —Not a Standing Counsel, so to say, but we have Messrs, 
Boving & Co.’s representative, Mr. Sundgren, in Calcutta, whom we consult 
in this country, and for any other advice we refer to Mr, Sindall of Messrs. 
Sindall & Bacon or Messrs. Boving & Co., London. 

President. —The first point I would like to ask you is about these grasses 
which you have mentioned that grow in the area in which you are interested. 
I gather that there are about six different kinds of grasses that grow there, 
and that you are satisfied by the tests made that they are suitable for making 
paper. I gather also from what w! were told tv Mr. Pearson that they grow 
so intermixed that it would not he commercially possible to separate out the 
different kinds for paper-making purposes? 

Mr. Kamat. —We have selected 5 or 6 species of grasses in the West 
Kharulesb district. Although it is true that, in the growth of these grasses, 
there is no clear-cut division in the forest, still we think that it is possible to 
sort out some of these grasses. For instance, certain grasses grow in the 
depressed portions of the forest and other binds grow in the ridges and higher 
portions of the Satpura mountains. Secondly, even assuming that it is not 
possible to sort out these grasses in the fields, we have ascertained both 
from Messrs. Boving & Co. and from Mr. Sindall that it is possible by means 
■of mechanical screens to separate the undesirable weeds in the process of 
manufacture. 

President. —That is a separate matter. I was not referring now to what 
for your purpose would he weeds, that is to say, the materials you definitely 
don’t want to use. Out of half a dozen different kinds of grasses, all 
of which are suitable for paper-making, Mr. Pearson, who knows thei area 
well, told us quite definitely at Oehra Dun that it -would not be possible 
to separate these. I will read to you the remarks he makes about them. 
J ‘ The grass is fairly abundant but is mixed with several species, so that 
there is no possibility of getting any one kind of grass. You would have to 
take the grass as it came to hand, and that resolves itself into the question 
whether such mixed grass is suitable for paper-making.” I am not suggest¬ 
ing just now that you could not get rid of weeds, but that your paper-making 
materials in this area would have to be a mixture of different kinds of 
grass. 

Mr. Kamat. —From what we have seen at the actual site our own opinion 
is that, with special labour, it is possible to cut the different grasses separ¬ 
ately in the forest. It only means a little extra labour in collecting different 
lots. 
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President. —It might add appreciably to the cost of the grass. If you 
want to get only particular kinds, it may mean extra cost in various ways. 
You may have to collect over a wider area, and even supposing that certain 
kinds of grass are grown in particular areas, there might he still two or three 
different kinds. 

Mr. Kamat—Pavane and Pavanburi are well known even to the un¬ 
skilled labour. It is only a question of a little extra cost in the matter of 
collection, and I don’t think that it would he an insuperable difficulty in the 
field. 

President .—I attach personally great weight to what Mr. Pearson told- 
us. Have you ever made any practical experiments on the separate collec¬ 
tion of a particular kind of grass? 

Mr. Kamat. —The actual test has not been made, but we are satisfied. As 
against the opinion of Mr. Pearson, there is the opinion of Mr. Sindall and 
Messrs. Boving & Co., who say that all these kinds of grasses are quite suit¬ 
able for paper-making and the Pavanburi and Sidi qualities are of special 
value. 

President. —I am not questioning that statement at all just now. I am' 
assuming that all these different kinds of grass are suitable materials. The 
only point I am trying to clear up is that it may not he possible to 
collect your grass in such a way that you can get just one kind at a time, 

I don’t think that the paragraph to which you refer has any hearing 
on this question. 

Mr. Kamat. —Our own point of view is this. It may not he possible 
without extra cost to collect one kind of grass in bulk, hut even supposing 
two or three kinds are mixed up together, still a good medium class of paper 
can be made by that mixture. So, the difficulty about collecting one kind of 
grass is not insuperable. 

President. —You had a number of laboratory tests made in England with, 
the various grasses sent from here. "Were they made with the mixture or 
were they made separately on each kind of grass? 

Mr. Kamat. —In the case of Messrs. Boving & Co.’s tests, unfortunately 
owing to the Customs office people having mixed up the various samples, sent 
from here willingly or unwillingly, they made tests of the mixture and the 
results were satisfactory. 

President. —You are referring to their report of 1922, but as I read that 
report, it spoke first of all of the Pavanburi quality and secondly of the 
Sidi quality. Then there was some mixture; finally there were 8 species. 
They made a mixture of equal quantities from each kind. When they made 
this test they found that there was difficulty about it, because the amount of 
chemicals suitable for one grass was not suitable for others. The result was 
not satisfactory, at least not fully satisfactory, from the point of view of 
making better qualities of paper. 

Mr. Kamat. —They had to try one particular kind with extra pressure, I 
mean, the harder kind of grass. In spite of that the general result which 
they have reported is satisfactory. 

President. —They say that the pulp is suitable for making wrapping 
paper and the next sentence runs as follows:—“It may he pointed out that, 
by treating the softer and the harder qualities of the grasses separately, sub¬ 
jecting the former to a milder and the latter to a more drastic treatment, a 
cleaner class of pulp and paper would be produced.” That shows that a cer¬ 
tain amount of separation is necessary to be able to produce printing paper, 
for instance, 

Mr. Kamat.—We admit that a certain amount of separation would be 
necessary. 

President— I gather that you have not made any practical experiments 
to ascertain what the cost would be of collecting grasses separately in the- 
field? 
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Mr. Kamat. —That has not been done so far for this reason. As I 
explained, in the first place, even supposing a clear-cut division and separ¬ 
ation is necessary, it is not possible to sort out these different things in the 
forest to a nicety; and secondly we thought, and we do think, supposing the 
mixture is inevitable, it would not be an insuperable difficulty. That is why 
we have not made a separate test. 

President. —Clearly is it not necessary? 

Mr. Kamat. —It is desirable but not quite necessary. 

President. —For floating companies, is it not desirable to have practical 
tests made to ascertain what kind of pulp can be made from a mixture of 
grasses ? 

Mr. Kamat. —Another difficulty was that the demonstration plant at 
Dehra Dun was not ready till recently or in working order. It was only in 
May last that Mr. Pearson wrote to us to send two tons for a semi-commer¬ 
cial test, and we have promised to send him a large quantity of grass as soon 
us this year’s crops...are ready. 

President. —You intend to do that? 

Mr. Kamat. —Yes, certainly. 

President. —Now that this experimental plant has been provided by Gov¬ 
ernment, it is desirable to make as much use of it as you can. 

Mr. Kamat. —Quite so. If the plant had been running then, ive would 
■have sent two or three tons of grass willingly to Dehra Dun. 

President.— Then, it is impossible at this stage to iorm any decided 
opinion one way or the other about the point I was referring to. The most 
important thing is to realise that it can only be decided by practical experi¬ 
ence and that experiments are necessary. The two points are, (a) whether 
you can cut the grass in such a way that you can get different kinds separ¬ 
ately, and if so at what cost, and, (b) what sort of pulp can be made out of 
the mixture? 

Mr. Kamat. —For 100 per cent, satisfaction perhaps these tests would be 
necessary. 

President. —A prospective shareholder would like to know whether such 
tests had been made. 

Mr. Kamat. —It must be remembered that these investigations are pre¬ 
liminary investigations. This pamphlet is not a prospectus. We have not 
yet come before the public. We are in the interim stage. We have already 
promised Mr. Pearson to send two tons of grass as soon as the crops are cut 
in October. 

President. —There are several points I would like to ask you in connection 
with the estimate of cost of production, given by Mr. Sindall. First of all, 
the cost of grass delivered at the mill has different elements in it. If 
delivered loose, it would apparently be Us. 10 a ton and the baling would 
cost about Rs. 4 a ton. That I gather is how Bs. 14 is arrived at? 

Mr. Kamat. —Quite correct. 

President. —This sum of Rs. 10 includes the cutting and the cartage—by 
motor apparently? 

Mr. Kamat. —Yes. 

President. —The cost of cutting, building and delivery to depot would 
- cost only Rs. 4-12-0. That seems a very low figure. I have no practical 
experience of that, but it certainly looks low. After all, it is not quite clear 
from the pamphlet what exactly this estimate is based on. It is merely 
headed as “ Interview with man-in-charge of Cattle Farm at Depot Sangavi.” 
He may be a very experienced man and may be in the habit of buying grass 
at that rate, blit one would like to know a little more about it. 

Mr. Kamat, —This cutting and bundling is a process which is kno\vn to 
almost every man m the street in the West Khandesh district. Every year 
grasses are cut and prices are by no means a secret to the man in charge 
of the cattle farm. Our estimate is based on enquiries made both from the 
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man in charge of the cattle farm, and from men who know generally in the 
localit 3 r the prices? of grass after the crops are cut. 

President. —I am prepared to believe that conditions are favourable in 
that area for collecting grass and Mr. Pearson has, I think, supported that. 
Still, it is a low figure. One has frequently seen that estimates made before 
a factory is established are apt to prove under-estimates after it has been 
established. 

Mr. Kamat. —I recognise that estimates of factories are^ likely to be thrown 
out when in actual practice unforeseen difficulties arise. 

President. —As a result of the increased demand one would expect a ten¬ 
dency for the rates to go up. Of course if labour is abundant, the increased 
demand might he absorbed without affecting the rates, but very often it is 
the other way. If there is more competition for the total labour available, 
the rate goes up. 

Mr. Kamat. —We have tried to prevent that by means of the concession 
from the Bombay Government about the grass. In our scheme the special 
advantage which we have got is that we shall not be at the mercy of a 
contractor or a supplier of grass. Up to a certain stage, the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment are not going to charge us any royalty, and the rates won’t go up. 

President. —That is to say, unless you are making good profits, there 
won’t be any royalty? 

Mr. Kamat. —Quite so. 

President. —I think that the royalty conditions are that the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment take 40 per cent, of your profits after you have paid 10 per cent, on 
the share capital. It is not exactly after you have paid 10 per cent. After 
setting aside what is sufficient to pay 10 per cent, they take 40 per cent, of 
the balance. 

Mr. Kamat. —Until the shareholders make 10 per cent, on the paid up 
capital, we shall get the grass practically free from royalty from the forest, 
if ter 10 per cent, profits are made, Government will take 40 per cent. 

President. —I quite understand that it is an advantage. I see another 
item here “Tax on same per cart, each As. 4 or per ton As. 6.” What is 
that ? 

Mr. Kamat. —It won’t apply now. We were taking that as a probable 
cost to us at an earlier stage of our investigations. Ordinarily Government 
charged royalty at the rate of four annas a cart. In view of the fact that 
Government will take 40 per cent, of the profits after setting aside 
what is sufficient to pay a 10 per cent, dividend, this thing has been done away 
with. Government are not entitled to this four annas a cart now. 

President. —The rate that you have taken in this estimate is the ordinary 
rate that is being paid at present, is that it? 

Mr. Kamat. —Yes. 

President. —People who get grass have got to pay this amount of royalty 
now? 

Mr. Kamat. —This estimate was prepared after making careful enquiries on 
the spot along with Mr. Sindall. 

President. —What I was rather getting at is whether the estimate is in 
accordance w ith current rates or a little above current rates ? Have you 
made any allowance to be on the safe side, or is it approximately what 
is paid at present? 

Mr, Kamat. —If at all we have been liberal; we have over-estimated our 
costs rather than under-estimated. 

President. —Of the Bs. 10, just about half is the cartage? 

Mr. Kamat. —There is one little point which has a hearing on the cost of 
Rs. 10 for the grass. During the war time Government were selling their 
grass from this area at a price not higher than Rs. 12 when prices were very 
high. 

President. —Is that mentioned in your pamphlet? 
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Mr. Kamat. Yes, on page 9. 

President .—That is Rs. 12 per 1,000 lbs. It comes to Rs. 26 or 27 a ton- 
It does not support the figure of Rs. 10 a ton. 

Mr. Kamat. —(After again looking into the figures). No, it does not. 
It has no bearing on that. This item is something else. 

President, —This estimate on page 7—is it an' estimate of what it would 
cost you if you carted it or what ? Before I ask that I am not sure I have 
got it clearly in my head- First of all, I take it that the grass will be brought 
by coolies to the depot in the forest? 

Mr. Kamat. —Yes. 

President. —Then, I see “ Cartage from depot to river, and crossing river, 
etc.” How far is the depot from the river? 

Mr. Kamat. —About 20 miles. 

President. —Will that be by cart or motor lorry? 

Mr. Kamat .—By motor lorry. 

President.— Is the rate of Rs. 6-4-0 based on the assumption that the 
grass is coming in carts, or on the assumption that it is coming in the motor 
lorry? 

Mr. Kamat .—When we say As. 12, it is per cart. Later on when we 
speak of cost of grass delivered to mill, it is by.motor lorry, that is to say, 
from the depot to the river. 

President. —As regards the cost of motor transport, in one place you give 
Rs. 5-4-0 and in another place (page 11) only Rs. 4-4-0. Is it the crossing of 
the river by carts that makes the difference? 

Mr. Kamat .—It is perfectly right. Rs. 4-4-0 is the cost of taking it by 
trolley to the other side of the river and then there is boat for crossing the 
river. Including this it comes to Rs. o-4-O. 

President .—Then the motor car will not cross the river but will remain 
permanently on the other side. This estimate of the cost of motor transport 
seems low. I am not an expert in this matter, but still we all of us know 
something about motor now-a-days. The estimate seems to me a little san¬ 
guine. Sly motor always costs a good deal more than I think it ought 
to. 

Mr. Kamat .—In which particular item? 

President ,—Do you think it safe, for example, to assume that a car is going: 
to last for five years? It will have to be a Ford lorry or something of that 
sort. 

Mr. Kamat .—Yes. 

President. —I do not know what the road is like which it will have to 
traverse. 

Mr. Kamat .—The roads are fairly good roads. Even assuming that 
instead of five years the life of the’car is a little less, we shall not be thrown 
out in the estimate to a very great extent. It will not make a substantial 
difference. Moreover eventually I might tell you we would not depend on 
motor transport. If we were given a start for, say, four or five years, at the 
end of that period we wish to have our own tram siding hut that is, of 
course, a later development which we need not take into account to-day. 

President. —But one does not know what that would cost. You know that 
if some important part of the car comes out, that may land you in different 
ways (1) the cost of repairs may go up and (2), the car may go out of com¬ 
mission for some time. 

Mr. Kamat .—It won’t make such a tremendous difference as to make 
the whole of this proposition quite an unsound one. 

President .—I shall compare some of your other figures with the figures 
obtained from the Bengal and Titaghur Mills. I am not going to compare 
the cost of raw materials because, as you know, these mills bring their raw 
materials from considerable distances and the two things are not comparable. 
The cost of your grass ought to be infinitely cheaper than some of their 
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grass which is coming from some 900 miles away. Obviously there cannot 
-be any comparison on that basis, but take your auxiliary raw materials. 
That will include: 

Its. 

Chemicals for boiling , ..... 15 

Bleaching Powder ■ • • • • • .40 

Other Chemicals . .22 

The total comes to.77 


Sir. Kamat. —Yes. 

'President. —The actual figure of the Bengal Mills in 1923 for “ auxiliary 
raw materials ” which practically covers that was Rs. 112 per ton of paper, and 
in the case of Titaghur Rs, 93, so that if you are able to beep down your 
expenditure on an item of that kind to Rs. 77 per ton of paper you will be 
doing very well. 

Mr. Kamat. —I think Mr. Sindall is recognised as an authority on the 
chemical side of paper manufacture and we are depending on Mr. Sindall 
for this. 

President. —The experts inake an estimate and tell you what you ought 
to he able to do, but the manufacturer is apt^to find that he cannot do what 
he ought to be able to do, and the estimate goes wrong. 

Mr. Kamat. —We quite appreciate that, and that is why we have allowed 
for a little bit of margin as well. 

President. —But you are cutting things a little fine, I think. 

Mr. Kamat. —I am quite aware that we cannot depend so blindly on 
the opinion of the so-called experts but we have a margin of safety. When 
Mr. Sindall has brought the works cost to Rs. 300 per ton I am sure, con¬ 
sidering the high manufacturing cost of Titaghur or the Bengal Mill, we 
have ample margin for a liberal addition to this Rs. 77. I would make it 1 , say, 
Rs. 87. 

President. —In the estimate of Rs. 300, not only-works costs are included 
but also depreciation? 

Mr. Kamat. —We have included part of the overhead charges. 

President. —If you could manufacture paper for Rs, 300 a ton, there would 
be no need for protection at all. 

Mr. Kamat. —What I mean is, even supposing that Rs. 300 is an estimate 
which is likely to go wrong, we are prepared to add, say, Rs. 20 more as an 
.addition to the works costs. Still we shall be within- a reasonable figure, by 
comparison. 

President. —There is another point. Do you think you can. make paper 
exclusively from grass without using any other raw material, or you would 
have to use a certain amount of chemical pulp? 

Mr, Kamat. —Probably a certain amount of chemical pulp from England 
might be found necessary, although as advised by Mr. Sindall we can depend 
on this grass alone. 

President. —I think, at any rate, for the production of certain kinds of 
paper we have been definitely told by the grass paper manufacturers—the 
Lucknow Mills and the Bengal and Titaghur Paper Mills—that you cannot 
get on without a certain amount of chemical wood pulp. But no provision 
has been made for that in your estimate, 

Mr. Kamat. —No. 

President. —That pulp would be a good deal more expensive than pulp made 
from grass, and that of itself would tend to put up your estimate a bit. 

Mr. Kamat. —According to Mr. Sindall’s first report, paper could be made 
out of grass alone. It would be also desirable in certain circumstances to 
add 10 per cent, of chemical wood pulp. 
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President .— The paper mills on tlie other side of India have been using: 
a much higher proportion of wood pulp than that. They now expect there 
will be a reduction in the consumption of wood pulp, which may be due to¬ 
other causes. Indeed they have already come down in their consumption of 
wood pulp. Still in the case of the Bengal Paper Mills and Titaghur Mills 
it is a formidable item. In the ease of the Bengal Paper Mill purchased 
pulp was casting them Rs. 100 per ton of finished paper, and in the ease of 
Titaghur Rs. 106. Supposing you were using only half the quantities that 
would still be Rs. 50 a ton. You will be able, it is true, to cut something of 
the cost of grass, but as the total cost of the grass is only Rs. 42 per ton of 
paper that would probably mean you would probably cut only Rs. 10 or 12 
out of grass, and you will have to put on another Rs. 50 for the purchased 
pulp. 

Mr. Earn at. —I would not tie myself down to Rs. 50. 

President. —I do not suggest that you should, I am only arriving at 
Rs. 50 in this way. The Bengal and Titaghur Mills are spending roughly 
Rs. 100, and, assuming that they are using twice as much as they need use, it 
would still be Rs. 50. 

Mr. Kamat. —Even with that addition and subtraction in our cost of 
grass we shall never require Rs. 250 as the Bengal Paper Mill requires for 
these raw materials, both put together. 

President. —It is not likely that you will, as you are getting your grass 
close at hand. You have an advantage in that, I fully admit. Taking 
another point, the cost of labour, you put down, I think, for labour including 
supervision Rs. 42 a ton. 

Mr. Kamat. —Including English supervision and Indian labour. 

President. —Your figure is Rs. 42 a ton. For the Bengal Mill in 1928 it 
is Rs. 70 not including European supervision, and for Titaghur it was 
Rs. 77. It is very fortunate if you can keep down to Rs. 42. 

Mr. Kamat. —TTere again we depend for our estimate on the advice of 
Mr. Sindall. For a factory with an output of 5,000 tons we are advised to 
have 250 Indian labourers and that this staff of English supervision will be 
quite ample. 

President. —There again the expert’s estimate has got to be cheeked by 
what other people have found possible. Let us take the Lucknow Paper 
Mills, who are employing much less European supervision, and see what their 
figure is. For 1914 their figure for labour and establishment is Rs. 43 per ton 
of paper, and for the last three years Rs. 104, 118 and 131, so that they 
have not found it possible at-any rate to get down to anything like R.s. 42 
a ton. 

Mr. Kamat. —Unless one knows the local circumstances and the efficiency 
of the management in their case it is difficult to say if they are over-employ¬ 
ing labourers or we are under-estimating. 

President. —I do not suggest that the Board will come fo any sort o» 
finding about that, but it is a point to be realised that Rs. 42 a to* for 
labour certainly seems to be low. 

Mr. Kamat. —As I say, in the absence of actual experience it would be- 
difficult to say to Mr. Sindall that he is deliberately under-estimating. 

President — 1 am not suggesting that for a moment. All I am suggesting 
is that his estimate may be subject to the same tinge of sanguineness which, 
undoubtedly attends these estimates. 

Mr. Kamat. —Here again I might repeat the same remark. Supposing. 
Mr. Sindall has unwittingly under-estimated, still we have a great margin 
as compared with other mills, as between their cost of production and our 
present estimated cost. 

President. —That may be. There is one point to be taken into account on 
this side. You are undoubtedly getting your grass much cheaper, bur. von 
will get your coal much dearer. 

Mr. Kamat. —We know we are at a disadvantage. 
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President —Whan you require only 3 tons of grass for a ton of paper, it 
is very important to ascertain what quantity of coal has got to be used. 
Mr Sindall’s figure is 3£ tons of coal to a ton of paper: Titaghur say that 
they use 5 to 5£ tons, and the India Paper Pulp Company use a smaller amount. 

Mr. Kamat. —Have they the latest type of machinery P 

President. —I have not said much about them because they are making 
use of bamboos, but they have thoroughly up-to-date machinery though some 
of it is of different type. 

Mr. Ginwala. —After the pulp has been manufactured, the process is the 
same in both, is it not? I do not think there is very much difference 
between the cost of manufacture whether you use bamboo or grass. There 
seems to be some difference here and there, but not after the pulp stage. 

Mr. Kamat. —Not materially. 

President. —Anyway we shall look up that point. You take Its. 87 for 
34 tons of coal, I wonder if you could divide that between the cost of coal 
at the mines and the freight. It is not stated in the pamphlet, and one does 
not know' what figure the author was taking. I imagine the freight on the 
coal might he as much as Rs. 10 a ton. 

Mr. Kamat—'We have taken the ordinary market prices including freight, 
and when w© estimated this thing it was about Rs. 25 including freight. 

President. —It must have been. If 34 tons cost Rs. 87, one ton must cost 
Rs. 25. But I want to know how much of it is the cost of the coal and how 
much is freight. 

Mr. Kamat. —We do not know the actual price at site. We have not got 
separate figures for freight and the cost of coal at the colliery, hut this inclu¬ 
sive figure was based on actual enquiry on this side. 

President. —That is to say, in 1921? 

Mr. Kamat. —Yes. 

President. —There have been substantial changes since then in the price 
of coal. It was a great deal higher, and it has come down again at the 
present moment. I do not say that- Rs. 25 a ton strikes me as being an out 
of the way figure—it may possibly be quite near the actual cost—but still it 
does want looking into, and also it is hardly safe to rely on being able to get 
your output on 34 tons to a ton of paper. It may be substantially more 
than that. 

Mr. Kamat. —That may require a little bit of revision, of course, in the 
light of the latest market quotations. As regards the quantity required of 
3J tons, there again I think we shall have to refer to Mr. Sindall. 

President. —I doubt whether Mr. Sindall can tell you much more. After 
all, what he can say really is that, with efficient management and so on, it 
can be done, because it has been done in such and such place. That is all very 
well, but in India things have got to go on under different conditions, and 
it is not always easy to get the extra bit of efficiency which means such a 
lot. I should imagine that a good deal of coal is being burnt and unneces¬ 
sarily w r asted in some way or other in all Indian industrial establishments. 

Mr. Kamat. —In the light of the data supplied by these mills we shall 
certainly look into this figure of 3| tons. 

President. —You may use less than they and still substantially exceed 
the 34 tons. 

Mr. Kamat. —When we estimated 34 tons we had not the data now fur¬ 
nished before the Tariff Board by the two actual manufacturers in Bengal. 

President, —Don’t think that we are criticising you. 

Mr. Kamat. —I did not mean to say that you are doubting tne ability of 
Mr. Sindall, I simply state that he had not the data before him which the 
Tariff Board has now elicited. 

President. —The point really is that things are apt to turn out a good 
deal more expensive than manufacturers hope. 
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Then, in this estimate the figure given for taxes, depreciation and insurance, 
■etc., is Bs. 85. That seems a low figure to cover all these items. Your 
buildings and machinery are apparently going to cost about Bs, 30 lakhs. 
Supposing we took depreciation at an all round rate of 6-i per cent., that would, 
be about Bs. 37^ a ton. 

Mr. Kamat. —It must be remembered that we have allowed for another 
item—repairs and maintenance. 

President. —That is current repairs and maintenance. 

Mr. Kamat.; -Wc have allowed Rs, 12: very possibly depreciation may 
not be so high as 61 per cent. 

President. —You have estimated only Rs. 12 for repairs and maintenance. 
It costs the Bengal Mill Rs. 4,2 and Titaghur Rs. 45 a ton. So I am afraid 
Rs. 12 won’t go very far. 

Mr. Kamat. —Depreciation has not been calculated in this estimate accord¬ 
ing to your estimate of 61 per cent. 

President. ~-Most of the manufacturing concerns are inclined to tell us 
that we are not allowing enough for depreciation so that this allowance of 
Rs. 35 for taxes, insurance and depreciation must be insufficient to cover 
■depreciation alone. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They say that the income-tax rates are not sufficiently 
high for machinery, because it has got to work day and night. 

President. —Then as regards the cost of machinery, the estimate is signed 
by Mr. Sindall himself. His firms are consulting chemists mid I take it 
that they are not in a position from their own knowledge to give an estimate 
■of the cost of machinery. They must have obtained it from some other firms. 

Mr. Kamat. —As regards the cost of machinery, this is supplied by Mr. 
Sindall in consultation with Boving & Co. I had been in London and had 
consultation with Messrs. Boving & Co. and Mr. Sindall, and since then we are 
actually in negotiation with Boving k Co. about the actual prices of machinery. 

President. —Then I may take it that the figures are what Boving & Co. 
gave? 

Mr. Iiamat. —Practically it is Boxing’s firm offer in black and white. 

President.— Then there is another point. If you would put the mill there 
I take it that a good deal of the paper will be sold at Bombay? 

Mr, Kamat.— We expect Bombay to be our market on one side and also 
'perhaps the Central Provinces on the other side, and the I.ndore and 
Hyderabad States. 

President.— What would be the freight to Bombay on your paper? 

Mr. Kamat.—We are at a distance of something like 250 miles from 
Bombay, but the actual freight for paper has not been worked out. 

President .—It is not so important in paper as it is in some other things, 
'hut even in paper it is not without importance. You have got to take into 
-aceount the fact that your paper has got to travel some distance before it 
: reaches the consumer. ’ It is relevant to your costs. 

Mr. Kamat. —Certainly; the Bengal Paper Mill have given something 
like Rs. 57 as the freight it costs them from Calcutta to Bombay. 

President.—There again you have got some advantage over them, but it 
iis quite a different matter when it is compared with what the importer pys. 

Mr. Kamat. —We realise we are not located at a seaport, but we are much 
fbetter situated as regards Bombay than our competitors inside. 

President.— On the note at page 15 where you have given certain parti- 
-culars as regards chemicals for boiling the grass the calculation is made that 
-shows that you require 12 cwts. of lime and 5 cwts. of alkali for every three 
tons of grass. "Where is the lime to come from ? 

Mr. Kamat. —It is local lime. 

President. —Do you happen to know the figure that is taken per cwt. of 
lime? We have got the quantities given here, and we have got the estimated 
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total cost per ton of paper, but we have not got the estimated cost of the 
lime. Similarly one would like to know about the alkali, what the cost of 
alkali should be taken at and where it comes, from. 

Mr. Kamat. —Li me we have estimated at the local price at Dhulia in the: 
neighbourhood of the factory itself. 

President. —Are there abundant supplies there? 

Mr. Kamat. —Yes. For alkali we have taken the Bombay price. 

President. —The import price at Bombay? 

Mr. Kamat. —Yes. 

President- —If you could just ascertain and let us know what' prices you 
actually took, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Kamat. —Yes, certainly.* 

Mr. Ginwala —What is the exact date of these estimates? I am talking 
pf the cost of production figures. 

Mr. Kamat. —Mr. Sindall was here in the cold weather of 1922. He. toured 
round India and we arrived at these figures just before he left India, I 
think about the 23rd January 1923. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These figures about machinery, etc., would be figures for 
1921 more or less? 

Mr. Kamat. —Not necessarily. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is rather important for this reason that the 
prices have been very different since then. 

Mr. Kamat. —We went into the question, of prices of machinery in July 
1923 when I was in England, and at that time Messrs. Boving quoted the 
latest price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is important. Were the prices quoted in July 1923 
different from the prices given here? 

Mr. Kamat. —The prices of machinery that have been given, had been 
added when this booklet was sent to the press early this year, according to 
the quotations which Bovings gave in July 1923. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then these figures that you have given here are for 1923? 

President. —These figures in this letter have been revised? 

Mr, Kamat. —The machinery quotations were given by Boving’s in July 
1923 and they have been incorporated in the booklet. „ 

President. —That must involve a revision of the estimate on other points, 
for instance, capital required and sc on? 

Mr. Kamat. —This estimated capital of Bs. 35 lakhs? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Kamat. —This too Mr. Sindall knew when he was present at the 
consultation at Boving’s office last year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would you mind telling us what the difference was between 
the previous estimate and the revised estimate? You can give the machinery 
separately. If you have not got the figures here you can send them later. 

Mr. Kamat. —I shall look up the file and let you know.t 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then you can give the variations under all these items in 
the original estimate and the 1923 estimate. We have this difficulty : there 
is the estimate given by the experts; then we have the two paper mills in 
Bengal, the Bengal Paper Mill and the Titaghur Paper Mills; then we have 
got Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co- They are of course a very big firm in their 
own way but they have got a plant which is smaller than yours, that is to. 
say, at present they are actually manufacturing only about 2,300 tons a. year, 
but they claim that'their plant is as up-to-date as it can be. But though 
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they use bamboo, in making a comparison personally I' should feel inclined 
to compare your figures with Messrs, Andrew Yule’s figures. They of course 
happen to use bamboo, though, as I pointed out before, from pulp to paper 
there cannot be much difference between the two. In any case, after all, 
we are concerned with the ultimate, result, whether bamboo paper is cheaper 
or whether grass paper is cheaper. Bo, on that basis, I would rather take the 
figures as given by Andrew Yules' [Yon will find them in Forms II and III 
of the Applicants’ Evidence (page 385)]. Unfortunately you do not happen 
to give separate figures for unbleached pulp, bleached pulp and paper. 

Mr. Kamat .—No, we have not. 

Mr. Ginwala .—So that we will have to lump them together. What I pro¬ 
pose to do is to eliminate the raw materials, that is to say, what we call 
primary raw materials, and give you the benefit of the distance, etc., and I 
will take file cost above, materials in the two. From your figures, therefore, 

I will have to eliminate Rs. 42 for 3 tong of grass and your taxes, depre¬ 
ciation, insurance, etc., Bis. 35, that is to say Rs. 77. Out of Rs. 300 if 
you deduct Rs. 77 you get the cost above material from grass to paper, 
Rs. 223- That is the works cost. 

Mr. Kamat .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.~ Then you t&k® Messrs. Andrew Yule’s figures given in 
Form IV, Rs. 457- From that you deduct-Rs. 110; that will leave Rs. 347. 
You see, the difference between the two figures—Rs. 347 and Rs. 223? I mean 
after giving you the benefit of your cheaper primary raw materials. 

Mr. Kamat .—We can work the other way round. Their cost is Rs. 457, 
minus the cost of pulp Rs. 327. 

President .—You must not deduct the pulp. 

Mr. Kamat .—That is the item which differs in the two costs. 

Mr, Ginwala .—You must look back at form II. They start with Rs. 110 
in place of which you have Rs. 42. Then, converting it into unbleached 
pulp, they give the figure of- Rs. 265; that becomes bleached at Rs. 320 
and finished paper at Rs. 457. Deduct Rs. 110 from Rs. 457; that comes 
to Rs, 347 as against your Rs. 223 for cost of conversion from primary raw 
materials to paper. If you go into, the details a little mom deeply, you will 
find where the difference comes in. The first thing is in the chemicals— 
what we call here auxiliary raw materials. Their chemicals come to 
Rs. 144'21 against your Rs. 77. Of course you are right in saying that 
they are using bamboo, but v.-e have asked these experts, and Andrew Yules 
also claim the same thing as regards bamboo, that it does not cost more. 
In fact they claim that bamboo ought to cost less, so that there is not so 
much in it as you seem to think. Well, they give auxiliary raw materials 
at Rs. 144'21 as against your Rs. 77; for power and fuel their total comes to 
Rs. 6412. 

Mr. Kamat .—They are much nearer the coal; that makes the difference. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I may point out that their consumption of coal is 4'25 
tons per ton of paper % 

Mr. Kamat .—Yes, it is estimated at a much higher ’ figure- than ours, I 
find. 

Mr. Ginwala .—They claim that they do not expect very much better 
results. 

Mr. Kamat. —It seems their actual experience is that they cannot economise 
more? 

Mr. Ginwala .—Yes, and they claim they have got up-to-date machinery. 

Mr. Kamat .—That I cannot accept. That is a question of actually going 
and seeing things, whether they have got up-to-date machinery, or whether 
what we have from Boving’s is more up-to-date. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then, in the matter of labour and supervision there is a 
very big difference. You have taken Rs. 42 only. Their cost for mill 
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labour alone is Bs. 69'42. To that they have got to add Its. 2092 for 
supervision and Bs. 13 miscellaneous, and the total corfies to 103'34. 

Mr. Kamat.— The only explanation I can give is that Messrs. Andrew Yule- 
& Co. being a very big firm, their management may be more extravagant. 

Mr. Qinwala. —They have not got very many Europeans there. They 
have only 4, I think. 

President. —They have only 3 now. One has disappeared. 

Mr. Ginwala.- —The number is much lower than what you have given in your 
note. 

Mr. Kamat. —The difference may be perhaps in the calculation of tha 
Indian labour. We are calculating on only 250 Indian labourers, whereas 
they must be employing much more than that for the same production. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Kamat, I can tell you this much, that Mr. Sindalt 
may have told you that three Indians are equal to one European and 'so on. 
Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. are very big employers of labour. In fact they 
are one of the biggest employers of labour in this country; they have got 
a number of jute mills, they have got. a number of collieries and other things, 
so that it is not very likely that they are going to employ more labourers 
than they need. 

Mr. Kamat —Unless one has an idea of their actual working, it is almost 
impossible to presume anything and to say where the difference lies. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The difference is really substantial. 

Mr. Kamat. — It seems so, but unless, as I Said, one gets actual experi¬ 
ence, whether 250 is an underestimate or not, it is difficult to say. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are not inclined to attach so much importance to the- 
number of men employed as to how much labour costs in the end. I think 
it is a better way of working on the results. You may employ 100 men 
or 10 men and get the same amount of work. In the end, does it really 
matter how many men you employ so long as you can get work done at a 
commercial figure? 

Mr. Kamat. —Yes, whether you can get full work out of them, that is 
the point. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So, their figure is Bs. 103 as against you'' Bs. 42'; then, 
take the current repairs. Theirs is very new machinery, and yet it costa 
them Bs. 42 a ton as against your Bs. 12. 

Mr. Kamat. —There is only one possibility—I dont’t know whether I am 
right in suggesting it—but those who are applicants for protection are likely 
to show— 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am simply putting to you these figures. 

Mr. Kamat. — As I said, I cannot accept' these. These estimates on the 
one hand may have been too high;' on the other hand, our estimates may 
have been unwittingly too low. Between the two it is very difficult to Bay 
whether one or the other figure is right or wrong. Theirs may be an over* 
estimate or mine may be an under-estimate without deliberate intention. 

President. —We are not suggesting that for a single moment. Take the 
estimate of Mr. Baitt, the Government expert.. There, is not the slightest 
reason to question his good faith, yet his estimates have proved to be under¬ 
estimates. 

Mr. Kamat. —In the light of the figures now before the Board, as published 
in the evidence from Bengal, we should like to look into the whole thing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mind there is one great reservation. Messrs. Andrew 
Yule’s figures are based on a production of 2,500 tons. Of course it may 
lead to a substantial modification when they work up to 5,000 tons; the 
cost may go down. They have their experience of nearly two years—one- 
complete year, I think, of manufacture. But, subject to that, I don’t think 
you can prudently ignore the experience of Andrew Yule’s. 
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Mr. Kamat. —Of course not; but, on the other hand, I must say as an 
employer of labour in my own way that my impression is that European 
management is a little more extravagant than ours. I am talking only, of 
labour. Where I can manage with 10 men, supposing there was a build, 
ing contractor who was a European, he would require 15 men. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Possibly. 

Mr. Kamai. —As for the analysis of the figures which you have been 
asking me. 

President. —There is another way of doing it. Instead of using Forms II, 
III and IV, if you take the figures in Form I and divide them by the 
production for the year which is given just below, vie., 2,435 tons, you will 
get the figures more easily : they won’t be absolutely correct, but they will 
be pretty close. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Except that item 9, freight, etc., should be eliminated. 

Mr. Kamat. —What I have to say is this. Analysis and comparison of 
these forms and tables cannot be done on the spur of the moment; especially 
we have not gone into the whole thing from your point of view. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We shall he very glad if you can work it out on these lines. 

1 have just worked out these figures, and if you can show that in such 
and such respect .Andrew Yule’s figures are exaggerated, or their experts have 
gone wrong, we shall be very glad to have them. 

Mr. Kamat. —Certainly. We shall analyse the Forms II and III of the 
Applicants’ Evidence from your point of view as well as ours and if we can 
deduce a particular conclusion about it I shall he glad to send you a subsidiary 
statement.* 

Mr. Ginwala .—As regards the primary raw materials, as I pointed out to 
you, we cannot really "make any profitable comparison. You say you are 
in the midst of your raw materials? 

Mr. Kamat. —We are almost at the site within a distance of 20 miles, not 
at the further end but the nearer end of the forest. As it is, we are in the 
midst of our raw materials. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the mixture of various grasses, I think the 
President put to you a passage from the evidence taken at Debra Dim- 
Well, I put some more questions to Mr. Pearson on that point:—“With 
regard to the mixture of grass has any experiment actually been made ? 
His reply was “ Ho, we avoid that- ’ Then I say “ As a pulp expert, is it 
your opinion that grass cannot be mixed ? He answers “ One answer 
does not apply to them all. We are paying attention to the question to 
what extent mixture could be allowed. Some will mix and cause no trouble, 
others will not.” Then I asked him “ With regard to Mr. Kamat’s grasses ”? 
His answer was “ The same answer applies.” 

Mr. Kamat. —I take it his reply was non-committal? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes, no doubt. 

Mr. Kamat.— That means he does not say anything positive about my 
grass and therefore, it was non-committal. 

Mr. Ginwala- —Then I go on to ask “ If anyone wants to manufacture 
he has either to separate the grass in the field or in the mill itself? Is that 
what it comes to ”? Mr. Pearson’s answer is “ I could not agree to that 
myself. I would simply say that your question is going ahead of our 
enquiries.” 

President.— He did not commit himself. You cannot be sure about any¬ 
thing until you have made experiments. 

Mr. Kamat .—I take it from this passage that it is a matter of actual 
scientific investigation. 
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Mr. Qinwala. —A little further on Mr, Baitt says “ We can always say 
that we know that in some cases it can be done in Savanna grass.” So that 
there is still something to be done. 

Mr. Iiamat ■—As I explained, if Mr. Raitt’s demonstration machine had 
been running in May last, we could have done something towards the elucida¬ 
tion of this point. 

Mr.. Qinwala. —It is important from our point of view in this way. If 
they can get over the difficulty of mixing grasses, grass becomes a better 
proposition than it seems at present. About sabai they have given a definite 
opinion that it cannot be mixed with any other grass. 

Mr. Iiamat- —I think, so far as our grass is concerned, that question does 
not arise, we do not want to mix with sabai. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Now then, what remains is these grasses. All of them 
are using sabai, some were using moonj which they have given up because 
It is very expensive and it is not available in large quantities. Now, you 
intend using these different kinds of grasses. If you can show that grasses 
can be fixed without affecting the quality of the paper, then, of course, you 
will have proved something which has not been, proved before. 

Mr. Iiamat. —Quite so. Your point is whether, say, pavana and paviwburi 
will pull on well together. We say from the tests made by Messrs. Sindall 
and Bacon that we are 90 oer cent, sure that these grasses do pull on well 
together in the process of manufacture. But we are prepared to make further 
investigations in the light of Mr. Raitt’s remarks. That will he done when 
the crops are harvested and fresh grasses are gathered. 

Mr. Qinwala. —How long will it take? 

Mr, Kamat. —About a month or month and a half to make our investi¬ 
gations complete on this point. 

Mr, Qinwala .—Will you kindly let us know what results you get from 
your experiments? 

Mr. Iiamat. —Yea,* with this reservation that, assuming that Mr. Pearson’s 
opinion about the suitability of mixed grasses is rather doubtful, we shall 
have to refer the point again to Messrs. Boving & Co. and Mr. Sindall, 
without accepting Mr. Pearson’s opinion as final. 

Mr. Qinwala- —-It is really Mr. Baitt, not Mr. Pearson. Mr. Baitt is the 
expert as regards the process of manufacturing pulp. 

Mr. Kamat. —What I say is that the'se opinions either of Mr. Baitt or 
of Mr. Pearson should not be accepted as final in any way. 

Mr. Qinwala. —No opinion can be accepted as final. 

President. —Supposing the opinion of the experts at Dehra Dun was adverse 
to the possibility of making satisfactory pulp from mixed grass, what it 
would mean is that a certain amount of evidence that might have been 
available in your favour will not be available. It is always possible . for 
you by further experiments to prove that the experts are wrong; but it is against 
you for the time being. 

Mr. Kamat. —Quite so. That is why I teay this without meaning the 
slightest discourtesy to Messrs. Baitt and Pearson. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Expert opinion is now changing more or _ less to the view 
that grass is suitable up to a certain point, so far as India is concerned, and 
that bamboo furnishes a better material for a better class of paper; 
that it is available in larger quantities and that it is more reliable. 
That being so, you come in with a proposition about grass which looks as 
if it is very much like the bamboo proposition, and for that reason it is 
essential that we should have as much accurate information as possible. 
The investigations made so far may appear fairly hopeful from your point 
of view, although they may not be absolutely conclusive. If they are hope- 
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ful even at this stage, minus the opinion of Mr. Pearson about the mix- 
ability, even then we have a proposition which primd, facie is important. 

What is the total quantity available of this kind of grass? 

Mr. Kamat. —I should say an unlimited one; it grows annually. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What quantity is available in a year? 

Mr. Kamat. —I think the forest authorities gave a figure of the total 
acreage in the forest and if we calculated it at the rate of 1,000 lbs. of 
grass per acre we can get to the total quantity available. 

Mr. Ginu-ala. —W’hat is the total quantity of raw materials available? 

Mr. Kamat. —On page 8, in the interview with the Bange Officer at 
Shirpur, we find the figure of the acreage available, “ 15 plots as per map 
shewn, each 5,000 acres.” That means 75,000 acres in the jurisdiction of 
that Bange Officer. According to Dr. -Mann’s opinion, each acre can pro. 
duce 1,000 lbs. or a little less than half a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is roughly equal to 37,000 tons. 

Mr. Kamat. —Yes, within this Bange Officer’s limit only. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is equal to a production of 10,000 tons of paper 
roughly. 

Mr. Kamat. —That is only in one range. There are other forests still. 

I mean the supply is abundant, not only for one factory but perhaps for 
two factories. 

President. —Your concession is for 25,000 acres? 

Mr. Kamat- —We asked for 40,000 acres but I think that Government are 
niggardly in this matter. 

President. —From 25,000 acres, you get roughly 12,000 tons? 

Mr. Kamat. —Yes. 

President. —That is hardly enough. I notice Mr. Pearson says that cutting 
over the same area is bad, so that you really want something like 40,000 
acres to fully cover the supply. 

Mr. Kamat. —That is exactly what we asked for. The Government, or 
rather the Forest Department, are very close-fisted about it hut we have other 
sources as well. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is very often, the other way about. When a man needs 

a concession of 1,000 tons, he asks and gets it for 10,000 tons. What 

I want to know is whether there is any report showing the total quantities 
available of grass of this kind in the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. Kamat. —Here I think I can describe my difficulty. We have no data 
readily available about the possibilities of grass and such things from Govern¬ 
ment reports. If Government had made the data available, we would have 
been on a better footing. Messrs. Raitt and Pearson are up in the north 
and probably have had no time to survey or make fresh re-surveys of a good 
many tracts having possibilities of grass on this side. We had to do it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it not a fact that this is the only area in this Presidency 
where suitable grass is found on a large scale? 

Mr. Kamat. —Yes, as advised at present, I Relieve that this is the only 
suitable area for grass. For bamboos, of course, I do not know. 

Mr- Ginwala. —What we have got to consider is not merely whether you 

have got sufficient quantities for your purposes, but also whether there are 
sufficient quantities available for the industry to expand at. the same time. 

Mr. Kamat. —That depends on the forest policy of Government.. If they 
can, consistently with their other needs, throw opon the forest for industrial 
purposes like these, my own idea is that there are abundant sources of grass 
within the bounds of this Presidency, not only for one concern like ours but 
for more. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you investigated the possibilities of bamboo in this 
province at all? 
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Mr. Kamat .—No, We did not touch the bamboo possibilities, because 
1 think the Bombay Government had given certain concessions to an English 
firm with reference to the Kansra bamboos, and the whole thing came to 
nothing, for what reasons I do not know. But in the light of the experi¬ 
ence of that English firm, we don’t like to take up the question of bamboo, 
although we might eventually take it up for investigation or re-investigation. 

President. —I think that it was due largely to the labour difficulty at 
Kanara. 

Mr. Kamat. —In the case of Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co., their diffi¬ 
culty was, I gather, purely labour, although they had the facility of a seaport. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you visit Sweden in connexion with your scheme? 

Mr. Kamat. —I did visit Sweden and saw two or three factories approxi¬ 
mately of the same size as my proposed factory. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Were they manufacturing both paper and pulp, or pulp 
or paper only? 

Mr. Kamat. —In one case they were manufacturing pulp only and in 
another case both pulp and paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What was the power used there? 

Mr. Kamat. —They are tremendously at an advantage in the case of power. 
I saw there one hydro-electric works which was a State concern and the 
State supplied power at a very cheap rate. I think it was less than one 
anna a unit. I was told that the two factories which I saw in Sweden were 
tsing electric power. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Chiefly? 

Mr. Iiamat. —Yes. In fact, one thing which struck me then, if I may 
tell you without- taking up much of your time was this. They had only 
one foreman and another cleaner—two men on the whole—regulating the 
electric current to the whole of the factory', whereas here perhaps with steam 
power, for handling coal and other things, instead of two men, I do not know 
how many I shall have to use. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you see any factory where they were using electric 
power for digesting? 

Mr. Kamat. —In the case of digesters also I think they were using electric 
power. 

President, —Are you sure? My reason for putting that is that I have 
tried in vain, so far, to get an absolutely definite statement on that point. 

Mr. Kamat. —I could not be»quite certain on that point. 

President. —It is quite possible they are. I don’t- say they are not, but 
I have not got anything quite definite. 

Mr- Kamat. —I saw nothing of coal in that factory and I made particular 
enquiries. 

Mr. Ginwala.-—Mias it in the pulp factory? 

Mr. Kamat. —Even in the pulp factory. 

President. —If there was no coal, there are two possibilities. They were 
using either electricity or wood. 

Mr. Kamat. —About labour, I was there just about the lunch time when 
all the workmen filed out of the yard, and I think they were not more than 
70 or 75—all told—for a factory of the same type as 'my proposed factory. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there any chance of your being able to use electricity 
in your factory? 

Mr. Kamat. —I do not expect it. 

Mr- Ginwala. —Have you investigated its possibilities or is it simply 
because you feel that it cannot be done? 

Mr. Kamat. —-We have not thought about it. 
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Mr. Kale. —On the very favourable estimates that you have been able 
to secure, I don’t think that you will ask for protection? 

Mr. Kamat. —So far as the concession we have obtained from the Bombay 
Government for raw materials is concerned, that forms, as it were, a sort of 
protection. 

Mr- Kale. —That is what I mean. You need not join these manufacturers 
who are claiming protection. Suppose we are not able to recommend any¬ 
thing, you won’t be sorry? 

Mr. Kamat. —No; but as a promoter of this company I know that there is 
one difficulty felt by promoters which protection may solve. Although, so far 
as my figures go, protection is not necessary, the investing public have 
no confidence in the paper industry as such, taken throughout the country. 
What they have in their minds is a vague fear that the Calcutta paper factories 
have not proved a thriving success, and unless protection is given to such 
concerns, the investor will have no confidence. Prom that point of view it 
would be better if protection were given. 

Mr. Kale. —How' are the Bombay Government giving their grass absolutely 
free? 

"Mr. Kamat. —I think that they are making a speculative deal. 

Mr. Kale.-~Dc> you think that they are gambling on the chance of the 
factory proving a great success? 

Mr. Kamat .—I think so. All t-he departments concerned—the Forest De¬ 
partment, the Revenue Department and the then Member in charge of 
Forests who happened to be a very keen business roan—all of them have investi¬ 
gated this thin» and they are convinced, I take it, that there are possibilities 
of .success in this concern. That is why, as 1 say, they make a speculative 
deal. Up to a certain stage they give their grass free. As soon as we begin 
to make profits, they come down with a profit sharing scheme of 40 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They are in a way deferred shareholders who have had 
to pay nothing for their shares. 

Mr. Kale. —As far as the cost of production is concerned, you have not 
got to pay anything lor your raw material? 

Mr. Iiamat. —Only up to a certain stage. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you at any stage include the royalty cost of grass in your 
cost of production? 

Mr. Kamat.—XJp to a certain stage, i.e., 10 per cent., they give it free— 
that is true. 

Mr. Kale. —They share the profits afterwards. But do you at any stage 
include the cost of grass in the way of a royalty in the cost of production? 

Mr. Kamat. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —Only they share the profits with you? 

Mr. Kamat. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —What will that concession amount to in rupees, annas and 
pies? Have you any idea? 

Mr. Kamat. —If we calculate on the basis of this four annas a cart, as 
royalty, we shall be able to work it out. Supposing they did not give us 
this concession and they had charged us as in normal cases at the rate of 
four annas a cart, we would be able to work out what the concession amounts 
to in rupees, annas and pies. But there is one thing. This four annas a 
cart is a fluctuating item. As soon as we succeeded with our concern, they 
would have put it up to one rupee or more. It has already jumped up to one 
rupee ;T am told, and may in succeeding years go up to Its. 2 per cart. 

Mr. Kale- —Is not the grass ordinarily used for grazing cattle? Will not 
the raiyats of that area be deprived of so much grass when it is given to 
you by the Bombay Government? 
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Mr. Kamat. —The Forest Department have calculated the whole thing from 
the point of view of grazing. I think that what they have given us— viz., 
25,000 acres—is the surplus area even taking famine years into consideration. 

Mr. Kale. —It is assumed that, even in famine years, there won’t be much 
diminution in the supply? 

Mr- Kamat. —It would not interfere at all. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What would happen to your grass if there was no rain? 

Mr. Kamat. —We shall have to keep some reserve. Every industrialist 
keeps a certain amount of stock for emergencies—about 8 months’ stock. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think it possible to apply the same principle as the 
Bombay Government have applied in your case to the factories in other 
provinces? Would you suggest that protection to industries should take this 
form rather than an import duty? 

Mr. Kamat. —Apart from my scheme, if I were asked which method I 
would prefer, I would prefer protection rather than exemption from royalty. 
But supposing protection is not coming from the Tariff Board or supposing 
the Legislative Assembly would not approve of protection from the consumers’ 
point of view, or any other point of view, I would rather suggest a subsidiary 
relief to manufacturers in the shape of reduced rate of royalty for raw 
materials which provincial Governments should bear, or any other subsidiary 
relief, but that would be a secondary thing. I would prefer protection by 
import duty for those concerns in Calcutta which ore either wrongly placed 
from their sources of raw material or handicapped in any other way. 

Mr. Kale. —That increases the cost to the consumer. That is the dis¬ 
advantage of protection, is it not? 

Mr. Kamat •—That is reopening an issue on which I think the very day 
when, the Legislative Assembly and the Government of India accepted dis¬ 
criminating protection, they postulated that there would be some, additional 
inconvenience to the consumer. The issue is now narrowed Sown to the 
fact whether the industry claiming protection fulfils the three conditions laid 
down by the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Kale. —One of these conditions is that ultimately the industry must 
be able to support itself. So, we have to satisfy ourselves that it would be 
able to cut down its costs in the course of 3 or 5 yearn. When you admit 
that protection is a discriminating protection, you admit the necessity for 
enquiry into the burden on the consumer. 

Mr. Kamat. —I am not speaking with the actual experience of a manu. 
facturer, but so far as the investigations which we have carried on are con¬ 
cerned, I do think that, given a good start, or if we are able to stand on our 
legs for four or five years, it will be possible for this industry to so cut down 
its cost of production as to be able to stand world competition. 

Mr. Kale. —There is one point which I want to ask you with regard to 
the supply of grass. During the rains, will you be able to. effect the crossing 
over the river or will you have to store ahead? 

Mr. Kamat. —We shall have to store ahead something, but crossing during 
certain parts of the monsoon is not impossible on the Tapti river. They have 
got boats. 

Mr- Kale. —Even during the monsoon, it is not impossible to cross the 
river? 

Mr. Kamat. —It is not impossible. The cutting operations are finished by 

about April. 

Mr. Kale. —You have already been asked some questions with regard to 
the total amount of your labour. I find from a comparison with other fac¬ 
tories that you have taken your figures for your factory labour rather too 
low. You have taken 250. I think that others have actually 500 workmen, 
double of what you have taken, I do not know whether you w'ill get any 
Specially skilled labour in that part of the country? 

Mr. Iiamat .-—Do you mean Indian skilled labour? 
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Mr. Kale.-'-Yes; with regard to the non-Indian skilled labour you have 
taken much more than others. 

Mr. Kamai. —-We are over-liberal in our non-Indian skilled labour. 

Mr. Kale. —And you are niggardly, to use your own word, with regard to 
the supply of Indian labour? 

Mr. Kamai. —There we have one consideration in our mind. Once the 
grass is cut and baled up, I don’t think, within the precincts of the mill 
itself, we shall require more than 250 men. But in the light of statistics 
furnished by actual manufacturers in Bengal, we shall have to look into 
our figures once again. 

Mr. Kale. —The difference is serious. 

Mr. Kamai. —When our estimate was prepared, we did not have the figures 
of other companies. 

President. —Professor Kale was asking you just now about the possibili¬ 
ties of concessions being given to industries through the'Government fore¬ 
going royalties and so on. But if this four annas a cart is a fair esti¬ 
mate of what Government could ordinarily take, then the assistance you 
are receiving through that tax being waived is just a little over one rupee 
a ton on the finished paper. That is all the assistance you are getting from 
Government. 

Mr. Kamat. —That depends. Even in the case of our area, four annas 
a cart is a nominal figure which Government were taking, but now they have 
increased it to one rupee. 

President. —Supposing we take it at one rupee a cart, then the assistance 
which you will get from the local Government will be about Rs. 4-8-0 a ton, 
but other manufacturers have asked for 25 per cent. So, I am afraid the 
total amount of assistance which they can give ■ in that way is not very 
great. 

Mr- Kamat. —In the ease of the Titaghur paper mills I find that it is not 
merely a question of royalty but' there is also the question of rent. They 
have to pay very large rents, 

President. —There is no reason why the Government of the United Pro¬ 
vinces should give them any concession. The Titaghur mills are in Bengal. 
They have no connection with the United Provinces. It is an exceedingly 
difficult proposition. The Minister in charge may say “ I want to assist 
the industries in my own province.” 

Mr. Kamat. —They can give relief by exempting the company from paying 
any royalty. 

President. —Why should they in this particular case? 

Mr. Kamat. —In the larger interests of the country. 

President. —If the industries are in their own province they may get 

some good out of it. Why should they subsidise the Titaghur mills? 

Mr. Kamat—As I said, in the larger interests of the country. 

President. —Yes, but that is the business of the Government of India. 
They may say “ We won’t allow our interests to suffer for the sake of the 
larger interests of the country,’’ 

Mr. Kamat. —Otherwise the industry’ is not going to develop rapidly. 

President. —Let us go a little further. Supposing, a question_ arisen by 
which the Government of Bengal could assist the cotton industry in Bombay 

_, w by should it? Conversely the Government of Bombay might assist, the 

jute industry in Bengal. There again, why should it? 

Mr. Kamat. —There again it is a matter of arrangement between the 
Central Government and the particular provincial Government. If the country 
as a whole is to have the paper industry, it is for the provincial Government 
.concerned, -like the United Provinces, and the Central Government to come to 
some arrangement. . . . ' 
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President. —My only point was that, the royalty which the provincial 
Government ordinarily take is not a very heavy sum and therefore if they 
don’t take that, it will only be a small amount of assistance. 

Mt. Kamat .—I agree that it will be only a small amount of assistance. 
Another thing is that even out of the purse of the Central Government they 
might, if they so desire, give some relief in the shape of exemption from 
Customs duties on auxiliary raw materials and chemicals. 

President. —From the point of view of the Central Government, it comes 
to very much the same thing as a subsidy. Instead of incurring a certain 
amount of expenditure, they have to forego a certain amount of revenue. 

Mr. Kamat. —If they h$.ve the desire, they can give relief to paper manu¬ 
facturers by exempting them from paying any Customs duties on their 
auxiliary raw materials or chemicals. 

Mr. Qinwala. —As regards these royalties, you must remember that so 
long as there is only one applicant, it is an easy matter for the Government 
to say “ we will charge a. royalty or we will not charge a royalty,” but 
when there are 5 applicants in the same area, what do you expect the 
Government to do? Do you expect the Government to favour one particular 
applicant or do you expect them to put it to auction? That is what has 
happened in the United Provinces. 

Mr. Kamat. —When there is a scramble for a particular Government forest, 

I see the difficulty of the Government. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Two paper mills, for instance, the Bengal Paper Mill and 
the Upper India Couper Paper Milk want the same grass. The simple 
course for the Government is to put the concession to auction. Apart from 
the competition, a particular province may come to the rescue of an industry 
within itself but may not extend its help to outsiders. 

Mr. Kamat. —I quite see the difficulty of -the Government when there is 
a scramble for a particular forest. 

Mr. Qinwala. —In your own estimate the largest item is coal. That is 
a matter in which, if the Central Government choose, it can give some 
assistance, that is to say, an all-round reduction in the cost of transport of 

coal. 

Mr. Kamat. —Over State-managed railways? 

Mr. Qinwala. —Whether State-managed or private-managed, it is the same 
thing practically. 

Mr. Kamat. —Do you mean a special rate of freight only for paper 
factories? 

Mr. Qinwala. —Not for paper factories only, but for all factories using 
coal. Do you think that it would be wotth while for the country to do that? 

Mr. Kamat. —I think that it would be a substantial method of relief to 
industries. 

President. —I wonder if you could ascertain for us what, according to the 
existing rates, the freight on coal would be from the Bengal coalfields to 
your proposed factory. I have no doubt that the two railways concerned 
- would be able to tell you that. We can get from other sources the price of 
coal and the quality of coal which factories are using. If you could ascertain 
the freight and let us know, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Kamat. —Speaking from memory, it was about Rs. 12 in 1922.* 

President .—That is partly over the East Indian Railway and partly Over 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

Mr. Kamat.' -»Yes. Besides, we have two other sources of supply, «**., 
the Central Provinces and the Hyderabad State. 

Mr. Qinwala■ —You might give us the rates from the other two sources 
as well. 


Statement II, para. 2(a). 



You said in answer to Professor Kale that you could do without protection 
on your figures. Do you mean altogether? At present there is a dirty of 
15 per cent. 

Mr. Kamat .—We have ; based the whole of our calculations on the existing 
15 per cent. duty. 

Mr. Oinwala .—You are not prepared to give up the 15 per cent.? 

Mr. Kamat .—Certainly not. What I said to Professor Kale was this. We 
have got certain concessions about our raw material. That forms a sort of 
protection to us. If other concerns in Calcutta do not start with that help, 
&heir demand may be justifiable. 
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Witness No. 29. 

Mr. DHRUVA SUMANAS. 

A.— Wbitten. 

Statement 1.—Written Statement from Mr. Dhruva Sumanas, Bombay, dated 

7th August 1921/. 

I am enclosing herewith a statement of my opinion upon the general lines 
along which the paper industry could flourish in India, As the statement had 
to be prepared at short notice, the treatment has not been exahu stive and 
particularly in the absence of up-to-date facts and figures regarding the mills, 
owing to neither the questionnaire nor the replies having been sent to me; 
moreover access to those mills is denied by those concerned, Under the 
circumstances, I had to rely in preparing this note upon my research of the 
subject in England and the experiments I made there. My knowledge of the- 
Indian paper trade, however, along with my work on the utilization of Indian 
bamboos and rice straw for manufacture of paper pulp has given me an insight 1 
into this industry from the point of view of the manufacturer as also of the 
dealer. 

If I can be of any further use in connection with the paper enquiry, I shall 
be happy to do all I can to give, to the members of the Tariff Board in person 
ell detailed explanations necessary to provide proper grasp of the subject in 
all its aspects. 

Results of investigation into the Paper Industry in India by Mr. Dhruva 

Sumanas/ 

My work since 1908 as distributing agent for the manufactures of Messrs. 
John Dickinson & Co., Ld., Paper-makers and Wholesale Stationers of 
London, brought me in touch with the various manufactures of the Indian 
paper mills. I then found that it was not easy to sell the Indian produce in 
competition, with the foreign ones, on account of its dirtiness, roughness, 
inferiority and higher price. One could at once see, that, if these defects; 
continued, the future of the Indian mills was gloomy, dark and sealed. 

The history of paper trade and its manufacture reveals the fact that the 
industry of paper manufacture existed in India since the coming of Mohernadans. 
In that time, the only raw material used, was “ Rags,” and was entirely 
manufactured by hand. The paper industry subsisted upon the rejects of the- 
textile manufacture. 

The working up of the discontinuous fibre elements into the thread, which is 
the purpose of the complicated operations of the spinner, is conditioned by the 
length and strength of these ultimate fibres. Paper-making, on the other land,, 
requires that the raw material shall be previously reduced to. the condition 
of minute sub-division of the constituent fibres, so as to avail itself of the 
fibrous raw material, almost valueless to the spinner; and of textile materials- 
which from any cause have become of no value as such. 

With the rapid advance of knowledge and' the increased use of paper, 
discoveries were made to find out substitutes for rags .and inventions were 
made into improved machinery and processes resulting in a large production 
of cheap papers. 

Paper industry is divided into two main classes: — 

1. Paper made by hand. 

2. Paper made by machinery. 

In spite of best mechanical improvement paper .is yet made by hand on 
account of its lasting capacity: and its special merits. 
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Paper can be classified as under 

A. Bag papers. 

B. Mixture of rags- and chemical wood pulp with little loading. 

C. Mixture of esparto and wood pulp with higher percentage of loading 

materials. 

D. Inferior mixtures containing ground-wood or mechanical wood pulp. 

The manufacture of paper involves a number of successive operations, each 
of which plays an important part in the production of properties required in 
any particular paper. 


A.—Bag Papers. 

To manufacture paper, whatever material is used, it is to be reduced to 
pulp in the first stage. The manufacture of paper by hand from the Vat is 
an operation which demands considerable skill and practice in the actual 
manipulation of the beaten pulp. The formation of a sheet requires the work 
of 3 men, each with specially defined duties: the “ Vatman ” dips the mould 
and makes a sheet of paper: the “ Coueher ” transfers the wet sheet from 
mould to felt and builds up the pile or “ Post ” and the “ Layerman ” 
detaches the moist sheets after they have been pressed. The manufacture of 
paper on a machine differs essentially from the process employed for hand¬ 
made papers in that a continuous sheet or web is produced instead of single 
sheets. 

The Government of India published in 1908 a monograph on paper-making 
in the Bombay Presidency giving a description of paper-making by hand and 
machinery. Similar monographs were published by other Governments. They 
did not state in it the difference between making paper by hand and by 
machinery. They did not give reasons to explain why in spite of vast mecha¬ 
nical improvements, and a variety of raw materials and improvements in 
machinery, paper was made by hand even in advanced countries. It seems 
that they did not themselves realize that the actual manipulation of the 
beaten pulp while manufacturing paper by hand demands considerable skill 
and practice depending on the qualities of paper to be manufactured. 

The Indian paper-makers, it seems, did not know the standards of quality 
and at the same time they were, I believe, ignorant as to what accounted for 
the quality. They did not take into account, either the chemical or the 
physical constants, into consideration and had no scientific information as to 
the effects and properties of the different fibres from cotton and linen, wood, 
hemp and jute, esparto and straw and ground-wood, the loading materials, 
the colouring matter and the size, further strength, elasticity, strain and 
resistance to friction. They did not understand, I find, the relative importance 
of the chemical and physical constants and that the variations in relation 
altered the nature and qualities of paper. In some papers, for instance, tensile 
strength comes first, as in news and cables, appearance- and finish being 
secondary. In the case of strong wrapping and hanks, and ledgers, high 
resistance to wear and tear and friction is required. In parchment, resist¬ 
ance to air and water is desired. Such illustrations show that the paper 
must he studied; first in a general sense as to its nature, quality, and the 
constants referred to above; and, secondly, in a particular sense, as to the 
special purpose for which the paper has to be manufactured. 

This demands a study of manufacture; the modifications in the various 
stages of manufacture which give the desired qualities in the finished paper, 
the difficulties experienced by the printer and other users of the paper, and 
finally, as far as possible, a “reference back to the conditions under which it 
was made. 

For example, in the case of hand-made paper, the difficulties connected 
with the use of it, are considerably reduced if one local paper-maker known 
as the “ Kagdi ” or whoever he is, is informed as to the manner in which the 
consumer intends to use it. It is well known that the hand-made paper is 
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required to possess high resistance to wear and tear and to friction caused, 
by repeated crumpling. Hence it requires to stand the effects of damp and 
time. It is well known that the hand-made paper is used for documents,, 
birth registers, hanks, loans, bonds, ledgers, account books and such other 
purposes where above-mentioned properties are needed. To achieve this, 
conditions above-mentioned ought to be observed. 

The marked superiority of rag papers in point of quality is not a matter of 
chance, but is a function of the vegetable fibre itself. 

Now the industry of paper-making by hand is decaying, because of the want. 
■jf such a study, the Indian paper-maker instead of using the rags, chooses 
as his raw material a very little quantity of rags and prefers to tise waste 
paper of all sorts, at the sacrifice of the quality and purpose of the paper and at 
the cost of his labour. The question arises why does he not use all rags, 
twine, rope or -gunny? The fact is, he has not progressed with the world, 
and he has not any knowledge as to how to cook, and soften his material 
quickly, beautifully and economically. He does not know -the rag digester 
and how to treat rags chemically in it. Instead he allows his material to. 
soften by decaying, thereby reducing the life and the quantity of the fibre. 
After the material comes out of the Boiler, and is properly washed, and beaten, 
in the beating engine, called the “ Beater,” he makes use of stampers. Now 
see the marvel of the labour saving appliances introduced. To keep one of the 
largest of paper machines at work, no fewer than 5,000 of these mortars would 
be required to work. The present day beating engine takes a charge of 
200 lbs., i.e., in a day it treats 000 lbs. of rags while a stamper will give an 
average output of 8 lbs. per day of 24 hours. Drying is done on wall, instead 
of by steam, and similar instances from the process can be given where they 
do not know the operations properly and economically and scientifically. In 
short, one has to see how it is possible to make this industry economically 
successful. At every stage of operation, the Indian hand-made paper-maker 
is neglecting the' use of such appliances and other contrivances owing to his 
lack of knowledge. Thus if the. people make a misuse of the material, and an 
industry without any study of its conditions, they are bound to suffer and for 
this sufferance the general tax-payer is not to be punished by heavy import 
duties on this class of paper. The remedy is to diffuse this knowledge among 
workers and capitalists; and when the nation is backward, it is the duty of 
the Government to provide demonstrations and invite the workmen and the 
capitalists and then to convince them of the possibilities and methods of 
working the industry successfully and to further attract these people, Govern- 
ment should give them a guarantee that they would purchase their finished 
product according to the market rates for the similar kinds of foreign paper. 

The industry is, however, an extremely important one owing to the special 
oroperties of the hand-made paper, and requires special attention of the public 
and the Government as the printing of Government loans and currency note? 
in India is under the consideration of the Government for a long time past. 

B and C. 

The manufacture of paper, on a machine, differs essentially from the process 
employed on hand-made paper, in that a continuous sheet or web is produced 
instead of single sheets. 

Paper manufactured on a machine mostly contains wood-pulp and espartc 
along with varying percentage of loading materials. 

* The common class, of this paper, ranged from 2 annas a lb. to 3 anhnas a lb., 
before the year 1914 and better classes from 3 annas 6 pies to 6 annas a lb- 
according to the quality and the requirement. Pure machine-made rag paper 
was never more than 8 annas a lb. This gives the data for the Indian manu¬ 
facturer to work out and see for himself if he could turn out a similar material 
in quality and prices, before lie actually makes it. Soft bulky papers such as 
blottings, antiques magazines and soft printings, etc., are generally manufac¬ 
tured from esparto mixed with soda pulp and writings, printings, tissues. 
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tanks, book papers, etc., are manufactured from sulphite or sulphite mixed with; 
rag pulp and ordinary writings and cheap printings and newspapers are manu¬ 
factured from chemical wood pulp mixed with mechanical wood pulp. I do 
not wish to gne details for all classes of papers but these few instances 1 
mention for guidance. 

In India, news and cheap printings are imported in very large quantities- 
and these are manufactured out of chemical wood pulp mixed with mechanical 
wood pulp. Indian mills are manufacturing papers, as I find, to compete with 
this class of paper. Now let it be seen how far it is justifiable to do so and 
if they have sufficient and suitable material at hand at a profitable cost. 

To find this out, it is desirable to throw a glance at the cost of raw 
materials. I shall give you all prices of the years before tbe war. 


Chemical Wood Pulps. 


Prices per ton c.i.f. London. 

£ s. d. 

Sulphite Easy Bleaching, 1st quality . . .950 

Soda Unbleached, 1st quality . . . . 8 10 0 

Esparto Pulp, 1st quality, Bleached . . . 15 0 0 

German Straw Pulp, 1st quality, Bleached, No. 1 . 14 0 0 

Dutch Dry No. 1 Bleached . , . . . 14 0 0 

Dutch Dry No. 2 Bleached . . . . . 12 7 6 

Esparto Grass (1914 March).6 5 0 

Mechanical wood-pulp £5-0-0 per ton and wood necessary to make one ton 
of pulp from spruce cost Rs. 40-8. Please note the difference between the 
cost of the material and the selling price of the finished product. Rs. 34-8 
include the manufacturing costs, interests, commission and profit. 

In India, against these materials, there are the savannah grasses, the 
investigation on which has been reported by Mr. Raitt, F.C.S. He gives the 

price for these grasses Rs. 15 per ton at the factory. And he works out the 

cost of unbleached pulp from Rs. 100 to Rs. 120. He further states there, 
that unbleached Baib pulp cannot be produced in the local mills with their 
long railway load on raw material for less than Rs. 155 and in some instances 
Rs.° 170 a ton. This price was lower than that of imported chemical wood 
pulp and straw pulp. 

Further Mr. Raitt has stated in his report that the paper made from these 
grasses is scarcely distinguishable from that of esparto, but the yield is from 
7 to 10 per cent. less. Most of it is cut before it has shed its seed, so the 
process of unnatural selection is hastened by the non-replacement of worn out 
tussocks by the full number of seedlings which would appear if it were left 
uncropped. 


In addition to these grasses there are the inexhaustible quantities of bamboos 
and enough rice straw available. My investigations prove that the alkaline 
treatment of bamboos for turning it into pulp was similar to that used for the 
manufacture of esparto pulp, and it would cost according to conditions of the 
year 1915, Rs. 92 per ton for a factory in the Bansda State in the Bombay 
Presidency. I had mentioned in the report submitted for the purpose that 
the bamboo pulp made by a mill In China was offered at Rs. 187-9-7 per ton at 
Bordeaux in France before the war. 


My investigations in the Mysore State in the year 1917, showed that the 
cost 6f bamboo palp manufactured from the bamboos from forests within the 
State would cost about Rs. 185, when delivered on rails at Madras. In spite 
of abnormally high freights, it was possible to sell pulp at any British 
Port at £30 to £35 while this pulp on the basis of the China mill pulp should 
have offered £43 to £50 per ton unbleached, leaving a difference for profit ot 
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Rs. 360 per ton of pulp. At this time the 

prices of 

chemical and esparto 

were as under : — 



Prices c.i.f. British Port 

per ton. 


Esparto grass .... 


. £P-5 

Esparto .pulp .... 


. £25 

Soda pulp, unbleached, 1st quality 


. £14 

Dutch straw pulp 


. £24 

Sulphite news or strong 


. £14 

Sulphite easy bleaching 


. £15 

Sulphite bleached 


. £20 

Soda craft unbleached 


. £30 

Soda bamboo pulp should be 


. £20 



February 1915. 

Esparto ..... 


. £ 7 (8) 

Soda pulp unbleached 


. £30 (35) 

Soda bamboo pulp should be 


. £43 (50) 



November 1916. 

Then in 1918-20 when I investigated for the All-India Industrial Syndicate 

Xd:, Bombay, my estimate for a ton of bamboo pulp manufactured at a 

factory in Burma showed its cost Rs. 125 

delivered 

on rails at Rangoon. 

Prices of different kinds of pulp at this period were as 

follows: — 

Soda unbleached, 1st quality 

, 

£51 

Esparto pulp .... 


Not quoted. 

Esparto grass .... 


£23 to £2Q. 

Dutch straw pulp 


Not quoted. 

Bamboo pulp dirty, inferior, Rangoon . 

£40 

Bamboo pulp, 1st quality . 


£75 


Thus my investigations have convinced me of the significance of bamboo 
as the only and the proper and the cheapest raw material available for the 
manufacture of paper pulp. No fibre in quantity and at this price is available 
and superior. It is suitable for the highest qualities of paper and when 
properly treated can also be converted into excellent kraft paper as well as it 
can be used for practically anything for which cellulose is suitable. I have 
myself treated bamboo and turned it into beautiful cream wove bond, paper 
and sold it in the London market at London prices without attracting. any 
distinction. The treatment of bamboo with soda process can be modified 
to suit the particular requirement of the qualities of paper of different standards. 
Bamboo pulp manufacture is profitable and has more chances of expansion. 
Bamboo pulp is cheaper to make than any other materials, be they grasses or 
woods. Best quality of bamboo pulp is not yet manufactured in India on a 
very large scale (exception: The India Paper Pulp Co., Ltd.—Andrew 
Yule & Co., Calcutta), its treatment is not very well understood anywhere on 
account of the non-existence of the industry. Private experiments have 
been very few though they conclusively prove the economic possibilities and 
the future prospects of the industry. The difficulty is that it has not attracted 
the Indians and the Indian Capital. The reason is that nobody has cared 
to go into the details of the trade and industry. So it is studied by few and 
known to few. 

Another difficulty is this. The Indian mills, which are few, were never run¬ 
ning profitably, because the founders of the industry, I believe, had no definite 
standards of quality. They had no standards because they never had traded in it 
nor they had studied the art of paper, manufacture. They had started it out of 
patriotism or out of capitalistic zeal. The local industry in India did not 
advance any stage while the industry in the west was progressing by leaps and 
hounds. The rage for cheapness has superseded the desire for any articles of 
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high quality, yet the paper maker of to-day can produce a paper quite equal to 
any that has ever been made. For it is only a question of price. It is quite 
unreasonable to expect a common writing paper costing 2 annas a lb. to have 
all the lasting qualities of a good writing paper costing 10 annas : so there is 
art in the manufacture of paper. Thus the Indian mills were started without 
having either the commercial or the scientific aspect of the question. They 
only knew that they wanted paper mills as a sort of new industry. They knew 
they had rags and textile waste, waste paper and sufficient waste paper : sr- 
these mills were laid out with plants to treat rags only, yet they did not 
devote these materials to their proper uses. Their standard of paper was the 
ordinary writing and printing selling at a price between 2 annas and 3 annas a 
lb. The materials they had were meant for a superior class of paper selling 
above 3 annas a lb. They mistook the standard and misused the materials 
and could not make any profit. 

Along with this, they did not organise the trade in rags and waste paper. 
They had, therefore, to collect the materials by themselves. They did not dc 
it properly and they had to pay a higher price and receive in place an inferior 
material, adding to their cost of cleaning and sorting. Thus they 'could not 
make a pure white paper of a good quality and if they wanted it did not pay 
them. They then went in for ali sorts and classes of paper from browns 
and badamis to blottings. They did not know what to make and what to sell. 
They had no confidence in themselves and they had to depend on foreigners to 
guide them. A foreigner, who comes here as a manufacturer and not a 
capitalist, cannot guide the industry. For he would manufacture what he is 
ordered. He has the skill to manufacture and not the skill to sell and not 
the knowledge what the market wants. And during the boom periods of the 
war, though 50 per cent, dividends were distributed and paper mill 
shares were soaring on high premiums, no funds were reserved and utilized 
in scientific investigations with regard to fibres and their treatments. When 
they could not collect raw materials at an economic price, they began im¬ 
porting foreign pulps and neglected the utilization of bamboos though first 
suggested by Government publications mentioning the results of Mr. Sindall 
and followed by further experiments and investigations by Messrs. Pearson, 
Raitt and myself. They, the manufacturers, did not realise the importance 
of dividing the industry into two divisions: preparation of pulp, and its 
further treatment on paper thereafter, and did not put down factories tc 
manufacture pulp. 

Again, inspite of the four companies’ mills are working for all these 
years, not a single Indian is found to have been trained in it. The Calcutta 
mills are owned by European Agencies. They would not allow the Indians 
to enter the factory and to see how the paper is made. When such is the 
treatment, how can one dare to be appreciated there? The Bombay mill 
near Poona has been a failure, and the Girgaum mill in Bombay was not 
worth a visit. The Lucknow mill, I hear, is still under European manage¬ 
ment though the capital is almost all Indian. The Managing Agents 
complained of long lead on railways for carrying their materials in their 
mills, but did not think of putting down a pulping plant near their areas 
of grasses. I think again they have not yet secured permanent leases for 
their grass areas and I think they have not yet adopted means for controlling 
such areas in excess of their requirements, so that they can have sufficient 
crop by rotation. Thus they seem to have committed a number of mistakes 
during all these years. 

What is required to be done now is this. The present and the future 
paper manufacturers in India should realize that the industry of paper making 
has to be divided into two groups, viz., the manufacture of pulp from the 
grasses or the bamboos. Pulp factories to be near the source of the raw 
material and according to my calculations within a 20 mile radius. Paper 
mills should be separate and near the distributing centres preferably seaport. 
Then there is a class of paper, mentioned previously as I), mentioning under 
its head news, ordinary writing and cheap printings. In my opinion it would 
not be possible to compete with the news and cheap writing and printing 
papers until after a proper study of the materials likely to be available for 
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ethis use. It is wrong to aim at these papers so long as there is not found. 
; a material cheaper than bamboos and grasses which require a chemical 
treatment. However, there are possibilities which I need not mention, here. 

Further when we talk of grasses and bamboos, I often hear of misuse 
of these materials. Suppose the fibre of the grass pulp is not strong enough 
.for making a ledger paper why not give it strength by blending it with 
another stronger material to balance the strength, at the same time the cost. 
Personally, I have no inside experience of the factories in India, and I can. 
.not definitely see their difficulties. But I can judge from what I have 
studied. It is a fact that the Indian paper industry is not sound, and wa3 
.never sound even during the period of 50 per cent, dividends. This unsound- 
ness was due to lack of knowledge, lack of vision and lack of foresight. 
Therefore, even if people come forward with capital and put down bamboo 
factories, it would be more profitable for the owners of these factories to 
export this pulp to foreign countries, for there it will be properly tested, 
treated and valued. In India the Indian mills will always offer less and yet 
it is likely that they will not spend anything in investigating the merits' of 
this pulp. Full merits of this pulp are not known to any one because there 
have been no chances and facilities for undertaking such a work. Hence 
whenever bamboo pulp manufacture is undertaken in India, it has all chances 
of success, and a large export trade would be easily possible and such a trade 
even on small profit will help the establishment of this industry on a sounder 
footing. Then only tile Indian paper mills will see whether the grass and the 
bamboo pulp they should use for the manufacture of cheap and ordinary 
paper or superior grades of writings and printings and other sorts. Even 
now they are not prevented from making superior grades and exporting 
them to other countries if they find no market in India. But the fact is that 
they want everything nearby and cheap and want to sell at a profit. At the 
same time they want to remain ignorant. They want to keep the profits 
for themselves, they want to remain aloof as investigators and experimenters 
and when they loose they cry for assistance, and want to be compensated 
for their losses by making the Indian consumer pay. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that no protection should be granted to paper- 
industry which,- as a matter of fact is an industry which would be profitable 
to work in India, if it is undertaken and worked after a detailed study of all 
the conditions necessary for its successful establishment. 

The difficulty which already existed in the past and which is existing now 
-is due to the lack of knowledge and proper study of the trade and the art of 
paper manufacture on the part of the organisers and managers of the Indian 
paper mills, resulting in the laying out of plant and machinery on wrong 
lines, thus causing inefficiency of the plant and its inability to treat Bie raw 
materials and the half-staff properly. Thus, in short, it is the misuse of 
.materials and misapplication of the methods of manufacture in general that 
.makes this industry not a paying proposition. If these mistakes are corrected 
iin time, the working of the industry would he found smooth and safe. 
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Mr. DHRUVA SUMANAS. 


B.—Okal. 

Oral evidence recorded at Bombay on Friday, the 12th September 

1924. 

Note, —When the record o/ the evidence given by this witness was sent to 
him for correction, he returned it after inserting a number of statements 
which were not in fact made during his examination. Some of the remarks 
inserted would have been strongly resented by the Members of the Board, if 
in fact, they had been made, and in certain passages the sense of what passed 
was distorted or reversed. The Board had given the witness an opportunity 
of amplifying and correcting, in a supplementary written statement, any 
passages in his oral evidence which he considered did not accurately or fully 
represent his views, but he did not take advantage of it. The evidence has 
been printed as nearly as may be as it was taken down by the Board’s 
reporters. 


President. —When we wrote to you our original letter the reason was that 
the Government of Bombay told us that you had made certain investigations 
as to the possibility of making paper from bamboo and what we were chiefly 
anxious to get from you was the result of your investigations as to bamboo. 
We are indebted to you for putting your views on the general question oh 
record, but it is the possibility of making paper from bamboo that we are 
chiefly anxious to get an opinion about from you. There is a certain amount 
of information available now about bamboos but there is not too much, and 
we are anxious to get as much as we can. It would be convenient if we begin 
with the question of the possibility of paper from bamboo. I gather that 
you made four different investigations in this matter. There was an investi¬ 
gation in 1915 in the Bansda State, then again in the Mysore State in 1917? 

Mr. Bhr uva. —Yes. 

President. —Then there was an investigation in 1918-20 for the All-India 
Industrial Syndicate in Burma, and then there was the investigation in the 
Dang area? 

Mr. Dhruva. —That was the first of all. 

President. —What year was that? 

Mr. Dhruva. —That was in 1915. 

President. —That is in the same year as in the Bansda State? 

Mr. Dhruva. —It is the same thing. 

President. —Then there were three? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes, and I went to Burma once on behalf of Jamal Brothers 
but that was not thorough from my point of view. They, of course, put down 
a factory on the considerations that I made, and the* pulp that was manu¬ 
factured there was sold in England for the price that I have mentioned in 
my note. 

President. —Where was this area that you were investigating for Jamal 
Brothers ? 

Mr. Dhruva. —That was in Kinwadi district in Central Burma. 

President. —In what year did yon make your investigations? 

Mr. Dhruva. —That was at the end of 1916 I think. That was only an 
experiment. They did not manufacture pulp on a very large scale. I do 
not know what plant they had put down, hut I read in the newspapers that 
that pulp was sent to England and sold. I do not know what machinery 
they put up. 

President. —When you were there no pulp was manufactured? 
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Mr. Dhruva. —No. 

President. —I think you have told us somewhere that “the result of my 
investigations have been printed and published long ago.” But I think wo 
have not succeeded yet in getting hold of it. Where is it obtainable? 

Mr. Dhruva. —You can get a copy from the Indian Merchants Chamber 
of the report on the bamboo in the Bansda State. The Mysore one also they 
have published, and you can get a copy from the Chamber. The investigations 
made on behalf of the All-India Industrial Syndicate have not been published, 
hut I can give you my own copy. 

President. —Of course, you will tell us if there is any objection to using 
any 7 of the statements made therein. 

Mr. Dhruva. —No objection whatever as that Syndicate has gone into 
liquidation and that is practically my property. 

President. —Where exactly is the Bansda State? 

Mr. Dhruva. —In the north of Bombay. It is near Surat. 

President. —You have told us that tlie result of your investigation was 
that in 1915 you were satisfied that the cost of pulp produced in a factory 
established in that State would be about Rs. 92 a ton ? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

'President. —Can you tell us just what the nature of your investigations 
was ? 

Mr. Dhruva. —I was first asked by the State whether I would undertake an 
enquiry into the possibility of bamboos growing in that part. There was 
some negotiation and terms were settled and I took up the enquiry. Then I 
consulted Mr. Pearson of Debra Dun. He said “ if you want to go into 
details I will have no objection to do the work or allow you to do it at Delira 
Dun, but I would advise you to go to England and carry out a separate 
investigation.” Then I went to England and made arrangements with 
Bertrams Limited, papermakers. I set up a small laboratory. As engineers 
they also took very great interest in the manufacture of pulp from forest 
materials available in India and gave me all facilities. There T made several 
experiments and arrived at a certain figure whereby 1 reduced the con¬ 
sumption of caustic to 16. I have put IS in my report for safety, and the 
bleaching of that pulp I could do within 10 per cent. 

President. —This Rs. 92 a ton, is it bleached or unbleached? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Unbleached. There again. I am always in favour of manu¬ 
facturing pulp in wet condition, 50 per cent. dry. That is to eliminate a 
certain section of the plant for drying and thus reduce the cost. 

President, —Up to the drying stage there is no difference ill the process 
of manufacture? 

Mr. Dhruva. —No. 

President. —Is this half and half pulp? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes, 

President. —When comparing it with the price of dry pulp, there would be 
considerable difference ? 

Mr. Dhruva. —About 5 to 6 rupees. 

President. —There must he more difference because when you are selling at 
half and half you are selling a good deal of water. 

Mr. Dhruva. —No, when it is sold it is sold on the dry basis. 

Pnsident. —Will you please just tell me what exactly that figure of 92 
means? Is it Rs. 92 per ton of the fibre in the pulp? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. Dry fibre according to the rules of the Association, 
and this figure I put down because I am more in favour of selling it out of 
India. 

President. —I shall come to that later on. In an enquiry of this kind 
there are always two very important aspects,, one is the collection of raw 
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material and bringing it into the factory and how much that is going to cost, 
and, in the second place, how much the manufacture is going to cost at the 
factory. You investigated both these points? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President- —In this laboratory in which you worked in England what 
quantity of materials could you treat? 

Mr. Dhruva. —The quantity of material I could treat was very small. 
.After a series of several experiments, about 50 to 60, I took the materials 
to a mill but the conditions in England were not then satisfactory for trying 
on any scale bigger than this because there the mills used ready-made pulp 
and esparto, whereas these materials required very high temperature for 
which boilers were not available and there was war. Therefore I went to 
Norway, and I had to make allowance and put the figures in such a way that 
there would not be any distinction even if it were made on a large scale. 

President. —You know it is a very difficult thing to do. The Government 
experts have been hard at it for a number of years. Mr. Raitt has made a 
number of experiments, hut I think, as far as we have been able to ascertain, 
that whenever an experiment on a commercial scale has been tried, they 
have never found it possible to get anywhere as low as his figures. 

Mr. Qinwala. —They have given all their estimates. Except the last one 
about Cuttack they are no more accurate than the previous ones. 

President. —I just want to make one point clear about this Rs. 92 per ton. 
This, of course, is based on wages and prices as they were in 1915, is it not? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President. —Of course a good deal has happened since then? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President: —Would you accept any figure which you gave then as correct 
now? 

Mr. Dhruva. —This difference you will notice in the figures that I have 
put down for the Government of Mysore estimate. There I have taken the 
figures for that year and there the price is very high, I think it is Rs. 135 
or thereabouts. 

President. —There is one point I want to ask yon about. Is Rs. 92 merely 
the works costs or does that include depreciation, interest on working capital 
and that kind of thing? 

Mr. Dhruva. —It includes everything and Re. 1 royalty. 

President. —It is a pity we had not an access to your notes beforehand. 
It was a little difficult to carry on the enquiry, as wei had not your figures 
before us. 

Mr. Dhruva. —I am sorry. If you had written to me I would have sent 
you a copy. 

President. —Let us now go on to the Mysore investigations. 

Mr. Dhruva,. —Before we go on to the Mysore investigations I would like to 
put a few things before you. The difference between the figure of Rs. 92 
and that of Messrs. Rait and Pearson is due to these reasons that much 
depends upon how the material is treated, in what form and in what tempera¬ 
tures. Steam and coal are the principal items in the manufacture. Coal 
is the most important figure. It is just like cooking meals. One cook may 
do things very nicely within a short time and it will taste better; another 
cook will do it another way and will take more time and will spend more of 
other materials, so it is a matter where that sort of thing applies. The thing 
is that no patent can be taken for this, so it depends on exactly what time 
you shut off your steam and close your operation and the number of hours 
you are working and that sort of thing. 

President. —That I fully understand. Do I gather from what you say 
that you have discovered some improvement in the process hitherto used? 
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Mr.. Dhruva. —No. It would be like this : how do you take this figure of 
yield, do you take the yield of bamboo out from the forest or after it is ready 
for cooking? I took the figure for the material ready for cooking. What is 
wasted is added to the cost of the material. Jt has nothing to do with the 
yield. 

President. —In taking this figure, did you take it on the basis that you got 
your raw materials free of cost and this is the cost of converting it into pulp ? 

Mr, Dhruva. —Not exactly that. Suppose we take 100 tons of bamboo in 
this form. When they come to the factory they are crushed and some of the 
material is removed, I do not take the material which is removed, I put 
down the cost of the bamboo and that material is neglected. When I 
calculated the yield I threw off the material and took the actual weight after 
removing the waste dust and other things. 

President. —Supposing that for every ton of pulp you made, you had to 
use 2 tons of bamboo—that is purely a supposition—in your cost figure would 
you take two tons of bamboo or only one ton ? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Two tons. 

President. js-Then you are taking into account the material that you lose 
in the process of manufacture? 

Mr. Dhruva. —That is why I have put down a lower yield in my report. 

President. —I am sorry I still do not understand exactly what you mean. 
If you only take account of one ton of bamboo then I can quite understand 
that you would get a lower figure for the cost of pulp. But I understood 
you to say just now that you did take two tons of bamboos into account. 
Then I do not see what the explanation is—why are you getting a. lower 
figure ? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Because the yield will be higher and that reduces the cost. 

Presklent. —I am afraid I do not quite follow. 

Mr. Dhruva. —I will take a concrete case. Suppose we cut down 100 
bamboos from the forest. Then we bring the bamboos to the factory and 
Weigh them. Suppose they weigh one ton. Then we weigh it again after it 
is crushed and ready; suppose it is 10 per cent. less. The yield I calculate 
on 90 but the cost of material 1 calculate on full one ton. 

President. —I do not see how the yield influences the calculation. 

Mr. Dhruva. —It would be like this : out of 100 bamboos we have taken 
90 for treatment. On 90 the yield will be 33 or 34 per cent., but the_ money 
that has been spent for gaining this yield as the cost of raw material will 
be on 100 bamboos. So for bringing so much yield we spend the price of 
100 bamboos and we^ get this yield on 90. 

Mr. (Ji media. —But what difference does it make to the full price of the 
material? 

Mr. Dhruva. —There is no actual price to he given, only the carrying 
charges are to be paid. 

Mr. (Hnwala. —Why take 90 at all? You could say you used 100 tons. 
That is the price of the raw material; that is all. Then you could say the 
pulp that you manufacture is 30 tons or, say, 40 tons, of which the cost of 
production was so much per ton; the selling price is so much; there is so 
much profit; that is the difference between your cost of 30 tons of pulp and 
the realized price. Why should you complicate this matter by taking 90 
instead of 100? 

President. —Is this explained in your note of the investigation? 

Mr. Dhruva. —It is not explained in this way as to what quantity is 
exactly taken for valuation purposes. 

President. —I don’t think that we should spend any more time on this. 
As regards your investigations in Mysore did you go down to Mysore and 
investigate the bamboo forests? 
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Mr. Dhruva. —I went round the forests and I went through two or three 
districts and took a survey just to compare with their survey figures whether 
a certain area will give so many tons of bamboo or not. Then I investigated 
what other materials, e.g., lime, etc., were available. Then the transport 
difficulty I had noted there in taking the finished material out of the factory, 
and on these considerations I worked out my figures, as to how much it 
would cost at that place, and took the site of a factory within a 20 mile 
radius of the forest which had to feed the factory. 

President. —How was the bamboo to be brought to the factory? 

Mr. Dhruva. —In Mysore they have got forest tram lines in some places 
and from some other places it can be brought at a lower cost by cart. In 
some places it can be floated, but that was in a very few places. 

President. —This question of transport is of some importance because the 
evidence we have had so far is that unless you float the bamboos it won’t stand 
the cost of transport. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That is true. 

President. — I quite understand that where water carriage is not available 
the factory must be very near the forest, 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes, that is why I considered Central Burma to he the 
best place. 

President. —I am coming to that in a moment. At the time of your 
Mysore experiment did you do any further work in connection with the 
manufacture of pulp ? 

Mr. Dhruva. —No; I relied upon my first work. 

President. —This experiment that you made in England in 1915-16, is that 
the only practical work you have done on the manufacture of pulp from 
bamboo ? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. But in that experiment I tried to manufacture in 
various ways. Suppose we want to manufacture a particular paper; a parti¬ 
cular pulp is required which is not required to be bleached. Then the 
bamboo is treated in such a way that the yield will be higher, strength of 
the material will be heavier and the cost will be less. In that way in the 
different' experiments I tried to establish various uses for which the 1 pulp 
will be suitable. 

President. —That is to say, you have endeavoured to make various kinds 
of pulp for different kinds of paper? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President, —And do you think you were successful in proving that these 
various pulps could be made satisfactorily from bamboos? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President?—At that time had Mr, Raitt’s process of fractional digestion 
come to your notice? 

Mr. Dhruva. —It came out after that. But the way in which I worked 
was very nearly the same. I do not say what process I adopted, I do not 
give any name to my process in the report, and afterwards Mr. Raitt’s 
fractional digestor came out. 

President. —Then you think you anticipated him? 

Mr. Dhruva. —If you go very minutely through the report you will find 
out what it is. 

President. —I doubt whether I am sufficiently conversant with the methods 
of paper manufacture to make a discovery of that kind! However, you w'ere 
working on similar lines? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President. —As far as I gathered, the important point about the fractional 
digestor is that you can get rid of certain colouring matters so that they 
won’t affect the colour of the paper later on. 
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Mr. Dhruva. —Yes, that affects the colour—even the consumption of soda 
and certain other things. 

President. —Then there was the investigation for the All-India Industrial- 
Syndicate. Is this the same as that of Jamal Brothers? 

Mr. Dhruva. —No, that was different. 

President .—That was in Burma again? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President. —And you were then satisfied that pulp could be delivered 
at Rs. 13 a ton? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President. —That is as late as 1920? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President. —Does that figure include overhead charges and so on? 

Mr. Dhruva. —It includes everything. 

President. —Does it include any return on the capital invested in the* 
business ? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Depreciation charges on machinery I have put down. 

President. —But, apart from that, there is always the further question 
which in our steel report we called the manufacturer’s profit, the return on< 
the fixed capital investment. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That was not mentioned there. 

President. —If this figure of Bs. 135 a ton can he verified on a commer¬ 
cial scale, of course, India could command the market of the whole world. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That is my view. 

President. —But unfortunately nobody has succeeded in getting anywhere 
near that figure. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That is because of want of capital. 

President. —Surely not that. Look at the India Paper Pulp Company,. 
They have lots of money. 

Mr. Dhruva. —They have to incur very heavy expenditure. 

President. —The cost of their unbleached pulp is Rs. 265 a ton without 
overhead. That is a very considerable difference. I admit that it is not quite 
a fair comparison because the India Paper Pulp Company take the bamboo 
all the way from Chittagong to Calcutta. But even so, the figure they gave^ 
for the cost of raw material at the mill was Rs. 110; even if you take half 
of that .... 

Mr. Dhruva Even that is exhorbitant. 

President. —I fully admit that. Even so, Rs. 155 per ton is Rs. 30 more 
than year Rs. 125. 

Mr. Dhruva. —In my figures the cost of raw material is very slight, about 
Rs. 25. 

President. —I think in the Cuttack report Mr. Raitt’s figure was Rs. 15 
a ton for bamboos delivered at the factory. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That would be very nearly correct. 

President. —What is the amount of bamboos required? 

ulr.. Dhruva. —tons. 

president. —The raw materials will be well near 40 rupees a ton, so tliat 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 must be taken as the normal figure. 

Mr. Dhruva. —It depends on how the raw material has to he brought. 
For instance, where I have put down Rs. 125 the mill is on the river and 
my mill is not more than 40 miles. Even in this water carriage I do not go 
beyond 20 miles. 

President. —In water carriage it does not matter. By water carriage what 
I understand is this. You make the bamboos into a raft on the edge of the 
river and a man is put in charge, and the bamboos are floated down. As long 
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as there is no difficulty in floating, the only extra cost is the wage or one 
man for each raft. I don’t think the mileage really enters in in water 
carriage. 

Mr. Dhruva. —It does to a certain extent because men are to he engaged 
for different rafts and the time taken would be more. 

President. —The incidence is very small. 

Mr. Dhruva. —The 20 mile radius is fixed so that it may be constant. 
The area has to be divided into certain sections. 

President. —I don’t think it matters. Supposing you had a long river 
with no rapids or cataracts, and supposing there were bamboos on both sides 
to the extent of 100 miles up the river, you could work it by a system of 
rotation, first 10 miles, then 10 miles and so on, and the distance which the 
bamboos had to float would not make any difference. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That sort of area I have not come across. 

President. —I understand that. Tell ns about the area which you ex¬ 
plored in Central Burma. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That is Toungoo district—north and south. 

President. —Is that on the Irrawady river? 

Mr. Dhruva. —It is on the Toungoo river. 

President —In the case of this project, all the bamboos would have been 
floated to the factory? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President. —You found a suitable site for the factory with adequate supply 
of water? 

Mr. Dhrum. —I have taken photographs of the river during the dry 
season. 

President. —The question of water supply is very important for both paper 
and pulp mills. The river, I take it, is perennial and its water can be used? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. . 

President. —What about labour supply? 

Mr. Dhruva. —From my enquiries I found that labour was sufficient, but a 
very large number of people would not be employed in the factory. 

President. —Would sufficient labour be available for cutting bamboos? 

Mr. Dhruva. —People were anxious to be employed as bamboo cutters, 
raftsmen and that sort of thing on certain wages. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What unit did you take? 

Mr. Dhruva. —10,000 ton unit. 

President. —Is the area in the neighbourhood where the Burma Govern¬ 
ment are working the forests? 

Mr. Dhruva. —These are reserved forests. 

President. —That is one of the difficulties in some areas. 

Mr. Dhruva. —In the reserved forests near by they work certain areas—I 
forget the name they give to that sort of work. 

President. —The point of my question was this: for instance, there are 
certain areas on the Malabar Coast in the Bombay Presidency which are 
quite promising as regards bamboos, but the difficulty is that the labour 
supply is scanty and the forest people require practically all the labour for 
their own work. That was why I asked you whether, in the neighbourhood 
of this factory, the Forest Department were working, because there might be 
difficulty if they were absorbing all the local labour. 

Mr, Dhruva. —That point was considered. In that case, labour would 
■have to be imported. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you talking of Abdul Karim Jamal’s scheme? 

Mr. Dhruva, —No, I am talking of the All-India Industrial Syndicate 
scheme. 
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President. —You did think it necessary to import labour? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Well, to a certain extent. 

President, —As regards some projects in Burma we heard that objections 
were raised because of vested interests of the local population in Burma. I 
think that the Titaghur Company had some difficulty about their project 
which led to their abandoning it. 

Mr. Dhruva. —There was some objection when Mr, Jamal wanted a mono¬ 
poly, but that monopoly was removed when we were also one of the parties 
to object in the matter. It does not interfere with the local demand for 
bamboos. 

President, —That was the point I was going to ascertain. What I under¬ 
stood was that in another case there was difficulty about the supply of 
bamboos to the pulp mill owing to the demand for bamboos for other purposes. 
The difficulty was in getting a sufficient area reserved exclusively for the use 
of the mill. 

Mr. Dhruva. —I don’t think that there was any difficulty as regards that. 

President. —Was the question examined? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes, Then, 1 worked out figures and placed them before 
the Conservator of "Forests. I satisfied him where in certain areas bamboos 
were cut off for teak plantations, it was more profitable to have bamboos 
growing and I convinced him that from the revenue point of view this was 
better. The supply was enormous. 

President.. —What you are now contemplating is something almost ap¬ 
proaching the cultivation of bamboos? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Not cultivation, hut afforestation. 

President. —Was not the area in Burma sufficiently large to supply the 
need for the pulp mill without an extension of that area? 

Mr. Dhruva,. —It would be sufficient. Suppose Government decide later 
that they will have this area destroyed and have teak planted, then we will 
be in trouble. 

President. —This is really a point as to whether you succeeded in per¬ 
suading Government that it was profitable for them to grant the concession. 
That is what it comes to. 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. According to the Government notification, the rate 
for royalty was one rupee per ton of pulp manufactured; hut the Chief Con¬ 
servator of Forests, when I convinced him, was prepared to recommend a 
royalty of only Bs. 0-5-6. Still, the Government did not lose. I have got 
that correspondence with me. 

President. —You say “ I have myself treated bamboo and turned it into 
beautiful cream wove bond paper and sold it in the London market at 
London prices without attracting any distinction.” Where and when was 
that paper made? 

Mr. Dhruvaph When I went to London to carry out experiments, I carried 
a large consignment of bamboos. 

Mr. Ginwalei. —How much ? 

Mr. Dhruva, —100 tons. Then I could not go to Norway. When I saw 
my engineers in Edinburgh, I put the matter before them. They said (t "ion 
can do all these things here, but you won’t be able to carry out experiments 
on a large scale because the machinery is not available. Still, you can have 
an idea. You can have paper turned out hut the cost will he heavier.’ So 
the consumption of soda was heavier, the cost of bleaching was higher and 
the yield was also larger because we could not boil it at the temperature we 
required. A slight portion of it remained uncooked, and we had to put 
the material in another machine for pressing it down and reducing it into 
pulp. In spite of all these things, we manufactured cream wove paper 
according to the specimen. 

President, —How did you convert the pulp into paper and where? 
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Mr. Dhruva, —That was in the same factory where Mr. Sindall turned' 
his bamboo into paper—Messrs. Thomas & Green. All the bamboos were 
taken to Messrs. Thomas & Green’s factory but, as they had no crushing, 
arrangement, they were crushed by an ordinary mechanical hammer. 

President. —You made your experiments in Edinburgh? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President. —After that, you took the bamboos to Messrs. Thomas & Green 
and then you directed them as to the treatment, in accordance rvith your 
experiments ? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President. —It was there that this paper was made which you succeeded 
in selling ? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President. —A little lower you say “ Bamboo pulp is cheaper to make than 
any other materials, he they grasses or woods.” All I can say about that is; 
that it is no more than an opinion at present. 

Mr. Dhruva. —This is the point to be considered. You said that the India 
Paper Pulp Company spent about Rs. 110 for their raw material. My point 
is that the cost of the raw material should not exceed Rs, 30. 

President. —You are perfectly entitled to hold your own opinion. We 
would only be too pleased if it could be verified. Nothing but experiments 
on approved commercial scale can demonstrate that, and my experience is that 
there is always some flaw somewhere between a laboratory experiment and a; 
commercial experiment. It is the rarest thing in the world to get the same 
results in both cases. 

Mr. Dhruva. —There will he some difference, of course, but I will give you 
an example. For instance, take esparto ‘grass. I do not know the present 
price. It was about £5 in 1914-15. 

President. —Do you mean the grass or the pulp ? 

Mr. Dhruva. —The 1 price was £6-5-0. Now bamboo should never cost as 
much as that. 

President. —That I fully admit, but unfortunately you have taken a bad' 
example ‘ for comparison. Esparto grass is distinctly an expensive material. 
Sabai grass in India is a good deal cheaper than esparto grass in England. 

Mr. Dhruva. — Sabai has knots, where esparto won’t have any knots. 

President. —There we are 1 getting into another question. We are only on- 
the question of cheapness now. It is unnecessary to prove to me that 
bamboo pulp might be cheaper than esparto pulp because I am prepared to 
concede that. What you have got to make comparisons with is the wood 
pulp. 

Mr. Dhruva. —There I make a comparison from the point of view of 
quality. 

President.— What you contemplate is a very big development—pulp export 
from India? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President. —It is a probable development. It may be the case that bamboo 
pulp would be of better quality than wood pulp, but if the quality of wood 
pulp is good enough for purposes for which people want it, they won’t pay 
more for the bamboo pulp. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That is correct. That is why I say—why should this bamboo- 
pulp be manufactured at a place where the raw materia] costs Rs. 110 a ton, 
and then why should it be used where mechanical and chemical wood pulp can 
be used ? 

President. —You are leading me astray from the point I want to get at 
from you and it is this. If there is to be a big export of bamboo pulp from 
India, it must be cheaper than chemical wood pulp, not only cheaper but much: 
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cheaper. I think that the figure we had for freight on pulp was £2 a ton. 
You have got to make your bamboo pulp £2 cheaper than wood pulp before 
you begin to compete in the European markets. 

illr. Dhruva. —There I differ, because the price of wood pulp is in propor¬ 
tion to its quality. Similarly the price of esparto pulp would be higher than 
the price of wood pulp. 

President: —But there is not a very big demand for the higher quality. 

Mr, Dhruva. —It depends on how you create the demand. 

President. —I do not know how the manufacturer can create the demand. 

Mr. Dhruva.— It depends on how it is made. The chance may come when 
one may drive out esparto grass altogether and replace it by bamboo. 

President. —Even then it would not amount to very much; it would amount 
to something. The particular statement you made is that bamboo is cheaper 
to make than any other materials. 

Mr. Dhruva.— Well, in this sense tl\at the treatment of wood and bamboo 
is very similar. Wood has to be treated sometimes at a higher temperature. 

President. —Supposing the price of easy bleaching sulphite pulp was £14 
f.o.b., do you contend that bamboo pulp can be produced cheaper than that? 
Is that your view? 

iUr. Dhruva. —Even now it can be produced cheaper than £14. 

President. —I should be very glad to think so, but it is not clear to me yet. 

Mr. Dhruva. —This is the point. The India Paper Pulp Company has ‘ 
been paying Its. 110 for their raw material. I would not go in for such an 
industry. 

Presiden t. —What sort of an industry ? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Where the cost of the raw material is very high. Suppose 
we want to manufacture pulp here which will sell at £2 less than is available in 
England, t.e., £12. We should consider whether all the conditions taken 
together would enable us to produce our pulp at our factory at £8 a ton. 
Then only we should go in for that industry j otherwise we should leave it to 
others. When the India Paper Pulp Company know that the cost of the 
material is so high, why should it go in for that? 

President. —What is influencing the mind of the people all over England 
just now, j- in connection with the manufacture of bamboo pulp is that they 
expect that the price of wood pulp would steadily rise, and the paper manu¬ 
facturers are getting ready to be able to substitute another material. That 
is the fundamental idea. The difficulty is that nobody knows just when this 
increase in the price of wood pulp is going to come. It is necessarily so. 
You can make forecasts, but you can never be certain. If you begin too soon, 
you might- find that you had lost a good deal of money. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That is not my view. I am very hopeful. 

President. —However, the main thing is—what it is actually going to cost 
to make pulp and paper out of bamboo. After all, the most valuable evidence 
we can possibly have is the evidence of one company which is manufacturing 
on a commercial scale. 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes, but the cost of the raw material is very high. 

President. —We could make allowance for that. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That would be all right. 

President. —They float their bamboos down to a site, which is a few miles 
from Chittagong, where they cut and hale. It would be possible to make 
approximate calculations as to what the cost of manufacture of pulp would be 
if the factory were there instead of at Naihati. On the other hand, there are 
certain things to be taken into account on the other side. Under the condi¬ 
tions under which manufacture is carried on in India,, there are difficulties 
when you have factories established in out of the way positions. You have 
more difficulties in getting repairs made, in getting imported stores, etc. 
We need not, however, go into those questions. 
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In connection with bamboo pulp you say later on in your note that paper 
mills should be separate and near the distributing centres, preferably sea¬ 
ports. I quite recognise that there are advantages in having your paper mill 
nearer the market, but I think that it wants a very close examination in every 
case as to whether it would he better. Supposing you decide that pulp is 
going to be manufactured near the raw materials, it might require a very 
close examination to decide where it is most profitable to make paper from 
it, I don’t think that :it is possible to lay down any absolute rule. 

Mr. Dhruva. —This is only general. 

President.—It is quite true that though pulp is made in Scandinavia, 
paper is made out of it in England on a large scale. It is also true that a 
good deal of paper is made in Scandinavia on the same site as pulp, and 
that the Scandinavian paper is tending to under-sell the English paper. 

Mr. Dliruva. —That is only a particular quality of paper, not in all ranges. 

President. —It depends on what the manufacturer thinks. 

Mr. Dliruva. —What the manufacturer' thinks is only what is possible. 
What is possible he is doing in Scandinavia, that is all. 

President. —If only wood pulp is required, he can make any paper that is 
made in England. 

Mr. Dliruva. —He can only compete successfully in the lowest grade of 
paper, that is, newsprint. 

President. —I am not talking of newsprint. The chemical pulp is the 
principal ingredient of the paper that is made in Scandinavia. 

Then, you refer to the mill in China which offered paper at Rs. 187-9-0 
per ton at Bordeaux in Prance before the war. I never heard of this mill 
in China before. Where did you get your information from? 

Mr. Dhruva. —I saw the engineers who were working there some years 
ago. This particular information was taken from the Papermakers’ Journal. 

I have also got a sample of that pulp. 

President. —Is that mill in existence, as far as you know? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes, I think so. In 1920 or 1921, the engineer of that mill 
passed through Colombo and we had a telegram from him. 

President. —Is it a great success? 

Mr. Dhruva. —The quality of the pulp—in appearance and in everything— 
is much inferior from the specimen that I have got. 

President. —As regards the second list of prices you have given, is this in 
connection with your Mysore investigation? 

Mr. Dhruva.—- Yes. 

President. —You say that the soda bamboo pulp should he £20. Why 
should it he? 

Mr. Dhruva. —I worked it out on the basis on which the Chinese pulp was 
sold in England, and that was the difference in price of that stuff and the 
soda pulp. 

President. —You have raised the price of the China mill’s pulp by tho 
same proportion as other things have gone up ? 

Mr. Dliruva. —Yes. 

President. —In your next list you have given quotations for bamboo pulp. 
Bamboo pulp, first quality, is £75 and dirty inferior Rangoon £40. Was 
pulp actually sold at Rangoon at that time? 

Mr. Dhruva. —That was the price at which Jamal’s pulp was sold in the 
London market. 

President. —What year was that? 

Mr. Dhruva. —It may he 1919 or 1920. 

President. —I did not know that the Jamal people were actually manu¬ 
facturing pulp. Should we eliminate the word “ Rangoon,” because the word 
would seem to imply that the price was paid at Rangoon? 
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Mr. Dhrum. —I put down the word “ Rangoon ” because this was the 
particular stuff that I wanted the people to know that was manufactured in 
Burma. Rangoon was the place of export. 

President. —This £40 was the price paid in London? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President. —Shall I say Burma pulp or pulp made in Burma instead of 
.Rangoon? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President. —How did you arrive at the price of the first quality pulp? 

Mr. 'Dhruva. —That was arrived at on the basis of the China pulp.. 

President. —The China mill never produced any first class quality pulp. 
Here you have made two assumptions. 

Mr. Dhruva. —I assume that my stuff is superior to Chinese pulp and 
Jamal’s. 

President. —It is only an estimate of what the price might have been at 
that time? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes, 

Mr. Ginwala. —What are you by profession? Are you a chemist? 

Mr. Dhruva. —At present I deal in exchange and Government securities. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What was your profession when you were studying these 
questions ? 

Mr. Dhruva. —1 was distributing Messrs. John Dickinson & Co.’s paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you got any chemical training? 

Mr, Dliruva, —Not very sound. 

ill?'. Ginwala. —Have you ever been in charge Of any paper or pulp factory? 

Mr. Dhruva. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Or of any other factory? 

Mr. Dhruva. —I have been in charge of a textile mill. After I gave this 
up 1 studied textiles. 

Mr . Ginwala. —Were you in sole charge of the textile factory ? 

Mr. Dhruva .—Not sole charge. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you have any forest experience? 

Mr. Dhruva. —I had experience by working. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you ever have any experience, by which I mean, pre¬ 
vious training, in that line? 

Mr. Dhruva. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Where did you derive your figures from? 

Mr, Dhruva. —I took Mr, Pearson’s figures in many places. I also worked 
-out my figures myself in consultation with the local authorities and local 
people by going over the area. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you know that Mr. Pearson did the same thing and 
that his figures have been hopelessly w'l'ong? 

Mr. Dhruva. —That is my view too. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you expect that your figures would he any more 
-accurate? 

Mr. Dhruva. —It is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You would admit that Mr. Pearson is considered to be an 
■authority on this question? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes, he is considered to be an authority. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And Mr. Raitt also? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Raitt is a, professional chemist. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That is what I hear. 
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Mr, Ginwala. — His figures have been hopelessly wrong because he has had 
mo practical experience. It may be that your figures may turn out to be 
xight but they appear to be more or less on the same lines as Messrs. Raitt’s 
«nd Pearson’s have been. I am taking the totals, Rs. 135 for Mysore and 
Rs. 125 for Rangoon and I think you gave 11s. 92 for Bansda State, They 
very nearly correspond to Mr. Pearson’s and Mr. Raitt’s figures and these 
have admitted that their figures are hopelessly wrong. It has been borne 
out by the experience of Messrs. Andrew Yule <fc Co., who know something 
about the management of business and who also feel that they were misled 
by the figures they were given. Then in that case we can only test your 
.figures by- actual commercial experience and unless you can satisfy us that 
•these Andrew Yule people, who are the only firm with actual experience, are 
•wrong, we have to take your figures with great caution. 

Mr. Bhruva.fML do not say that Messrs. Andrew Yule’s figures are incor¬ 
rect, but my point is that there is only one party in the field and they have 
made a wrong selection of the locality. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Leave alone the cost of raw material. Supposing we put 
down Rs. 10 per ton as the cost of raw materials, even then you are very 
much out as compared with the actual experience of Messrs. Andrew Yule 
& Co. 

Mr. Dhruva. —At other stages too of manufacture. We also want to say 
just as they want to say. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Excuse me. Your figures are theoretical figures but theirs 
are the actual figures of a firm who are accustomed to carry on business on 
a large scale. Their experience has been that the figures given by Messrs. 
Pearson and Raitt are wrong. You also have followed more or less the same 
method as theirs. 

Mr. Dhruva, —I have not followed their methods. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But your experience is not more than theirs, 

Mr. Dhruva. —I admit that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Actual experience must weigh more than theoretical know¬ 
ledge. Against your theoretical knowledge the actual experience of Messrs, 
Andrew Yule & Co. shows that your figures and Mr. Raitt’s and Mr. Pearson’s 
figures are extraordinarily low. What are we to do? 

Mr. Dhruva. —May I know by comparison where these figures are low? 

Mr. Ginwala. —I have taken your total figure. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That is misleading. In one instance I have seen where 1 
would put down Rs. 30 for raw materials they have put down Rs. 110. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The main thing with which we are concerned is at what 
price India can afford to manufacture pulp. You have given Rs. 92, Rs. 125 
and Rs. 135. They give certain other figures with actual experience. There 
is a big difference between your figures and their figures. We want.you to 
tell us whether we are to be guided by the actual experience of a big firm 
or the theoretical knowledge of one, however able he may be. 

Mr. Dhruva. —You are to be guided by the facts. The cost of manufacture 
will vary according to the site selected. If you go to a wrong place and try 
to manufacture the material, the price will be heavy. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What do you mean by a grong place? I am eliminating 
the cost of raw materials and the price of coal. They have got very cheap 
coal, and in spite of that the difference between your figures and their 
figures is so great. 

Mr. Dhruva. —How much does it come to? How much allowance do you 
■make for the cost of material and the price of coal? 

Mr. Ginwala. —What do you want me to take as the cost of raw materials? 

Mr. Dhruva. —You may take the figures I have put down in the state¬ 
ment—the Toungoo figure. I think it is about Rs. 12 a ton delivered at the 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Has anybody obtained the material at that price in actual 
practice P 

Mr. Dhruva. —It is taken from the actual cost of bamboo from one area 
to another. Then for comparison I took the coal cost current in that year,. ' 
how much time it would take and so on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We will take'Rs. 30 as the cost of raw materials. 

Mr. Dhruva. —You can put down 3 tons and that comes to Rs. 36. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We may take the Burma figure of Rs. 125 and deduct. 
Rs. 36 from that. That leaves you Rs. 89 as the total conversion cost above, 
material. Then take the Andrew Yule figure for unbleached pulp, which is 
Rs. 265, and deduct Rs, 110 from that. That comes to Rs. 155, 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. What is the yield of their pulp > 

Air. Ginwala.. —40 per cent. 

Mr. Dhruva. —What is the nature of the pulp quality—1 mean how much 
time it takes in digestion, and how much coal and steam does it require?' 
That is most important. 

Air. Ginwala. —I am taking wet unbleached pulp. 1 he point is that there 
is a good deal of difference between Rs. 89 and 11s. 155. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That difference will arise in cooking. That is principally 
where you will notice difference of cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you had any actual experience of this cooking? 

Mr. Dhruva. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then why clo you say that it arises in cooking? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Any one can say. If you boil a thing for five hours and' 
another for 10 hours the temperature varies and the cost of coal consumption 
will differ. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your opinion may he correct so far as theoretical know¬ 
ledge goes but it is not borne out by the actual experience of men. 

Air. Dhruva, —That can be done if I am allowed to go to the same factory 
and to find out where the difference comes in. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You admit that Mr. Nelson of Messrs. Nelson & Co. has. 
got more experience in paper making? 

Mr. Dhruva.- —That may be. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much did you allow for coal in this estimate of 
Rs. 125? 

Air. Dhruva. —1 think Rs. 40 is the figure—2 tons at Rs. 20. 

President. —This is for a factory in Central Burma? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

Air. Ginwala. —That leaves Rs. 49 to pay for all the chemicals, deprecia¬ 
tion, working capital, supervision charges and everything. 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

Air. Ginwala. —How did yon value the machinery—from your own know¬ 
ledge ? 

Mr. Dhruva. —From quotations of that year. 

Air. Ginwala. —And for construction? 

Air. Dhruva. —From the engineer’s report that such a sort of building 
will cost so much at a. particular place. 

Mr. Ginwala- —-At what did you put down the cost of your whole block? 

Mr. Dhruva. —T do not remember that figure. I have not mentioned it 
in the report, but I can supply it. As I mentioned in the letter, being out of 
touch for so long, and as you did not ask me to be ready with certain parti¬ 
culars, I have not been able to place it before you. I can supply you. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have made certain statements based on theoretical 
knowledge, and my point is that in actual experience your figures have not 
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been borne out and your explanation is that they did not know anything 
about business. Before we accept that as any guidance for coming to any 
conclusion we have to be satisfied that you have some practical knowledge of 
what you are talking about. That is mainly my point. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That sort of practical knowledge would not be possible for 
me unless I am allowed to work anywhere. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is just my difficulty. You must admit that you have 
no practical knowledge. 

Mr. Dhurva. —Yes. T have only got theoretical knowledge based on study. 

■I admit I am only an experimentist. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing we made our recommendation only based on 
theoretical knowledge, you know what would happen in the whole country. 
We could not make our recommendations purely on any theoretical aspect 
of the case. 

Mr. Dhruva. —Then how is it that these figures have not been published P 

Mr. Ginwala. —They have been published. 

Mr. Dhruva. —If I were able to see them I would have been ready prepared 
to-day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am not finding any fault with it, but before you make 
any attack on all the firms who are carrying on the business it would be. 
just as well to find out what the position is. 

Mr. Dhruva .—Tt is not an attack. 

Mr. Ginwala.. —Excuse me. You say “ The difficulty which already existed 
in the past and which is existing now is due to the lack of knowledge and 
proper study of the trade.’’ That is a very serious charge to make. 

Mr. Dhruva. —It is true to a certain extent. They have said in their 
statement that there is much demand in India for cheap paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is another aspect of the question altogether. We are 
only concerned with the lack of knowledge so far as it affects the cost of 
production upon which you lay so much emphasis in the earlier part of the 
note. 1. am trying to point out that we are in a very great difficulty if we 
are to accept your comment because you have admitted yourself that you 
have only theoretical knowledge- 

Mr. Dhruva. —One can understand that. If you are given cotton stuff 
and you make out a newspaper, then naturally any man with a theoretical 
knowledge will say that you have made misuse of the material. That is 
what is "being done here. Ail the mills are manufacturing so many kinds of 
paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We will come to that. We are now discussing the bamboo 
proposition. The position is this—we have got the experience of Andrew 
Yule and Company. The Government Experts have practically given up their 
previous figures and they are now trying to work on a commercial scale. 
Against that we have got your opinion. Nos, we have got to consider which 
is "entitled to greater weight. On what materials do you expect us to accept; 
vour comment on these figures? I am putting the question plainly to you. 
Supposing we said iti our report that we agreed with Mr. Sumanas, we shall 
have to tell Government why. 

Mr. Dhruva,— These figures I could give you after I go through what they 
have -said about the cost at each stage of manufacture. 

Mr. Ginwala.— That is not the point. You will not have in any case 
any actual knowledge of manufacture on a commercial scale. 

President.- —So long as you are in the position of a critic without any 
experience of how the manufacture is carried on in the mills, it is like the 
•opinion of the man in the street, so to speak. 

Mr. Dhruva.—It would not be so much like that. 
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President. —You have studied the subject but still_,, 

Mr. Dhruva. —But then there is no other go. Unless I am satisfied with 
their figures, I cannot give any ether opinion. 

Mr. (j imvala. —I suppose we shall have to be satisfied with your opinion 
given so far. Now with regard to your other complaint against them—that 
they are trying to compete in the wrong direction . 

Mr. Dhruva. —That is quite true. 

Mr. Gtnwala. —That is to sav, they manufacture a quality of paper which 
cannot compete against the quality of paper that is imported from abroad. Is 
that your point? 

Mr. Dhruva. —My point is that they manufacture a paper which they 
ought not to, considering the quality of their raw material from which they 
can manufacture a stuff which will fetch a higher price. 

Mr. Ginwdla■ —Let us take a concrete case. They manufacture paper out 
of grass and they want, to compete against paper made out of some other 
material. Is that your point? 

Mr. Dhruva. —T will give you an instance. We will take ordinary print¬ 
ing paper—-white printing paper of low quality. Now, if one knows that the 
grass pulp can he utilised for another kind of paper which has got a higher 
value in the market than this quality, would he prefer to manufacture this 
one or die higher one at the same cost? That is how they do it so far as 
I know from my theoretical knowledge. 

Mr. flimvala. —They manufacture white printing paper from salmi grass, 
which competes against white printing made of sulphite. You say it is wrong.. 

Mr. Dhruva. —It does not pay. That is my point. 

President ■—What kind of paper do you think they ought to make out of' 
grass in India? 

Mr. Dhruva .—They can go in for ledger with a little mixing of rags, and 
the difference in price will atonce he very high, 

Mr. Giniuala. —Have you found out what is the demand for that kind of 
paper? Before you start manufacture you have to find out the market 
and the consumption. Are you satisfied that they can find market enough 
for such classes of paper? 

Mr. Dhruva. —I have not been able to find that thing. In spite of that, 
the reason why I hold this view is this. I have not got any figures of con¬ 
sumption but there are so many mills making so many kinds of paper. If 
the output of these mills is sold in the markets, why should not the output, 
of this particular paper not be sold anywhere? It depends on how you dis¬ 
pose of your things in the market. Here people do not think of export or 
of creating a market. I will give you an instance. A mill in Bombay 
thought there was a demand for brown paper and they went on making brown 
paper. Then people said that they wanted badami and they began to make 
badami. Government wanted ledger paper and they said they would supply 
ledger paper. Then they noticed if ledger were produced it would not pay 
them, so they were going on making brown paper. That factory was manu¬ 
facturing paper from imported material, from outside pulp; but for brown 
paper everything required was locally available. 

Mr. Gtnwala. —There the condition about which I was speaking—the 
market-—existed. Therefore they were justified in doing that. What I am- 
putting to you is, have you considered the extent of the market which they 
could capture by making any particular kind of paper? Have you studied 
that from figures? 

Mr. Dhruva. .—But such figures I never got and cannot have studied. I 
only took a common sense view. You produce a certain thing and if other 
people are able to sell that you ought to he able to sell it too. When ledger 
paper comes from England, why should not the Indian mill he ablq to sell' 
its own ledger paper in India? Such a study of every kind of paper will not 
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be possible for any man to make. Government never publishes details of these 
classifications: they give figures for only certain kinds of paper, pulp and 
paste-board. So it is not possible to study the details of each kind of paper 
unless the man is really working in the line. 

Mr. Gintoala .—Of course it is admitted that the manufacturer must try 
to find out his market. Now unless there is some evidence to show that there 
is a market which hi? can capture .... 

Mr. Dhruva. —From a common sense point of view all know that people 
write their accounts and other things on ledger paper and they have to use 
that paper. 

President. —Is' it j'our contention that ledger paper is not made in India? 

Mr. Dhruva .—Some mills make it. 

President. —Then what is the precise point? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Cheap paper under a certain price is not the paper which 
is likely to be made in India so long as pulp is not at a small price. 

President .—In the Trade Returns imports are divided into packing, printing, 
writing papers, envelopes and other kinds of paper. The total of the other 
kinds is only 9,000 tons for the whole of India. That must include ledger 
paper. 

Air. Dhruva. —We do not. know what papers are included in that. 

President I should think that the demand for ledger paper would not be 
more than 2,000 tons. 

Mr. Dhruva .—Take blotting paper for instance. 

Prendcnl .—That must come under other kinds. 

Mr. Dhruva. —I would rather suggest that if some people who have got 
theoretical knowledge should study these things—not with a competitive point 
of view but with a view to help these existing factories—then only a proper 
way could be found. You say we are all theoretical people and we say “ they 
are committing these blunders and are unpractical from our point of view." 
Some people are of this nature and this is what they can do. Suppose such 
a man complains of the cost, you will take the opinion of the factory to be 
more correct. 

Mr. (linn-ala■ —-We are not taking the opinion of any particular factory. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That is the position occupied by the India Paper Pulp 
Company. It may be a big firm financially. This figure of its. 110 given for 
bamboo is enormously high. Tf vou buy bamboo in Calcutta, it would not 
cost you so much in the open market. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Leave alone that. It is no use discussing that just now. 
These people au> not novices in business. That :is an important factor. 
They have got experience and therefore they are not likely to do very foolish 
things. They are not incompetent persons. We have to consider these two 
factors. 

Mr. Dhruva. —-Well, it is possible for people to blunder. So long as I 
have not. got their figures showing exactly what their cost at various stages- 
is I cannot give any view of that. I have said in my note that I was never 
in change of any factory and I cannot give you any other figures. 

Mr. Kale. —May I ask you whether you hold any University Degree? 

Mr. Dhruva. —I am sorry to say that I do not. 

Mr. hale ■—The reason why T asked you was to know whether you have 
had any experience of chemical analysis and experimentation. 

Mr. Dhruva. —If I liked a particular thing I went into it and did every 
work connected with it myself. I did experiments only when I had to work. 

Mr. Kale —Then yon must have found it very difficult to commence 
experiments ? 

Mr. Dhruva .—I had a knowledge of elementary chemistry. 
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Mr. Rale.. —For instance, if I were asked to make experiments, I would 
hesitate because it is a matter of training, and I wanted to know whether 
you had such a training in schools and colleges. 

Mr. Dhruva. —If I feel that I will be able to do a particular thing then 
I will turn my attention to it, and this industry I took more from my love 
for it. 

Mr. Kale. —Am I to understand from what you have stated that there 
is no large prospect in India of paper being manufactured out of pulp, 
because you are laying particular stress on the export of bamboo pulp? The 
problem before paper manufacturers in India to-day is that they want a suffi¬ 
cient supply of raw material. The quantity of sabai grass available is limited, 
and the question before us is whether bamboo pulp can be utilised by the 
existing or new factories that may be started in India. From your evidence 
it appears that there is not much hope of their being able to substitute 
bamboo pulp for imported pulp, or grass. Am I to understand that that is 
your view? 

Mr. Dhruva. —No. My view is they can use this pulp if its cost is limited 
to a certain extent. Even then I desire this pulp to be exported from this 
point of view that it lias to be tried vet as to what are the various uses to 
which this should be most suitable. We have in India 4 or 5 mills which 
would not be in a position to trv it for different qualities. 

Mr. Kale. —Why not? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Because their own concerns are not flourishing and they 
would not spare the time and money for that purpose. 

Mr. Kale. —The very fact that they are not flourishing Would induce them 
to make experiments with raw materials in order to lower prices? 

Mr. Dhruva. —That is the position in other countries, but that is not so 
here. 

Mr. Kale. —From the evidence we had before us, we have been told that 
they are ready to take up bamboo pulp if it .is demonstrated to their satis¬ 
faction that it can be used in place of grass. 

Mr. Dhruva. —All those mills which paid 50 per cent, dividend—did they 
put any money in investigating this matter? 

Mr. Kale. —Some of them have. You may take it from me that some of 
these factories have found that bamboo pulp can be used as a raw material, 

Mr. Dhruva. —No doubt, hut my point is that the value of this material 
should not be lowered by rising it here before trying it in other countries 
where vou can get a higher! price for it. I will give you an instance. The 
paper I turned out from bamboo pulp I did not bring back to India for this 
reason—the buyers are mostly Boris who have not got the knowledge which 
the stationers in England have and they will say “ this is ordinary paper and 
we will pay Re. 0-1-6 per lb.” 

Mr. Kale. —Do you contend that until superior kinds of paper can be made 
from bamboo pulp we ought rather to export the pulp than use it as a raw 
material in India where there is no prospect of making a profit? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Then so far as pulp manufacture in India is concerned the case 
.seems to be hopeless? 

Mr. Dhruva. —So long as other materials are not found out. 

President. —Wood is the:only other material and the right kind wood does 
not exist in India or does not exist in right condition. 

Mr. Dhruva. —There are some I believe. I do not agree that in India 
wood does not exist, but I have not had an opportunity of making enquiries. 

President. —I do not want to dwell on this point.. There might be a con¬ 
siderable quantity of wood which could be used for making pulp, but you do 
not get the right kind of trees growing in bulk. What you get in Indian 
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forests is all sorts of different kinds of trees mixed up together and therefore 
you do not get the right kind within a certain radius. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That is true, but has anyone tried to tackle this question 
of growing this particular kind of trees in India? 

President. —It takes 60 years for these trees to reach sufficient height. 

Mr, Dhruva. —I believe the Titaghur people and some other people came 
to the conclusion that wood can be available in Burma that would grow in 
20 years. The enquiry was being conducted in the same area and in the 
same district. 

President, —All I can say is that even 20 years ahead is rather far from 
the Tariff Board’s outlook. We must confine ourselves to the immediate 
future. 

Mr. Kaie. —If you are correct, most of the Indian mills will have to close 
down to-morrow? 

Mr, Dhruva. —If they go on in this way they ought to. 

President. —The Indian mills are only to make out of the raw materials' 
at present available the kinds of paper for which the materials are suitable, 
but admittedly the demand for this kind of paper in India is very small. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That is not my view. 

President. —It is not a case of what your view is, it is a case of what 
the Trade Returns prove. We can estimate pretty closely what the demand 
for printing paper, for instance, is. It comes to half the. total 

Mr. Dhruva. —All depends upon the cost of manufacture. 

President. —No. Do not go astray from the point that you have made. 
Your point is that the Indian manufacturer has sinned by trying to make 
out of these materials kinds of paper for which they are not suitable. My 
reply to that is, if he is not allowed to make these kinds of paper you take 
away three-quarters of his potential market from him? 

Mr. Dhruva. —They can. export. 

President. —It is absolutely certain that export of paper under present-day 
conditions in India is completely impossible, because the costs do not admit 
of it. Do you seriously think that the paper manufacturers can export paper 
in the face of the competition that exists in the world ? 

Mr. Dhruva. —I don’t think it would be possible. 

Mr. Kale. —If that is so, what alternative is there for the mills but to 
close down? 

Mr. Dhruva-— The mills will have to close down and make a thorough 
enquiry again and then start afresh. It is no use running factories by issue 
of debentures and other things. 

Mr. Kale. —With regard to the bamboo areas you have examined, do you 
think in Bansda State and Mysore there are sufficient supplies of bamboo to 
feed one factory each in those areas? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. In Mysore the quality would be. much higher, hut 
in the Bansda State it is limited. There the area is sufficient to feed a 
factory with perhaps 5,000 tons capacity. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think the factory would be able to get all the supplies 
it required from the vicinity of the factory? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Y 7 es. 

Mr. Kale. —With regard to the question of the cost of unbleached bamboo 
pulp that we were discussing, assuming, for the sake of argument, that the 
cost of the raw materials and also of the auxiliary raw materials and other 
things is a bit higher than it ought to be, even making allowance for all this, 
if we found that the cost of manufacturing this pulp is much higher than 
you stated it to be, then how is it possible to manufacture it? 

Mr. Dhruva. —-The figure that you have got is the same figure as the 
President told me just now, and there I consider that the sum of Rs. 110 is 
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abnormally high, and the other figures I do not know, otherwise I could just 
say what it should be. 

Mr, Kale. —What I am saying is this. You have given Rs. 40 as the co.it 
of material. You must allow something for mill labour which is taken here 
as Its. 36—there won’t be much reduction I believe. Then there are current 
repairs. ' Then the wages have gone up by 100 per cent.; you must hear that 
in mind. In the accounts of various factories that rve examined we have 
found that there has been a tremendous rise in wages, and I am afraid you 
have not taken that into account when you put down your labour cost at 
that low figure. 

Mr. Dhruva. —I have not given all these details. Where 1 have given 
details in my published report I go on this basis that if labour cost increases 
naturally the cost of the finished article also goes up, 

Mr. Kale. —That is what I am pointing out. As I am afraid you have 
left out these considerations—rise in wages and general prices—your figure 
will have to be materially changed after making allowance for this higher- 
cost of the raw material. Then again, J. do not know whether you'have made 
allowance for ordinary current repairs or general service expense, supervision 
and so on. There are so many different factors when you actually run a 
factory. 

Mr. Dhmva. —I know, what the actual expenses will come to. 

Mr. Kale. —How do you know that? 

Mr. Dhmva. —In calculating these figures 1 had to make a list of the 
salaries for each department, what t!ie office would cost, what, commission 
would be given to the agents for selling and for depots—all these expenses 
have been put down. 

Mr. Kale. —As far as we can. find it. the expenses you have taken for your 
calculation are not in accord with the ruling rates now prevailing in India, 
and therefore you will agree that your figures will have to be modified to 
that extent? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Because we shall have to take the average for depreciation 
and other things and for interest upon working capital. If we take the average 
costs as we have found them in the course of our investigation, don’t you 
think your figures will have to be modified? 

Mr. Dhruva. —I admit that the figures ought to he made up-to-date. I 
have already stated that I am not in touch with the market and that is why 
I have given figures for 1916, 1918 and 1920. 

Mr. Kale. —Will you agree to your figures being modified in the light 
of the average figures that we have got? 

Mr. Dhruva. —They ought to be modified. 

President. —At, the beginning of your statement you tell us “ Since 1908 
inv work as distributing agent for the manufacture of Messrs, John Dickinson 
& Co., Ld., paper-makers and wholesale stationers of London, brought me in 
touch with the various manufacturers of the Indian paper mills. I then 
found it was not so easy to sell the Indian produce in competition with the 
foreign ones.” Messrs. John Dickinson did not employ you to sell Indian 
papers, did they? 

Mr. Dhruva. —No, I was selling only John Dickinson’s. 

President. —And it was not you who found it difficult to sell Indian paper? 

Mr. Dhruva. —When there were enquiries from certain parties for this 
paper and when I got samples from different mills I sold a lot, but I did not 
think it worth while to be their agents as I could sell more of John Dickinson’s 
paper than that made by the Deccan Paper Mills or the Titaghur Paper Mills. 
'People who would come for paper would say “ this paper is inferior in colour 
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or quality or higher in price, we will have the other one,” and naturally it 
was no use trying to push the Indian paper in the market. 

President. —Even so, before the war the Indian mills were providing for 
half the Indian demand, I think:. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That may be true but what I want to point out is this that 
the largest consumers of these mills’ production were Government themselves 
and not the public. I will give you a concrete example. The mill in Poona 
is mostly run on Government orders, otherwise it will have to close down. 

President. —You have said that the common class of this paper ranged 
from 2 annas a pound to 3 annas before the year 1914, and the better class 
from 0-3-6 per pound. Are these the prices of the imported paper' in India 
at that time? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

President. —Then you say “ Soft bulky papers such as blottings, antiques, 
magazines and soft printings, etc,, are generally manufactured from esparto 
mixed with soda pulp.” Is it really the case? 

Mr. Dhruva. —That depends on the quality and the price. Even from 
wood pulp people manufacture blotting paper. 

President. —YVhat we understood was that grass is unsuitable, and that 
you cannot make satisfactory blotting paper out of it. 

Mr. Dhruva. —It all depends upon how the material is treated. Boiling is 
one consideration, similarly beating is another thing. 

President. —The Controller of Printing told us that, as far as grass is con¬ 
cerned, the Indian mills have never succeeded in turning out a satisfactory 
blotting paper. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That I admit; I have seen the quality of blotting paper 
manufactured. 

President, —But if esparto is the right kind of material, so is sabai. What 
I am thinking of is that you are mistaken in thinking that blotting papers 
are made from esparto. Your criticism is that the Indian manufacturer 
is using the wrong material, but it is a little difficult to understand why, you 
yourself should make the same mistake by suggesting that blotting papers 
are made out of wrong materials. 

Mr. Dhruva. —I spoke of only one kind of blotting paper. I did not 
want to suggest the best quality of blotting paper. 

President. —You say the soft bulky paper. 

Mr. Dhruva. —That is true. However, that is not a point of great 
importance. 

President. —Then you refer in the next paragraph to news and cheap 
printing. “ In India news and cheap printing are imported in very large 
quantities and these are manufactured out of chemical wood pulp mixed with 
mechanical wood pulp. Indian mills are manufacturing papers, as I find, to 
compete with this class of paper.” Are they? 

Mr. Dhruva. —They are manufactured to compete with ordinary printing 
paper for which I have put down the price below 3 annas. 

President All the mills that we examined at once said that they 

cannot manufacture, and do not compete with, newsprints. 

Mr. Dhruva. —There I refer to cheap printings, that is, those which are 
superior to news and inferior to medium printing. 

President. —I connot read that in what you have actually said. 

Mr. Dhruva■ —I could satisfy you if we had a very large range of different 
samples here. 

President. —If you are referring to very cheap kinds of paper which oon. 
tain a considerable proportion of mechanical^ pulp, the Indian mills do not, 
and cannot, make the class of paper with which they can compete. 
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Mr. Dhruva,. They cannot, and yet they have to compete. 

President. Your point is that they are trying to do the wrong thing, but 
my reply is that they are not. 

Mr. Dhruva. I have put down this note from what I have got on record. 
I have got samples of Indian paper selling at 0.1-9 pies per pound in that 
year. 

President. I have no doubt that, in order to get their produce sold, they 
had to sell their paper very cheap. ■ 

Mr. Dhruva.. —They are trying to compete with paper which contains a 
sniai! quantity of mechanical pulp. The printing paper that would cost beh/.v 
o annas would contain it. 

I resident. A bit further on you say “ These Indian mills were never 
running profitably because the founders'of the industry, I believe, had no 
definite standards of quality. They had no standards because they never had 
traded in it nor they had studied the art of paper manufacture. They had 
started out of patriotism or out of capitalistic zeal.” What mills are vou 
referring to? 

Mr. Dhruva. —I refer principally to the Deccan mills. 

President. —You admit that it would not be correct to apply it to the 
Calcutta mills? 

Mr. Dhruva- —No. 

President.— Then you say " The foreigner cannot guide the industry for 
he would manufacture what he is ordered. He has the skill to manufacture 
and not the skill to sell and not the knowledge what the market wants/* 
I always understood that the complaint against the foreigner is that the foreigner 
is infernally clever and knows exactly what the market wants. 

Mr. Dhruva. —It is not a complaint against the foreigner. My point is 
different. Supposing I am a workman—I know all the technical details. 
Suppose another man employs me. He asks me—can you turn out blotting 
paper and so on. I will satisfy him so far as the quality of the paper is 
concerned, hut I do not know whether there is really a demand for these'in 
the market. 

President.— It is a perfectly fair criticism to make that manufacturers 
should study the market, but I am not prepared to admit that they have not 
(lone so. At any rate our German friends have always been accused of having 
taken particular care of the interests of the foreigner! 

Mr. Dhruva. —Our workmen do not know the market. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You do not mean to say that the workman has anything 
to do even in these badly organised markets? 

Mr. Dhruva .—That is the point. The workman may be efficient, but he 
does not know the market; all the technicalities and other things he knows, 
but he does not know the market. 

President.— In any modern country a man running the business has ex¬ 
perts to tell him about the market and experts to tell him about the manu¬ 
facture. Both the aspects are considered. Then in the 1 next sentence you 
say “ During the boom periods of the war, though 50 per cent, dividends 
were distributed and paper mill shares were soaring on high premiums, no 
funds were reserved and utilized in scientific investigations.” Do you mean 
that no funds were reserved? That they, paid the whole of what they made in 
dividends? 

Mr. Dhruva .—Funds must have been reserved. 

President.— Then what do you mean? 

Mr. Dhruva. —I meant only the Lucknow mill. 

President. -Is it your case that they did not make allotments to reserve 
that is to ‘say, keep back part of the profits f 
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Mr. Dhruva —From the traders point of view they make allotment to 
reserve, but this fund will be utilised to the block account, extensions and 
other things. 

President. —The Titaghur Paper Mills have a reserve of Rs. 35 lakhs. 

Mr. Dhruva. —They are the only mills which have utilised any money for 
investigations. 

President. —A part of it was expended in the purchase of the plant which 
they intended to put in Burma for the manufacture of pulp from bamboo 
and also a part of it was expended in the purchase of plant for the electro¬ 
lytic manufacture of bleach—that was a very successful attempt—and I take 
it that was based on scientific investigation? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Titaghur is an exception. I do not refer to them at all. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Lucknow mills have got plenty of raw materials, why 
should they spend on investigations? 

Mr. Dhruva. —-Still they complain about the high price of raw materials, 

Mr. Iialc. —You say they have not kept any reserve. 

Mr. Dhruva. —They have, but that they spend it in extensions. 

Mr. Kale. —They have not done that. 

Mr. Dhruva. —Instead of one paper machine they have got J boilers. The 
question is whether they have improved their soda recovery plant, whether 
they have their organisation for keeping the grass area under control, improved 
methods of manufacture and that- sort of thing. 

Preside',it. —You say the Lucknow mill is still under European manage¬ 
ment. That is not correct. The manager is an Indian who started as an 
apprentice in the works. I think there are two Europeans actually employed 
but they are holding subordinate appointments. It is not correct to say that 
the mill is under European management. 

Mr. Dhruva. —By management I mean the men who really work the mills; 
I do not mean the capitalists. 

President. —It is really giving great credit to the two Europeans to say 
that they are. running the mills! Have yon ever been to the Lucknow mills? 

Mr. Dhruva. —I hoped once to go to Lucknow but_ could not owing to 
other engagements. Titaghur would not allow me to visit— 

President. —It is hardly fair to make a statement like that- when you did 
not see it yourself. 

Mr. Dhruva. —If that statement is incorrect I am prepared to withdraw it. 

President. —Have you visited any of the mills in India? 

Mr. Dhruva- —-None except the Deccan Paper mills. Three -other mills in 
Bengal did not allow me to go; the Lucknow mill was out of my way. 

President. —Then your criticism as to the organisation of the mills and 
their methods of manufacture are chiefly based on your knowledge of the 
Deccan Paper Mills? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Your criticism as to the organisation of mills and their 
methods of manufacture is based chiefly on your knowledge of the Deccan 
Paper Mill, but you have not seen it P 

Mr. Dhruva. —These small mills which are recently advertised and whose 
names 1 hear—they come very often to me. 

Mr. Ginwala.— They don’t bring with them their will to show it to you! 

Mr. Dhruva. —They come and say—this is how we are going to run, this 
is the position of our finance, and so on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —From that you gather some idea as to what the mill is 
going to be like? 
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Mr. Dhruva. —It is also based on the sample of paper that is manufactured. 
From the work I form nry views. 

Mr. Kale. —TJus anything come out of the investigations that you made 
in Bansda and Mysore? Have they taken it up? 

Mr. Dhruva. —The Mysore Government said that as they were at that time 
going to start the pig iron industry which required a larger capital, they 
would attend to that first and take this up later. 

Mr. Kale- —So far, they have not taken any practical steps to give effect 
to your recommendations? 

Mr. Dhruva. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —And in the Bansda State?, 

Mr. Dhruva. —It is a small State. The State is only concerned in inviting 
capitalists to coine and put down the factory, but the capitalists do not com® 
forward. 

Mr. Kale. —Was your report published? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes, it was. 

Mr. Kale. —Did not any capitalists in Bombay take up the proposition? 

Mr. Dhruva. —It was taken up by the Bombay Syndicate which started 
the investigation in Burma. 

Mr. Kale. —They did not take up this proposition? 

Mr. Dhruva. —Yes, they did, 

Mr. Kale. —They found that their fingers had been burnt here and so they 
went to Burma? 

Mr. Dhruva. —The circumstances were such that I could not divulge as 
to why the Syndicate had to discontinue the work. Everything was ready, 
concessions were, granted by the Government of Burma, who were sympathetic. 
Capital also was privately over-subscribed. The parties were the biggest 
financial parties in Bombay. For some reasons, it had to be stopped. The 
boom period disappeared and the money became tight. 

Mr. Kale. —Had you anything to do with Kanara forests? 

Mr. Dhruva. —No. 
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Wiggins Teape and Alex. Pirie, Limited, London. 

President. —Mr. Booth lias explained to me what his position was in the 
matter. I understand that he is not prepared to speak from the point of view ol 
personal or practical experience of paper manufacture in India, and there¬ 
fore he does not wish us to understand that he is prepared +o say that certain 
kinds of paper can or cannot be made in India. His point of view is rather 
different and I understand that he is speaking as a person who has had a 
great deal of practical experience of paper manufacture generally, who knows 
the kind of difficulties in making particular kinds of paper, and is therefore 
in a position to give an opinion as to what is probably practicable and what 
is not. But of course ail opinions of that kind are liable to be set aside if 
definite evidence is adduced to the contrary. 

Mr. Gimvala .—What firm do you represent? 

Mr. Booth. —Wiggins Teape and Alex. Pirie, Limited,. London. 

President _You are the representative of that firm in India? 

Mr. Booth.—Ym. I have finished my term.and Mr. Middleton is taking 
■charge from me. 

President. —How long have you been in India? 

Mr. Booth. —For the past one year. 

President. —And how many years’ experience have you of the paper trade? 

Mr. Booth. —Twenty years. I have been in the paper trade from the time 

•when I was boy. 

President. —For a large part of your time you were actually engaged ir 
paper manufacture? 

Mr. Booth. —Not as a paper manufacturer, but I was in the office, had 
-■access to the mill and studied the manufacture. 

President. —Will you tell us what kinds of paper your firm is chiefly inter¬ 
ested in? 

Mr. Booth, —Our firm are chiefly interested in higher grades of paper, that 
is to say, papers suitable for documents which have to endure atmospheric 
conditions and lots of handling. I mean paper which will stand time, paper 
which you can use as a document for insurance policies and legal documents 
.generally. 

President- — And also bank ledgers? 

Mr. Booth. —Bank ledgers especially. That is one of the main lines. No 
-doubt you have seen on many occasions papers such as Lancashire ledger 
Conqueror, Official, Charles Martin, W. T. & Co. bank papers and so on 
These are pure rag papers and there is absolutely, from the manufacturers’ 
point of view, no competition whatever in India at present. 

President. —Will you toll us the approximate range of prices of this kind 
of paper that you send out to India? 

Mr. Booth. —The approximate range of prices in this class of paper is 8 d. 
lb. and upwards. 

President. —That is in this country 8 annas? 

Mr. Booth. —8 d- in London and you have your charges on the top of that. 

President.— It sells in London at 8 d. and upwards? 
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Mr. Booth. —Yes, but we have also our art papers which sell from 5|cL 
downwards- Just over 5 d. is the bottom price. 

President. —Who are the purchasers of that kind of paper in India? 

Mr. Booth. —Leading printers such as Messrs, Thacker Spink and Company,. 
Caledonian Printing Works, The Times of India, etc. 

President. —Is it for printing? 

Mr. Booth. —Illustration work, for magazine work and so on. 

President. —Has your firm been exporting paper to India for a long time 
past? 

Mr. Booth. —They have been exporting for the last SO years. 

President. —What would be the approximate amount they sent to India 
in a year ? You may not he able to give an exact figure but you can just: 
give a general idea of the scale of exports. 

Mr. Booth. —It is rather a big question and one which I should not like 
to answer now. I have not these details. 

President. —What would be the trade description of these bank papers 
and document papers? How would they be identified? Have they got any 
name? 

Mr. Booth. —There are bank papers, there are writing papers, there are 
policy papers, loan papers, bond papers. They have got different names. It 
covers a whole host of different things. For instance, we make papers called 
loose leaf ledger paper; such papers are used for policy work and important 
legal documents. That is a paper entirely made for that purpose, specially 
built for strength and for endurance.. You can see by the type of beating 
that it is built for strength, tub-sized, air-dried and plate finished. 

President. —Could you tell us what are the raw materials that, are used, 
for the production of this kind of paper? 

Mr. Booth. —It is pure rag paper. 

President. —Linen rags? 

Mr. Booth. —I cannot enter into such details. 

President. —Would I be right in saying that there will be a proportion of 
linen rags in it at any rate? 

Mr. Booth..- —You are right in saying so. 

President. —As regards India’s interest in the question, so long as cotton- 
rags are required they can be obtained here, but linen rags are not freely 
available. 

Mr. Booth. —There is a good percentage of linen in it. 

President. —Is it possible to take it in this way, that any paper that costs 8 d. 
a lb. is likely to contain a considerable proportion of linen rags? 

Mr. Booth. —A paper at a slightly higher price would contain linen- 

President. —What materials are art paper made of? 

Mr. Booth. —There are different grades. In most cases it is made from- 
pure sulphite or from, esparto grass. 

President .—As an alternative you mean? 

Mr. Booth. —Yes, but you will not get the same sheet from wood as you 
will get from grass. 

President. —Are they made entirely from sulphite or entirely from esparto 
or a mixture of both? 

Mr- Booth. —Sometimes a mixture. 

President. —If it were purely esparto what would be the difference in price 
between one made entirely from esparto and one made entirely from sulphite P 

Mr, Booth. —Bound about Id. a lb. 

Mr. Qinwala .—In favour of esparto? 
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Mr. Booth. —Yes. 

President. —You have told us that at any rate papers like bank ledgers 
and documents and so on are not produced in India at all now. 

Mr. Booth. —I did not say so. They produce such paper but not of high 
quality. So far as I know there is not a tub-sized paper made in India 
to-day. 1 do not know whether I am right or not. I have not come across one. 

President. —You do not apprehend competition from the Indian mills? 

Mr. Booth. —I do not. 

President. —So far as you know, is art paper made in India at all? 

Mr. Booth. —No. 

President. —I shall take the bank paper first. What are the practical difficult 
ties in making paper for bank ledgers and documents? Are there any difficulties 
in the process of manufacture much more elaborate than in the case of ordinary 
paper? 

Mr. Booth. —Yes. The handling of the rags in the first instance is much 
more eloborate and requires more attention than the handling of wood or 
grass. In boiling, bleaching, washing, breaking, beating all the way through, 
it requires a good deal more attention than the ordinary sulphite or grass. 
As a matter of fact it requires a different plant in many ways from that 
■required for grass. 

President. —You think it would not be altogether satisfactory to try and 
utilise a plant which is intended to make paper from grass, for making these 
expensive kinds of paper from rags? 

Mr. Booth. —That is so. 

President. —It is preferable at any rate that parts of the plant should be 
somewhat different? 

Mr. Booth. —They must be. 

President. —Otherwise you would not get the quality? 

Mr. Booth. —-Exactly so. 

President. —Are .there any other difficulties about the manufacture, any 
-climatic difficulties or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Booth. —Such papers are invariably tub-sized- There are different 
sizings, but the two main are engine sized and tub-sized. Engine sized 
paper is one which is wholly sized in the making, that is, the sizing is intro¬ 
duced in the beating just as the stuff is ready to be put down in the machine. 
Tub-sized paper is only partly sized in the making and, after it comes through 
the machine, is passed through as vat of size and thereafter air-dried and 
plate finished. 

President. —-It is a process which takes place after the paper comes off 
the machine? 

Mr. Booth. —Yes- The bulk of our papers are tub-sized papers. 

President. —The papers you are chiefly interested in your business? 

Mr. Booth. —Yes. We have a few cheaper grades, engine sized grades, 
in which we have a fair business in India, but not on the same scale as in 
tub-sized. 

President —Taking art paper now, can you suggest any reason why the 
manufacture of that kind of paper would be difficult- or not likely to succeed in 
India ? 

Mr. Booth. —The main difficulty there is this. If you are to make a body- 
paper for art paper from the grass from which creamlaids are made in this 
country, then you will get a very defective art paper because of the foreign 
substances which invariably appear in the Indian grass. 

President. —Are you judging by what you have seen of the creamlaids, for 
instance, turned out by the Indian mills? 

Mr. Booth. —Yes. 
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President. —That is to say, from the appearance you see various defects? 

Mr. Booth. —Exactly, These defects always appear after coating, so that 
the body paper of an art paper must essentially be the purest of the pure. 

President —It is very important that you should get your raw material 
absolutely right? 

Mr. Booth —Absolutely perfect: otherwise you cannot get the necessary 
perfect surface. 

President. —When I visited one or two of the Indian mills, I was im¬ 
pressed by the fact that there seems a good deal there besides grass. 

Mr. Booth. —I have seen it. After having seen it I thought we had nothing; 
to fear for many a day. 

President. —There is another possibility besides grass. There are bamboos,, 
and these arrive at the mill, so far as I know, unmixed with other materials,, 
except any dust which it gathers during the journey. It is different from 
grass; each culm is cut separately. 

Mr. Booth.— Grass is differently handled too. 

President. —The .point is this. What is not possible with grass might be- 
possible with bamboos as far as this particular difficulty is concerned. 

Mr. Booth. —It is quite true, it does not carry the same amount of dust, 
weeds, etc. 

President. —In the case of the esparto grass when it arrives at the paper 
mills in England from Spain or Africa, in what sort of condition is it? Does- 
it contain a considerable amount of other substances? 

Mr. Booth. —It contains a certain amount of dukt but nothing com¬ 
pared with that in this country. It is a different kind of grass and does not 
collect weeds and other things. 

President. —It depends on the conditions in which it grows? 

Mr. Booth —A different soil. The soil is different and enables the grass 
to be collected without weeds, etc. 

President. —If you are going to use it for art paper' is it carefully cleaned 
in the factory? 

Mr. Booth. —We have got special machinery for that purpose. 

President.— You have told us that one difficulty about making art paper 
in India is the fact that the Indian grass is apt to contain foreign substances.. 
Apart from that, do you see any other difficulties? 

Mr. Booth. —Dwelling on the subject of foreign substances in the Indian- 
grass, I should say that the water supply here is very defective from what 
I have seen. 

President. —You mean that would again tend to introduce foreign substances?' 

Mr. Booth. —Exactly. There is no doubt that there is a certain amount 
of muddy substance passing along the fibre which get settled there. Further, 
art paper being a coated paper, it is essentially an air-dried paper. Such a 
paper requires a very even and moderate temperature throughout the process; 
, of manufacture. The climate of India in my opinion is unsuitable owing. to 
heat and humidity. Execessive heat would warp such a paper, while humidity 
would make it impossible to dry the paper evenly, and when laid down to 
mature would result in the sheets becoming stuck together. 

President. —That is to say, you have got to take special care with your 
water in order to make any high class paper? 

Mr. Booth —Yes. 

President. —Have you any idea at all what the total consumption of art 
paper in India would be? 

Mr. Booth. —I should not like to say that ofi-hand. 

President. —I was wondering whether from the extent of your own sales 
you could give us any kind of idea. 

W>. Booth. —There is a very good demand for it. 
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President.—The manufacture of these high grade papers in India—even 
an attempt to manufacture—will depend on whether there is a sufficient 
demand for it; that is why I rather wanted to get at your figures just to get 
an idea. 

Mr. Booth. —I am very sorry I have not got any details which will assist 
you. 

President. —These mills belonging to your firm are in Aberdeen? 

Mr. Booth —We have one in Aberdeen, but we have got numerous mills 
throughout the country. 

President. —Your business includes both the manufacture of pulp from 
esparto, wood, rags and so on and paper and you also use imported wood pulp?' 

Mr. Booth. —Yes. 

President. —There are one or two points that came up during the course 
of our enquiries on which you would perhaps be able to help us to some extent. 
In the first place, on rhe question of papers that are described as esparto 
paper in the trade, we were told, while taking evidence at the Forest Re¬ 
search Institute at Dehra Dun, by Mr. Raitt—and we also, I think, had it 
from some of the paper manufacturers—that what is called esparto paper 
contains usually only a proportion of esparto, and even when it contains- 
a good deal of wood pulp it is still called esparto paper, 

Mr. Booth. —As far as we are concerned that term does not enter into it, 
because we do not name the paper as esparto paper. If we enter into a 
contract and have to stipulate the constituents of a given paper then we- 
state whether purely esparto or otherwise. 

President. —Let me put it this way. As far as your mills are concerned 
do you usually use your esparto pure or with wood pulp? 

Mr, Booth. —We do both. 

President. —Which is the most important part? 

Mr. Booth. —Much the more important part is the pure esparto that gives- 
the better sheet. 

President. —I quite understand that the higher quality.would be the purest 
esparto, but then there is the question that there is not always a great demand 
for it. 

Mr. Booth. —To-day you might take it that the- mixture would be greater, 
that is the lower grade stuff. 

President- —Then there is another question which is much more important 
from our point of view and that is the coal consumption both for making 
pulp and making paper. We have the figures from all the Indian manufac¬ 
turers of the quantity of coal used, and we have a certain amount of evidence- 
as to what they use in Great Britain. Could you tell us at- all about that? 
Supposing you were making paper from esparto, could you give us an idea 
what the coal per ton of pulp would be? 

Mr. Booth. —No. We have gone one better than coal. We are using 
electricity and oil. We are generating the electricity from the river Don. 

President. —You generate your own electricity? 

Mr. Boothe — Yes. 

President. —Then you are hardly in a position, I am afraid, to give us the 
information. But if you are using hydro-electric power you may be able 
to tell us something else. Can you use hydro-electric power for the whole 
process ? 

Mr. Booth. —No. 

President. —You cannot do the digestion? 

Mr. Booth. —No. 

President. —I have heard that in some of the mills in Norway and Sweden 
-at any rate that is done. 

Mr. Booth, —We have not reached that stage yet. 
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President. —Then generally to go bach to the original point from which we 
started, what you apprehend is that, if protective duties are placed on the 
two kinds of papers you have mentioned, the result would be that the con¬ 
sumer in India would have to pay more without particular benefit to anybody in 
India. You do not think it likely that Indian mills can attempt successfully 
to make art paper or bank paper? 

Mr. Booth. —That is my opinion, from what I have seen. 

President. —Which is the more unlikely of the two as far as India is 
concerned? Supposing you were apprehensive of competition from the Indian 
:mills, which kind of paper would they be more likely to take up? 

Mr. Booth-. —That I cannot say. I do not know what the Indian manu¬ 
facturers have in their mind! 

President. —I was thinking of it from the point of view of the difficulty 
likely to be met with in the manufacture of these papers in India. 

Mr. Booth. —As a matter of fact I don’t think it is likely for them to 
take these up at all. Having their internal supplies of raw materials, such 
as grass, bamboo, etc., I think they would concentrate more on the cheaper 
grades. They would not take up.rags which are essential for the tub-sized, 
air-dried and plate-finished paper, and which would also mean remodelling 
a great part of their plant. My opinion is that they are more likely to take 
to the cheaper grades for which they have the raw materials at h&nd. 

President. —If the manufacture of pulp from bamboo became established 
in India, it seems to me that there might be an opening for the manufacture 
of art paper then? 

Mr. Booth —I would rather .not answer that question! 

Mr. Ginwala. —I suppose vour different mills manufacture different kinds 
of paper or do they specialize only in the higher grades? 

Mr. Booth. —They specialize mostly in the high grades. We have two 
machines which are run on what would be termed, in comparison to the bulk 
of our business, low grades, but even these in comparison to papers made in 
India are high grades. 

Mr- Ginwala. —What are the lowest prices? 

Mr. Booth. —The lowest price to-day is 4|d. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is higher than the average price of the paper for which 
.the Indian mills compete? 

Mr. Booth. —Quite so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that you won't be in a position to give us information 
on the point on which we are making enquiries? 

Mr. Booth. —I am sorry, as far as newsprint and low grade papers are con¬ 
cerned, I can give you no information whatever. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I take it you have got your own hydro-electric power. Is 
it for one of the mills or a group of mills? 

Mr. Booth —Each mill has its owm power. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the capacity of the mills? 

Mr. Booth. —We have 18 machines. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I was trying to get an idea as to what size an economic 
unit ought to be. 

Mr. Booth. —There is no comparison whatever between a mill making rag 
paper and a mill making newsprint. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Of course yours is more costly and therefore you might 
be able to afford to use more electricity than you would if you were merely 
going in for cheaper paper. 

Mr. Booth. —Quite so. In Norway the whole of their plant is driven by 
.■electricity. 

President —In Canada also, I think, now-a-days. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —The point arises more in connection with bamboo than 
with grass. There appears to be very little bamboo where they can find coal,, 
and therefore the question arises that there might be necessity for anybody 
who started a bamboo pulp mill to have hydro-electric power. 

Mr. Booth. —I don’t think that would be impossible. The stuff could be 
made into half-stuff on the spot,. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you find your current obtained that way cheaper than 
you would get it from a public utility company? 

Mr. Booth. —I do not suppose for one moment that our Chief Engineer 
would have laid down our plant had it been otherwise. 

President. —Is there at present any company that supplies electricity on 
a large scale? 

Mr. Booth. —Yes, the Aberdeen Corporation. Most of the big mills' 
throughout the city are carried on by supplies from them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you know the charge per unit? 

Mr. Booth. —I am sorry, I could not tell you. 

Mr- Ginwala. —It is just a question as to whether each mill ought to- 
have its own power generated, or whether a power station should be con¬ 
structed to supply a group of mills as you happen to have installed in your 
own place, but we can assume that if there were public utility companies, 
which would supply current at a reasonable rate it must be used by some 
of the concerns. How long have you been using electricity? 

Mr. Booth. —For the last 7 years. The point is as soon as any improve¬ 
ment comes out in. machinery we scrap the old without hesitation and instftl 
new. There have been great improvement in the last 7 years. 

Mr. Ginwala .—How do you consider the general condition of the jiaper 
trade at the present moment? 

Mr. Booth. —There are certainly big changes working. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Changes in what direction? 

Mr. Booth. —Production on a larger scale and cutting down cost, and' 
certainly there is a big tendency to use wood more than ever. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you manufacture your own pulp or do you import it? 

Mr. Booth. —All imported. 

Mr- Ginwala. —Do you think that the prices have nearly reached rock 
bottom now? 

Mr. Booth. —I should say they have reached rock bottom. That ail 
depends, of course, on other countries, the source of supply of raw materials. 
If anything the tendency is the other way; prices are stiffening. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you have to face much competition from the Continent? 

Mr. Booth. —Not to any great extent, our business is so well established in 
different countries. They are really grades which are always required. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you mean that there is not very much competition in 
these grades? 

Mr. Booth. —We do not meet competition from the Continent. The- 
main competition there is cheap wood pulp, banks and ereamlaids. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You also manufacture fhe.se to some extent? 

Mr, Booth. —To a very small extent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What competition you have has got very keen? 

Mr. Booth. —It is extremely keen. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you attribute it merely to the fluctuations in exchange 
or do you think it is price-cutting? 

Mr. Booth. —That will be difficult to say. I could not give an opinion 
there. I should say probably it is affected by both: an attempt on the part 
of tite Continental suppliers to re-capture the market, coupled with the present 
state of the exchange, enables them to cut down prices. 
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.Mr. Ginwala. —In some lines they are almost pre-war prices? 

Mr. Booth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Especially in the cheaper kinds of papers? 

Mr. Booth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to esparto and sabai grasses, assuming tiiat 
■you were making pulp out of sabai grass, is salmi grass capable of producing 
-such first class pulp as esparto grass, leaving alone the way in which Indian 
mills work? 

Mr. Booth. —You will have to go into a laboratory and test it. 

President. —Have you ever studied that kind of thing? 

Mr. Booth.—Our mills tackled this kind of thing but I am not prepared 
ito give any detail. They have tried bamboos as well, as a matter of tact, but 
1 am not prepared to set forth laboratory results. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The position seems to' be this. If they want to manufac¬ 
ture on a commercial scale they may not probably maintain uniform quality, 
but if it is merely a laboratory test, all precautions taken, it is not impossible 
for sabai grass to produce as good pulp as esparto? 

Mr. Booth. —Certainly not, if you develop machinery to clean the grass 
in a proper way. I do not know as to the fibre. 

Mr. Ginwala.—It is the only tiling that is really comparable to esparto. 
The percentage of yield is perhaps a little lower but otherwise they consider 
it nearly as good. 

Mr. Booth. —In comparing results esparto is certainly a long way ahead. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But the use of esparto is not really on the increase? 

Mr. Booth- —Wood is on the increase. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you any special experience of bamboo in this country? 
Have you seen any bamboo paper? 

Mr. Booth. —I have seen a sheet- of that but I have no experience in the 
manufacture of it. Our mills tested some bamboo a few years ago but the 
results were not very satisfactory. The main difficulty I believe was that 
when it had been beaten the fibre was far too short. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That must have been years ago? 

Mr. Booth. —Quite a number of years ago. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you referring to Mr. Sindall’s experiment? 

Mr. Booth. —I do not think so. It was another one I think : these things 
are going on continually in the mills. 

Mr. Kale- —Have there been any important improvements in the process 
of manufacture or in machinery of paper manufacture during the last few 
years? 

Mr. Booth. —Tremendous. 

Mr. Kale. —Any alterations of machinery? 

Mr. Booth —In many directions. 

Mr. Kale. —I was led to believe that no important changes have taken 
iplace? 

Mr-. Booth .—Important changes are taking place in the machinery periodi¬ 
cally. Almost from day to day paper making engineers are continually 
looking for improvements. 

Mr. Kale. — Would you call them radical? 

Mr, Booth. —It would not mean pulling down the whole machine. It only 
’means a little change here and there which requires adjustment. 

Mr. Kale. —What proportion of your total output do you export generally? 
-I do not want detailed figures. I only want to know how far you have to 
depend on foreign markets. 

Mr. Booth. —I would not like to reply at the moment. I have not got 
'■the figures. 
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Mr. Kale .—But your firm does export all over the world? 

Mr. Booth. —Everywhere. 

President .—Unless it did so, it could not have been able to maintain 
business of the same kind, and at the same time meet the British demand ? 

Mr. Booth. —Impossible. 

Mr. Kale .—In order that you might be able to specialise it is necessary 
that you should be able to export? 

Mr. Booth _In all lines. I think it is fairly reasonable to say that the 

Indian mills at the present time do not produce paper which is in competition 
with our makes. 
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Witness No. 31. 

Messrs. BOVING and Company. 


Written statement, dated the 4 th October 1924. 

Messrs. Kamat and Sons of Bombay have kindly furnished us with a copy 
of the oral evidence tendered by the Hon’ble B. S. Kamat before the Board, 
on the 16th ultimo. 

As we have notice from this that the President of the Board has stressed 
his desire to get some definite statements on the practical possibility of using 
electric power for raising of steam for cooking, drying and general heating 
purposes, we take the liberty of sending you the enclosed two leaflets which 
may he of interest to you. 

The mill alluded to by Mr. Kamat and visited by him during his journey 
to Sweden is the big newspaper mill owned, by Messrs. Wargons Aktiebolag 
and situated a few miles from the Government power station of Trollhattan. 

After being nearly completely destroyed by fire in the beginning of the 
war the factory which consists of mechanical pulpmill, sulphite pulpmill and 
paper making plant, all electrically driven, was immediately reconstructed 
on the most modern lines and went into operation during the year 1919, 
During the years of reconstruction the company negotiated with the neigh¬ 
bouring Government power station regarding supply of electric power for 
steam-raising at a rate low enough to warrant the installation of air electric 
boiler plant for a continuous supply of steam for all purposes in. the mill. 
After the conclusion of these negotiations, seven electrical boilers each of 
2,000 lv. W. were ordered for the plant in 1919, and from the enclosed testi¬ 
monial from the company to the boiler makers you will find a summary of 
the duties performed by the installation as well as a convincing statement of 
the satisfaction given by same re simplicity and reliability. 

The leaflet 408 B shows an illustration of the plant In question and also 
gives a list of other mills in Scandinavia equipped with electrical boilers. 

Our Mr. Sundgrow had an opportunity to visit this plant in 1923 when 
he was informed that the electrical boilers had been running continuously for 
over two years during which time not a single ton of coal had entered the mill. 

Trusting that this information will be of interest to you and we shall be 
glad to give any further information and calculations on this subject if 
desired. 


Enclosure. 


Wargons Aktiebolag. 

Tt is hereby certified that the electric boiler plant, consisting of 7 boilers, 
delivered to us by the Apparat-Aktieholaget of Stockholm, has proved to be 
safe in operation beyond all expectation. During several months of opera¬ 
tion the said plant has not caused a single breakdown jn our works, although 
the boilers, of 2,000 K, W. each, are working at a tension of 10,000 volts and 
a steam pressure of 10 atmospheres. 

Tn the electric boilers we are indeed producing all steam required both 
for our sulphite as well as for our paper mills, and for their operation only 
one man per shift is needed. 

In comparison with our old coal boiler plant we now save the expenses for 
about 17 firemen and for all hands,, tonnage and rolling stock otherwise re- 



•quired for the transport, reloading^ and discharge of coals and ashes, amount¬ 
ing to about 65 tons a day. 

The boilers are working with high efficiency, with an output of nearly 
100 per cent. They are delivering about 1'25 kg. steam of 10 kg. pressure 
per killowatt-hour. After stop, the steam pressure is getting up to full 
pressure within as short a time as 10-20 minutes. As to the rest, the manage¬ 
ment of the boilers is very simple, easy, and cleanly. 

As we are highly satisfied with the plant, we have great pleasure in 
recommending these electric boilers owing to their high safety in operation 
«nd efficiency. 
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No. 32. 


Mr. C. M. GOPAL. 

Whitten. 

Letter from Mr, C. M. Gopal, Madras, dated the 7th -July 192i. 

I am forwarding herewith my correspondence with certain paper mills of 
this country which will show you that they are extremely unwilling to admit 
apprentices in their mills. 

At my instance Mr. T. Rangacharier put a question (in the First Reforms 
Assembly) asking Government if they require the Indian paper mills with 
whom they plaice large contracts to undertake to train young Indians in 
the industry. The reply of the Government was that they require no such 
undertaking, hut will consider the matter. 

As nothing has so far been done I suggest that before granting any 
protection to the industry the Tariff Board should require the mills to make 
arrangements to give a course of apprenticeship to young Indians who are 
qualified for the same. 

Kindly return the correspondence when done with. 

Thanking you in anticipation. 


Enclosure No. I. 

Copy of a letter from the Managing Agents, Bengal Paper Mill Company, 
Limited, Calcutta, dated the 17th October 1922, to Mr. C. M. Gopal, .5, 
Marshall's Bead, Egmore, Madras. 

We are in receipt of yours of the 12th instant, with reference to your 
application for a course of training in our paper mills. 

We regret that we are unable to accede to your request as all the posts 
for apprenticeships are full and we cannot accept any further applicants 
for a very considerable period. 


Enclosure No. II. 

Copy of a letter from the Managing Agents, the Titaghur Paper Mills Conv- 
pany, Limited, Calcutta, dated the'29th November 1922, to Mr. C. M. 
Gopal, Madras. 

We have your application of 22nd instant and note that you wish to 
obtain a knowledge of paper factory method and routine and therefore wish 
to he apprenticed in our mills some time next year. 

We have at present no apprenticeship system, but will keep your name 
before us. Please say * if you are prepared to serve for a period of five 
years. 

Enclosure No. III. 

Copy of a letter from the Managing Agents, the Titaghur Paper Mills Com¬ 
pany, Limited, Calcutta, dated the 18th December 1922, to Mr. C. M. 
Gopal, Madras. 

We herewith acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 11th instant, but 
regret to inform you that we have no vacancy at the moment, t 
We are herewith returning your photograph. 

* My reply was that I was quite prepared to serve for a period of five 
years and was willing to join at once. 

t Subsequent communications (4 in number) to the firm have failed tc 
evoke any reply. 


C. M. GOPAL. 
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Enclosure No, IV. 

Copy of a. letter from the, Manager, the Meenakshi Paper Mills Company. 
Punalur, dated the 31st August 1923, to Mr. C, M. Gopal, Madras. 

With reference to your letter of the 28th instant, we have no objection 
to take apprentices provided they undertake * to work in the factory tor 
at least two years keeping up to factory time and attendance. The appren¬ 
tices should make their own arrangements fo their stay at Punalur. 


Enclosure No. V. 

Copy of a letter from the Manager, the Meenakshi Paper Mills Company, 
Punalur, dated the 11th September 192-3, to Mr. C. M. Gopal, Madras. 

In reply to your letter of the 9th instant, we have to inform you that 
we propose to take in apprentices only in January next. 


Enclosure No. VI. 

Copy of a letter from the Manager, the Meenakshi Paper Mills Company, 
Punalur, dated the loth December 1923, to Mr. G. M. Gopal, Madras. 

In reply to your letter of the 10th instant, we have to inform you that 
we are too busy + at present to take apprentices. 


Enclosure No. VII. 

Copy of a letter from the Manager, the Meenakshi Paper Mills Company, 
Punalur, dated the 25th December 1923, to Mr. C. M. Gopal, Madras. 

With reference to your letter of the 16th December, there is no con¬ 
venience for you to stay in the mills, If you can make your own arrange¬ 
ments! for your stay outside, we have no objection to take you in as an 
apprentice. 


Enclosure No. VIII. 

Copy of a demi-official letter from the Director, Central Bureau of Informa¬ 
tion, Simla, No. 4735, dated the 10th November 1922, to Mr. C. M. 
Gopai, Madras. 

Your letter of 4th November 1922, regarding the annual supply of paper 
from mills in India, etc., has been transferred to the Department of 
Industries, Delhi, for favour of disposal. Will you kindly address that 
Department in future. 

* Please note the succeeding letter in reply to mine giving the above 
undertaking. 

t If this plea was genuine how were they able to send the next letter 
after ten days? 

i on my arrival at the Mill I was turned hack upon a silly excuse. 


C. M. GOPAL. 
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Enclosure No. IX. 

Copy of a letter from the Assistant Secretary to the Government of India,. 
Department of Industries, Delhi, No. 1-70 (T), dated the 30th November 
1922, to Mr. C. M. Gopal, Madras. 

I am directed to say that your letter, dated the 4th November 1922. on 
the above subject, has been transferred to the Director of Industries, 
Madras, for disposal. 


Enclosure No. X. 

Copy of a letter from the Director of Industries, Madras, No. 843-A — 22, 
dated the 9th December 1922, to Mr. C. M. Gopal, Madras. 

With reference to your letter dated the 4th November 1922, addressed to 
the Director, Central Bureau of Information, Delhi, and transferred to mo¬ 
tor disposal, I write to say that the reply to your first question, viz., 
whether the Government of India obtains any part of its annual paper supply 
from mills in India is in the affirmative. The value of the purchases thus 
made varies according to the requirements of the consuming Departments 
and price of paper. In 1920-21, the value of paper purchased from Indian 
mills for the Government of India and Local Governments was Rs. 75 lakhs, 
while in 1921-22 the purchases amounted to approximately Rs. 90 lakhs. 

2. The answer to your second question * is in the negative. 

3. I regret that information is not available in regard to the apprentices,, 
if any, employed in paper mills. 


Enclosure No. XI. 

Copy of a letter from the Director of Industries, Madras, No. S35-A — 24,. 
dated the 16th April 1924, to Mr. C. M. Gopal, Madras. 

With reference to your letter dated the 8th April 1924, I return herewith 
the papers you left with me. From enquiries instituted, I understand that 
the t Carnatic Paper Mills have no intention at present of taking appren¬ 
tices. I have not so far heard from the Meenakshi Paper Mills, Punalur 
on the subject. They are being reminded and I will communicate with you 
further on receipt of their reply. 

* Viz., Whether the Government makes it a condition that the mills 
shall receive Indian young men as apprentices in return for diverting the 
contracts to them. 

f And yet the mill applied to the Government of Madras for a loan of 
Rs. 1 lakh under the State Aid to Industries Act. 


C. M. GOPAL. 
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Witness No. 33. 

FOREST RESEARCH INSTITUTE, DEHRA DUN. 

A. —Whitten. 

Statement I.—Note on the position of the Paper Industry in India, prepared 

for the Tariff Hoard by Messrs. It. S. Pearson , C.I.E., and 11 . Haiti, of 

the Forest Research, Institute. 

' 1. Purpose of our experimental Plant. —Ultimately, though probably at 

some years’ distance, its object is to increase forest revenue by utilising forest 
products which are now classed as waste and useless—and it proposes to 
reach this end by smoothing the path of those who are bold enough to 
pioneer the industry. It probes into the most economical methods of conver¬ 
sion into pulp and relieves the pioneer of several of the serious risks to which 
all pioneering effort is liable. It does, for instance, completely wipe out and 
reject unsuitable materials and those which, although yielding good pulp, 
cannot be made to yield it at a profit and, with those which pass such tests, 
it will give accurate figures regarding percentage of pulp got from them and 
the principal costs of getting it. 

The research side of the matter has been chiefly occupied during the last 
fourteen years with, 1st, rejection and elimination of unsuitable materials, and, 
■2nd, in endeavouring to reduce the bleaching costs of those which in other 
respects have been proved suitable. Bamboo,"for instance, has been admitted 
for forty years to yield an excellent paper-making fibre in all respects, but that 
of colour and the cost of bleaching it has hitherto checked any serious effort 
to exploit it. It is gratifying to be able to state now that we believe we have 
solved this problem. As a result of laboratory investigation we have known 
for some years that we were on the right track but we have refrained from 
publishing any results until we were in a position to try out and prove the 
results on a commercial scale with digesters specially constructed to facilitate 
the process. This has now been done and with results somewhat unusual in 
such investigations. The large scale experiments actually yield better results 
than the laboratory tests. It happens to be one of those rare cases where mass 
tells beneficially.," Results are better on a large scale than a small. We are 
now free to publish the figures and you are the first public body to receive 
this information and to see the new’ methods in operation. Reduced to 
figures it means that bamboo and grass pulps can be produced at 20 per cent, 
less than former costs taking these up to the bleached stage. The process 
has been inspected recently by a prominent paper-maker now operating in 
India and by an eminent Swedish pulp engineer and both describe it as revolu¬ 
tionary. We give you this information now in advance of our usual methods 
of publication because we think it may have some bearing on your enquiries 
as to the relief which the Indian paper trade may hope to obtain^ by the 
instalment of a pulping industry on modern lines. This will bring into use 
raw materials hitherto beyond its grasp, for we think it is an undoubted fact 
that the chief handicap to its success at present is the scarcity and high 
cost of its present limited range of supplies. 

2. Prospects of a Pulping Industry. —The reason which is the foundation 
of the universal modern movement to separate paper-making into two branches, 
.vie., pulp manufacturing and paper-making proper, is that by reducing the 
raw material to pulp in situ, in or near its area of growth, you eliminate 60 per 
■cent, of waste and transport to the paper-mill 40 tons of pulp instead of 100 
tons of bulky raw material. The Indian paper-makers themselves recognise 
that fact by importing about 12,000 tons annually of European wood-pulp— 
this to a country teeming with good raw material—but they must be incurring 
huge losses every year by transporting 100 tons of sabai grass instead of 40 tons 
of sabai pulp for distances of sometimes 900 miles. Sabai grass, however, fs 
not an ideal materia! for pulping in situ. Its occurrence in the forests is 
Scattered and thin and large areas have to be exploited for a comparatively 
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small result in tonnage, and transport from forests to a pulping site would 
invariably be by cart or coolie load. Bamboo, on the contrary, can be found 
in solid continuous blocks under excellent conditions of water transport from 
forest to pulp factory and sea transport of pulp from pulp factory to paper- 
mill. In fact tlie transport conditions are frequently equal to if not superior 
to those enjoyed in Europe and America by the most ideally situated wood- 
pulping factories. 

The world conditions of the industry are very favourable to its establishment 
in India for the reason that the rapid" growth during the last twenty years in 
the demand for constructional timber has reduced the amount available for 
pulping and increased its prices and nearly all the most easily accessible Spruce 
and Fir areas have been exhausted. The sawmill is now a better market than 
the pulp mill and the timber required to produce one ton of pulp, in but rare 
instances, costs Rs. 105 (£7) per ton. Against this, bamboo will cost about 
Rs. 37-8 (£2-10). Bamboo has therefore a clear advantage in the prime cost 
of raw material of Rs. 67-8 (£4-10) per ton of pulp, or about 33 per cent, on 
the total cost of manufacture. No amount of criticism of our other items of 
cost can wash this out and even on these we stand unrepentant and maintain 
that they are based either on actual costs, or on items which—we are not yet 
sure of—are well covered by large margins of safety. Apart from raw material 
we have here some advantages in other costs owing to the very large increases 
of these which have occurred in Europe in recent years; in labour, for 
instance, which my latest advices indicate now costs in Sweden Rs. 35 to Rs.^40 
per ton of pulp. In our Cuttack project estimates we put this—we think 
liberally—at Rs. 12 per ton inclusive of expensive European superintendence. 
Solely in deference to other opinion we would be prepared to raise this to 
Rs. 15 as it is one of the items which must at present be largely a matter of 
opinion rather than fact, but on no account higher, and even so it is clear 
that we have in this item a large advantage over wood-pulp. On the whole 
we cannot visualise a cost of more than Rs. 150 (£10) per ton for unbleached 
pulp free on rail or steamer at the place of manufacture. Against this, 
imported wood-pulp now costs about Rs. 240 with a sure prospect of being 
higher, and sabai grass pulp made at the paper-mills about Rs. 280. We 
therefore look for the salvation of Indian paper-making in following the now 
almost universal practice of making pulp in or near the forests and paper in 
Or near its markets, i.e., the large centres of population. 

In concluding these notes we wish to acknowledge with gratitude the 
assistance we have received in our research work from the Indian mills. They 
have invariably been most helpful and afforded us very assistance and facility 
in their power to give. 
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Statement 11. — Letter from the Forest Economist, Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Pun , dated 26th August 19'2i. 


When you visited Dehra Dun, the President of the Tariff Board asked me 
to give you any information available of timbers suitable for cement casks* 
which could he procured in the Central Provinces. 

Some years ago we sent home various samples of timber through a Bombay 
firm to be tested for cement casks. The samples after having been submitted to 
specialists were made up into casks by Messrs. Alsens Portland Cement Co., 
Itzehoe, and the following species were pronounced to he suitable, if not more 1 
so, for the manufacture of casks than Norwegian fir, now employed. 


All found in the Central Provinces. 


fl. Adina eordifolia, 

] 2. Sterculia urens. 
j 3. Sfephegyne parvifolia. 

■j 4. Saccopetalum tomentosum. 

'■ 5. Orewia tilicefolia. 

t^6. Albizzia odoratissimia. 


In addition to the above the following were sent to London hut owing to- 
the poor condition of the timber on receipt were not. experimented on— 


1. Boswellia serrata. 

2. Odina Woe' 

3. Careya arb_.„_ 
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FOREST RESEARCH INSTITUTE, DEHRA DUN. 

B,—On ad. 

Evidence of Messrs. W. F. PERREE, Principal, R. S. PEARSON, 
Forest Economist, W. RAITT, Cellulose Expert, and 
Mr. M. P. BHARGAVA, of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, and of Mr. SUNDGREN, of the 
firm of Boving & Co., Ltd., Paper and 
Pulp Engineers, recorded at 
Dehra Dun on 1st 
August 1924. 

Mr. Pearson. —Before you begin I should explain that I am not a pulp 
expert. I have only got a working knowledge, and I'cannot claim to be an 
expert in the manufacture of pulp. 

President-Some of the materials used for the manufacture of paper in 
India might be described as waste products, e.p., jute, waste, paper and 
rags. Apart from these, the manufacture of paper in India has been 
dependent on the use of grass. The new factor which has recently appeared 
is the utilisation of bamboos for the manufacture of paper. There will be 
a good deal to say about that, but my opening questions will be directed 
to getting on the record a certain amount of information winch has already 
been elicited informally. I understand that practically the only grass that 
has been utilised on a large scale hitherto in Tndia is sabai grass. 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes. 

President. —What do you consider are the difficulties in the way of an 
expansion or development of paper manufacture in India so long as 
manufacturers are confined to the use of sabai grass? 

Mr. Raitt. —The demand of the existing mills has outrun the economic 
radius from which sabai can be collected and no larger supplies are possible 
from that source without further increasing the already high cost of trans¬ 
port from the distant areas on which transport costs are now incurred. 
Any further expansion must result in higher costs, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Raitt, we have examined the paper manufacturers on 
this opinion. Mr. Pearson gave evidence before the Fiscal Commission, and 
there he more or less expressed the same opinion. We put Mr. Pearson’s 
opinion as it was expressed before the Fiscal Commission to the paper 
manufacturers. 

President. —Before we get to that, have you seen the questionnaire that 
we issued to the paper manufacturers? 

Mr. Pearson. —No. 

President. —We asked this question. “ If sabai grass is one of the 
primary raw materials used in your mill, do you agree with the following 
opinion expressed by Mr. R. S. Pearson before the Fiscal Commission: — 

“ Dealing with supplies, I do not agree that they (i.e., the manufacturers) 
were correct' in their statement. They have hardly got sufficient grass to 
work up to their full capacity. They could not increase 5,000 ions on 
their present output if they were asked to do so. In other words they 
have not got the raw material.” 

It is possible that fresh information has reached you since you gave 
evidence before the Fiscal Commission. Have you found reason to modify 
the opinion you gave, or do you adhere to it in substance? 

Mr. Pearson. —I will modify it in so far that I did not then realise that 
the manufacturers would come as far as the Punjab hills for their grass. 
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That would give them another area from which they could obtain supplies. 

I never dreamt that they would come a thousand miles for their supplies, 
and I was not certain in what quantities supplies were available from, the 
western area. Since then Mr. Raitt has gone into the question of the 
available supplies further west and he has found that there are considerable 
supplies. I maintain that what Mr. Raitt has said to be substantially 
correct. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These people say that* since you expressed that opinion, 
they have changed the position by having other areas at their disposal and' 
working the areas now themselves, that is to say, by working them depart¬ 
ment-ally, instead of working, them through contractors. As a result they 
estimate that the quantity of grass produced will increase, the quality will 
improve and the cost will go down. I am not quoting their words, but 
that in substance is what they have expressed. What have you got to 
say about it? 

Mr. Pearson. —Obviously a contractor would not clear the ground as 
clean as possibly a good manager might do, but I do not think that would 
generally affect the position of affairs. It might add a small percentage 
to the amount of grass that they could obtain, but the areas are known 
to be definitely marked where sabai exists, and I do not think that it 
would materially increase the outturn and affect the general position suffi¬ 
ciently to reduce the cost. They have not reduced costs in spite of the 
fact that they now work all the three areas, namely Sahebgunge, Nepal and 
the Sewaliks. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you inspected these areas? 

Mr. Pearson. —I have been through the Sewalik areas—the hills south of 
the Doon. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What are these areas? They might call them by a 
different name. 

Mr. Pearson. —These are the Saharanpur areas in the United Provinces, 
where they have a European manager to work the grass. 

President. —-They call it the western area. 

Mr. Pearson. —They have been working it very intensively but the prices 
have not gone down. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Bengal Paper Mills, for instance, have got what they 
call the Nagpur areas in Chota Nagpur, but the Titaghur Mills have got 
three different areas—the Western circle or the United Provinces area, 
the Nepal area and the Sahebgunge area. They expect to get 11 lakhs of 
maunds out of these areas : four lakhs from the Western circle, three lakhs from 
Nepal and four lakhs from Sahebgunge. That is abundant for their purposes. 

Mr. Pearson. —Their contention that the prices will go down is not justi¬ 
fied at present. 

President. —It is rather an expectation that they may bring down the cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. —A large percentage of this cost is, as you know, royalty or 
rent. That of course they cannot bring down very much except by working 
at full capacity. 

Mr. Haiti. —The reason for the royalty being so high is competition. 
In other words they have been scrambling for grass. That means that they 
have not got enough grass for them all. 

Mr. Pearson,—Sabai grass is also used for other purposes up here. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For instance, take the Titaghur Paper Mill. They give 
their cojst"of grass in one particular year as Rs. 31-4 per ton. That includes 
everything except royalty and transportation. 

Mr. Raitt. —You mean the cost of collecting, supervision, baling and 
putting on rail? _ 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes, and the royalty which comes to Rs. 19 a ton. This 
is the average for all areas. 

Mr. Raitt.— When I began work in Chota Nagpur, the areas where the 
Bengal Paper Mills were working were started by me and the royalty then 
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was two annas a maund which is Rs. 3-6 a ton and vou sav it is now 

Us. 19. 

President, —It works out in this way. It is in the Western areas that 
the royalty is very heavy. The Government royalty is an annual payment 
of Rs. 77,500 irrespective of the quantity of grass taken out, and they have 
also an annual salami of Rs. 1 lakh to the person (or persons) from whom 
they took over the concession. In the year of which Mr. Ginwala gave you 
the figures, the actual output was only a quarter of the full output. The 
royalty and salami together, therefore, amounted to about Rs. 60 a ton 
in that year, hut it would be only Rs. 15 a ton if they obtained the full 
output. I quite admit of course that royalty at the rate of Rs. 15 a ton 
on grass which is a thousand miles away from tlie mill is a very serious pro¬ 
position indeed. 

Mr. Perree. —They claim somewhere I think that the Forest royalty is 
■oppressive. It is not royalty but it is rent. The amount payable was 
offered in open competition. 

President. —What the Titaghur Mills told us in evidence was that the 
■Government royalty on their Western circle was Rs. 77,500. The Board 
understood from the oral evidence that this payment was of the nature of 
a rent and not a royalty. Are you in a position to tell us how the figure 
was probably fixed ? What is the ordinary method ? 

Mr. Perree. —As a rule tenders are called for. The ordinary method of 
selling produce in this form is by tender. 

President, —Therefore your belief is that the amount of the rent paid for 
■this area would be determined by the offers received ? 

Mr. Perree. —Yes, presumably. 

Mr. Pearson. —And the value of the grass in the market for a'l purposes 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is generally applicable to most forests ? 

Mr. Perree. —There was already competition for that grass before these 
^people came here. 

Mr. Kale. —Is sabai grass used for grazing purposes? 

Mr. Pearson. —For thatching, basket-making, mat-making and for making 
•ropes. There are other competitive uses for it besides paper making. I bo 
not know whether in Sahebgunge there is a call on it for other purposes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I take it that the rent or royalty has reached a point at 
•which sabai grass cannot he used for these other purposes? 

Mr. Pearson. —Entirely. It may he mentioned in this connection that 
•the Couper Paper Mills at Lucknow would be competitors for that grass as 
•well. 

President. —In any area where there is competition for the sabai grass, 
it is obvious that the rent or royalty may add very seriously to the cost. 
Apart from that, there is the distance at which Titaghur Mills are situated 
‘from this source of supply. How far would the opinion you have expressed 
be modified if a mill or mills were to be established nearer to the grass? 

Mr. Haiti. —The position would be entirely different. What is the railway 
'freight from here to Calcutta? 

President. —The average railway freight I think is Rs. 13 a ton for all 
their grasses, but I. do not remember the exact freight from these areas 
to Calcutta. 

It seemed to me that in the passage quoted from your evidence before 
the Fiscal Commission you tacitly assumed that the mills would continue 
-to be at their present sites. If paper was to be manufactured at Titaghur 
and Ranigunge, it was your opinion that these mills could not expand their 
output because they would have to go too far afield for their grass. In that 
ease your statement might he subject to some modification, assuming that 
-there was sufficient market up-country to justify the establishment of miils 
in the vicinity of the grass. 

Mr. Pearson. —It would at once be worth considering whether one mill 
teould he started in what is known as the Western area, and in this connection 
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I know that the Titaghur Mills themselves went a long way into considering 
the possibility of erecting a mill at Saharanpur, or in the neighbourhood. 

President, —That was to be a pulp mill, was it not? 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes.- It is therefore fairly certain that it was considered 
as a commercial proposition that such a pulp mill could be erected profitably 
away from the paper mill, the idea being to get pulp from the Western 
area to Calcutta to be transformed into paper. 

President. —So that by the establishment of pulp mills up-country it might 
be possible to expand the available supply of gi-ass in India ? 

Mr. Pearson. —I would modify that statement in this way: You say 
‘ the establishment of pulp mills I should say ‘ the establishment of one 
pulp mill 

President. —I think that the manufacturers also told ns that there was 
a considerable amount of sabai grass in the Central Provinces. Have you 
any information on that point? 

Mr. Pearson. —I inspected an area in Hoshangabad, partly with a view 
to using bamboo combined with sabai, I could give you the yield from 
these areas, such as Betul, Niinar, Khandesk, Hoshangabad and Melghat 
from our records. I am not quite certain what quantity of sabai could 
be obtained hut the amount available -was extremely small. If I remember 
right, a mill could possibly be erected with an outturn of 15 to 18 hundred 
tops annually, with combined bamboo and sabai. Therefore the amount of 
sabai in each district might possibly amount to 1,000 tons in a ■ fn vourabIe 
locality, in one district, but not more. 

Mr. Haiti. —In other words it is not enough. 

President. —You think that the Central Provinces grass should not count 
for very much? 

Mr. Pearson. —No, even adding bamboo to help it out. 

President. —If there is to he a very considerable expansion or develop¬ 
ment of paper manufacture in India, in your opinion we must for the 
present look chiefly to bamboo? 

Mr. Pearson -—Yes. 

President. —There is a possibility, I understand, that other grasses, 
Savanna grass for instance, might sooner or later come into use. 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes. 

President. —But their possibilities have not been so fully explored? 

Mr. Pearson. —They did not appear to us as being so good and we have 
so far given our chief attention to the bamboo problems. We have just 
touched the fringe of the Elephant grass problems. We know that certain of 
them are suitable, and there are considerable quantities, hut naturally both 
we and the manufacturers will go for what appears to be the most profi¬ 
table and suitable and we have gone for ba.mboos. 

President. —Supposing that bamboo becomes the most important material 
for the manufacture of paper in India, do you think that grass will go out 
altogether, or do you think that the available supply of sabai grass would 
continue to he used as a supplementary raw'material? 

Mr. Haiti. —Yes, I do, for the reason that grass is a very superior 
quality of raw material. It is better than bamboo and it is as good as 
anything in the world. The only thing that can compare with it is Esparto 
used by the English paper makers. That is as regards quality, hut they 
are both very expensive and costly. Esparto has to he taken from the 
Northern shores of Africa to Scotland, and there is no possibility of pulping 
it in Africa. Both are expensive to the paper maker because they have 
to bring them from a long distance: I think sabai, even with the contrac¬ 
tion of the areas, would still remain a considerable material. 

Mr. Pearson. —It is unthinkable that sabai will he ousted. 

Mr. Gimvala. —What about the possibility of rice straw which was men¬ 
tioned by Sir Willoughby Carey as an additional source of supply? 

"VOL. II. p 
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Mr. Haitt .—I do not think it will be suitable for paper in India. In 
Europe a very good quality of paper can be made from oat straws and wheat 
straws, hut there farming is carried on in a highly scientific fashion with 
the result that the paper maker gets it clean. 

Mr. Ginwala —We are not dealing now with the difficulty of collection. 

Mr. Haiti. —I am dealing with the quality. For the reason that rice 
straw grown in the East under somewhat primitive methods of agriculture 
is extremely dirty and full of weeds, and owing to ineffective methods off 
winnowing, it contains a certain amount of rice and husks which play the 1 
mischief with paper, because they won’t reduce to pulp and they remain in' 
the paper as ugly looking specks. You cannot get the quality, but there 
is a possibility of utilising it for straw boards. It is the essential material, 
for that. Paper made of it is possible but you cannot get the quality. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the yield of that? 

Mr. Haiti.— It- is rather low. It is not more than 30 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala.- —Does it bleach properly? 

Mr. Haitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —-But it affects the quality of the paper? 

Mr, Haitt. —Yes, there are dirt and foreign matters in it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It does not make as good paper as sabai ? 

Mr. Haitt. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala .—What about wood pulp? Does it compare favourably with 
wood pulp? 

Mr. Haitt .—Wood pulp is infinitely superior. Another thing which is-, 
against rice strafvv is that only in a few parts of the country you have a 
surplus of rice straw. In most districts in India domestic consumption for 
cattle fodder, thatching and all that pretty well uses it all up. I had a. 
case a year or so ago with the Director of Industries, United Provinces, 
who was very keen on getting the straw board industry started in that 
Province. He had some people who were actively enquiring into it, and the 
matter was passed on to me. The first thing that I said was “ Get me 
as accurate an estimate as you can as to the quantity of the surplus to the 
local demand that can be obtained in any one given centre ”—(of course 
there again, for such a bulky material, the railway freight comes in)—“ and 
if you can find 15,000 tons annually within an economic radius of some 
given point as regards freight, then you would have materials sufficient to 
start a straw board mill.” After going into the matter he had to say that, 
he could not find it. , 

Mr. Ginwala .—You would not call the United Provinces a rice growing, 
province ? 

Mr. Haiti .—No, but I am only giving you an instance. 

Mr. Ginwala .—But it is the wrong Province. 

Mr. liaitt .—Yes, it is. Bice straw has alwqys been available to the 
paper maker in India but he has never touched it. During the war the 
Titaghur Paper Mills used some of it. They got paper made of straw, 
but at that time Government and everybody else would huj r any paper 
they could get hold of. 

President I will now ask you for any information you may have about 
the supplies of material available for the proposed paper mill in the Khandesh 
district, promoted by Messrs. Kamat and Sons, 

Mr. Pearson. —I could possibly give you some definite information. I 
was Divisional Officer of the old West Khandesh Division for three years, and 
I know the area thoroughly. The conditions in Khandesh are distinctly good. 
The Khandesh Satpuras run east and west at a distance of 12 miles from 
the factory side. The Bombay-Agra road cuts the area at right angles run¬ 
ning North and South. The area is quite easily exploitable. It is situated 
on the foot-hills of the higher range, and labour is available in very fair 
quantity, in the shape of Bhil labour, who are used to collecting and cutting 



grass. The quantity of grass available is certainly very considerable and 
as proof. I exploited grass myself in 1909 in the southern area. The grass 
was extracted relatively easily and at a cheap rate. There is an abundant 
supply of water because the proposed mill site is on the Tapti river; the 
railway station, Nardana, is close by with an exit towards Surat ’ and 
an exit towards Bombay. Moreover, the surrounding areas contain a large 
population in a rich cotton country and therefore the demand for paper 
should be very considerable. So far as the above conditions are concerned 
they are all favourable to the establishment of a. pulp mill. The grass is 
fairly abundant hut is mixed with several species, so that there is no possi¬ 
bility of getting any one kind of grass. You would have to take the grass 
as. it came to hand, and that resolves itself into the question whether such 
mixed grass is suitable for paper making. The position is that Mr. Kamat 
came up here and showed me a sample made by Mr. Sindall, The report 
was favourable. The samples were made in a small digester, on which you 
cannot form a very reliable opinion; we therefore proposed to the firm to 
send up several tons of grass as it came to hand, in other words as it 
would normally be collected, to enable us to find out what quality of paper 
it would really yield when pulped on a large semi-commercial scale. That 
is the position of the Kamat scheme as it now stands, as far as I know, 
though other developments may have taken place since the enquiry was 
made. 

President. —What it comes to is this that, if it can he established by 
experiment on a sufficient scale that the raw material was suitable, then 
you would regard it as a good proposition ? 

Mr. Baitt. —As a fair to moderate proposition. 

President. —But you have had no opportunity to test the suitability of 
the raw material in the Kesearch Institute? 

Mr. Baitt. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —You said there was a mixture of grass; what are the kinds 
of grasses: is there any sab at? 

Mr. Pearson. —I cannot tell you what the species are. There are several. 
There is no sabai. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Let us now turn to the Punjab Company, That is a 
grass proposition, is it not? 

Mr. Pearson, —Yes, sabai. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They will probably tap the same field. 

Mr. Baitt .— No. They are tapping the areas due west from here com¬ 
prising Sirmoor and certain other hill States. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Will they come eventually into competition with, say, the 
areas worked by the Couper Paper Mills and the Titaghur Paper Mills? 

Mr. Baitt. —No. Mr. Kashi Ram has been wise enough to secure a mono¬ 
poly there. He has brought three States into the scheme in a sort of 
partnership in such a way that he capitalises the value of the royalty, 
jwhich is taken at a very low figure, by an agreement into so many shares 
in the Company, They will get the royalty in the shape of dividends on 
their shares if there is any. There will be no competition so far as the 
Punjab Mill is concerned. • 

Mr. Ginwala. —What I want to know is the kind of grass which you 
consider has been successful on actual tests. 

Mr, Baitt. —Are you speaking of sabai? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Any grass that you like, whatever grass with which you 
have had actual tests. 

• Mr. Baitt. —Of the sabai type none other than sabai has yet been tested 
on a quasi-commercial scale. Then we come to Savanna grass. We can men¬ 
tion 6 types which have been tested in the Titaghur Paper Mills, namely 
the nal, ekra, khagra, moonj, bhatta and via. We have not touched them 

yet here. 
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Mr. Ginwala How do they compare with, say, sabai grass with reference- 
to yield? 

Mr. Haiti. —About 2 or 3 per cent. iess. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to bleaching qualities how do they compare? 

Mr. Haiti. —Quite satisfactorily. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And as to the nature of the fibre? 

Mr. Haiti. —Not so good as sabai, nor so good as bamboo, with the 
exception of ula that we found to be rather a superior one. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you give us any idea of the quantities available? 

Mr. Pearson. —I spent two touring seasons in Assam with a view to ins¬ 
pecting the elephant grass areas. The conditions, since I inspected these 
areas have changed, for the reason that a large emigration has taken place- 
from the southern portion of Bengal, viz., Mymensingh, of graziers who 
have virtually ruined these grasses, Mahomadans have also settled in the 
northern banks of the Bramhaputra where they have used much of this, 
grass. _ Except in such local areas where the Bramhaputra floods the hanks 
so heavily and for so long that it is not worth their while dealing with them, 
the grass is virtually untouched. The grass areas are large nevertheless. 
How far they have receded from the banks I do not know, but the actual 
yield is very considerable in certain localities. It would require a re- 
survey. I think I made mine six years ago, but it would require looking; 
into as I have no doubt there are areas which can be selected conveniently 
situated as to the railway and river. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Was not there an estimate giving 3 million tons as 
the total available? 

Mr. Pearson. —I would not like to risk a figure of yield at all. 

Mr. Haiti. —That was a figure given by me. It was not the result of 

actual, survey. 

Mr. Pearson. —The actual survey of one plot that I can remember was at 
Dighatali on the Monas River and I got 27 tons of green grass in one- 
acre, which dried down to about 11 tons. It was a very high yield indeed. 
That was probably an exceptional area. I inspected and re-cut the area- 

next year with a view to ascertaining the effect of cropping, and the yield 

was much reduced. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Just as in the ease of bamboo you have given ns five or 
six areas, have you got areas like that in respect of these different grasses? 

Mr. Pearson. —I have figures which have been published; hut as they are, 
they are untrustworthy now, and we have no time here now to do that kind of 
work. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it that so far as we are concerned in the 
matter of availability of grass as a raw material on a commercial scale, it 
would be safe for us to exclude everything except sabai? 

Mr. Pearson. —I think it would be right to do so. 

Mr. PCTree.—There is one difficulty about elephant grass. You have a 
large stretch of country, 200 or 300 square miles of high lands, occupied by- 
scattered grass. The people graze their cattle and burn it every year, and 
it takes 3 years to reach maturity. If in the interval the crop is ruined, 
you would then have to select the immature crop, which is not three-year 
old. Then you know there are administrative difficulties in going into 
waste lands and taking that. The villagers have a right to the grass. How 
on earth can you give a monopoly,- that is the point. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is just the thing. You cannot exclude the human 
element from the use of the raw material. That simply means that it is 
not available for purposes other than for use by the villagers. 

Mr. Perree. —That is so. You have large stretches of country where the- 
population is daily increasing. I have been in that part of the country and 
I have tried my utmost to push the starting of paper manufacture there.. 
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During the interval of the last ten years the conditions have so changed that 
it is no longer possible to find any area which will satisfy all their require¬ 
ments. As regards Assam, although I believe somebody has gpt a monopoly 
for the time being of priority of all grass areas from Dibrugarh right down 
to Dhubri, therq is no area which you can pitch on which will satisfy all 
requirements. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is that you cannot displace the population 
merely to obtain raw materials? 

Mr. Perree. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If that principle is applied then much of the grass is 
not available, isn’t it? 

Mr, Perree. —Yes, that is right. I should not go so far as to say that, 
elephant grass in that tract is no longer worth trying, but I should certainly 
not advise anyone to float a company. 

Mr. Pearson. —We may say that as far as Assam is concerned in a short 
time if emigration were to expand as it is now expanding, to work out a 
scheme for a pulp mill would not be worth trying, I would like to say that 
if in the Central Provinces and in Khandesh we find the grass to be 
suitable, as the conditions there do not yet indicate that the grass is being 
utilized for local purposes, or will be in the near future, then any schemes, 
for pulp mills will be worth considering. In other areas the grazing 
question is acute, e.g., in Poona, and Sholapur, but in Khandesh and parts 
of the Central Provinces there are certainly large areas where nobody except 
the Bhil goes, and which are worthy of further consideration in this connec¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the mixture of grass has any experiment 
actually been made? 

Mr. Baitt.— No, we avoid that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As a pulp expert is it your opinion that grasses cannot 
he mixed? 

Mr. Baitt. —One answer does not apply to them all. We are paying 
attention to the question to what extent, mixture could he allowed. Some 
will mix and cause no trouble, others will not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As regards the 7 classes of grass we have taken can you 
mix these? 

Mr. Baitt. —You cannot mix anything with sabai. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Leaving.out sabai? 

Mr. Baitt. —It would not be safe to answer that. 

Mr. Ginwala.. —With regard to Mr. Kamat’s grasses? 

Mr. Baitt .—The same answer applies, 

Mr. Pearson. —If they will send us an adequate quantity of grass we will 
give them an answer. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you obtained any successful result by the mixture of 
grass ? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. It is entirely in the big Savanna grasses. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But these are merely laboratory tests, so that they do net 
help us. So far as your knowledge goes at present, you think it is not safe, 
to consider a mixture, don’t you? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala,. —So that, if anyone wants to manufacture, he has either 
to separate the grass in the field or in. the mill itself? Is that what it comes 
to? ... 

Mr. Pearson. —I could not agree to that myself. I would simply say 
that your question, is going ahead of our enquiries. 

Mr. Baitt. —We can always say that we know that in some cases it can 
be done in Savanna grass. 
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Mr. Ferree, —I may tell you that the Savanna grass occurs separately 
more or less according to the level of the ground, and therefore there is 
no question of difficulty in sorting this out. 

Mr. Pearson. —The grasses grow so mixed that you could not possibly 
sort them out. The via grass, which is a high grass, generally grows in 
low depressions and is nearly or virtually pure. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Of those that you have mentioned moonj is one out of 
which paper has been manufactured on a commercial scale? 

Mr. Haiti. —Yes, and very good paper too. 

Mr. Pearson. —The value of moonj for other purposes is greater probably 
than any other grass mentioned this morning. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Therefore it is not commercially available for the manu¬ 
facture of paper? 

Mr. Haiti. —That is right. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That also must therefore be laid aside as a source of 
supply? 

Mr. Raitt. —That is right. 

Mr. Kale. —Are there large quantities of this moon j grass available and 
if they are, where are they? 

Mr. Pearson. —Large quantities are available, for instance, in the United 
Provinces which is a well known moonj area. 

It is very largely cropped and exported to Meerut, Delhi and further 
south for making boxes, matting, etc. 

Mr, Kale. —Is not moonj grass grown in any other Province? 

Mr. Raitt.—Yes, it grows in Bengal. But the point about moonj is 
this: wherever it is found the local demand for such purposes as have been 
mentioned is too great to allow the paper maker to come in for a small 
surplus. The paper manufacturer knows perfectly well that this is an 
excellent grass. But only in rare cases will it be available for paper makers. 
So you may rule it out. 

President. —Coming on to bamboo, I would like to ask one or two ques¬ 
tions as to how it compares with sabai grass,—to begin with how does it 
compare in yield? 

Mr. Raitt. —The yield is more. 

President. —It is a little more? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. Taking it down to its ultimate figure, the yield of 
sabai is about 33 per cent, in paper and that from bamboo is about . 39. 

President. —When we were examining Sir Willoughby Carey we got into 
some confusion about this question of the yield. I have never been quite sure 
that I thoroughly understood his meaning. When you say that the yield ox 
sabai grass is 33 per cent., does that mean that, when you make a 'ton 
of paper entirely out of saibcii grass, yon use 3 tons of sabai grass? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. 

President. —And in addition you add certain chemicals t 

Mr. Raitt. —Do you mean something that would add to the weight? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Raitt. —That would be China clay. That is all excluded from the 
calculations. 

President.— If no account is taken of the China clay or anything else that 
adds to the weight of the finished paper, the proportion is 33 per cent. 

Mr. Raitt .—Yes. 

President.— If I do take that into account, then what is the proportion? 
It will vary I suppose with the extra stuff added. 

Mr. Raitt. —It varies very much, and the variation with other materials 
would be just the same. 

President. —What would be the yield of unbleached pulp per ton of sabai r 
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Mr. Raitt. —You get 40 per cent, oi unbleached pulp which is further 
reduced to 33 in bleaching. 

President.—Then what would be the yield of unbleached pulp per ton 
of bamboo? 

Mr. llaitt. —You would get 43 per cent, which is reduced to 39 per cent, 
in bleaching. 

President. —As a paper making material, how do they compare, sabai grass 
and bamboo, as regards the quality of the fibre? 

Mr. Raitt.—Sabai is a superior fibre. 

President. —Therefore it would have an advantage especially for the better 
classes of paper? 

Mr, Raitt. —That is so, but you cannot look at that point of view unless 
you remember what the proportions are of consumption in the paper market. 
You may take it that 70 per cent, of all the paper that is used is of a quality 
for which bamboo is perfectly good. 

President. —That is to say, it is good enough and the extra quality of 
sabai does not count? 

Mr. Raitt. —It is not necessary in that class of paper. 

President. —How do they compare as regards the tonnage yield per acre? 

Mr. Raitt. —Very much in favour of bamboo. 

President. —Then the manufacturer should be able to get his supplies of 
bamboo from a smaller area without going so far afield? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. 

President. —The figure which the Titaghur Company gave us as the cost 
of oolleeting their grass from one particular area came to something consider, 
able. I mean the expenses incurred up to the point where the grass reached 
the railway. 

Mr. Raitt. —On one side yon have a material probably exclusively occupy¬ 
ing the whole block or area in dense clumps close together, while with the 
other material, if you go into the forests, you get one clump here and one 
clump there and so on, and the weight of each clump is trifling, whereas 'the 
weight, of every cutting of bamboos is very considerable. 

President. —Would it be correct to say that, where water transport is 
available, the cost of transporting bamboo to the nearest site where a pulp 
mill might be erected would be lower than the cost of transporting sabai 
grass ? 

Mr. Raitt.—Very much less. 

President, —But that would be dependent on the existence , of water 
transport? 

Mr. Raitt, —Yes. 

President. —Are there any other circumstances in respect of which it 
would be useful to compare bamboo and sabai grass to show the relative 
advantage or disadvantage of one over the other? 

Mr. Raitt, —No. When you have touched the transport question, you have 
touched everything. 

Mr. Pearson, —For one thing you can burn sabai grass extremely easily 
but you cannot burn bamboo. You might ruin it, and they do ruin the sabai 
crop. 

President. —Bamboo is not so liable to accidental damage? 

Mr. Pearson, —No. 

President. —May I interject one question? It relates to some evidence we 
had from the Paper companies. They said that they would be able to make 
fuller use of the available supply of grass if they were allowed to go on 
cutting later than April. Can you tell us the reason why the Forest Depart¬ 
ment do not allow people to. cut the grass beyond April? 

Mr. Pearson,-*- Because of the fear of fine. 
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President.- —Fires starting then 'might be very dangerous to tire forest 
as a whole? 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes, as well as to the grass. There is one point which is 
not quite clear and that is in cropping sabai your general lead to the rail¬ 
way would be less than your general lead in the case of bamboo. But still 
bamboo has the advantage. It nan be carried by water transport. Distance 
does not count for much. If it is even 200 miles, it does not affect it. But 
in the case of grass if it is two miles more, you often have to leave it. 
Grass freight tells against it heavily. You can float the bamboo but you have 
to cart the grass. 

President. —Let us take as a typical case the Chittagong area where Messrs. 
Andrew Yule & Co. are working. Would the distance from the place where 
they cut the bamboo to the bank of the river be greater than the distance 
from which you would have to cart the sabai to the railway? 

Mr. Pearson. —It would he inverse. In that case, the bamboos are abso¬ 
lutely on the banks of the river. The limit which I took in estimating the 
area when their representative went up with me was only half a mile from 
the river. Though there are 20 or 80 miles of dense bamboo forest on each 
side of the river, it was not necessary to go more than a few hundred yards 
from the river. They have 120 miles of frontage along the riyer from which 
to extract bamboos. All that they have to do is to cut the bamboo and 
float it in the river. It is only a question of organising labour. 

Mr. Haiti. —As between bamboo and sabai grass, the advantage lies with 
bamboo. In the case of grass, the cost goes up because it is taken out as 
cooly head-loads to the baling or carting point. 

President. —Up to a point where you hove something like a road where 
you put it on to the cart? 

Mr. Haiti. —Yes. 

Mr. Pearson, —Each individual culm is tied with a rope and several of these 
are bundled together to make one unit of a raft. 

President. —That expenditure has got to be taken into account as being 
against bamboo. 

Arising out of the question I have just been asking : what do you consider 
are the most importan t features that ought to be present- to make the bamboo 
commercially exploitable for paper manufacture? 

Mr.. Haiti. —Water transport from the forest, to the factory—I am deal¬ 
ing with forests so distant that they must be exploited by a factory on the 
spot—and sea transport for pulp from the factory. I am excluding cases 
like Cuttack and even Chittagong where there is a comparatively small differ¬ 
ence between costs of transporting. Dealing with the proposition -where a 
pulp mill is absolutely necessary on the spot, you should have a large 
quantity of bamboo available, water transport and forest labour. These are 
. the three chief items. 

Mr. Pearson. —Local vested interests should not interfere. 

President. —There appears to be a clash between the last two conditions. 
It is very desirable that you should have an ample supply of labour; on the 
other hand there must be as little as possible of vested interests in bamboo. 
It may be the labour supply that possesses vested interests. 

Mr. Raitt. —It. is usually the case with the bamboo areas that have been 
investigated—in fact all of them. It is one of the points that we always 
have before us when we go to investigate an area. If these vested interests 
and others interfere seriously, we rule it out. It is. no use going there. The 
point of that is that there are sufficient bamboo areas in the country -which 
are free from these conditions to establish a very substantial industry. There 
are so many of them known to be free from vested interests that it is no 
use bothering about those which are not. The question is more vital where 
■ you have an extremely sparse population in the forest and you have to 
import labour for the forest working season. That will occur, in fact it occurs 
so often that we regard it as a natural difficulty in every case. 
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President. —Does that apply to grass areas also? 

Mr. Raitt. —Still more so. 

President.—As regards the amount of labour involved, or the number of 
workmen required to collect a given quantity of bamboo or a given quantity 
of grass, which has the advantage? 

Mr. Raitt. —Fewer for bamboo because you have greater weights to handle 
close together, 

Mr. Pearson. —I would not say what the percentage of costs is. 

Mr. Raitt. —We have never worked it per head. We have worked it out 
to so many annas per ton of bamboo. 

President. —That would depend upon the local rate of wages? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. In Burma, it is quite a common proposition that all 
forest labour is imported for, the season. It gets its supply largely from 
Cuttack and Orissa. 

Mr. Oimvala. —I don’t think that it applies to a thing like bamboo. 

Mr. Pearson. —Not in Arakan, but in Burma. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You can get forest labour especially for cutting bamboos 
and things like that? 

Mr. Pearson. —There is no doubt that they can cut, and are cutting, 
bamboos. 

President. —In what respect do you consider that bamboo as a paper 
making materia! has an advantage, immediate or prospective, as compared 
with wood ? 

Mr. Raitt. —The great advantage that stares you in the face to begin 
with is its original prime cost delivered at a suitable manufacturing site. 

President. —I don’t want to go into the question of cost at this point. 

Mr. Raitt. —Well, take it this way. The wood from which pulp is made 
is almost exclusively spruce and fir. When wood pulp was invented about 
50 years ago, both these woods in Scandinavia existed in enormous forests 
very often situated on tidal water for which there was no demand whatever. 
They were dead property and of no value, and so wood pulping went on by 
leaps and bounds, but the demand for wood pulping is one of the items which 
very promptly altered the situation. The easily accessible areas got- rapidly 
cut out, and then there came in the extraordinary advance in the world’s 
demand for wood as timber. 

President. —To what do you ascribe the increase in the world’s demand 
for timber as such, say, in the last 20 years? 

Mr. Pearson. —It is due to the higher standard of living demanding a better 
class of houses and general industrial development. 

President. —Perhaps I might put it this way. The available supply of 
timber for both purposes is limited. The competition for the available supply 
is becoming more and more intense, and the saw mills can afford to pay.more 
than the paper mills? 

Mr. Raitt. —That is right. 

President. —I notice that in the United States of America the importation 
of wood pulp seems to be going up heavily, apparently owing to the reduction 
in the amount of local wood that can be used? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes, they are now importing most of their wood supplies for 
their pulp mills from Canada. 

President. —To get. back to the comparison between wood and bamboo, you 
have not mentioned perhaps the most vital thing of all as regards the advan¬ 
tage to bamboo. 

Mr. Raitt. —In the cost of the raw material? 

President. —No, I am not thinking of that. I am thinking of something 
that underlies it. You have stated it yourself in some of your publications. 

Mr. Raitt, —Wood cannot be replaced in anything less than 40 to 60. years. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —I have seen in one ol the journals that in 16 years they 
could grow the hinds of 'trees which are required for pulping. 

Mr. Baitt. —No, it is not possible. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is stated that, for pulping purposes, to renew the wood 
it would only take 16 years. 

Mr. Perree. —It must be in an exceptionally favourable locality. Nowhere 
in the Northern or Southern regions could you do that. 

President. —The initial point is this that bamboo replaces itself much more 
rapidly than wood? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

President. —Now how often can you crop the bamboo? 

Mr. Pearson.— Boughly speaking once in three years. It of course depends 
on the species. 

President. —Is that a fair average figure to take? 

Mr. Pearson. —In the case of the single stem species that is not growing 
in clumps, it would take longer. 

President. —What figure would you give, from what you know on the 
subject, as regards the period within which timber suitable for pulp manu¬ 
facture can be replanted and reach sufficient maturity to be used? 

Mr. Thrift.—To reach pulping size, it would take not less than 40 year's 
and in some cases even 60 years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —My only authority is a journal. There it is mentioned that 
in sixteen years you can make it grow. 

Mr. Pearson. —As a Forest Officer I can say that in 16 years the initial 
cost of planting would not be covered. 30 years is the minimum and in some 
cases it goes to 60 years. 

President.— The long period is due to a large extent to the fact that 
spruce and fir, which grow in the higher altitudes in northern countries, .grow 
only for a comparatively short period during the year. 

Mr. Baitt. —That is right. 

President. —"What is the tree which is found moist suitable for pulp in a 
tropical county where it would reproduce itself much more rapidly? 

Mr. Pearson. —No tree, as far as 1 can think of in India—of broad leaf 
species—has proved of any value for pulp. We have tried many Samples. 
Not one has been found to be suitable. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I don’t say that any tree would grow. I ant only referring 
to spruce and fir for pulp making. 

President. —The stage at which bamboo Would begin to replace wood as a 
material for paper manufacture is simply a question of pounds, shillings and 
pence, I suppose ? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

President. —There is too little practical experience as yet, I suppose, to 
make it possible to give definite figtrres in pounds, shillings and pence for 
bamboos as a broad proposition? 

Mr. Baitt. —That is right. 

President. —There must be more practical experience of actual commercial 
working before that can be fully ascertained? 

Mr. Baitt. —I quite agree. 

President. —Equally again though it may be possible to forecast the rate 
at which the market price of wood pulp will rise, that forecast may be 

falsified ? 

Mr. Baitt .— Yes. 

President. —For that reason I do not ask you to attempt a detailed com¬ 
parison of the cost of pulp and paper made from bamboos with the cost 
of pulp and paper made from wood. But I understand it is definitely your 
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opinion that, in course of time, the cost of wood for making paper must 
steadily go up? 

Mr. Pearson. —Past history has certainly shown that to be so. 

President. —And also you think that you have sufficient data to enable you 
to hold the opinion that with any great rise in the price of wood, the bamboo 
would become a serious rival ? . 

Mr. Pearson. —I have held that opinion for the last 8 or 10 years. 

Mr. Raitt. —It is an opinion which is very generally held by the leading 
paper makers in England itself. They all agree that the next thing they 
have got to look to is bamboo. That is the only possible substitute or alter¬ 
native to wood. They are all satisfied on that. 

Mr. Pearson. —They are also making all sorts of enquiries in all tropical 
countries outside England. They are very much now sitting on the stile, to 
see what our little plant is going to do here. They are constantly enquiring 
about the progress. Mr. Sundgren tells me it is beginning to excite some 
interest even in Sweden, the home of wood pulp. 

President. —The lowest figure we have had Quoted for the price of wood 
pulp by the Titaghur Mills was about £12 f.o.b. London and £14 c.i.f. 
Calcutta. Do you regard that price as, for the present time, a normal price?. 

Mr. Raitt. —It is very low. 

Mr. Pearson. —They quoted me that price nearly a year ago for a small 
quantity. 

Mr. Raitt. —It is certainly higher than that now, and the wood pulp 
industry has been so tremendously hit by the slump after the war that the 
present condition of the wood pulp factories in Sweden and Norway is an 
extremely bad one financially. 

President. —Can you refer the Board to any published papers on the subject? 

Mr. Sundgren.— The figures published by the Swedish and Finnish Com¬ 
mercial Associations show that none of the mills are working at a real profit. 
Pulp mills generally are not making money now. That is sufficient indica¬ 
tion that the present price is not the normal price. 

President. —That of course depends on the general recovery of the trade 
from the present conditions. 

Mr. Sundgren. —Quite a number of Canadian mills are shut down because 
they cannot compete with the price from Scandinavia. 

President.—I think on this point we may ask Mr. Eaitt and Mr. Pearson 
to tell us in which areas in India they consider exploitation of bamboo as a 
paper making material can best be attempted in the near future. 

Mr. Raitt. —We can only deal with the areas we have seen. You can take 
the Arakan division: we both inspected that area. 

President. —What, are the advantages that exist there? 

Mr. Raitt. —Excellent water transport chiefly, and comparatively near to 
Calcutta for supplies of coal. 

Mr. Pearson. —There are enormous quantities of bamboos right down to 
the river edge. I went up 120 miles from the port to see whether there was 
suitable rafting water and the whole way there were dense blocks of solid 
bamboo on each side so far as you can see to the horizon. It was an 
extraordinary sight as there were 16,000 sq. miles of a complete block of 
bamboos and no trees at all. You can see this from the top of the hills. 
I went up the Seik River with the Divisional Officer and we then marched 
at right angles to the river and if you get on to a rather high ridge, with 
your field glass you can see up to the horizon a green crop of bamboo. In 
our map we have marked it down as somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
16,000 sq. miles and there were magnificent floating streams down which to 
float. 

Mr. Raitt. —You may take it that in the Arakan area there is room for 
Several mills. 
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President. —What are the possibilities as regards the establishment of pulp 
mills at Akyab or its neighbourhood? Are there any practical difficulties aa 
regards the establishment of pulp mills there? 

Mr. Baitt. —No. 

President. —I thought there -was some doubt as to the quantity of fresh 
water available, ■ 

Mr. Raitt. —No. It all depends on distance above Akyab of the factory 
site. 

President. —Can you get suitable sites so far as water is concerned within 
.about 14 miles of Akyab? 

Mr. Raitt. —Say 20 miles to make sure. 

President. —Would you get people to go and live there? 

Mr. Raitt.— It is a very important point I know. There is always that 
difficulty—health conditions. 

Mr. Pearson. —I think the river is tidal for 80 miles and I am not in a 
position to say what percentage of fresh water can be got in the river roughly 
at any one point, but I should put it at 40 miles. 

Mr. Raitt— 15 miles above Akyab there was fresh water at high tide, 
Water was sampled at various stages of the tide and given to the analyst. 

Mr. Oinwala. —At high tide above 15 miles? 

Mr. Raitt.—Not on the main river but there was a creek there. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But the creek also was tidal? 

Mr. Raitt. —This creek was coming from a shorter range than the main 
river, and it was coining down faster than the main river and therefore the 
tide had less effect upon it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We have made experiments for Rangoon water supply, and 
at 40 miles the water was still brackish. 

Mr. Pearson. —The actual position of the mill, whether it is 20 miles or 
further up, can be settled by air analysis of the water. But the main fact 
remains that you can put several mills in that area. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you go 80 miles? 

Mr. Raitt.—I do not think you need go so far. The fresh water depends 
on the width of the river. In a narrow river you get'more damming effect. 
In the case of the Tavoy proposition we did not get fresh water there until 
we went 50 miles from the mouth of the river, but you may take it that 
the point may be accurately established by sampling the water. 

President.—Ml that we want to do is to explore in a very general way 
the areas which you consider possible. 

Mr. Raitt. —As regards Arakan we are both agreed fully. 

Mr. Perree. —Are you going to consider in this connection the supply of 

labour? 

President .•—-That is an important factor too. What about the supply of 
labour in Arakan? 

Mr. Pearson.— The supply of labour is good. During the tour I made, I 
found small villages all the way scattered through these bamboo areas with 
a small patch of cultivation and' the inhabitants living a good deal on cutting 
down bamboo in the neighbourhood of their village, burning them and then 
sowing their crops. The people are used to cutting bamboos and there were 
plenty of them to nut and they lived on the spot. They have no call on the 
bamboo except that just in the \ icinity of their houses and for further supplies 
they have only to go a short distance further on a few yards off. The Divi¬ 
sional Officer, Mr. Walter, who is a man of considerable experience, and 
myself came to the conclusion that the labour in Arakan was suitable. 

President. —What is the next area? 
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Mr. Pearson. —The next one is the Tavoy area in South Burma. There you 
would have to import labour for the season. In other respects it is similar to 
•the Arakan division. 

President. —That is to say, there is abundance of bamboo within easy reach 
of the water? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

President. —Then you have told us that you have to go 50 miles fot 
fresh water. 

Mr. Baitt. —Tavoy town is 40 miles up the river. 

President. —Supposing your mill was 10 miles above Tavoy, you would 
have to send 50 miles down the river? 

Mr. Baitt. —It is a tidal river: you can go up and down. 

President. —There you have to import labour? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. Forest labour for the season. 

President.- —You would have to make some sort of arrangement for the 
•housing? 

Mr. Baitt. —As is done universally throughout Burma in many places. 

President. —What other areas in addition do you think it worth while to 
mention? 

Mr. Pearson. —The position is that, in Burma, there are several other areas 
which, if the pulp industry should become intensive, would doubtless become 
suitable, but for the present we have only selected the very cream of the 
areas available, and I cannot help thinking that the Pegu areas, which were 
turned down for various reasons, was not turned down for bond fide reasons. 
The general impression of the Burma civilian did not in any way tally with 
the final decision which was given about the exclusion of certain areas. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What year was this? 

Mr. Pearson. —About three years ago—1919-20. Pegu is a magnificent 
area for bamboo, a large portion of which is not touched. 

President. —This is the area which the Titaghur people selected? 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes. They have abandoned their mill on the alteration of 
the concession wording. 

President. —Was it due to difficulties about what we may call vested 
interests? 

Mr. Pearson .—I understood not so much with the ryot people: they were 
fully satisfied with these—-but with small traders. Possibly other considera¬ 
tions were brought in. 

President. —Where is this Pegu area? Can you tell us in a general way 
how it is situated? 

Mr. Pearson, —-It is situated on the river Pegu. The Pegu river takes ofi 
about 15 miles above Pegu town and turns north-west into the Yomas 
and runs up to the top of the hills. Half way down in the forest there is a 
very bad cataract above which it is not possible to extract bamboos. Neither 
will timber pass that point. Below that there is a large area in the reserved 
forest and portions in unclassed forest which can supply sufficient bamboo 
which, at the very lowest yield, would give 10,000 tons of pulp a year. At the 
-same time that area is capable of also meeting all the local demands which 
include very largely the supply to Bangoon. 

President. —If a suitable site for a factory exists,, would that be near 
■Rangoon or higher up? 

Mr. Pearson. —It would be above Rangoon unless sites are available on the 
other side of the port, i.e., Burma Oil Company site. The Syrian site, I 
understand, is not valuable as you will have to go higher up for water. 

President. —It may be necessary in order to get a suitable site to go a con- 
•eiderable distance up the Pegu river in order to get fresh water? 

Mr. Pearson .— Yes. 
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President. —How about labour supply in this area? 

Mr. Pearson.— Labour supply is not so good as it would be in Arakan, but 
it is considered, on careful enquiry, to be sufficient without imported labour. 
It could be supplied from the Insein district. It is not required to import 
large quantities of labour from outside. On the other hand, it is not so good 
and so well distributed as in Arakan. 

President. —Are there any other .areas? 

Mr. Pearson. —I think we have exhausted Burma, We now come to 
Cuttack. 

President. —A general account of that is contained in your report and I 
don’t think we need ask you to supplement that. 

Mr. Pearson. —As regards the position in the West Coast, I would not 
like to say anything until it is re-surveyed. We know there are likely areas 
which are suitable and it would repay a re-survey. Bey< ml that we would 
not go. The three areas which are fairly obvious are the Kalanadi and 
Gangavalli in the Bombay Presidency and Nilambur in Madras, but they 
would require a re-survey before I can commit myself to anything. The 
difficulty there will be labour. They are engaged in extracting teak, and the 
introduction of another industry would absorb a large quantity of the scantily 
available labour. 

Mr. Haiti. —The next thing is the Tinnevelly area, which is still under 
survey. I have seen it once and propose to do so again. It looks very good 
and that is all we can say. 

President. —Is that to be worked -by any firm? 

Mr. Haiti. —No; the Madras Government are dealing with it. It is a big 
proposition. In the hills in the Tinnevelly district, -which were hitherto in¬ 
accessible owing to transport difficulties, there is valuable bamboo and grass. 
Higher and deeper into the hills there is valuable timber. Still higher on the 
slopes it contains the Pda bamboo, which we propose to use. The Madras 
Forest Engineer, Mr. Martin, is interested very deeply in these matters. His 
proposal has so far taken the form of forest industrial settlements at 
suitable sites on a plateau within reach of the railway, .and there he is work¬ 
ing out a scheme for certain forest industries, including saw mill, match 
factory, pulp mill, ereosoting and so an. His idea has not taken form yet. 
His idea is that Government should have a large hydro-electric power, as this 
area has most valuable rivers with high falls for producing electricity, and 
his scheme is being worked out on the basis of Government developing this 
power, and selling it to individual industries which would be started., by 
private people, and possibly using it also in irrigation schemes. 

President. —That is not one of the schemes that you and Mr. Pearson have 
investigated closely, and I think we need not go very deeply into it. 

Are these that you have mentioned the propositions which you regard as 
the cream of the "possibilities of bamboo in India? Supposing the manu¬ 
facture of paper from bamboo became firmly established and that the cost 
of wood pulp rose to a point at which bamboo could seriously compete, would 
you then expect to see the manufacture of pulp extend to areas other than 
those you have mentioned? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. 

President, —And it is difficult, I suppose, to limit the possibilities in that 
direction? 

Mr. Haiti. —Quite so, until a re-survey has been carried out. 

Mr. Kale. —What about the Surat project? 

Mr. Pearson. —The Surat problem is in a way quite attractive. It con¬ 
sists of the Surat Dangs from which the bamboo would come and if you 
oaa arrange with the Baroda Darbar to allow the neighbouring area to ba 
bought in and worked together, it might possibly be a good proposition on a 
email scale, say three to five thousand tons. But the bamboo there is very 
scattered, tho floating streams' are rather poor and would only be available 
for short periods of the year, and I don’t think it would compare with arty 
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eH the propositions already mentioned, tnougn it mignt make quite an attrac¬ 
tive smaller proposition. 

President. —What would be the possibilities, assuming that the manufac¬ 
ture became firmly established, of the deliberate cultivation of bamboo as 
opposed to the exploitation of what grow naturally? 

Mr. Raitt. —I don’t think anybody would favour that. It would not be 
worthwhile going into, so long as the natural supplies are available. 

President. 1 mention this because Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co., giving 
evidence before us, said that they were considering the question whether they 
could not cultivate bamboos in certain areas in Central Bengal. Have you 
gone into the question at all yourselves? 

Mr. Pearson. —We considered it, but we think that the land in such areas 
is so valuable for other purposes—you might plant a little bamboo here and 
there—that I don’t think it can be considered as a really serious proposition. 

Mr. Raitt. —As soon as you commence to cultivate paper making materials 
,the cost of these materials at once goes up? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Sheldon Leicester, writing an article on fibre for 
paper-making in the World’s Paper Trade Review of the 6th June 1924, say 
•“ therefore there is some reason for meditation, if not perhaps for immediat, 
anxiety, over the world’s stock of bamboo for the papermaker as coniferov 
trees require about 16 years growth to he ready for pulp making.” 

Mr. Raitt, —The answer is that this is obviously a printer’s error for 60. 
Mr. Leicester knows better than that. 

Mr. Pearson, —I give the gentleman the benefit of the doubt by assuming 
•that it is a printer’s error. 

Mr. Perree. —I should say obviously. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You all lay much emphasis on the printer’s error. Sup¬ 
posing it was not a printer’s error, what is your opinion as experts on 
ithe subject? 

Mr. Pearson. —I should say it is wrong. 

Mr. Perree.—-We simply say that, in the section of Canada which he 
refers to, the growth of timber suitable for pulp making must involve a 
longer period, which we would put down at 40 to 60 years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to this report of yours in the Indian Forest 
Record of 1916 —“ Note ou the utilization of bamboo for the manufacture of 
.Paper Pulp ”—you say that the work was done in 1912? 

Mr. Pearson. —Most of the work was done in 1911-12. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What I want to know is whether so much of it as deals 
'with the cost of manufacture and other things would be regarded as obsolete? 

Mr. Pearson. —Absolutely. 

Mr. Ginwala.— But the chapter dealing with the properties of bamboo as 
•a fibre? 

Mr. Pearson. —I don’t think so; they are sound to this day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The opinion that you gave then has been verified by subse¬ 
quent experiments? 

Mr. Pearson. —It has. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I wish to know about the different kinds of bamboos 
that you have mentioned; I think you mention 5 different varieties. 

Mr. Pearson. —There are the kyathaung, tinwa and the melocanna , the 
■single stem bamboo of Arakan. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The melocanna grows in abundance there? 

Mr. Pearson. —In Arakan, hut not in Burma. The hyathaung and tinwa 
are the prevailing bamboos in Burma, 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the big class of bamboo what about the 
inodes ? 
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Mr. Pearson. —They all go in. in that report 1 worked on the assumption 
that the nodes coul'd not he pulped. Now that is all washed out. With 
crushing and cutting they all go in to make pulp. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There you gave the opinion that, if the nodes were not 
taken into account, 15 per cent, would he lost? 

Mr. Pearson. —That is so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now I want to know what is the result of later experi¬ 
ments with legard to the nodes? 

Mr. Raitt. —The nodes can all go in. The wall between the nodes is not 
very thick; it is the actual fibre built up round the bore of the bamboo thafc 
is very much thickened, but the actual node inside is not really very thick 
and it can be crushed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there any special crusher invented hy means of which 
you can use the bigger nodes of bamboos? 

Mr. Raitt. —The idea is that the worst bamboo which is extraordinarily 
thick, which is grown in the west coast, you will have to split it up once or 
twice before you can put it into the crusher to crush it out. In kyathaung 
and tinwa there is no difficulty at all. 

Mr. Ginwala.. —In the sites you have mentioned, in which block does the 
melocanna grow? 

Mr. Pearson.—The first is kyathaung , the second tinwa and the third is- 
melocanna, 

Mr. Ginwala. —They grow in large quantities in Burma? 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes, and in Assam. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These percentages of yield that you have given—do they 
still hold good? 

Mr. Pearson. —They were given hy the Titaghur Paper Mills and they 
corresponded, as far as I remember, very closely within one or two per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You also give the yield per acre? 

Mr. ’ Pearson. —It was done on the right method and very intensely done 
as compared with other enumerations that have been made. We took sample 
areas with various species of bamboo. Each stem was counted. A number 
of culms were then cut down and allowed to dry and the whole weighed in 
various acres, good, bad, indifferent and so forth. We were making a regular 
enumeration of very large quantities and they were the most intensive- 
enumerations, as far as I know, and the most careful, that have been made. 
Mr. Perree. —I should say the most reliable statistics up to the present. 

Mr. Raitt. —I have made one or two enumerations in some of these areas 
reported on by Mr. Pearson and I see no reason to alter them in the least, and 
they all tallied with the enumeration of the local officers. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is that every man who wants to start this in¬ 
dustry wants to sit on 15 times the area he ordinarily wants. What I want 
to know is this: on this basis of yield per acre how many acres would you 
require for a 5,000 ton unit? 

Mr. Raitt.. —I would say 40,000 acres would cover most cases, that is, 
roughly 7 square miles for a 10,000 ton unit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The tendency is in this country for a man to get hold of 
more than what he ^really wants. 

Mr. Pearson. —He wants no competition there: he wants everything to- 
himself. 

Mr. Pearson.rtefl should say 22,500 acres for a 5,000 ton unit, that is on 
a 4-year rotation. Yon require a bigger area for tinwa than for kyathaung^ 
It takes about 2i tons of bamboos to make one ton of dry pulp; it takes 145- 
culms of kyathaung and 280 of tinwa to make one ton of air-dry bamboo 
Mr. Ginwala. —Now with regard to the flowering of bamboos, is it really 
any serious drawback to the regular availability of raw material ? 
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Mr., Pearson. —No. We could not have really answered this question lO 
or 12 years ago. The experience has been that flowering occurs in largo 
patches in one area but there is no wholesale flowering all over one districts 
rt generally begins, say, on the north of the area and goes slowly forward 
through the area taking a number of years to complete the flowering. To- 
give you a concrete example, the west coast bamboo started flowering in 
1908 or 1909 in the north and took 11 years before it reached Malabar. Those 
bamboos on upper slopes always flower quicker and in the lower near 'the- 
rivers they flower 2, 4, 5 or even ten years later; so that you will probably 
always have some bamboos to fall back upon when the flowering does occur. 
Moreover, as there are generally more than one species in every torest, the- 
chances of them all flowering at the same time are very remote. The most 
dangerous in this respect is melocanna. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The whole area in Arakan is that species? 

Mr. Pearson. —A good portion of it flowered about 8 years ago, and 
towards the bottom of the rivers, I believe, it has not flowered yet. Nobody 
Knows exactly when the melocanna flowered before, even the oldest man 
could not give us any information about its flowering before. In most parts 
of India, apparently, flowering is all done and finished for some time to come. 
The only part we are not certain about is Burma, i.e., about kyathaung , 
The flowering there is overdue hv ten years already. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It does not apply to the same species in two different- 
forests; would it flower at the same time in the two forests? 

Mr. Pearson. —That is the trouble. It went from end to end of India. 
It might have happened that it flowered this year in one area and delayed 
5 or 6 years in the next. But plants actually brought from Burma and 
planted here flowered here at the same time as in Burma. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How long after flowering will they he fit to he used? 
Take the melocanna , for instance. 

Mr. Pearson. —5 years. It depends upon the species. Another thing you 
have got to consider is that the dry clumps do not disappear at once and 
they can be utilized two years after they are dead. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that the trouble might continue only for about 3 years? 

Mr. Baitt. —I don’t think that it would necessitate the closing down of 
mills. They might have to pay more by having to go to more scattered 
areas, but they will be getting bamboos. It would tide them over. 

Mr. Ginwala. —“With the exception of Arakan, I take it that in the other- 
areas that you have given there may be more than one species of bamboo? 

Mr. Pearson.*- Not always. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Of the areas that you have mentioned this morning, 
Cuttack is one? 

Mr. Pearson. —There they have got two species. 

Mr. Haiti. —In Cuttack you have the species— strictus —which does not 
flower all at once. You always find sporadic patches of flowering. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is not one of the four kinds mentioned by Mr. Pearson. 

Mr. Baitt .—No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What species have Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. got? 

Mr. Pearson. —They have got one which is not in my Burma report, i.e., 
Bambusa Tulda and they have also melocanna, Dendrocalamus longispathus, 
and Oxysenanthera auriculata. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are they in abundance? 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes, they are. As to the supply from the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, they are absolutely safe, 

Mr. Baitt. —The first question to be investigated in these cases will be: 
when did this last flower? If we come to a case where flowering may be 
expected within 20 years and there is not a second species to fall back upon— 
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supposing an area produces only one kind and there is not any of that slow 
period of flowering which Mr, Pearson referred to—then we leave that alone. 

Mr. Ginwala. —At what intervals do they flower? 

Mr. Pearson. —Say 40 to 80 years according to the species of bamboo. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How shall we sum up the present experience in making 
pulp from bamboo? We have got Messrs. Andrew Yule & Oo. recently 
manufacturing it on a commercial scale. Your own experience as to whether 
:it is a success or not is confined to experiments. Your experiments were 
conducted for you by the Titaghar Paper Mills. 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then you have the results of certain experiments conducted 
by Mr. Sindall on behalf of the Government of Burma. 

Mr. Pearson. —Then we have Mr. Raitt’s experience. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Raitt’s experiment also was conducted by the Titaghur 
Mills, so far as the practical results were concerned? 

Mr. Pearson. —No. Mir. Raitt was not with us when those experiments 
were carried out. He was then working for the United Provinces Govern¬ 
ment at the exhibition. 

Mr. Ginwala. —"What is Mr. Raitt’s practical experience of the bamboo 
■fibre ? 

Mr. Baitt. —It began when I was at the Bengal Paper Mills. I did enough 
with the bamboo there to instruct me that it was a yaluable material and 
■that it was worth a further enquiry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When was it? 

Mr. Itaitt, —In the Bengal Paper Mills up to 1902. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That was before Mr. Sindall’s time? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes, he came in 1905—after that. 

Mr, Ginwala. —What I want to know- is : did you yourself crush bamboo 
and make it into pulp at the Bengal Paper Mills? 

Mr. Baitt. —We did make pulp but not by that method which is an im¬ 
provement. At the Allahabad Exhibition we did it in 1910 by crushing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That was a laboratory plant? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I don’t want the results of a laboratory plant. 

Mr. Baitt. —You have got to come then, with the exception of what I 
did once or twice in the Paper Mills, to what we are doing now. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is only for the last fortnight or so? 

Mr. Baitt. —A little more than that. It is three months, 

Mr. Pearson. —On a commercial scale they have done it with the Trinidad 
bamboo. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are not concerned with the Trinidad bamboo. We are 
only concerned with Indian bamboo. 

Mr. Pearson. —The Titaghur Mills did a lot of work which was the basis 
of their attempt to exploit the business in Burma. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The results, in your opinion, are so favourable that the 
suitability of bamboo as fibre is established? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Pearson. —It is accepted by everybody. The Titaghur Mills during 
the war used very considerable quantities of bamboo. They could not get 
the imported sulphite pulp and so they had to use large quantities of bamboo. 
I saw them myself. They have got a very fair knowledge of what the value 
of bamboo is. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With, regard to this question of fresh water, do you mean 
•to say that the water must be free from all salt or brackishness altogether? 
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Mr, Eaitt. —Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala. —What is the quantity of water that would he required? 

Mr. Pearson. —For a 10,000 ton plant, 40,000 gallons of water would be 
required per hour. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For. a plant working 24 hours a day, it means a million 
gallons a day. 

Mr. Pearson. —It sounds a lot in figures. A comparatively small perma¬ 
nent stream would give you that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, you want 360 million gallons a year for 
10,000 tons? 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it based on calculations? 

Mr. Eaitt. —That is based on pulp making practice in various parts of 
the world. 

Mri Ginwala. —Are you talking of pulp or paper? 

Mr, Eaitt. —Pulp. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For paper you require more? 

Mr. Eaitt. —Yes, but not a great deal more. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Besides you have got to filter that water, 

Mr. Eaitt. —In India you will have to do it. At one time of the year you 
get clean water and at another time dirty water. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The quantity does not seem to be much, but to filter that 
water will cost a little money, 

Mr. Eaitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is about 36,000 gallons per ton of output. It comes to 
about Rs. 3 per ton. 

Mr. Eaitt. —It is nothing like that. You get your water for nothing. 
Your cost is simply interest on the capital for filters and the small amount 
of horse power used in pumping. 

Mr. Kale. —In what other countries does bamboo grow in large quantities? 

Mr. Pearson. —Philippines, Trinidad, West Indies, Pacific Coast as far as 
Cochin China, Straits Settlements, etc. 

Mr. Kale. —I was asking this question only to know what competition we 
might have to face, 

Mr. Pearson. —I should imagine that if we get well started in India we 
may find the Straits Settlements following suit. 

Mr. Kale. —We don’t want other countries to steal a march over us if 
the manufacture of pulp from bamboo is an economic proposition. 

Mr. Pearson. —It was rumoured that Nelsons were starting in Trinidad 
but they have turned that down in favour of the Chittagong area. So far, 
we have not heard anything definite. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it your opinion that we stand favourably compared with 
other countries? 

Mr. Pearson. —Decidedly. 

Mr. Kale. —What exactly is meant by flowering? 

Mr. Pearson. —Directly the bamboo flowers, the whole clump dies exactly 
in the same way as grasses. Some grasses do so yearly and some once in 
three or four years. Bamboos take longer periods and when they flower, 
they die. 

Mr. Kale. —How do you get shoots again when they die? 

Mr. Pearson. —The seeds germinate and to. give you a general idea the 
whole forest looks as if you have got a very light green grass in huge masses— 
so thick that you could not see the ground even. The small plants go on 
increasing. In the first year the shoot may be six inches high. The nest 
shoot put up h one or possibly two or more feet and so they go on until the- 
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■fight for existence is dependent on the amount of light each individual plant 

■ obtains. Those that get further forward than their neighbours kill their 
neighbours for want of light. Gradually clumps are formed eliminating those 
■that are more backward and filling up the ground in that way. 

President. —Mr. Ginwala mentioned, in one of the questions he asked, the 

■ difficulty that was at one time apprehended from the impossibility at that 
time of pulping the nodes of bamboos. I understand that they can now be 
■dealt with. 

Mr. Haiti. —Yes. 

President. —I gather from your paper, Mr. Raitt, that you read before the 
-Society of Arts that there is a difference of opinion as to the respective 
merits of crushing and chipping". Has there been any further investigation? 

Mr. Haiti. —It really does not matter which way it goes. 

President. —It is not a point of great importance which way you do it? 
'There might be something to be said in favour of each? 

Mr. Raitt. —The big bamboo of the West Coast will probably have to be 
■chipped because it is exceedingly thick and heavy. All the others we are 

■ dealing with on the crushing basis. 

President. —I take it that part of the experiment you are about to make 
will include that? 

Mr. Haiti. —Very much. 

President. —In another six months you might be in a position to tell 
us more about it? 

Mr. Haiti. —Yes. 

President. —In any icase the difficulty has been in that way overcome? 

Mr. Haiti. —Yes. 

President. —The other difficulty that at one time stood in the way of 
utilisation of bamboo was the difficulty about bleaching? 

Mr. Haiti. —Yes. 

President. —And the investigations that you have been carrying on for a 
•good long time were specially directed towards dealing with that difficulty 

■ and finding a process which would get over it? 

Mr. Haiti. —Yes. 

President. —I have read the account you have given of it in your paper. 
May I take it that what you said there holds good as it stands? 

Mr. Haiti. —Yes. 

President. —And it is this process of what you call fractional digestion 
■that, is the essence of the thing? 

Mr. Haitt. —Yes. 

President. —The point of that, 1 understand, is that first of all in the 
.process of digestion you use a low percentage of caustic soda to get rid of 
the unbleachables. 

Mr. Haitt. —Yes. The unbleachable constituents are the root of the bleach¬ 
ing difficulty. 

President. —What I understood was that, in the existing plants in India, 
they use a high percentage of caustic soda to eliminate all the elements which 
it is desired to remove at one stage. 

Mr. Haitt. —The first thing we find out is the non-solubles or the non-pulp, 
the matter which has got to he got rid of. The substances cannot be suitably 
dealt with in one treatment. There are three different groups of different 
constituents entirely, each of them varying in their solubility and the more 
easily soluble ones form two groups of these. We were able to show that 
these were the ones that created the bleaching difficulty after digestion. 
They could be extracted at a low pressure with a mild treatment, whereas the 
third group which is not dangerous to bleaching requires a high pressure and 
strong treatment. The obvious thing to do is to take the first two groups 
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away from the material and expel them before you tackle the third. The 
effect of that is that the change from raw material into pulp which occurs 
at high pressure takes place in the absence of those. If it takes place in 
their presence, as the old method insisted on, the result is that the pulp, which 
is one of the most absorbant materials we have, as is evidenced by the use of 
blotting paper, reabsorbs the unbleachable matter. So we digest in their 
absence in order that there is nothing for it to reabsorb. 

President. —There will also be nothing to affect the colour? 

Mr. Jtaitt. —If it is taken along with the re-absorbed cslour, it had to be 
killed by excessive bleaching. That is the whole thing. 

President. —Some process which got over this difficulty was indispensable, 
I understand, if bamboos were to be used at all? 

Mr. llaitt. —Yes. 

President. —I take it that the process which Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. 
are using at present has in some way got over this difficulty? 

Mr. llaitt. —Yes. I do not know what their bleaching costs are. 

President. —You can judge from what they actually turn out. So it 
appears that there is an alternative means of getting over it? 

Mr, llaitt. —Yes. 

President. —Then the process which you have discovered, while it is in¬ 
dispensable for bamboos, is also, I understand, very advantageous to those 
manufacturers who use grass? 

Mr, Haiti. —Yes. 

President. —Would it be capable of use for other materials? 

Mr. llaitt. —It can he used for alt grasses which contain the two groups of 
unbleachable matter in any quantity. Wood contains only a trifling quan¬ 
tity. Grass contains a very large percentage. Somewhere about 30 per cent, 
of the total weight consists of these two groups. 

President. —Taking it on the basis of grass, supposing you had a mill in 
India which was using grasses according to traditional methods and not 
making its own bleach, what reduction in the amount of bleach required would 
be effected by the adoption of your process of fractional digestion? 

Mr. llaitt. —Under this process, you only require half the quantity. 

President. —Apart from the quantity of bleach required, would there be 
any other saving? 

Mr. llaitt, —There is a small saving in the soda. 

President. —I was thinking at the moment of the bleaching stage. 

Mr. llaitt. —There is a slight increase in pulp yield, perhaps 2 per cent., 
because the process permits the digestion to be carried out at a lower tem¬ 
perature. The chief agent in the destruction of fibre is high temperature. 
Inasmuch as we can digest it at, say, 15 lbs. lower pressure by this method, 
we get a corresponding lesser destruction of fibre. 

President. —But in the case of a mill which manufactures its own bleach 
by the electrolytic process I take it that, whatever their bleach costs, if they 
only require half the quantity, the saving would be half the cost of bleach. 

Mr, llaitt. —That is so. The electrolytic production of bleach does not 
save bleach consumption but it reduces the cost. The consumption would be 
the same. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It prevents waste? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

President. —The other saving that is effected by the method of fractional 
digestion is in the amount of caustic soda you use? 

Mr. Raitt. —There is a small saving there. 

President. —What is the proportion compared to the old method? 
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Mr. Baitt. —It would vary with the material, but with grass it is 3 per 
cent, on the weight of grass. At present the mills are using 18 per cent, 
and we are doing with 13 per cent. That is 3 lbs. on 100 lbs. of grass. It 
is roughly a fifth of the total. 

President. —Taking as your basis the weight of soda used by the Paper 
Mills, do yon mean a reduction of 20 per cent, in the amount of soda used? 

Mr. Haiti. —It is nearly that. It is 3 on 16, 

President. —This process of fractional digestion until the current year 
had only been tested on a laboratory scale? 

Mr. Haiti. —No. We had experiments in mills also in Scotland, that is 
in Esparto mills. 

President. —Has it been generally used in Indian mills too? 

Mr. Baitt. —No. I was able to show it at the Bengal Mills where I did 
it. They got the bleach saving claimed all right, but the nature of the 
plant would not allow us to check the saving on soda. 

President. —The saving of soda means the use of digesters different from 
those in use in Indian Paper Mills ? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

President. —In Scotland? 

Mr. Baitt. —They have also got the same digesters. Bleaching figures 
have been proved but the soda figures have been left alone. 

President. —In the plant that you have been working for the last three 
months the results were better than in laboratory experiments? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. It is somewhat unexpected to ourselves, but it is ex¬ 
plainable by the fact that grass digestion happens to be one of the few cases 
where mass helps us beneficially. 

President. —In which way is it better? 

Mr. Baitt. —Ill both soda and bleach. If you would like to pursue the 
matter further you can ask Mr. Sundgren who has come here with his 
experience of the pulp industry. You might ask, him about it. 

Mr. Sundgren. —I naturally have only had a brief look. I have not been 

able to see from beginning to end, but I have seen the results turned out 

from the machines, and personally I would draw attention to the very nice 
colour obtained from grass. I understood from Mr. Raitt that he has not 

done enough bamboo tests to satisfy liimself yet. I have checked his 

report on bleached grass and I see the importance of this, looking at the 
colour of the grass pulp produced. What I should like to draw attention to 
is that the using of this method on grass will not only mean a saving in 
bleach of half the bleaching powder, hut also in many instances it will cut 
out the bleach altogether, because with that colour of pulp you can use it 
without bleaching powder, while you could not do it before. 

President .— Take the case of the badltmi paper turned out by the mills at 
present, do they use bleaching powder for that at present? 

Mr. Baitt. —I am not sure whether they do. In the Lucknow mills they 
use bleach for badami and for what you may call half bleached paper. 

President .— There are different colours of badami. You might use bleach 
for some and not for others. 

Mr. Baitt. —Generally for what they call half bleached paper. There are 
several grades of half bleached paper and you may take it th\i this pulp 
would come in for all half bleached paper without using bleach. There is 
another point that ought not to be overlooked. If you use this in the 
unbleached condition for paper for which it is suitable, you get a 7 per cent, 
bigger yield. If you bleach, you reduce your yield by 7 per cent. We 
brought' out that difference before. The paper yield of bleach is 33 and the 
pulp yield is 40. You save the loss of fibre in bleaching. That saving we 
have not counted at all in thesr figures. 
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President, —In order to introduce this system of fractional digestion into 
the existing paper mills what part of their plant would have to be replaced? 

Mr. Raitt. —Their digestor plant. 

President. —Can you give us any idea in a general way, taking as a basis 
the 10,000 tons plant, what the minimum cost would be? 

Mr. Raitt. —Mr. Sundgren worked out the figures last night. 

Mr. Sundgren. —We counted on a plant similar to the Bengal Paper Mills 
—6,000 tons—and we arrived at a figure round about Rs. 1 lakh for the 
digestors. There it must be remembered that in most of these mills working 
here, their boilers have been in operation since the mills started, and I think 
we have to adopt a new system or they would have to replace their present 
boilers. The boiler cannot he used for ever naturally because it gets thinner 
and thinner and there is the increased risk in handling them at the high 
pressure employed. We also tried to estimate the price of remodelling the 
plant and this, complete with the washing arrangement a$ applied by them 
•and the price of the plant, will be very much the same as a re-equipment of 
the present system. Probably they could use most of their breaking arrange¬ 
ments, In that case the new plant would he more expensive by about 30 or 
40 per cent, if they could use all their washing engines, hut I think this 
increased cost will he outweighed by the advantages. 

Mr. Raitt. —We were going on a modern digestor plant which would 
abolish the breaker system. 

Mr. Sundgren. —If you cut out the breaker which is saved by this method 
the cost of a new fractional digestor plant is very little more than the cost 
•of a new outfit on the present system. When remodelling their existing plant 
on the old system they can use their washing engines. If they can he re¬ 
paired and used, their renewals and so on would b© cheaper than putting up 
on the new system, but I think that the difference is small enough to he 
paid hack very soon. 

Mr. Raitt. —In other words you would visualise the necessity of having 
to replace' the digestor plant in any case and when the time comes when it 
has to he replaced, the cost of replacement on this system would be very 
little more than the cost of replacing it under the other system. 

President. —If you adopted the plant on your system, would it involve 
the elimination of certain kinds of plant that are used at present for 
breaking ? 

Mr. Raitt. —We anticipate that. Knocking out what we call the breaker 
section with which the long grass that they now produce from the digestor is 
pulled out before it can be bleached. 

President. .How does your process get rid of the necessity of doing it? 

Mr. Raitt. —In blowing out the digested pulp under pressure the effect of 
that is the breaking effect. It is like an explosion. Yon may visualise in 
an individual hunch of fibres that it is full of steam at 60 lbs, pressure. 
You suddenly release that and it bursts that fibre to pieces. 

Mr. Sundgren. —You must remember that that system does not involve 
any power at all whereas the Bengal Paper Mill uses 100 H.P. to break the 
grass down. 

President, —So it ought to lead to a decrease in the consumption of coal? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. 

President. —I have read your pamphlet on the subject of the Cuttack 
scheme for a pulp mill there. That is pretty recent, 1923, is it not? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. 

President. —May I take it that the figures you have given as your esti¬ 
mate of the cost of production may practically supersede all the older figures 
you have given, and that for practical purposes we need not go behind the 
Cuttack figures? 
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Mr. Raitt. —No. Mr. Sundgren may tell you whether the figures as 
regards equipment are fair or not—Rs. 21 lakhs. 

Mr. Sundgren. —As it happened we have got a request from the Director 
of Industries of Bihar and Orissa to give our opinion on Mr. Raitt’s report. 
I suppose he was interested in the scheme particularly in Bihar and Orissa, 
and in our answering letter we pointed out item by item what we thought 
of the report and naturally we were competent to put down our own prices. 
We found that the prices given by Mr. Raitt very well covered all items of 
machinery. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What year’s prices are these? 

Mr. Raitt. —Last year, 1923. 

President. —Then yon think that this figure of Rs. 21 lakhs is reasonable 
so far as the plant and machinery are concerned ? 

Mr. Sundgren. —I consider these figures well enough for an up-to-date 
equipment—for a really scientific equipment. That is Mr. Raitt’s intention. 
As far as this figure goes for buildings we have recently had an estimate 
from the Director of a Paper Mill of a slightly less dimension than this 
amounting to Rs, 41 lakhs for buildings. Compared with the figure given 
for the Cuttack scheme that figure is cheaper too. 

President. —It makes a considerable difference if the pulp can be produced 
at a capital cost of Rs, 21 lakhs. That is so much less capital on which the 
manufacturer will not have to earn a- profit. 

Mr. Pearson. —The Carnatic Mills, I think, cost Rs. 19 lakhs.. 

Mr. Sundgren. —I think it is Rs, 16 or 17 lakhs. 

President.— In your Cuttack figures the quantity of coal you take is H 
tons. 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. 

President. —That is a larger quantity than is required as compared with 
European practice. 

Mr. Raitt. —There it is one ton at the most. 

President. —I take it you left a margin over the European partly on 
account of the inferiority of the Indian coal and partly as a safety margin? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. 

President. —The figures we have had so far, I think, from the various 
people who have given evidence have involved a higher coal consumption 
than that. I should like to put to you a hypothetical case. If it were found 
that the coal consumption of ail Indian mill was abnormally high, what are 
the most probable causes? 

Mr. Raitt .—Inferior steam-saving devices. 

President. —That would he the first point for enquiry? 

Mr. Raitt. —Whether they have adopted the latest steam-saving devices. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That has got nothing to do with paper making machinery? 

Mr, Raitt. —It has a great deal to do with the consumption of coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It includes some engines and boilers. What I mean to say 
is that that part of the plant is not used only in paper making. 

Mr. Raitt.. —No, 

Mr. Gimeala. —When you talk of antiquated machines it is not paper 
making machinery that you think is antiquated but it is the subsidiary 

machinery? 

Mr. Raitt. —Everything. You are right in putting it this way that during 
the last 20 years there has been greater advance made in what you call sub¬ 
sidiary machinery—power plant—than there has been in actual paper making. 

President. —Apart from the actual coal used in the production of steam, 
there is the question'of economy or saving in steam? 

Mr. Raitt.— Yes, 
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President, —You have already told us that the adoption of your new pro¬ 
cess does involve a certain economy in the use of steam. Does your process 
accelerate the digesters for instance? 

Mr. Marti. —Yes. 

President. —Is there any way which occurs to you. by which, apart from 
what we have already mentioned, the consumption of coal per ton of out¬ 
put can be reduced in India ? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. I think you have got that already in the figures that 
we have adopted in the Cuttack report. We have adopted in this report the 
provision of the latest and up-to-date steam-saving plant which no mill has 
got now. Titaghur is making efforts now to improve their conditions, bur I 
think a great deal has yet to he done in that direction. If you take the 
present plants as they are now they are mostly extremely antiquated. 

, . President. —Will you he able in this plant that you have here to make any 
experiment? 

Mr. Baitt.— No we cannot. This is one of the things which you cannot 
get at, unless you do it on a very large scale. 

Mr. Pearson.— Out steam plant is intended to deal with three different 
sections, paper pulp, the seasoning plant and the timber preservation. 

President. —Apart from what is done at Titaghur, do the other mills recover 
their soda ? 

Mr. Baitt. —Lucknow does nothing: Kankinara does nothing, Titaghur 
Mills and the Bengal Paper Mills recover it. 

Mr. Ginwaln. —The Bengal Mills did put up a new plant after the war. 

Mr, Baitt. —Yes. 

President. —I should like to ask 'something about the question whether 
under Indian economic conditions, pulp mills should be established near 
the raw materials or elsewhere. 

Mr. Baitt. —I think it is entirely a matter of distances. There is just a 
possibility that Andrew Yule Co., do not suffer much, and there is an equal 
possibility that the Cuttack people- might not suffer much, but if you get any 
further away you would suffer a good deal. 

President.—That is to say, in any given case the question has to be investi¬ 
gated and one item set off against another? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

President. —But your opinion 'is that, as distance increases, the advan¬ 
tage of having a mill near the raw materials increases also? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

President. —If one had to make a calculation of that kind the chief things 
to be taken into account in favour of putting the mill near the raw materials 
would be the freight to be paid on the raw material if the mill were estab¬ 
lished elsewhere. On the other side an important item would be the freight 
on coal. 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

President. —In addition to that, would it not be necessary to duplicate the 
drying machine? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

President. —Taking again a 10,000 ton mill, could you give us the minimum 
figure for the cost of drying machine or if there is any other part of the plant 
that has to he duplicated? 

Mr. Baitt. —Rs. II lakhs would be the cost of duplication. 

President. —There would also be a certain amount of duplication of expert 
supervision. What I understood was that probably it would be necessary to 
have certain men in charge of the machinery part of it, not a pulp expert but 
a mechanical engineer at each place, 

Mr. Baitt. —You would still require to have a pulp expert. You simply 
remove him from the pulp mill to the paper mill. 
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President.—I don’t quite follow. 

Mr. Baitt .—You must have a pulp expert wherever you may put him, 
whether you put him at the pulp mill there or the paper mill here. 

President. —If you have the two mills combined, one man would be suffi¬ 
cient to take charge of the machinery and so on? 

Mr. Baitt. —There would be some difference, but I don’t think is very 
big. 

President. —I suggest that, if there are two mills instead of one, competent 
supervision for the power machinery, etc., would have to be provided in eaeb 
of them. 

Mr. Baitt. —It would not be more than another Rs. 15,000 per annum; 
that would be the amount of duplication in that direction. 

President.- —You are working on the basis that in the combined mill you 
would require an Engineer and an Assistant Engineer, but that with two- 
mills you would require 3 Engineers? 

Mr. Baitt. —That is the idea. 

President— On that basis it is just a question of the salaries offered? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala .—You will have first of all to have a smaller unit, won’t you, 
in the pulp null for producing power? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And you will have to have an extra unit for paper? 

Mr. Baitt. —We will have more in the paper mill. 

Mr. Ginwala .—But if you have the two together it would be much cheaper, 
would it nor, as regards the initial capital cost ? 

Mr. Baitt .—Certainly. 

v Mr. Ginwala— And the cost of running also would he less on a bigger 
unit? 

Mr. Baitt .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Then there is the additional process of drying and after¬ 
wards the additional process of beating. 

Mr. Baitt .—There is nothing there. 

Mr. Ginwala.— But there is the extra process of drying which involves 
certain extra use of power which we took at Rs. 5 a ton including additional 
labour. 

Mr. Baitt .—That is right. 

President .—If the mill were established near a port where ocean¬ 
going steamers regularly call, there might be no additional cost to the pulp 
mill on imported material of various kinds. At a port like Chittagong the 
imported chemicals might come in as cheaply as at Calcutta. But, if the 
pulp mill were established at a small port, they might from time to time- 
have the additional cost of having to tranship. 

Mr. Baitt .—The chemical consumption of imported chemicals in a pulp 
mill is a mere trifle. At the paper mill it is great because you have got to 
import the bleach, the china clay, sizing material, alum and so on, quite a 
host of things. In the pulp mill it is a mere trifle for the reason that the- 
pulp mill would recover its own soda, about 80 per cent., and regenerate it 
into caustic soda with lime, which is obtained locally. 

President .—Would your lime necessarily be obtained locally? Does it 
exist in the neighbourhood of these areas? 

Mr. Baitt .—Always. Some of them in most excellent conditions. The 
point is that the imported chemical is only 20 per cent, of the total consump¬ 
tion. In a 10,000 ton pulp mill the import of soda will be something like 
400 tons per annum. 

President .—Is an 80 per cent, recovery an average figure? 
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Mr, Swndgrcn. —It is a fair thing at Home. We have seen recovery in 
only one mill and that turned out between 70 and 80 per cent. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Has your process been patented? 

Mr. Haiti, —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that any man who wants to use it will have to take a 
license from you P 

Mr. Baitt. —Not from me. A. private Limited Liability Company has 
taken it up. They manage it and they own it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the name of the Company? 

Mr. Baitt. —The Paper Pulp Patents Limited. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you know whether your process has been adopted by 
any company? 

Mr. Baitt. —No. We have never put it forward; we have been waiting 
for further proof. It has not been advertised yet. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The trouble is that you have got a patent process and 
' Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. have got theirs, and if the industry has got to 
depend on patent processes, it becomes rather a difficult business. 

Mr. Baitt. —There are others. A complete plant involves the use of prob¬ 
ably a dozen patents, but the object of invention is to help, not to hinder 
industry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I wish to know whether it would materially increase the 
cost, if licenses are to be applied for. 

Mr. Baitt. —Not materially. Per ton of pulp the cost would be trifling, 

Mr. Ginwala. —If many of the existing companies wanted to take it up? 

Mr. Baitt. —Neither they nor this Company has got so far as that yet. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is a very important item in the cost of production. 

Mr. Baitt. —No Sir, Very unimportant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You yourself have giyen us figures, have you not? 

Mr. Baitt. —Not as regards cost of all the patents involved. These are 
all included in our plant estimates. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am not talking of that cost. Does it reduce the cost of 
production ? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is, it also involves the purchase of machinery, the 
cost of which yon have put down as one lakh of rupees. 

Mr. Baitt. —It would pay to put in our digestor plant to replace the old 
ones here. It would pay to do that to effect steam and other savings inde¬ 
pendently entirely of the fractional digestor. If the fractional digestor did 
not exist, it would still be necessary to replace the old machinery on economic 
grounds. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That would apply to the soda process only? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can your process ho used by those using the sulphite 
process ? 

Mr. Baitt, —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What I wanted to know was the proportion of chemicals 
and things that made up this total cost of production in your report. With 
regard to coal you have given the quantities but with regard to the chemicals, 
tor instance, the chemicals used in the pulp making plant, you have not? 

Mr. Baitt. —If you look at page 6 of the Cuttack report you will find it 
discussed under the heading of lime. The figures are given there “ The cost 
of the equivalent in liquor of one ton of caustic soda under the above condi¬ 
tions will be Es. 80. ” 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are giving the cost in rupees; I want it in quantities 
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Mr, Haiti. —If you go on a little further, you will find a consumption of 
18 per cent, of soda, that works out to 9 cwts. of caustic soda per ton of 
pulp. 

Mr. Ginwala.— That is the gross consumption? 

Mr. Haiti. —Yes. 

President. —That is to say, if you do not make it yourself you will have 
to import 9 cwts. per ton. That is subject to whatever you recover after¬ 
wards ? 

Mr. Haiti. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that if you make 80 per cent, recovery it is less than 
2 cwts. What is the next principal chemical? 

Mr. Haiti. —There is none in pulp. 

President. —How much of lime and how much of soda have you got in 9 
cwts. of caustic soda ? 

Mr. Haiti. —A chemical transformation takes place in the fusion of lime 
and soda which throws the lime altogether out. The, lime consumption - is 
equal to 1\ cwts. per ton of pulp. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is used every time? Give me the gross quantity of 
caustic soda you will have to use before recovery. . 

Mr. Haiti. —Then you don’t want the lime. Caustic soda makers in 
England use the lime for your benefit. 

President. —You import caustic soda as caustic soda? 

Mr. Haiti. —Yes. 

President. —How much lime and how much soda does the manufacturer in 
England require to make a ton of caustic soda? 

Mr. Haiti .—I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You start with the carbonate of soda. How much of that 
do you require? 

Mr. Haiti. —Except for losses we would use about 12 cwts. of carbonate 
of soda to produce 9 cwts. of caustic soda. You will transform the condition 
of the soda from one form to another. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And then you require 7$ cwts. of lime per ton of pulp? 

Mr. Raitt .—To make the alteration in the state of the soda, to change it 
from comparative inert carbonate to caustic. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is obtained locally? 

• Mr. Haiti. —The Magadi Soda Company are manufacturing it. If the 
East African Company goes on it will be a most valuable help to this business 
in India, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will you express any opinion on the paper part of the 
manufacture ? 

Mr. Haiti. —I don’t think I can tell you anything about paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You refer here (in your Cuttack Estimate) to Bs. 36 a ton 
for chemicals? Is it merely for caustic soda? 

Mr. Haiti. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, ready-made caustic soda? 

Mr. Raitt— No. That is our own manufacture at the mill from the 
recovered soda •plus 25 per cent. loss. You will observe there I have taken 18 
per cent, caustic soda; we are trying the same bamboo here with 16. In the 
supplementary report which has got to be published by the Bihar people, 
dealing with the result of what wo rre doing now, a few of the figures will be 
corrected and the cost of soda will be brought down from 18 to 16 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala, —When, do you expect to get your plant, going fully? 

Mr. Raitt .—It will never go continuously. 

Mr. Ginwala.—I mean in such a way that you can get reliable costs. 
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Mr. Eaitt. —I should say within a month or six weeks. 

Mr, Ginwdla. —Would you mind giving your costs on the lines on whiehs 
we have asked for them from the Paper people? 

Mr. Feme. —We can only give you the chemical part of the business but 
not the coal consumption. So far as the amount of soda required, and the- 
amount of bleach required, we can give information of that sort. We cannot 
give you the coal consumption because we have got a multiple plant. We 
are not working on one unit. 

Mr. Eaitt. —We can give you the steam consumption in a form by which 
you can make a broad comparison without going into quantities or figures, 
that is to say, we can say bamboo digested by the ordinary method will take 
8 hours of steam in the digestor and by fractional it will take so many 
hours. 

Mr. Ginwala.— That would be very useful. 

Mr. Eaitt. —We can give you that. 

Mr. Kale. —Prom what you have told us I understand that the places- 
where pulp can be manufactured out of bamboo have been as it were fixed by 
nature. 

Mr. Eaitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —You would like that pulp should be separately manufac¬ 
tured there and that paper should be manufactured out of that pulp either 
near the pulp factory or elsewhere as would be found economical. Do you. 
think that the pulp that may be manufactured at any one or more places 
that you have described, can be utilised by the existing mills at an advan¬ 
tageous cost? 

Mr. Eaitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you believe, for example, that the Lucknow Mills can use- 
the pulp manufactured in one of the sites in Burma? 

Mr. Eaitt. —No. There you have complicated it with the high railway 
freight. 

Mr, Pearson. —It would be quite a feasible proposition to take the pulp to- 
the Bengal Mills, hut it would not be possible to take it to Lucknow which 
is situated near grass, which is an excellent raw material. 

Mr. Kale. —We have in India large markets in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Lahore, etc. The paper factories using the pulp manufactured in Burma 
can eater only for certain markets, and unless you can put down your pulp at' 
a reasonable cost in factories located elsewhere, your pulp cannot be used in 
India profitably. That is my difficulty. You will have to concentrate paper 
manufacture in Bengal near your Burma sites; otherwise foreign manu¬ 
facturers will compete? 

Mr. Pearson. —Quite right. 

Mr. Kale. —What are the possibilities, therefore, of pulp manufacture in 
Burma, dependent as it will be upon the extent to which it can be utilised by 
Indian mills? Independently, taken by itself, the manufacture of pulp 
seems to be a hopeful proposition but the manufacture of pulp is not an end 
in itself. It is a means to an end and therefore in order that pulp may be- 
utilised profitably the cost of transport - must be reasonable. So, the next; 
question is to find out what will be the limit to which it can be taken. So 
far as Bengal is concerned it appears that the pulp manufactured in Burma 
can be used. 

Mr. Eaitt. —Outside of that you have only got Lucknow to think of at 
present. 

Mr. Kale, —If capitalists in Madras find that pulp is produced at a reason¬ 
able price, they may want to establish a factory there, seeing that the seat 
freight is comparatively low. It may be possible for the Madras factory to* 
•utilise the Burma pulp. So, I want to ascertain what are the limits or wlat: 
are the possibilities of the use of Burma pulp? 
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Mr. Raitt. —You could take any place within a reasonable distance from 
any of the main ports, viz., Calcutta, Madras, Bombay or Karachi. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that it is in any case safe to assume that pulp 
can be taken to those places mentioned by you at a reasonable cost P 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Pnlp can be used as a raw material in those three or four 
places if factories are put up there? The only difficulty is that, if pulp is to 
be transported inland, then the question of railway freight conies in? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale, —Do you think that, so far as Lucknow or the Punjab are 
concerned, sabai grass has got a monopoly? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Practically the ground is cut out for it, where the Burma pulp 
cannot compete? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —As Burma pulp goes into the market, the demand for and the . 
price of sabai will go down and it may be possible for mills to produce grass 
pulp at a reasonable price? 

Mr. Raitt. —Quite so. 

Mr. Kale. —May I take it that the problem of the manufacture of paper 
may be solved in this fashion, viz., certain factories on the sea board are to 
use Burma bamboo pulp and other factories, which are in the interior, are to 
concentrate upon sabai and other grasses which cannot bear heavy railway 
freight? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. But I doubt very much whether there is much scope for 
more than one grass mill in the. interior. 

Mr. Kale. —You take Lucknow as one of the faetoiies using sabai. Then, 
we have this morning discussed the position of the Punjab Factory and we 
have found that it has secured its own supplies on an adequate scale and it 
won’t go into areas where the Lncknow factory draws from. The places of 
these two factories are fixed as it were. You have then got a proposition 
down in Madras. We do not know what its possibilities are. As your pulp 
can be taken to Madras, you can have one factory there. Then we do not 
know' anything about the Surat proposition. As we have transport facilities 
there, we may have a factory there also. In that way you can have factories 
located in different tracts, using bamboo or sabai pulp as the position of the 
factories may allow, and the whole demand of the country may he satisfied 
by manufacture in India. 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes. There is no reason why it should not he met like 
that. We can, I think, eliminate for tho moment any of the possibilities of 
other factories such as the Kamat scheme or the Tinnevelly scheme which 
will get their own supplies from areas not situated on the sea. Such mills will 
be self-contained. 

Mr. Kale. —I have taken into account such schemes as Tinnevelly and 
Kamat propositions for the reason that the railway freight from the ports 
into the interior will be found to be rather prohibitive and therefore such 
mills have their supplies and markets fixed for them, as it were, by natural 
conditions. As to the possibilities of Burma pulp, it cannot he pro¬ 
duced profitably unless it can he exported to foreign countries or utilized in 
India; and there is not much hope for the export of pulp from Burma. In 
order then that your pulp manufacture may flourish in Burma, you must 
find a market for it in India or outside. If you are not able to export io 
foreign countries, it must find a market inside the country. Now, where is 
the market inside the country? I was enquiring whether that market could be 
supplied in Bengal, Madras and Bombay. Unless there is a sufficient demand 
in those tracts, the Burma pulp manufacture cannot profitably he carried on ? 

Mr. Pearson. —That is an important point. The Khandesh grass might 
establish a position for itself perfectly equal to the sabai grass in the United 
Provinces and possibly also in the Punjab. 
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Mr, Kale. —Do you think that the pulp produced in Burma will find a 
sufficient demand in the country? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes, otherwise we would never encourage at any time the 
floating of a company in Burma, Now there is a demand in Calcutta for 
at least 12,000 tons a year to replace the foreign imported pulp. We-would 
naturally eay that there is plenty of room for a 10,000 ton plant to be started 
in Burma, but if it is a question of a second mill, before we give any en¬ 
couragement we would like to see where the market for it is. The establish¬ 
ment of the first mill would no doubt solve to a certain extent the question 
as to the possibility of export to other countries like Japan and Australia, 
as they would certainly send some to those places. 

Mr. Kale. —So that the two things may be tried practically side by side, 
viz., export to foreign countries and internal consumption? 

Mr, Baitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Verree. —I don’t think that it can be influenced artificially in any way 
to any good purpose. The development must take the natural course. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Raitt, fiave you got any recent cost of production of 
pulp in other countries? 

Mr. Baitt. —The cost of wood pulp in Sweden of a corresponding quality to 
bamboo pulp is about £13 a ton. By common consent the selling price of 
Swedish pulp is practically the cost price at present. They make no profits. 

(At this stage Mr. Bhargava was called in and examined.) 

President — Will you tell us how you came to take up paper manufacture 
as a business, I mean how you came to think of that line? 

. Mr. Bhargava. —After taking my M. Sc. degree, I wanted to go in for 
some technical line and one of the Directors of the Lucknow Paper Mills had 
an idea of starting a sabai grass pulp making mill in the Terai district. I 
joined the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. About that time the 
United Provinces Government advertised for a technical scholarship, and 
paper manufacture was one of the subjects proposed. I applied for it and 
got the scholarship. After spending about a year at the Lucknow mills I 
was sent to England. I stayed there for about three years- I was for two 
sessions in the College of Technology at Manchester. I spent a year in two 
mills and then I spent a few months in Germany in paper mills. On my 
return to this country after a few months I joined this Institute. 

President. —How long have you been in this Institute? 

Mr. Bhargava. —It is just a year now. It was one of the Directors of the 
Lucknow paper mills who encouraged me on to take up this industry. 

President.— It is interesting to us because the possibility of big develop¬ 
ments of this Indian industry does depend to a very large extent on Indians 
throwing themselves into it. 

Mr. Bhargava. —It more or less moves in a vicious circle. Unfortunately 
those graduates who want to go in for some technical line, even if they try, 
don’t find an opening just at present. At the same time, it is also true that 
very few of us take to this lme, because it has not been looked upon with 
such favour as other professions or Government service. 

President. —What we are interested in particularly is how did. you find 
things when you went to England and spent a- year in the paper mills there ? 
I take it that you were working there like any other workman in the mills in 
the various processes? 

Mr. Bhargava —Yes. 

President. —Did you find it difficult to throw yourself into that? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Not at all. As a matter of fact, the workmen were very 
good to me and helped me at every stage. I did not feel at all any disagree¬ 
ableness or hardship of the work. 

President— It was only a hardship involved in manual labour to which you 
Were not accustomed? 
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Mr. Bhargava. —Yes, but I had spent a year at the Lucknow paper mills. 

President. —Do you think that others of your countrymen, if the oppor¬ 
tunity is offered, would throw themselves into the thing and become' really 
“keen and interested in it ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I hope they will. There were two of them when I was 
in Manchester. One of them continued in the College and took a Degree in 
Paper Technology. He has been now more than a year in the German Paper 
Mills and he is very keen about it and he has good experience now. There 
are others of course who have taken to this line. Some of them have been 
■sent by the various Local Governments, hut I should not say that everybody 
sent out will take to it wholeheartedly. But now things have changed and 
it is not what it was a few years ago, when we considered manual labour as 
beneath our dignity. Things have changed now. 

President. —A change like that would naturally be a slow one. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What University Degree were you talking about? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I took the M.Sc. Chemistry degree of the Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity, 

Mr. Ginwala. —How old were you at that time? 

Mr. Bhargava. —31. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You then put in a year at the Lucknow paper mills? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Not immediately after that. I tried to get a' technical 
•scholarship. That year the United Provinces Government offered a technical 
■scholarship for sugar. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How long after taking your degree did you ‘go to the 
United Kingdom? 

Mr. Bhargava. —After five years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then you remained one year in the Couper Mills. Did you 
try to specialise in any one department? 

Mr. Bhargava- —I did not try to specialise. I was just trying to have a 
ilook into the different processes and I worked in all departments there. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You did not want to specialise particularly in pulp? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I spent my time in all the departments, including pulp and 
paper making. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What I wanted to know was what is the manual work that 
you .had to do and which at one time was considered undignified. What is 
the sort of manual labour? 

Mr. Bhargava. —For. instance, in the pulp house to bring the raw material 
.and to fill it in the beaters. 

Mr. Ginwala-*?* You do not personally carry raw material to fill it in the 
ibeaters? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I used to do it sometimes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you mean to say that you yourself carry the material 
:and put it into the beater? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I had to do it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it necessary for a man in order to learn how a. heater 
•works that he should do it? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Theoretically it may not appear necessary, but until a 
man does every mill job himself he cannot know the difficulties of it. 

Mr. liaitt. —The success in the work of a heater requires a great deal of 
skill, and you can only acquire that by watching the pulp in the beater and 
.Bee to it yourself. If you want to learn it, you take the materials and put 
’ them into the beater and with every basketful that you put in a change takes 
place which would train the eye and the fingers. You put a basket less or 
(more and it spoils the result. That is the sort of thing which you can only 
-acquire by actually feeling the state of the pulp in the beater, 
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Mr. Ginwala.— What is? the capacity of the beater in the Couper Paper 
Mills? 

Mr. Bhargava.—% to 5 cwts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much of manual labour is involved in this which an 
Indian will not undertake? Do you think to do it you will have to fill the 
whole beater yourself? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Of course one ought to. 

Mr. Ginwala —Is it essential for your purposes that you should handle 
this material every day and all day long in order to learn your work at the 
beerter ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And you did it every day? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr.. Ginwala. —It seems rather unusual that you should regard it as 
essential. 

Mr. Bhargava. —For instance, if an apprentice goes to learn the art of 
beating, there is nothing to learn there except to feel the stuff and handle 
the stuff. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It does not necessarily mean that you should carry it in 
your own hand. If I go to the beater and handle and feel this pulp that is 
manual labour—you may call it that—but it is not the kind of thing to which 
anyone ought to object. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Even filling the beater is not necessarily a thing which, 
anybody should object to. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Why should yon fill the beater in order to learn the chemi¬ 
cal changes? . 

Mr. Bhargava. —For one thing, if a man wanted to be in the position of 
a foreman, he must know all the difficulties a. task involves, and unless he 
does it he cannot know it. How can he expect to teach others unless he has 
done it himself? 

Mr. Ginwala. —What I wanted to know 7 was how was it essential for secur¬ 
ing the technical knowledge of the processes that you should carry the mate¬ 
rial yourself and put it into the beater? 

Mr. Baitt. —It will be brought to the beater by the truck: then you will 
have to lift it out of the truck and put it in. the beater, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Why cannot the man who brings it put it into the beater? 

Mr. Baiit. —Because no man Is available. If you want another man the 
manager will say “ why don’t you do it?” 

Mr. Ginwala. —It seems to me to be a very expensive way of doing manual 
work. 

Mr. Bhargava. —I do not mean that you ought to employ the apprentice 
permanently on the job. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I do not understand why you should fill it yourself to know 
what takes place in the beater. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Not only for that, 

Mr. Ginwala. —You only want to know what is taking place in the beater? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Not only that. One ought to know everything that is 
going on in the mill and what the workmen have got to do, and there is the 
question of filling the beater. Suppose a man does not know 7 how much stuff 
is to be put into the beater, and he orders the beater man who is generally 
illiterate, he might spoil the whole thing. Besides the technical and scienti¬ 
fic side of it there arc other small items in the management and administra¬ 
tion of it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you give another illustration of what an educated man 
would not like to do and you had to do? 

VOL, II. Q 
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Mr. Bhargava. —I did not mean that an educated man "would not like to da 
it and I did it. I only meant the general dislike for manual work no matter 
what nature of work it is. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How mucji manual work is involved in this? 

Mr. Bhargava. —As a matter of fact, if I were to go to a pulp mill to learn 
the art of pulp making, I should do every little work there from the begin¬ 
ning, heating of grass, crushing of bamboos right down to the bleaching of it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have taken a Science degree, and you want to know 
the chemical part of the processes: your main purpose is to learn the chemi¬ 
cal part of the work? 

Mr. Bhargava. —If a man wanted to specialise in the chemical part of it 
it is not very necessary. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What were you qualifying for? 

Mr. Bhargava.—1 was qualifying for tile post of manager of a mill ulti¬ 
mately. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am not talking of the manager’s work. In the pulp milt 
you wanted to learn the pulp making merely and I wished to know how 
much manual work was involved? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I do not quite understand, because it is all practically 
manual work except the chemistry of it. 

Mr. Baitt. —The other side of it is to know how much work is a cooly ex¬ 
pected to do. No one will realise the work of a cooly, and co-ordinate it with 
that of the other workers, unless he has some experience of doing that work 
himself. Then he can very accurately determine what each cooly will have 
to do. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, in order to be able to know what amount of 
manual work will have to be extracted from people who are doing manual 
work the manager must do the manual work himself. If that is so, I entirely 
agree with you, but I did not agree with your principle. 

You had no difficulty in obtaining your training in England? 

Mr. Bhargava. —It was with great difficulty that I could get admission 
into the John Dickinson Mill. Professors of the College tried for me but un¬ 
fortunately they were unsuccessful, and then Mr. Raitt happened to be there 
and I met him'there and he corresponded with several firms. Afterwards he 
went to the Indian Educational Adviser and urged him on to write to the 
Controller of Stationery to write to one of the firms who supplied paper to 
the Government, and the Controller of Stationery wrote to John Dickinson’s 
and they took me in their mill, and then of course through the kindness of 
John Dickinson’s I got into other mills. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But once you got there, had you any difficulty in having 
access to the different processes? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Not at all. They were exceptionally good to me. Of 
course there were one or two processes which they considered secret, and there 
I was not allowed to go. That did not concern either pulp or paper making. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the other works at Exeter did you have the same faci¬ 
lities ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. I was given, so to say, a blank card to go wherevet 
I liked and to work in whichever department I iiked. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you study their costing system in any of these places? 

Mr. Bhargava.. —I was not allowed to do that. 

Mr. Ginwala.— That is one of the most important parts of the training. 

Mr. Bhargava. —I do not think that any firm would allow any foreigner 
to learn their costing system. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I was simply asking you whether they did. 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In Germany did you have the same facilities? 
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Mr. Bhargava.—Yes. I went to the firms in Germany through Messrs. J 
M. Voith Heidenheim and they arranged for me in two mills in Germany. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How long did you stay there? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Four months. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you give us any idea from your knowledge of the condi¬ 
tions in Lucknow and your experience of Dickinson’8 and in Germany, whether 
you consider that conditions in India are such that eventually it may be 
possible for India to compete with these countries? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Eventually I think we can. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am speaking of the raw materials and the conditions if 
labour. 

Mr. Bhargava. —If the conditions are favourable I do not see why we 
should not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would it he possible for India to ,do only with Indian 
supervision—expert supervision—and Indian labour? 

Mr. Bhargava —I am afraid not jusi now. But I believe in a few years’ 
time it may be possible to train Indians, in say 5 to 10 years’ time. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is not a very long time. We were told that it takes 
from father to son to learn paper-making and pulp making. If that was so, 
•India must wait for a generation to learn this work. 

Mr. Bhargava. —That is true to a certain extent, but there are Indian 
workmen fin the Lucknow paper mills, Bengal Paper Mills and other places. For 
the machine operators it will take some time to train them. I do not consi¬ 
der it so very complicated as to take one full generation to learn it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It was represented to us that you should begin at 15 years 
if you were to learn the work properly. With the system of education in 
the country it would not be possible for any young man to begin at that age, 
for he won’t have the requisite knowledge. Has the fact that you did not 
start at 15 been a handicap to you? 

Mr. Bhargava. —It is so as far as the technicality of paper-making goes. 
Of course with my education I could.pick up things more quickly than per¬ 
haps a lad of 15 would, but in the skill which is required in handling machin¬ 
ery and for making the paper I was certainly at a disadvantage. For instance, 
the running of a paper machine does not require so much of intelligence as 
of practice. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yon agree with the opinion expressed that it will take a 
very long time before India can do without expert foreign supervision ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —That is not exactly what I mean. As regards supervision, 
that does not require so much of skilled practice as a proper training, not 
only scientific training in the art but also training in the administration, and 
for that I consider about 10 years should do if they take to it wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Kale. —Am I to understand that there is a growing tendency among 
■educated Indians to take to what you call manual work in factories? Is that 
your experience? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I think so. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it your view that there has been some prejudice in the minds 
of few employers against educated Indians, that is to say, even if they were 
lit to take up a certain job they were not willing to entrust the job to edu¬ 
cated Indians under the impression that they would not do? 

Mr, Bhargava —After receiving training at the college they may be theo¬ 
retically fit for the work but they are not, and the employers are justified to 
that extent. But I consider that employers are not justified in not giving an 
opportunity to educated Indians to pick up the work. 

Mr. Kale. —There is the charge that they are not prepared to take their 
coats ofl? 

Mr. Bhargava.. —There is something in that charge. It has not entirely 
gone hut it is going away very rapidly. 

Q 2 
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Mr. Kale. —Do you “think that if fairer opportunities are given, Indians 
will take to industrial occupations in increased numbers? 

Mr. Bhargava.—I think so. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it a fact that in selecting students to learn paper-making 
in Europe the right kind of material is not always available? That is to say* 
that any one who offers to go to a foreign country to learn paper manufac¬ 
ture, etc., is given a scholarship without taking into consideration whether he 
has aptitude for this and other things, 

Mr. Bharijava. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that this state of things is improving and that 
Local Governments, for instance, in giving scholarships now take into consi¬ 
deration whether the man has put in some work in an Indian factory or notf 

Mr. Bhargava. —Of course they have made this one of the conditions tor 
technical scholarships that they should have spent some time in a factory or 
should spend some time there after their return, but still I cannot say that 
the right sort of men come. 

Mr. Kale. —But you think that the condition is useful? If a man has 
put in six months or one year in a factory here, he is quite competent more 
easily to pick up his training in a foreign country? 

Mr. Bhargava. —It must he seen whether the time he has spent in a fac¬ 
tory has shown that he is really capable of getting his training. It is import¬ 
ant hut I consider it is not enough simply laying down a condition and not 
strictly observing it. 

Mr. Kale. —What do you think should he done? 

Mr. Bhargava .—It is a rather difficult question to answer just now. 

Mr. Ttaitt .—I think Mr. Bhargava is trying to express the desirability of 
some sort of active expert supervision of such men working in this country in 
order to see whether they are behaving properly and doing their work and 
making real progress or simply wasting their time. At present there is no¬ 
thing of that sort. I think they should he given an opportunity in this 
country to work in a factory. 

Mr. Bhargava .—I think no one should be allowed to go out until he has 
spent two or three years here in a factory. 

Mr. Kale. —How can you compel the Bengal Paper Mills, for instance, to 
take an Indian in order that he may learn paper manufacture here for two or 
three years? 

Mr. Bhargava. —You cannot compel them, but it is a moral obligation. For 
instance, if Government want to send someone to England to study the in¬ 
dustry, they might ask the Bengal Paper Mills to take him up. 

Mr. Kale,. —But why should they take him up? What hold has Govern¬ 
ment on the mill? 

Mr. Bhargava .—Government as buyers of paper may have some influence 
with the mil's. 

Mr. Kale .—Otherwise there is no chance for Indians to get any training 
before they go to foreign countries? To-day there is no such provision, jt 
was a lucky coincidence that you got into the Lucknow works? 

Mr. Bhargava. —In the Lucknow Works it was different, because the Direc-. 
tors knew me. There were two other scholars who were sent to Europe, one 
from the Punjab and the other from Bengal. The scholar from the Punjab 
was sent to the Bengal Paper Mills by Government, and there was no objec¬ 
tion to taking him. 

Mr. Kale .—What I was thinking of is this: that some sort of provision 
should he made by Government to secure fairer opportunities for Indians t<y 
get a preliminary training in this country before they are sent out to foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Bhargava.—Yes.. 
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Mr. Perree .—There should be some careful selection to avoid the objection 
that may be made that they did not get the right men. The manager of 
the mill does not want men to be loafing about in the place. He ** , ants a man 
who is ready to take his cost off and do his work. The difficulty ie to interpose 
a central authority who can deal with the whole demand. 

Mr. Kale .—But the Local Government or the Director of Industries might 
make the selection. 

Mr. Perree .—He might put in his brother. That is the danger. 

President .—I do not think there will be any difficulty in getting into fac¬ 
tories men nominated as State scholars by the Local Government who are 
receiving stipends. The difficulty is whether the mills would take men and 
pay them. 

Mr. Perree .—There will be no difficulty in getting these boys into factories 
provided they i*re vouched for, and there must be some rigid system of control. 
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Witness No. 34. 

CONTROLLER OF PRINTING, STATIONERY AND STAMPS. 

A.— Whitten. 

Statement I. — Note, dated the 2nd December 1924, from Mr. F. D. Aseoli, 
I.C.S., Controller of Printing, etc. 

I append a statement showing the total quantity, the average price and 
the total value of paper obtained by the Government of India from the 
various Indian Paper Mills from 1914-15 to date: the figures for the present 
year represent the amount contracted for at contract rates; a small amount 
of paper is also bought from the mills outside the contracts. These figures 
include water marked paper, which is ordinarily treated as a Stamp order 
and not as Stationery. The difference in rates is due in any year not to 
different rates quoted by the mills, hut to the fact that different qualities of 
paper were ordered from. them. The average price paid, excluding water 
marked stamp paper may he taken per ton as: — 


Bs. 

1914-15 .300 

1920- 21 739 

1921- 22 973 

1922- 23 642 

1923- 24 588 

1924- 25 525 


The prices paid to the mills for the various classes of paper ordered from 
them during the past 2 years is as follows: — 


Tons. 

Class of paper. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

Home 

quotation 

1924. 





A. 

P. 

A, 

P, 


1,579 

White printing 

• 


4 

n 

3 

10J 

2-98 & 2-90 

, 2,642 

Unbleached 



3 

104 

3 

8 

2-40 

137 

Coloured printing 



6 

0 

4 

4 

3-10 

232 

Cream laid and wove 



5 

n 

4 

4 

3-10 

241 

Azure-laid 



5 

H 

4 

4 

3-20 

ISO 

White cartridge 



4 

I* 

3 

10J 

3-20 

160 

Badami .... 



3 

6 

3 

3 

2-30 

46 

Blotting .... 



6 

0 

5 

0 

5-70 

200 

Brown cartridge 



3 

0 

2 


2-90 

65 

Brown F. G. . 





3 

0 

4-80 

248 

Manilla .... 



5 

0 

3 

9 

2-40 

20 

Duplicating 



7 

6 

4 

4J 

3-20 

20 

Typewriting 



S 

6 

4 

6 

700 & 3-60 
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These figures will require a certain amount of verbal explanation as they 
are not all capable of direct comparison with each other. The English rates 
quoted are f.o.b. port of shipment. These rates converted into rupee equi¬ 
valent at Is. 4d. delivered at Calcutta are as follows, the calculation being 
made as follows: freight £2 per ton (except writings £2-5-0), interest and 
insurance 15s. 6d. per cent., freight brokerage 3d. per ton, customs duty and 
preference 20 per cent, on Home quotation plus preceding charges, Port 
Commissioners’ charges and carriage to stores Rs. 6-2 per ton. These rates 
may be taken as import rates in January 1924: — 


White printing (2'90) .... 

A. 

3 

r. 

93 

Unbleached (2-40) ..... 

3 

2* 

Coloured (3-10) ..... 

4 

1 

Cream laid, etc. (3-10) .... 

4 

1 

Azure laid (3-20). 

4 

2i 

W. cartridge (3-20) 

4 

21 

Badami (2-30). 

3 

1 

Blotting (5 1 70) 

7 

21 

Br. cartridge (2'90) .... 

3 

91 

Br. cartridge F. G. (4‘80) 

6 

11 

Manilla (2-40). 

3 

21 

Duplicating (3-20). 

4 

2* 

Typewriting (7-00) ..... 

8 

9 

Typewriting (3-60). 

4 
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A complete statement of tenders of the Indian mills and Home quotations 
can he given, if desired. The difference in quality for which the various 
quotations are given can be explained more easily verbally. We have recently 
called for tenders for 1,000 tons of paper in India and London; the results 
will be communicated to the Board in the course of a day or two. 

The Indian mills have claimed that the Government of India ordinarily 
buys at 15 per cent, below the market rates. .No evidence is produced to 

substantiate this assertion, and though such a reduction in price might he 

justified by the size of our orders, it certainly is not borne out by facts, 
except possibly this year. I can explain my reasons generally best verbally. 
But it is advisable also to refer to certain facts. I have definite evidence 
that the Titaghur Mills are now selling paper in Madras at the same price 

that the Government of India is paying in Calcutta. Mr. Advani stated in 

his evidence that one of the mills is selling in Bombay a glazed wood-free 
paper (presumably white) at annas 3-101 per lb. less 2 per cent., actually 
cheaper than the price we are paying for unglazed paper. Mr. Bellamy 
stated in his evidence for Titaghur (page 279) that the mill is realising. 
3 annas 3 pies per lb. for badami. This corresponds with our contract price 
for 160 tons. On page 322 of the evidence the India Paper Pulp Company 
states that the average selling price for their cream laid paper in 1923 
was 4 annas 111 pies per lb. This is corroborated by the Titaghur evidence 
on page 203. The lowest rate paid by Government that year was 5 annas 
2} pies per lb. and for part of the period a still higher rate. Presumably 
Government was paying above the market rate. As long ago as 1912 the 
Government printing contractors, to avoid difficulties as regards paper deli¬ 
veries, asked to he allowed • to purchase paper direct, as they were in a 
position to buy it equally cheaply from the mills. 









Statement showing the'price and quantity of paper supplied by the several local Mills to the Central Stationery office during 

the Great War and after. 
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Enclosure II. 


PAPER. PURCHASED DURING 11.23-24. 


PAPER CONTRACTED 1'OR 1924-25. 


In India. 

In Engiand. 

In India. 

j In Engiand. 

1 

Quantity.' 

Value- 

Quan- 1 
tity. ! 

Value at 
D.Ch’s 
Tates • 

Value at 
lXG/s j 
rates with 
additions 
26 per cent- 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value at 
D.G.'s 
rates. 

Value at 
IX G.’s 
rates with 
additions 
31 per cent. 

Tons. 

Us. 

Tons. 

Jto. 

Us, 

Tons, 

Its. 

Tons, 

Its. 

jUs. 

4,703 

27,56,000 

1,356 

5,62,740 

7,14,600 

5,525 

29,1 445 

510 

94,900 

2,56,400 


1 

! 

l 


I valued at 
Its. 415 per 
ton 

(average). 

valued at 
Eg. 527 per 
ton 

(average). 




valued at 
Bs. 382 per 
ton 

(average). 

valued at 
Its. 503 per 
ton 

(average). 


Statement 11. — Letter, dated the 17th December 192J t , from the Controller of 
Printing , Stationery and Stamps. 

With reference to ray undertaking to supply the Tariff Board with the 
latest prices of paper, I have the honour to forward herewith a statement 
showing tenders received by the Director General of Stores, London, on the 
3rd December 1924 for a call for 1,000 tons of paper required by me in India 
for delivery in April and May nest. It will be noted that the prices show 
a fall on those received last year and that there is no sign of any stiffening 
in the market as had been anticipated. It is impossible to forecast the quality 
of paper tendered for, but oil receipt of the samples a further statement will 
he sent of the prices of qualities similar to those manufactured by the Indian 
mills. The prices are f.o.b. port of shipment. 

tyri lings. 

Per ton. 

1. Azure laid 3|<f, per lb..£31-10-0 

2, Cream wove 3^ l g d. per lb, 'r.£28-11-8 

Paintings. 


1. White 2 id. per lb.£25-13-4 

2. Unbleached 2i d. per lb.£23-6-8 

3. Coloured 3 d. per lb.£29-8-0 


Packings and Wrappings. 


1. Manilla 2 id. per lb.£23-6-8 

2. Brown cartridge (probably Nature Brown wrapping) lfd. £15-3-4 

per lb. 


Miscellaneous. 


1. Blotting 41 d. per lb. ....... £39-4-0 

2. Typewriting 4-id. per lb .£39-1-8 

3. Duplicating 3 id. per lb. ...... £30-6-8 
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Statement Ill,—Letter, dated the Oth January 1925, from the Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps. 

With reference to my examination by the Tariff Board on the question 
of the paper industry in India, T think that it is important that I should 
bring certain facts to the notice of the Board which were unknown to me at 
the time of my examination, in the course of my examination I gave a 
very favourable account of the bamboo paper which the Government of India 
has been purchasing from the India Paper Pulp Company. The evidence 
that I gave was founded on more than a year’s experience of their supplies 
and I was able to state that their paper compared very favourably with 
imported papers of a similar quality, and that for important publications 
the Government of India was now using their paper in preference to im¬ 
ported paper. 

2. From the beginning of December the Stationery Office has been ex¬ 
periencing considerable difficulties with regard to the supply of bamboo paper. 

I do not wish at present to refer to defects of finish which could, in any 
case, be improved by more careful manufacture, but there has been such a 
serious deterioration in the quality of the paper produced that I think it 
important that the Tariff Board should be aware of the facts before it comes 
to any definite conclusion regarding the stage which the bamboo pulp industry 
has now reached. We have recently agreed to accept at a discount a large 
supply of unbleached bamboo paper which the mills themselves reported to 
be under strength. The strength of this paper in test showed a tensile 
strength of 2-1 only and folding resistance of 1. A paper of this description, 

I might note, is of little use for any practical purposes. This paper on 
chemical examination appears to be made of bamboo fibre only. I would also 
call attention to two deliveries of paper made in December. The one an 
unbleached printing paper showed an average tensile strength of 2 31 and 
a folding resistance of V25; and another consignment of white printing 
paper, special finish which, though the original tender samples showed a 
tensile strength of 7-4 and folding resistance of 12, proved in supply to have 
a tensile strength of 3'8 and a folding resistance of 3. I would note that 
these figures show a very great deterioration in comparison with the samples 
tendered by the India Paper Pulp Company for the Government of Tndia 
contracts for 1924-25, 

3. Since the detection of this deterioration in the paper, an examination has 

been commenced of earlier supplies of bamboo paper. The best consignment 
that has been delivered and which was used for the printing of the Handbook of 
Commercial Information and was delivered about June snows no deterioration 
at all and appears to have been made almost entirely of bamboo. There is 
no apparent deterioration in the paper supplied up to August. Commencing 
with deliveries from September, however, though the strength at the time 
of delivery was fair, the paper appears to be showing signs of deterioration. 
In one instance of such supplies the tensile strength has deteriorated from 
5'5 in September to 4-4 on the 8th of January; the stretch has decreased 
from 2-1 to 1'4; and the folding resistance from 9 to 5. In another delivery 
of light weight paper the tensile strength has decreased from 3-8 to 3 ; the 
stretch from 1-7 to 1-4; and the folding resistance from 9 to 4. Though 
some variation is normally expected when a paper matures or between tests 
at different times of the year or in different degrees of humidity, the decrease 
in strength in the instances quoted is excessive and appe'ars to point to the 
existence of some deleterious chemical action in the paper. It has not been 
possible as yet to make further tests, and I do not think that it is possible 
to arrive at any definite conclusion from the information that I am now 
sending to the Board. _ 

4. It is understood that in the earlier supplies of paper from the India 
Paper Pulp Company a considerable proportion of chemical wood pulp was 
used, though this evidently was not the invariable practice. The later sup¬ 
plies appear to consist of bamboo fibres only, but our tests do not justify us 
in presuming that the alteration in strength is due to the difference in the 
fibre used. The deterioration appears to be due to some defect in the process 
of manufacture. 
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Statement IV. — Letter , dated Hth January 1925, from the Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps. 

I have the honour to refer to my letter No. Camp 17, dated 9th January 
and iny subsequent informal meeting with your Board in which I undertook 
to have further tests made as regards a comparison of the strength of the 
same paper at different periods. A further sample of unbleached bamboo 
paper (24 lbs. double foolscap) tested on the 13th January 1925 showed a 
folding resistance of 4 compared with a folding resistance of 3 when tested as a 
new supply in February 1924; an alteration of 1 is easily possible and may 
be due to different conditions at the time of test, or in paper of this class 
the variation might easily occur in different parts of the same making. 
The test shows that there is no deterioration. Similar tests were made with 
two samples of grass paper. A sheet of 42 lbs. paper (35 ff x 22i") which 
showed a folding resistance of 24 in May 1924.showed on the 13th January 
1925 a folding resistance of 13 only, while a sheet of grass paper, quad cap. 48 
lbs, which resisted 9 folds as late as November last failed after 4 folds on 
the 13th January. It is obvious that the deterioration in. bamboo paper is 
certainly neither greater nor more rapid than in the case of a sabai grass 
paper. 

2, As regards white printing and cream wove papers, in the case of 
bamboo papers deterioration of from 5 to 3 (between December 1923 and 
January 1924), 15 to 11 and 12 to 9 between February 1924 and January 1925 
was detected; the deterioration is not abnormal and these instances are not 
sufficient to negative the results of the test reported in my previous letter 
where no deterioration in a similar paper was detected. Three samples of 
grass paper (white printing) tested in May 1924 and January 1925 showed 
deterioration from 14, 14 and 16 to 13 only in all cases. The tests now made 
were done on the same machine on which the original tests were made. No 
comparative tests of tensile strength were made, as a new machine has. 
recently been brought into use and the change in machine would impair 
the value of a comparative test. 

3. These tests have shown distinctly that deterioration in the better manu¬ 
factured and finished papers is considerably less than in the case of such 
papers as unbleached, and I think it is fair to presume that the deterioration 
is not due to any inherent defect in the fibre hut to less care in manufacture. 
It would be impossible to surmise the probable life of a bamboo paper except 
by tests extending over a considerable number of years. 


Statement V. — Letters, dated 9th and 20th December 192!,, regarding the 
results of experiments carried oat at the Board’s request by the Titaghur 
Paper Mills Company, Limited, in the manufacture of paper from a mix¬ 
ture of bamboo and grass and wood pulp and grass. 


See Volume I. 
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CONTROLLER OF PRINTING, STATIONERY AND STAMPS. 


B.—Oral. 


Oral evidence of Mr. F. D. ASCOLI, I.C.S., recorded at Calcutta 
on Wednesday, the 3rd December 1924. 

President. —The first point I have got as regards the information we should 
like to have is about the prices of imported paper. 

Mr. Aacoli, —Before 1 start, may I point out that any opinions that I 
express are not the opinions of Government. I have been authorised by thi> 
Government of India to place all facts and figures at my disposal before the 
Board, but the opinions I express are not those of Government. I have 
prepared this statement* (hands over statement) which gives all the informa¬ 
tion you require- It shows the average prices paid by us for paper purchased 
in India in 1914-15 and again from 1920 up to date. It gives details of 
prices in 1923-24 and 1924-25 for all the different classes of paper purchased 
by us from the Indian mills, and also the actual Home quotations for the 
current year’s supplies, that is quotations in the month of January 1924, 
which is the time when we call for tenders. In addition I have given con¬ 
verted prices of the Home quotations, that is, after adding freight, insurance, 
customs and so on. I have shown separately the different kinds of paper 
obtained from each mill. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Have you shown the Hems of freight, insurance, etc., 
separately ? 

Mr. Aacoli. —These items have no-t been shown separately but I have 
explained how we arrived at these figures. But they require a certain amount 
of verbal explanation; the evidence of the India Paper Pulp Company is not 
quite correct on the subject. _ They are calculated as follows. Freight is 
correct,—£2 per ton (except writings £2-5-0), interest and insurance are calcu¬ 
lated at 15-6 d„ freight brokerage at 3d. per ton, customs duty and preference 
at 20 per cent, on the Home quotations plus preceding charges; we add 
B,s. 6-2 per ton to cover port charges, which include cartage to our godowns. 
You will'find that the India Paper Pulp Company’s figures are slightly different. 
The correct figures raise the e.i.f. price Calcutta of white printings by only 
6d. a ten, however. 

President.. —The only point about the customs duty is that it really ought 
to he done on the basis of the tariff valuation. 

Mr. Asc.oli .—This year we are basing it on the actual tariff valuation. 
When we purchased last year we did not pay duty. This year as we actually 
pay the customs duties, the figures are being based on the tariff valuation. 
J have mentioned in my note that in comparing figures between the Home 
quotations and Indian prices one has to be very careful. For example for 
typewriting paper there were two Home quotations at Id. and 3‘60d.; they 
were entirely different classes of paper. Then again for Brown F. G. 
Cartridge, the Home mills quoted for an entirely different article; they say 
indeed that those made in India are not cartridge paper at all. I might add 
that the fio-ures that I have given here of English quotations are not necessarily 
those that 5 we accepted. In some cases the quality was better, while m others 
the quality was worse; than the Indian-made samples. For example, for the 
ereani-laids and cream-woves I have put down the price of 3-Id., but the 
quality at that price was not as good as we could get out here. 31 d. works 
out to 4 annas 1 pie, and we are paying about 4 annas 4 pies for a better 
article What I mean is that these figures have to be compared with dis¬ 
crimination- you cannot draw any direct conclusions from them. You also 
called for figures of total purchases from the Indian mills over a scries of 

~ *Note dated December 2nd, 1924 and Enclosure I thereto. 
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years. I have got a statement here giving the tonnage for each mill separately 
and the average price per ton. 

Mr. Ginwala .— Have you given the total requirements any>vhare in your 
atatement'. 1 

Mr. Ascoli. —I have not another statement* hero for the ir.»t two years, 
1923-24 and 1.924-25, in which I have given the quantity and value of the 
paper obtained in India and from abroad, which w ill give you the total quan¬ 
tity used. It was just in the neighbourhood of <5,000 tons last year. The 
amount used has gone down very considerably. Four years ago we were 
using as much as 11,000 tons. 

Mr. Ginwala- — Are these importations due to the better quality of paper 
used by Government or because the quantity cannot be had in India? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Indian mills have produced for us, as you will find from the 
other statement, up to 12,000 tons a year during the war. I think there has 
been some misapprehension on the part of the Board about the way in which 
we fix the prices. In the old days I admit that if we were not content with 
the mill prices, we made them an offer, but we do not do that at all now. 
Contracts are now made, after calling for tenders, at competitive prices. 

President. —So that, although it may be true that in former years on the 
average the Controller was paying a lower price than the market price in India 
for paper made in India, it is not likely to be so nowadays, except in so far 
as you are a large purchaser and naturally the Indian tenders would be below 
what they would be for smaller quantities. 

Mr. Ascoli. —The mills have referred to the fact that we are paying 15 
per cent, below the market price. It is true that during the war I have 
heard that there was an arrangement by which the mills sold to Government 
at 15 per cent, below the price at which they were selling in the bazar, but 
at present the price is fixed purely by competition. I have collected certain 
figures from the evidence which seem to throw suspicions on the allegation 
that we purchase 15 per cent, below the bazar rate. In Bombay you have 
had the evidence of Mr. Advani who is reported to have said that a glazed 
printing is being sold there for 3 annas 10$ pies per lb. s less 2 per cent, dis¬ 
count, by one of the mills. This is actually less than the price we are paying. 
Then again Mr. Bellamy in his evidence said that the Titaghar Paper Mills’ 
price for badanrii was 3 annas 3 pies in the market. That is the same as our 
contract rate for 160 tons. 

President. —After all, the contract rate was fixed last January. 

Mr. Ascoli.—Yes. There has been a considerable rise in the rupee e» 
change. They might very well be selling at the contract price in October, 
when exchange has gone up by a penny. When did the Titaghar Company 
give evidence? 

President. —If you are.going to compare prices you have got to compare 
sterling prices. 

Mr. A seoli. —On page 322 of the evidencet the India Paper Pulp Company 
stated that the average soiling price for their cream-paper in 1923 was 

4 annas 11$ pies per lb. and the Titaghar evidence was to the same effect. 
The lowest price-we paid for the same paper in that year was 5 annas 2.} pies 
per lb.—presumably we were paying above the market rate. 

President. —I do not think there is really any point in the 15 per cent, 
so long as we definitely know exactly what the present system of purchase is. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Our system of purchase is to buy our requirements in the 
cheapest market. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These figures that you have given us show that you pay 

5 per cent. more. 

*Enclosure II to the same Note, 
t Preliminary, volume, published in September 1924. 
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Mr. Ascoli .—We are at present paying 4 annas 4 pies per lb. for cream- 
laid, which is probably 2 pies below the market rate. I am not, however, 
really in a position to say what the market rate is, as our purchases in the 
open market are practically nothing. 

President. —Let me put it in this way. If I understand the system of 
purchase correctly, there is no reason why the price paid by Government for 
the paper purchased from the Indian mills should be lower than the price 
which would be paid by an equally large consumer. 

Mr. Ascoli .—No. 

President. —That is to say, one would naturally expect if Government call 
for tenders for comparatively large quantities of paper, naturally the people 
who are tendering would quote a lower rate than they would quote to a 
smaller purchaser. So far as you know there is no other reason why 'the 
price paid by Government should be lower ? 

Mr. Ascoli- —No. 

Mr. Kale. —You are not making any allowance for the fact that you need 
not stock paper, 

Mr. Ascoli. —-We allow for that in the 5 per cent, preference. There seems 
to be some misconception as to what that means- 

President .—Will you explain just what exactly it is? 

Mr. Ascoli ■—It is an entirely rough figure. As you may know, we are 
not governed by any purchase rules at present, but we follow the Stores Pur¬ 
chase Rules as closely as possible. 

President. —Are you not subject to the Stores rules? 

Mr. Ascoli. —We are specifically excluded from them. At present a similar 
set of rules have been framed which are going to the Secretary of State for 
approval. To all intents and purposes they are not the same except as regards 
the method of comparing the quality of imported stores. We want to do the 
comparison in India so that we can see exactly which quality is most suit¬ 
able for our purposes at the price. Under the Stores Purchase Rules, pur¬ 
chase should be made in India if the price is not unfavourable. We calculate 
that if we allow' a 5 per cent- preference the price is not unfavourable; the 
calculation is rough, but we do get certain advantages. I suggested to the 
Government of India that we might allow the Indian mills 5 per cent, pre¬ 
ference to cover the fact that, if we purchase from them, we have not to 
hold such big stocks. It certainly makes a difference. We always hold con¬ 
siderable stocks, and I should say that we should have to hold at least twice 
the quantity if we imported all our paper. 

President. —That is how the 5 per cent, comes in? 

Mr. Ascoli .—Yes. The Upper India Couper Paper Mills Company have 
suggested that the 5 per cent, preference is allowed because we cannot reject 
imported paper. 

President. —Is that at all a valid reason? 

Mr. Ascoli ■—No. The Indian Stores Department in London is responsible 
for passing all paper purchased there. They inspect and pass it and they do 
reject it. 

President. —It may be rejected there? 

Mr. Ascoli.—Yea. There was a recent instance in which supplies were 
rejected by them. 

Presideiit. —Then the 5 per cent, preference does not come into it? 

Mr. Ascoli. —No. 

President. —It is simply to compensate for the fact that, if you purchased 
imported paper, you would have to carry heavier stocks which in one way 
or the other must eventually mean increased expenditure. 

Mr. Ascoli. —It would. 
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President. —It must mean interest charges, storage accommodation and 
increased staff. Is the 5 per cent, calculated on the c.i.f. price ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —We used to add the 5 per eent. to the 15 per cent, duty, but 
we propose now to calculate the 5 per cent, on the c.i.f. price Calcutta, i.e., 
excluding customs and port charges. 

President. —That is reasonable, because for imported paper you will be 
actually charged with the duty nowadays, but at any rate the interest charges 
incurred would be on the imported price. 

Mr. Ascoli. —The 15s. 6 d. covers insurance and also interest from the date 
of shipment in London to the time of arrival in India. If we paid in India 
we would not have paid until the time of arrival. I do not know exactly how 
the figure is arrived at. 

President. —The prices you are giving us are the prices paid for delivery 
at Calcutta. 

Mr. Ascoli. —The prices that I have given for paper are the prices deli¬ 
vered at any of our places in Calcutta, or f.o.r. mill sidings for up-country 
deliveries; this year for the first time the mills agreed to deliver unbleached 
paper—(I think it is only unbleached paper)—as far as Lahore free. 

President .—The importance of that of course lies in this. The price is 
not what they actually receive at the works, so to speak ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —No. 

President. —They bear the transit charges? 

Mr. Ascoli.— In the case of up-country deliveries the price is f.o.r. delivery 
at the mill siding, except in the case of unbleached paper which is delivered 
free as far as Lahore. When delivery is in Calcutta, it is delivered either 
at our stationery stores, at our presses or at our contractors’ premises. We 
pay an additional charge for baling paper. That is really another preference 
we have always given the Indian mills and is not taken into account in com¬ 
paring prices; we can never tell for what quantities baling will be required. 
This year the rate is Its. 4, or 2 pies a lb. 

President.— If it is 2 pies per lb. it is appreciable for the paper that goes 
to the up-country. What they receive at the works is rather a better price 
than what they receive for what they deliver at Calcutta. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

President _I take it that the freight charges are not very heavy from the 

mills to Calcutta. They are about Es. 2-8-0. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I think they are something like thkt. 

President. —It is nothing serioufe. They are slightly better off in their 
sales except for unbleached and badami. I understand that you buy on behalf 
of the Government of India and on behalf of the Local Governments except 
Bombay and Madras. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Bombay and Madras have bought their own requirements for 
many years, and recently Bihar and Orissa and Burma have commenced lvuy- 
j n t» their own also. We are buying for the rest of India and we also buy 
for the State Bailways. The figures for State Bailways are not included in 
these statements except partly this year, as this year I am bringing the State 
Bailway contracts into our main contracts; formerly we made separate con¬ 
tracts for them. We are buying for 3 State Bailways. .We expect to buy 
for E. I. B. from next year; we shall probably be buying from July 1925 
for the G. I. B. and next year for the B. N. B. also. 

. President. —That may mean something .quite considerable. Do the Bihar 
and Orissa and Burma Governments buy direct from the mills? 

Mr. Ascoli .—They buy direct from the mills now. 

President. —Have you any information as to the course of the sterling prices 
o! paper since last year? 
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Mr. Ascoli. —We ought to have definite information in the course of the 
next two days. We have just called for tenders for 1,000 tons which are 
due to-day. The tenders will be opened in London to-day and we ought to 
have information by cable to-morrow or the day after. 

President. —If you could let us have it, we shall be 'obliged. The evi¬ 
dence of the importers is that sterling prices are likely to stiffen a little. 

Mr. Ascoli. —As far as one can forecast for budget purposes I have gone 
on the same price as we are paying this year. I do not think there will be 
any material difference. There may possibly be a slight increase, 

Mr. Gimcala. —What rate of exchange have you taken? 

Mr. Ascoli- —I am talking of sterling prices. Of course it is difficult in 
comparing prices to think ahead what the rate of exchange is likely to be. 
I have informed the mills that we are going to convert, for comparison of 
prices, at Is. 6 d. on the supposition that Is. 5d- will be a fair average‘for 
next year. We do not attempt to forecast what it will actually be. Last 
year we compared prices at Is. Ml. 

President. —Obviously it makes quite a substantial difference according 
to the rate of exchange. 

Mr. .Ascoli. —Yes, and I think- you can take it that no purchaser can get 
such rates as the. Stationery Office in London can get. 

President. —They must be purchasing on an enormous scale. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes, but they have no system of annual contracts. They buy 
as they require paper. You find very often a mill landed with a few hundred 
tons of paper and they are only too glad to get rid of it. These the Stationery 
Office in London can buy at very favourable rates. 

President. —They become blue books. 

Mr. Ascoli. —When I was at Home I examined the system of purchase at 
the Stationery Office there. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We heard in Bombay that you also get job lots. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Ordinary job lots offered in this country are not worth pay- 
ing for. We wouldn’t accept them. 

President. —Do the British Mills not offer from time to time exactly similar 
lots that have gone wrong in the same way? 

Mr. Ascoli. —In the Home mills paper is divided into three kinds, good, 
retree, and broke. The broke is bad and seldom used. Ordinarily in a big 
order you take a certain quantity of retree. The retree paper is defective only 
to a small extent, though quite usable. But here there is really no system of 
distinguishing between good retree and broke. We very often get a good deal 
of broke. 

President. —Job lots, one may take it, are usually broke? 

Mr. Ascoli. —They would be classified as such. 

» President. —If that be so, it seems to me that to say that the mills are 
accepting a lower price for them is not a good criticism. It is not likely that 
any one would pay much for them. 

Mr. Ascoli- —Yes. But there are a good many job lots which are not 
really job lots. 

Mr. Kale. —Tire impression we got in Bombay was that the job lots are 
good and are offered in large quantities. 

Mr. Ascoli. —All that I know is what we have found here. Probably the 
mills can explain better. But there has been a very large increase in that 
method of selling in the market this year. 

Mr. Kale. —That might be due to the accumulation of stocks and the neces¬ 
sity of getting rid of them. 

Mr. Ascoli. —It might be. 
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President. —There is always the possibility that when trade is not good, 
the manufacturer may hold stocks for a time and may then be unable to hold 
them any longer. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t you keep yourself in touch with the local prices, 
after making your contract, to see whether you have done well or not? 

Mr. Ascoli. —We have only had the system working for a very short period. 
As regards last year’s contract, all that we have been able to do is to watch 
quotations in the Home papers to see whether we have had a fair basis for 
comparison. Last year we bought our paper extraordinarily favourably. We 
are bound to do it under our new system. I know, however, that since we 
made our contracts, other people have made even more favourable contracts* 
For example, Bihar and Orissa has bought its paper at a cheaper rate than 
we have, but it is a paper which I don’t think we would have accepted, 
Madras has bought a certain amount of paper from one of the mills out here 
at the same price landed in Madras as we paid in Calcutta, but that paper 
would not- have passed further than our laboratory. I think that for the quality 
we get we are paying at as low a price as we possibly could under present 
conditions. 

President. —It is strictly a commercial price. 

Mr. Ascoli- —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Commercial price means British price plus other charges. 
That is what it comes to. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. There is, however, a difficulty in comparing prices. You 
can buy paper at 3 pence a lb. but you may get 20 different qualities at that 
price. If you pay another decimal of a penny you may get an infinitely better 
article. We have got to take all these facts into consideration when w T e buy. 

There is just one point on this question of price in Mr. Carr's evidence. 
He stated that this system of simultaneous tenders did not result in any 
reduction in price. The fact is that when we introduced the system, the 
price of paper fell from Its. 588 to Rs. 524 per ton, though the market was,, 
if anything, slightly firmer. 

President, —Was there a fall as between contracts made in January 1923 
and in January 1924? 

Mr. Ascoli. —There was. We were paying a higher price (Rs. 588) in 1923 
against Rs, 524 in 1924. 

President. —But the market price had not gone down? 

Mr. Ascoli. —No. I am quoting from my experience. I was at Home in 
1923 and I reported to the Government of India what the price of paper 
then was. We could then in 1923 have bought white printing paper at slightly 
less than 3 pence a lb. That is the price we are paying this year (1924;. 

Mr- Gimvala- —I just want to see what the procedure exactly is when 
Government want to purchase. Do you advertise? 

Mr. Ascoli ■—Yes. We start calling for tenders both at Home and here. 
This year we issued our first, call for tenders about the middle of October 
to be sent in to-day by 12 o’clock here for Indian tenders and in London 
for firms tendering in England. Out here we also get quotations from im¬ 
porting firms who are allowed to quote. Tenders are opened publicly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are these tenders with reference to the preparation of the 
budget or have they any relation to the conditions of the market? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Our system is this. We calculate the ^quantity of paper re¬ 
quired for the following year some time in the autumn. For next year, say, 
we require 6,000 tons. Normally we buy that in two quantities. The first 
quantity is 1,000 tons and the second 5,000. That is an innovation which 
ws started last year. We buy a thousand tons rather earlier in order that 
we do not have our hands tied at the end of the financial year when we 
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haven’t got any paper in stock. Otherwise we should be entirely in the hands 
of the Indian mills, should have no time to import our paper, and would have 
to take any price they can quote; that is what used to happen in the past. 
If we have this 1,000 tons, it would carry us over two or three months. Sup¬ 
posing there was a very big change in the paper market over the world I 
wouldn’t buy the whole of this quantity at a time. We would probably call 
for tenders for 2,000 tons at a time. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Judging from the trade papers it seems to me that the 
prices appear to be more favourable from your point of view during the sum¬ 
mer months. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I don’t think that there is any very great difference in the 
case of bulk orders. 

Mr- Ginwala. —Don’t you think so? 

Mr. Ascoli. —In retail prices they do vary, but I don’t think there is any 
materia] variation or seasonal variation in the case of bulk supplies. You will 
find that the price of Kraft paper goes up at this time of the year owing to 
the difficulties of transport. But I don’t think that really affects our big 
orders. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now, in calling for tenders do you purchase your paper by 
Sample or description or what? 

Mr. Ascoli. —We lay down certain specifications in our call for tenders. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do the specifications define merely the strength or the sub¬ 
stance or what? 

Mr. Ascoli. —The specifications are very broad indeed. I have got a copy 
of our call for tenders this year. I might read our coditions, they are not 
long. 

“ 1. All samples received null be subjected to mechanical and chemical test. 

2. All reams to be of specified weight to a ream of 480 sheets in the case 
■of writing papers and 500 sheets for printings and other papers, inclusive of 
string and wrapper subject to a variation not exceeding 5 per cent. Papers 
to be packed flat except where otherwise specified. 

3. Sheets to be of uniform shade, size, weight, strength and finish and 
free from specks and other blemishes, 'Writing papers to be watermarked 
“ Government of India ” where required. 

4. Contracts will be given on consideration of rates for quality, shade, 
strength and finish as represented by samples accompanying tenders, but the 
Controller does not bind himself to accept the lowest or any tender, nor does 
he hold himself bound to assign reasons for the acceptance or rejection of any 
tender. In the case of up-country deliveries, the cost of freight will be taken 
into consideration. 

5. Samples to accompany tenders should consist of one quire of each of the 
description of paper, packed fiat. 

6. Bates should be given for each class of paper per lb- ’Tn the case 
of imported paper, duty should he quoted separately from the price of the 
paper. 

7. The charge for press baling to be given separately. Bales are required 
to be securely wrapped in gunny. 

8. The successful tenderer will be required to make a security deposit of 
r ±\ per cent, of the value of the paper for which contract is given. The form 
of contract may he obtained on application. 

******* 

10. The quantities of each size and weight within each class of paper are 
liable to variation. 

H. Tenders in which any change of any kind whatever is made in any 
of the above conditions will be liable to rejection.” 
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We attach to the schedule our specifications for the paper. They are only 
general. For example, 

“1. Writing paper (Woves and laids). —These should ordinarily contain at 
least 30 per cent, first quality bleached sulphite wood pulp, yield not more 
than 7i per cent, ash, and have good tensile and folding strength and finish. 
Engine sized. 

2. Typewriting -paper. —Strong and thin bleached bank paper, engine sized. 
Maximum ash limit 5 per cent. 

3. Duplicating paper. —Bleached, absorbent, machine finished, unsized or 
hall sized, for taking copies on duplicating machines. Should have sufficient 
strength for use as an ordinary printing paper. Maximum ash limit 10 per cent. 

4. Blottings.^— All rag and free from loading. The absorbency should be 
not less than 25 millimetres in one minute.” 

******* 

There is an additional clause in which we allow alternative samples con¬ 
taining a small percentage of mechanical wood pulp, not exceeding 25 per 
cent. That only applies to unbleached paper and manillas. We don’t lay 
down the actual test the paper lias got to pass. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then you buy partly by sample and partly by description P 

Mr. Ascoli. —We cannot buy paper without a sample. 

Mr. Ginwala- —That is what I want to know. In that case when you 
receive the tenders, I take it that you also get samples in every case? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then you sufc nit these samples to a test before acceptance P 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you apply that test right through the period of delivery? 

Mr. Ascoli- —Yes. We insist on the paper maintaining the necessary 
standard. 

Mr. Ginwala. —A sample is sometimes the best that is manufactured. 

Mr. Ascoli. —We have to show a certain amount of leniency in some cases,, 
though we have power to reject any. paper that is not in accordance with the 
tendered sample. But of course if we did that, we would have very great- 
difficulty in getting our supplies. Provided the paper is up to what we accept 
as our general standard, we take it- 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, from time to time you go on testing these- 
papers ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —In every case of big deliveries a certain number of sheets 
ure taken out of various reams and tested. We go on testing throughout 
the year. Some papers do not get as far as our laboratory if their appearance 
is bad. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are your rejections pretty frequent? 

Mr. Ascoli. —They have been very frequent this year. On the whole, and up 
till this year, they have not been very great. Of course we have the right 
to accept paper at a lower price, if it is not up to the necessary standard hut is 
good enough to use. Last year a certain amount of paper was accepted at 
5 per cent? below the contract price as being below semple. 

Mr. Ginwala. —After you have received these tenders and samples, are the 
tenders opened publicly? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These tenders are received simultaneously at Home and. 
here? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. As a matter of practice, we open the tenders in India 
on the same day that thev are opened in Londcu, and we communicate the- 
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Home prices to the mills here as soon as we receive them. We give the 
mills the alternative of not opening their tenders until the Home prices arrive. 

Mr. Ginvmla. —How do you get an idea of what the paper is? 

Mr. Ascoli. —We don't get any idea until we get the samples. The mills 
here complained of our accepting the Home tenders without seeing samples. 
Last year for the first time we got the actual tenders and samples out from 
Home and we tested them ourselves along with the Indian mills’ samples. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Who eventually decides, you or the Home authorities. 

Mr. Ascoii —I decide where to buy. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then, of course, you have got to make a comparison of 
prices, I take it? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is not there some difficulty, because the materials that are 
used in the manufacture of paper are different here? Hoes that make any 
difference to you? 

Mr. Ascoli. —It does not make any difference to us, so long as the samples 
fulfil these particular tests, 

Mr. Ginwala. —But in some cases you prescribe that there should not be 
more than 80 per cent, wood pulp? 

Mr- Ascoli. —The reason for that is this; but we don’t insist on it in the 
ease of bamboo paper. We insist on it in the case of grass paper because 
grass gives far too hard a surface. 'The mills cannot give a good enough 
finish to such paper, unless they mix something with grass. You might be 
able to get similar results by excessive loading, but we don't allow excess in 
loading as it weakens the paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you mentioned all the items that you have got to take 
into account in making comparisons? 

Mr. Ascoli _We take price, suitability for the purpose for which we 

require the paper and quality. For example, take the case of blotting paper. 
Government officials are always very critical of what we supply. They have 
always complained about our "blotting paper. This year we went Home and 
paid a higher price, than we could have got it for in India, but got a much 
superior quality. In the same way in the case of Manilla paper one of the 
Indian mills put up a better sample than any they ever made before, but it 
could not be compared, as regards quality, to the paper which was tendered 
from Home; the latter was cheaper and infinitely stronger. That order went 
Home. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For the purpose of comparison, will it do if you merely 
offered a description? 

Mr. Ascoli. —No, you could not compare like that. You could to a certain 
extent with high, class paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The difficulty I have in my mind is to find some standard 
by which you can compare this paper with the kind of foreign paper that 
competes against it. I see there is no such standard. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I don’t think that there is any. 

Mr. Ginvmla. —You could not say cream-laid paper and compare it with 
anything that comes from abroad? 

Mr. Ascoli. —No. It is only possible in the case of really high quality 
paper,' such as hand-made paper where the description is probably enough 
for vour purpose; in the case of paper such as Whatmans, Tor example, pro¬ 
bably the name 'is enough. You know what you get. There are several well 
known makes like that. 

President- —I am not quite sure that I fully understand Mr. Ginwala’s 
difficulty, but I think 1 do. What was running' in my head is this, that on 
the whole the prices of all kinds of paper, if they move at all, move together. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes, if you exclude very high quality paper. 
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President■ —Fortunately or unfortunately Indian mills do not at present 
attempt to make really high quality paper, things such as sell at 12 annas 
a lb. 

Mr. Ascoli. —No. They have not got the raw materials in any ease. 

President. —You take the tenders which you get from Home as a basis for 
the price of the imported paper? 

Mr- Ascoli. —Yes. 

President. —Is it because that gives you a general guide as. to the way 
things are moving? If the Indian mills can only get a certain, price from you, 
they know the kind of price that they will get in the ba?.ar for similar kinds 
of paper. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

President. —And Government being a very large purchaser in this country, 
it is really a very considerable slice out of the whole trade. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I think you can take .it that as regards ordinary writing, 
printings and unbleached, the prices of raw materials, as you suggest, move 
more or less together. For newsprint, the price of the pulp might move 
separately. I think that Mr. Ginwala is really thinking of the difficulty of 
drawing up a tariff schedule. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is one of the difficulties. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I was just going to refer to it. At present the Schedule is 
based entirely on the classification of paper, vie., printings, writings and pack¬ 
ings, but you can get one writing paper, say, for 3 d. per lb, and another for 
3s. per lb. or even more, 

Mr. Ginwala. —What we have got to find out is what is the kind of paper 
that competes against Indian paper, and how are we to describe it unless we 
take some standard? We feel that there is no standard to be generally applied. 
Now take the question of price. That is also a varying factor. Now then, 
how are we to determine first of all where the competition comes frem and 
in what kinds of paper? That is the difficulty I have in my mind. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I think that you will have to take it that competition really 
comes from ordinary chemical wood papers. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then, of course, we come down to the price. In that case, 
as I said, it varies very much from time to time and from kind to kind. 

Mr- Ascoli. —Yes, but last year the variation has been very little indeed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing we say, for instance, that paper which was im- 
ported from abroad between 2 \d. and 5 d. per lb. came into competition with, 
the locally manufactured paper, even in those grades there may be kinds of 
paper which are not at all manufactured in this country. In that case, can 
you suggest any method by which you can exclude those kinds ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —We are getting into somewhat precise details. I don’t see 
how you really can define as closely as you require, but I see what your 
difficulty is. 

Mr.'Ginwala.— As you know, it is no good protecting an acticle which is 
not manufactured in the country, or which is not likely to be made in the 
country. That may be accepted as a principle. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes, there are certain c]*««s of paper, such as newsprint, 
which you can exclude straight away. 

President.—I would rather like to take those points separately. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there any special reason why your Department should 
work separately from the Stores Department in the matter of purchases ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Our Purchasing Department existed long before the Stores 
Department came into being, and when the Stores Department started, the 
purchase of stationery articles and printing stores was specifically excluded, as 
an expert purchasing agency was already in existence. Of course there is a 
■difference in the matter of supply. In the case of stores, a Government 
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Department can really buy wherever it likes, but ill the case of stationery 
every office has got to come to mo. The Collector of a district in Bengal 
is bound to come to ray office for stationery. He cannot buy it localSy. If 
he wanted tables for his office, he could buy them wherever he liked or 
through the Stores Department. I think that you put a question as to the 
amount of paper not purchased through me. I have already mentioned that 
Madras, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa and Burma purchase separately. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you got any idea of the quantity and value of their 
purchases? 

Mr. Ascoli. —These four Provinces will probably purchase between them 
about 15 to 18 hundred tons a year—probably nearer 1,500 tons. The only 
other paper that is not purchased by me is the paper that is at present used 

for postage stamps and currency notes. The Survey of India buy a certain 

amount ot paper themselves. That is a special paper which is not made in 
India. Beyond that, all paper is purchased through my office. 

Mr. Kale. —There is an impression in the minds of some of the manufac¬ 
turers in India that Government patronage has somehow got to be distributed 
amongst the mills, or has been distributed up to this time, and some mills 
complain that this patronage has been taken away from them, 

Mr. Ascoli. —Do you mean a combine amongst the mills? 

Mr. Kale■ —The impression is that Government wanted to be fair to all 

these mills and they were buying certain quantities from each of the mills. 

Mr. Ascoli. —As a matter of practice the mills arrange it amongst them- 
selves by dividing the amount for which they tender. Where we get a similar 
quality from 2 or more mills we split the order, provided the prices are the 
same. There is no alternative. But supposing two mills quote for the same 
article and for the same price and one is much better than the other, nowadays 
we give the whole of that to the manufacturer of the superior article. 
We don’t accept any apportionment made by the mills. 

Mr. Kale. —At least there is one mill which complained that no paper was 
purchased from it this year. 

Mr- Ascoli■ —I am afraid that it was due to the quality they produced 
and the price they asked. I know the mill. Their quality was not good 
enough and their prices also were not low. Subsequently, however, they got 
an order for badami paper for the State Hallways. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you attribute the low prices, which the mills say that they 
have to accept, to competition amongst themselves rather than to anything 
else ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Until very recently there was no competition between the mills,, 
and, as far as I know, they had always a working agreement as regards the 
prices at which they were selling. I understand that there is a certain amount 
of competition nowadays. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that the competition is keener now than it was 
before ? 

Mr- Ascoli. —I don’t think that it existed at all before. 

President. —When you buy unbleached, half bleached and badami papers, 
do you get tenders from England for all the three kinds P 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. We get tenders from England for unbleached and half 
oleached. Our requirements of unbleached are very small. 

President. —What kind of paper would such paper be? 

Mr. Ascoli .—The quality we got this year is known as a glazed buff. _ You 
have got to remember that unbleached paper is not really a paper that is put 
on the market at all. 

President. —In England, do you mean? 

Mr- Ascoli. —There is no such thing in England &s unbleached pajor. ■ It 
is first bleached and then dyed. Without bleaching a proper paper cannot be 
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manufactured. Unbleached paper was made in India during the war owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining bleaching chemicals; in fact its real name in 
India is “war printing”; it is almost a trade term. In other countries of 
the world you don’t find a paper of this description. It is not a market 
commodity at all. 

President —That is precisely the reason why I put the question. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I believe that the mills outside India would say that bleach¬ 
ing is an essential part in the manufacture of paper. 

President. —What do you specify when you call for tenders? 

Mr. Ascoli. —What I read out to you. 

President. —I am afraid I have not got it in my mind. A good many 
things were read out. 

Mr. Ascoli. —We do not even give a detailed description of it. 

President. —What do you call it? 

Mr. Ascoli. —We describe it as follows:—white and unbleached printing 
to yield not more than 15 per cent, ash, and should have a hard engine-sized 
finish. The Stores Department in London has samples of what we use out 
here and the English manufacturers quote for the nearest thing that they can 
supply. What they supply is what is known at Home as glazed huff. 

President. —That is a paper which is bleached and dyed? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

President. —Are the prices for such paper about the same level as for white 
printing? 

Mr. Ascoli. —No. The price is cheaper and that is the reason why we 
get it. There is a certain amount of mechanical wood pulp concealed in it, 
hut we insist on the mechanical wood being declared. 

President- —Do you fix a limit for that? 

Mr. Ascoli. —l 7 es, 25 per cent. 

President. —So that the Indian manufacturer saves on the bleaching cost 
and the European manufacturer saves on the mechanical wood pulp instead 
of the chemical pulp? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes, hut it has got to compare in strength and every thing 
with Indian samples. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then you compare it with the “ war printing ” ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. The Government offices at Home buy a very large 
amount of glazed huff at a very much cheaper price. When I was at Home, 
they were buying it at IJd. per lb. 

President. —What do they use it for? 

Mr. Ascoli. —For notices, rough notes and anything that is not required 
to be kept for any time. It is very largely used for forms. 

President. —For what purpose do you use half bleached paper out here? 

Mr. Ascoli. —It is used to a very small extent; it is a heavy paper like 
a thin board. We use it for covers. 

President. —It is unimportant, then? * 

Mr- Ascoli. —It is not of very great importance. 

President. —What about badami paper? 

Mr. Ascoli. —The Government of India use no badami paper now. In the 
provinces it is used by Patwaris and Tehsildars. Badami paper is a paper 
which you want as cheap as you can get it. It is not intended to be kept 
for any length of time. The sooner it goes, the better. We don’t worry very 
much about the quality. 

President. —How do you call for tenders for badami? 
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Mr. Ascoli. —I don’t think that we have got any specification. We don’t 
mind what we get. In calling for tenders we only try to get as cheap a 
paper as possible. Newsprint is the only paper which would compete with 
badaini. 

President. —Newsprint for writing is what you want? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

President. —It would be of the same nature as newsprint but you must 
be able to write on it. 

Mr. Ascoli. —A certain amount of badami that we buy is also used for 
packing. If anything does compete with it, it is really a paper containing 
a considerable amount of mechanical pulp. 

President. —Have you actually got tenders from Home for badami paper 
that you use? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes, we. did. It is merely an inferior buff paper containing 
mechanical pulp. We don’t allow more than 25 per cent. 

President. —Does that limitation apply to badami also? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. A year ago we did not allow mechanical pulp at all. 

President. —My point is rather this. The question whether the Indian mill 
gets the order for badami depends on the price tendered at Home. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

President. —That is to say, they cannot get more than that? 

Mr. As cob.—No. 

President. —Therefore it is of some importance to us to ascertain just what 
it is that you expect as being a competitive paper against badami? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Last year, for example, the lowest price from Home for a com¬ 
mon badami was 2-3 of a penny, and the lowest price we had tendered in 
India was 3.3 annas, which was slightly higher than the converted price. As 
a matter of fact we bought it in India, but I think that you can say that 
paper containing a considerable amount of mechanical pulp is the most likely 
to compete with Indian badami. 

President.—' That is almost necessarily so. If the British mills or European 
mills do not actually produce unbleached pulp it must be something of this 
kind to bring the price down. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

President. —The next point I had noted was to ascertain from_ you the 
kinds of paper which you purchase from the Indian mills, and the kinds that 
you find it necessary or desirable to import. I suggested that there would 
be two classes (1) the kinds of paper which are not produced in India at all 
and (2) the kinds which are imported because the price or the quality of the 
Indian paper is not satisfactory or not quite good. 

Mr. Ascoli. —As regards class A, you would have to exclude all rag papers. 
There is no rag paper made in India which would be called a rag paper at 
Home. Some mills do use a small amount of rag but it would not be looked 
at in England. You can take it that there is no rag paper made in India. 
I don’t think that it is likely to be made in India for many yea«e. 

President. —What is the cheapest kind of rag paper and what is its price? 

Mr. Ascoli. —The cheapest pure rag paper that I have seen is about bd. 
per lb. 

President. —What you are talking of is a paper which is very highly priced ? 

Mr. Ascoli.— Yes. I don’t think that there is any competition between 
rag and ether classes of paper. 

President. —What you mean by rag paper is a very high quality paper for 
which no other material is quite suitable? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Ye's. 
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President. —Is it possible to make cheaper kinds of paper out of the rags 
obtainable hi India? 

Mr. Ascoli. —A real rag paper is made out of clean new cuttings—linen or 
cotton. 

President. —Ho you buy a considerable amount of this paper? What does 
it amount to? 

Mr. Ascot'. —I could not give it to you in tons. All our better class writing 
paper is pure rag paper. We use a certain amount but not very much,' For 
permanent records, for drawing and for map reproduction, the paper used is 
rag paper. Whenever .you want real permanence or strength, you must use a 
rag paper. 

President. —The total quantity would not be very large. 

Mr. Asccii. —No. 

President. —And the price of such papers would be at least (id. per lb., and 
on the average a good deal more than that? 

Mr. isceli. —It goes as high as 3s. 8 d. per lb. 

President. —Paper of this kind is not made in India? 

Mr. Ascoli. —No. No substitute has ever been found for it. 

President. —Are there any other kinds of paper that you buy from abroad 
because ihev are not produced in India? 

Mr. Ascoli. —I refer you to the list which you sent me on the basis of 
your Bombay evidence. One class is art paper. Taking art paper in a 
wide sense to cover coated, enamelled, or surface papers or a highly glazed 
paper, real art paper has got to be made on a very good basis and the 
surface is added afterwards. 

President. —So to speak, it is a separate process? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. Bat imitation art could be made in India, though 
it is not. You only have to put extra clay into your pulp. As regards 
real art, it would be safe to say that it is not made here and I don’t think 
that it can bo made. 

President. —What would be the difficulty precisely of making it in this 
country ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —I don’t think that the ordinary Indian paper has a good 
enough basis for coating. 

President. —I take it that for veal art paper a mill would have to be 
specially equipped with the additional plant required? 

Mr. Ascoli, —Yes. In the list that you have given in paragraph 8 of 
the letter you circulated to the paper manufacturers papers like chrome, 
flint, etc., would he covered by real art paper. Another paper on the list 
which requires special machinery is embossed leatherette. That requires 
special machinery to produce the necessary effect. Another class of paper 
that is not made out here is real tissue paper. 

President. —What is that made of? 

MY. Ascoli. —That I am afraid I cannot tell you. 

President. —What would be approximately the price of real art paper? 

Mr. Ascoli. —That I cannot tell you, but it is high. Beal art paper is 
a fairly expensive proposition. 

President. —What about imitation art paper? 

Mr. Ascoli. —There is no reason why the price of imitation art paper 
should be much higher than ordinary printing paper. 

President. —My point is this. Supposing the Board were satisfied that 
this kind of imitation art paper could not satisfactorily be produced in 
India, then how is it to be dealt with in the tariff schedule. Would it be 
practicable, in the first place, so to draft the tariff schedule that this imita- 
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tion art paper would not become subject to any higher duties that might 
be imposed ? 

Mr, Ascoli. —You could do that all right. But the difference betweeit 
the price of imitation art paper and ordinary printing is very small. 

President. —In that case if it competes, or could compete, at a slight 
difference in price with ordinary printing paper, then quite clearly if 
protective duties are imposed on white printing, they must also be imposed 
on.imitation art paper. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes, it does not compete at present, but it could compete. 

President. —That is exactly the kind of thing I want to get at. Are there 
any other similar cases? 

Mr. Ascoli. —All the other papers we have referred to are expensive' 
papers. 

President. —Supposing it were dealt with in this way, that a uniform 
specific duty was placed on all white printing paper, the amount_being 
fixed at what was considered to be a suitable percentage of the price of 
common white printing. If the duty were 25 per cent, on a 4 anna paper, 
it would be only 16 per cent, on a 6 anna paper. Do you think the difficulty 
could be met in that way? 

Mr. Ascoli. —That requires a certain amount of prophesy as regards the- 
fluctuations of the paper market of the world. 

President. —So long as the difference between the price of common white- 
printing and this highly glazed paper remains about the same, then so- 
far as I can see, if it were right at one time when prices were at a certain, 
level, it would still he practicable when prices were changing. 

Mr. Ascoli. —That implies that all white printing paper will come in 
under the same duty. For example, printing paper like this (shows a 
sample of very high quality paper) will come in under exactly the same 
duty as ordinary white printing paper. 

President. —If the difference in price grew so great that the specific 
duty was a great deal less than 16 per cent., you could always pick this’ 
out and deal with that specially, because the accusation is that under the 
existing system this paper gets in at 4 annas 3 pies. It does seem to me 
that if the matter is to be dealt by any protective duties at all, it would 
be quite impossible for the Board to attempt a very elaborate system because 
they have not got the knowledge or the time. As far as I can judge, 
this is one way in which the thing could be done, namely that the duty 
should be fixed at what was about the right amount for ordinary kinds of 
white printing and applied as a specific duty to all kinds of printing 
paper. 

Mr. Ascoli. —If you base your tariff on the substance of which the paper 
ie made. 

President. —For one thing that would require initiating a fresh enquiry. 
We have got to proceed, to a large extent, on the basis of the existing 
schedule. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I think that the only papers that really compete are chemical 
wood papers, and if you are to protect the paper industry in India you would 
have to protect them from chemical wood pulp papers. Other papers like 
Esparto or rag paper you are not concerned with at all. 

President. —Do you purchase Esparto paper to any extent ? 

Air. Ascoli. —Very little indeed. We have some special papers contain¬ 
ing Esparto. 

President. —I fancy you would at once get into difficulty there because 
we have it in evidence that what is called Esparto paper may contain a 
very large proportion of wood pulp, 

Mr. Ascoli. —I don’t think it would necessarily be called an Esparto paper. 
It is not a trade name in that way. 



President. —The evidence we have had is that the term Esparto is not 
very much used. Rag paper I can quite understand, but it seems to me 
that you would create a whole series of problem for the Customs officers if 
they had to determine the composition of each kind of paper and the pro¬ 
portions it contained of different materials, 

Mr. Ascoli. —Do you really think that the Customs authorities can tell 
you now what is writing and what is printing paper? How are they going 
to distinguish between a bank paper which comes in at 6 annas 6 pies from 
cream-wove which comes in at 4 annas 4 pies? 

President. —So long as the valuations in the case of the two kinds of 
paper are not so very different. 

Mr. Ascoli. —No, but cream-wove and cread-laid are practically the 
same thing; there is no essential difference in manufacture. 

President. —I should rather like to put it to you again that, if you 
make it necessary for the Customs officers to determine the materials of 
which the paper is made before they can assess the duty, the system will 
be quite unworkable. There is frequently a mixture of materials, and it 
would be difficult to ascertain the proportion of materials contained in 
any given paper. Also there are endless varieties of paper, and the propor¬ 
tion would be different in each case, I should he very reluctant to adopt a 
system of that kind except under very full technical advice, because it 
might lead to all sorts of troubles. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Obviously there are difficulties. 

President. —I take it that, in the present schedule, printing paper may 
•occasionally be assessed as writing paper and vice versa, but I see no 
danger of confusion as regards the other kinds. 

Mr. Ascoli. —There will be no difficulty about that; ordinary printing 
paper we use a lot for writing purposes and writing paper for printing 
purposes. As regards packing and wrapping papers there is no difficulty 
at all. 

President. —The main chance where paper may he wrongly assessed under 
the present system is that writing paper may be classed as printing paper, 
but looking at the prices it seems that no great harm will be done, and, as 
the Indian mills produce both kinds, there need be no objection about 
it. 

Mr. Ascoli.. —You might get into confusion between glazed, buff and 
manilla. 

President. —Could manilla be mistaken for glazed buff? 

Mr. Ascoli, —Yes. A real manilla is very seldom made. 

President. —You have given us these kinds of papers which are not pro¬ 
duced in India. Are there any others that you can think of? 

Mr. Ascoli. —There are other papers referred to in the list that you 
have prepared. There are special kinds, for example marble paper. The 
marbling is done after the paper is made; there is also grease-proof paper, 
the proofing is done after the paper is made. 

President. You have already told us about the imitation art and so 
•on, but how far could these miscellaneous kinds of paper compete with 
paper made in the Indian mills, if they were excluded from the duty? 

Mr. Ascoli. —None of these kinds would compete. Imitation art is the 
•only possible one.. 

President. Do you think we have now gone over all the papers which 
are not made in India? 

Mr. Ascoli. —There is one other particular class. The question was 
mused m Bombay about litho paper and I think their complaint is correct 
that the Indian paper is not suitable for litho work. For litho work you 
want a superior class of paper, and what is called a sympathetic finish. It 
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really comes under the definition of rag paper. That would probably cover 
the ease. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It is cheap according to this classification? 

Mr. Ascoli. —It is mentioned under the same heading as imitation art 
paper. At the same time we get hand-made printing paper under the 
same heading. 

President. —The second class of papers are those which are commonly 
made in Tndia, Do you buy these from Home because of the quality or the 
price ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —I don’t think we can lay down any definite rules—for 
example, we have ordered our normal requirements of blotting paper from 
Home although they quoted a higher price; Manillas and banks, as I told 
you before, we got from Home at a rather lower price. We get out coloured 
printings mainly from Home as they are usually cheaper and the colour is 
faster. 

President. —About what price would you put for coloured printing? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Coloured printing is fairly cheap because of a certain 
amount of mechanical pulp in it. The Home quotation was 3-Id. which, 
converted, is 4 annas 1 pie as compared with 4 annas 4 pies we have to pay for- 
coloured paper that we buy in India. The only other paper we ordered from 
Home was cream-wove bank, that was both on account of price and quality. 
But it does not follow that we always buy from Home these classes; it 
happened to be the case with the current year’s contract. 

President. —What was the price you paid for cream-wove hank? 

Mr. Ascoli. —The Home quotations were 3-6rf. and the Indian quotations, 
were 4 annas 6 pies. On conversion there is very little difference, but the 
Home article was infinitely superior. With paper of this kind the Indian 
mills are not very successful. 

President. —These are the chief kinds that from time to, time you might 
buy from England ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —We might buy white printing paper in England, I should 
say that of all these papers blotting papers are almost certain to be 
imported and manillas also are almost certain to be imported. 

President. —There is one kind of paper which you have not mentioned. 
What about super-calendered paper? 

Mr. Ascoli. —That conies under the heading of highly glazed paper, the 
class of paper we were referring to Before. We use a very small amount of 
that, and we bay it in India. Super-calendered paper that we buy here 
would not be called super-calendered at Home, because it has not got just 
as fine or glazed a surface as it ought to have. We almost invariably use 
imitation art or real art paper for illustrations.- 

President. —Is it purely from the point of view of illustrations that 
the Times of India are. interested in this super-calender? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. Indian made super-calendered paper would not he 
good enough for a paper like the Times of India, because the finish is only 
slightly superior to that of ordinary printing paper. 

President. —Do you think the kind of paper the Times of India are using 
can be produced in India? 

Mr. Ascoli.—I see no obvious reason why it should not be produced, 
but as a matter of fact it is not. Super-calendering is a simple process 
and it does not necessarily depend on what paper it is made of. 

Mr. Ginxoala. —I just want you to give me a general idea as to the price 
of the kinds of paper that compete against Indian paper. Do you call for 
tenders ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 
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Mr. Ginwala. -What' are about the lowest and highest prices at which 
the competing paper (excluding newsprint) is entering into the country? 

Mr. Ascoli.—I think you will get all that information from the figures 
that I have worked out for you. The lowest tender for anything from 
Home was 2-3d.; that was to compete with badami. But for papers without 
mechanical pulp the lowest price quoted, barring manillas, is 2‘9 d .; that is 
for ordinary white printing paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What I wanted to know was how could you put down the 
price of paper. 

Mr. Ascoli. —The moment you find that it costs you very much more than 
3d. for printing or Ad. for writing paper (at present prices) you are getting 
into a special kind of paper that is not made in India at present. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What was the price of the foreign paper which competed 
against Indian paper? 

Mr. Ascoli. —I should say generally in the neighbourhood of 3d. a lb. 
f.o.b. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You call that the average price for the kind of paper 
that competes with Indian paper ? 

Mr. Ascoli.—Yes. To put it roughly from 3d. to Sid. would really cover 
the ordinary writings. 

Mr. Ginwala.. —What was the price that you got for Indian paper that 
you bought in any large quantity? 

President. —You are leaving out wrapping paper. 

Mr. Ascoli.— Yes. You have got to .exclude wrapping paper and include 
manillas. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am just trying to get at what the position is. Wrapping 
paper which is not manufactured out here may be excluded. I am talking 
of printing arid writing paper generally. All I want to know is at what 
particular point with regard to price the foreign paper comes into competi¬ 
tion with Indian paper. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I think we can say at 3d. a lb. f.o.b. 

President. —But not exceeding how much ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Say 3Jd. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Bat, you have been buying paper more expensive than 
that. . 

Mr. Ascoli. —It will be roughly 41 annas. By the time we get it out 
here, taking everything in, it would be another anna per lb. Of course 
there is another danger that has not been referred to yet by anybody and. 
that is that wrapping paper may be used for printing purposes. At present 
the Government of Bengal uses a considerable amount of manilla paper for 
printing forms, 

Mr. Ginwala— What is the average in price of wrapping paper? 

Mr. Ascoli. —That depends on the kind of wrapping and packing paper. 
The tri'ii! is very broad. Manilla is entered in the class of wrapping 
paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it very much below the limit or higher than the limit? 
Mr. Ascoli. —For printing purposes manilla would not he very much 
cheaper. For example, we got manilla about two years ago the price of 
which was 2J pence at Home. It contained a considerable amount of mechani¬ 
cal pulp—or rather not mechanical pulp but bad jute, the effect of which is 
tile same. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then, of course, if that is the position the cheaper paper 
may begin to compete against the other paper between 3i annas and 
4 annas. If a specific duty was imposed then, assuming the present ad valorem 
duty is converted into a specific duty, the lower the price of the paper .the 
more it would tell. It can be met in that way. 
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Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. But of course it depends on what you define ft" 
newsprint. 

Mr. Ginwala,. —If the newsprint has got to he excluded, then of course 
we have to say how much of mechanical wood pulp it ought to contain. 

President. —The newspapers who use newsprint tell us that the paper 
they use contains 70 to 75 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp. 

Mr. Ascoli.- —Take, for example, the Mysore State. It is using practically 
nothing hut newsprint which contains 70 per cent, mechanical -wood pulp 
or possibly more. The Madras Government is using a certain amount of 
newsprint with a high proportion of mechanical pulp. We use a certain 
amount of such paper with only a small proportion of mechanical pulp. 

President. —If the paper is slightly more expensive, the tendency might 
become accentuated. 

Mr. Ascoli. —But there is the difficulty of chemical analysis in the 
Customs House. 

President. —As far as I can see, newsprint cannot be dealt with in any 
other way. The newspaper is essentially an ephemeral thing. I doubt very 
much whether any Government in India would go oil using for ordinary pur¬ 
poses'a paper quite as bad as the ordinary newsprint which contains 70 per 
cent, mechanical pulp. 

Mr. Ascoli. —It will not stand strain of any description. 

President. —After all, for most Government Departments it is unfortu¬ 
nately necessary that the paper should survive for some time. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. Government orders would not go for more than 40 per 
cent, mechanical pulp. In cases like the Post and Telegraph Guide, we 
already use paper with mechanical pulp, because after 6 months the Guide 
is of no use at all. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Supposing a Specific duty was imposed instead of the ad 
valorem duty which you have got now, the simplest thing is to say so much per 
lb. on all papers except those which can be definitely identified as not being 
manufactured in this country. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I think you should name the classes of paper on which 
you impose a specific duty. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is quite the opposite. I want to know whether the 
simplest thing is not to say so much per lb. on all papers except certain 
kinds of paper which shall be named, such as strawboards or some other kind 
which can he easily identified by the Customs and are not manufactured, and 
are not likely to be manufactured, in the country. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I think that could be done. There would probably be 
certain omissions when it was first prepared. 

Mr. Ginwala.— If anybody who took particular interest in Government 
revenues were to say “ Why do you impose on this one anna per lb. p It is 
more expensive and it can be described in such a way,” the tariff can be 
amended. In the absence of any standard we can only say this is the kind 
of paper that only competes against Indian paper. 

Mr. Ascoli. —You are basing your tariff on competitive prices. 

Air. Ginwala.—That is our function. We are not concerned with how it is 
going to affect Government or somebody else who is interested in a parti¬ 
cular class of paper. 

Mr. Ascoli. —As I said before, Government has not considered that aspect 
of the case. 

President. —We are not obliged to remedy the defects in the existing 
tariff. 

Mr, Ascoli. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala.' —Supposing we came to the conclusion that paper needed 
protection, then 1 take it that the simpler way would be to say —“ all 
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right, the price of paper that—competes is between three annas and four 
annas. Very well. We want to give so much protection. We at once 
convert it into a specific duty, say one anna per lb. or half anna as the 
case may he.” But there are other kinds of paper which can he easily 
identified. They will remain as they are at present. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I don’t think there will he much difficulty in that. It 
seems to me to be the easiest way of doing it. 

President. —The alternative way would be to specify the kinds of paper 
on which a specific duty was to be imposed and the danger there is that 
your enumeration might not he complete, and you might leave out something 
which could come in large quantities and defeat the object. 

Mr. Ascoli. —The danger is greater here. 

President. —The danger on the other side is you that might penalise certain 
people who import certain kinds of paper which the Indian mills do not yet,, 
and cannot, manufacture. 

Mr. Ascoli. —They can always be corrected afterwards. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is true. Exclusion would be easier than definition. 

Mr. Ascoli, —I don’t think it would be difficult to specify the papers in 
which Indian mills are not interested. 

President. —After this discussion, sometime in the course of the next 
week or two, if you can send a note on the kinds of paper which can 
reasonably be excluded, it will he useful to have it in writing. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think I have made my point clear to you. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I see what you mean. 

President. —The next point we had better take up is about wrapping and 
packing paper. Do your purchases of packing paper amount to very much 
in a year P 

Mr. Ascoli. —Taking the class as a whole it is a good deal. For example,, 
our purchase of manillas this year is about 250 tons, ordinary brown 
cartridge 200 tons, roughly 450 tons altogether. 

President. —Don’t you buy kraft paper? 

Mr. Ascoli. —No. Why we don’t buy it I am unable to say. Kraft or 
imitation kraft vfre don’t buy. 

President. —What is the special use of the kraft paper? 

Air. Ascoli. —Kraft paper is a very strong paper indeed. It is used 
mainly for envelopes. We find here a strong manilla suits just as well. 

President. —What is manilla made of? 

Mr. Ascoli. —The manilla which we import from Home is made largely of 
manilla hemp. 

President. —Is there only hemp in it? 

Mr. Ascoli. —You get also wood pulp and mechanical pulp. Jute is used 
to a very large extent. It is the kind of jute which makes the difference 
in the quality of the paper. We imported some manilla two years ago 
which was made of very had jute. But with a good jute you get a really 
good paper. The nature browns are made of bits of rope or. anything, 
and a certain amount of mechanical pulp—you get almost anything in it. 

President. —I take it that that kind of wrapping paper is the weakest of 
the lot ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

President. —You can only use it where there is no great strain. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I don’t think you get very much evidence out of Govern¬ 
ment as regards ordinary wrapping paper other than manillas. We really 
use them to a very small extent. We need a strong paper. A lot of brown 
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paper is used for wrapping coins in. the mint and there high strength is 
absolutely essential. 

President. —What material is kraft made of? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Jt is made of chemical wood. I don’t know the exact 
method of production. It is prepared in an entirely different way. It i* 
boiled at a very low pressure for a long time so as to keep the length of 
the fibre. 

President. —As regards the kind of manillas and browns, do you buy at 
all from the Indian mills? 

Mr. Ascoli. —The browns we have always bought from the Indian mills. 
Manillas for the last two years we get from Home. 

President. —What was the reason? 

Mr. Ascoli. —There was very little difference in price, but the quality of 
the imported paper was something extraordinary. The paper we got this 
year—we are not certain—is probably a German paper. It was shipped at 
Rotterdam. You can see how strong it is (hands in a sample). 

President. —I take it that, to get the high quality, what is required is very 
careful selection of materials. Also the process of manufacture will have 
to be watched carefully. 

Mr, Ascoli. —Yes. There are manillas which are not nearly as strong as 
the sample. For some purposes Indian-made manillas would he very useful 
indeed. 

President. —There ought to be no difficulty in getting raw materials in 
India. You can get as much jute as you want. If you cannot get jute 
in India, where else can you get it? Hemp is also obtainable. 

Mr. Ascoli. —They have undoubtedly got the raw materials. Of course 
grass would give better results than bamboo. 

President. —Bamboo would not he so suitable. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Bamboo is much shorter in fibre; it does not give the same 
tensile strength. 

Mr. Kale. —What do you call hand-made paper? 

Mr. Ascoli. —I have put down a note on that; there is already some¬ 
thing in the evidence about it. In all hand-made paper the pulp is machine- 
made, exactly the same as any other pulp, but the actual manufacture of 
the paper is always done by band, 

Mr. Kale. —Then it is partly band-made and partly machine-made? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —What particular quality does this hand-made paper possess? 

Mr. Ascoli. —It is very much stronger than a machine-made paper. In 
a paper-making machine you don’t get the same lateral motion as in the 
process of hand manufacture. The fibres do not interlace in machine-made 
paper as well. The claim for mould-made paper is that it has practically 
the same strength as hand-made paper. 

President. —But these are a good deal more expensive. 

Mr. Ascoli. —There is no question of that paper coming into competition. 
Even mould-made paper at about Is, 6 d. a lb. does not enter into competi¬ 
tion at all. 

President. —It is not a practical point? 

Mr. Ascoli. —No. 

President. —We shall now take the last point—how the Indian paper 
compares with the imported paper in quality. One would like to know 
generally what your opinion .is as regards the papers produced in India. 

Mr. Ascoli. —There is very big difference between grass papers and 
bamboo papers. 
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President. —I am thinking rather of what the Indian mills can do; they 
may fail at times, but that is common to all industries. 

Mr. Ascoli. —In any ease you will have to take bamboo and grass sepa¬ 
rately. Their characteristics are so different. With bamboo paper as we 
get it at present, we are getting as good a paper for ordinary purposes as . 
we can get when we import. I go so far as to say that, if they were 
making it in England, it would compete with English papers in the home 
market. 

President. —That is for printing and writing? 

Mr. Aseoli. —Yes, for ordinary printing and writing papers. A good 
writing paper is made practically invariably of rags. For ordinary writing 
paper, however, bamboo can compete quite successfully. We have had ex¬ 
traordinarily good results from bamboo paper. There is no question about 
that. I think, however, that Mr. Mnir in his evidence rather exaggerated 
what they could do. I don’t think that he could maintain that all kinds 
of paper can he manufactured out of bamboo. Their paper in strength, 
appearance and finish does compete on level terms with imported paper of 
similar classes. 

President. —That is, imported paper made of chemical wood pulp? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. I don’t think there is any question about that. As 
far as we have seen, in actual use it has quite a good printing surface 
but it has got one fault. It is inclined to fluff. If you have been printing 
for three hours or so, the machine is covered with a snow-like surface. You 
have got to stop the machine and clean up. Both grass and bamboo papers 
fluff more than the imported paper. 

President. —Would that depend largely on the materials? 

Mr. Ascoli. —It is a matter mainly of finish. Of course, we find more 
fluff in the cheaper kinds, e.g., unbleached. 

President. —Then, I take it you regard it as absolutely demonstrated 
that paper of admirable standard quality can be, and is being, made of 
bamboo ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. When we got the bamboo paper first, it was very 
weak indeed. It is very much stronger now and in every way satisfactory. 
We don’t, however, get the-same strength tests in the case of bamboo paper 
as we get in the case of grass paper. I am talking of good specimens of 
both. I believe they could get a longer fibre by altering their beating. 
Compared with chemical pulp the tests are good. 

President. —Could you tell us briefly what are the actual mechanical 
tests to which you subject the paper at the time of purchase or when any 
. consignment is received ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —The first test made is a visual test to see what the sheets 
are like. I can give you a sample (hands in a sheet). A paper like that we 
don’t test. We ask the supplier to remove it. Occasionally we do get 
instances like that. 

President. —What is it supposed to be? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Jt is supposed to be bleached printing. It is extremely 
spotty. In a ease like that, we don’t test, we reject it at sight. Another 
thing we test at sight is the actual surface of the paper. Occasionally we 
get a paper with a corrugated surface. We used to get it but we don’t 
get it now. If the paper passes this visual examination, it then undergoes 
three main tests. The first is a test for tension, i.e., for tensile strength. 

President. —You get hold of both ends and gradually pull. Is that whai 
you do? 

Mr. Ascoli. —You take a strip of paper of a specified size and put it on 
a machine to find out at what tension it actually breaks. 

President. —It is being pulled apart. What you determine is the strength 
of the pull necessary to tear it apart? 

VOL. II. 
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Mr. Ascoli.— Yes. At the same time we find out to what extent the 
paper will stretch before it breaks. A good paper will have a certain 
amount of stretch in it. 

The next test is for bursting. The bursting test is a hydraulic test. The 
third test is to show the folding resistance; we 1 consider that the most impor¬ 
tant. I may say that different countries lay stress on different aspects of the 
paper tests. I believe in America they consider the bursting test as the most 
important. In Germany they go by folding test. 

President. —That is to test the endurance of the paper when it is in 
actual use? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. It is a general test for wear and tear, and not merely 
to show the number of times you can actually fold the paper into a crease. 
These are the only three mechanical tests we have. We have got another 
machine, an entirely new thing, for seeing at what strain paper will tear, 
but I do not know if the test is accurate. We are only experimenting with 
the machine. Another important test we have is to find out the ash 
contents of the paper. You merely burn a specific amount of paper and 
find the weight of the ash. The ash shows us what amount of loading there 
is in the paper. In our specifications in all cases we lay down the maximum 
amount of loading allowed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —-That is rather a chemical test? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes, as a matter of fact we do not use other chemical tests 
unless we suspect that something is wrong. In an imported paper we test 
to find out the proportion of mechanical pulp. The existence of mechanical 
pulp is discovered by noting the reaction of the paper on the application 
of a chemical. If we are not certain of the proportion of mechanical pulp, 
we project a picture of a portion of the paper, very greatly magnified, on 
a screen and see what fibres it consists of. Normally we don’t put the 
products of the Indian mills through these chemical' tests, and the only 
chemical test we apply in their case is the ash test. We are very particular 
about loading. Heavy loading would give a good surface but it weakens 
the paper very considerably, and we are of opinion that if we use very much 
loading in India, it is likely to make the paper deteriorate far more rapidly. 

President.— That might not be an unmixed injury to Indian mills. 

Mr. Ginwala. —-How much do you allow for loading? 

Mr. Ascoli. —The maximum we allow is 15 per cent, in the case of a 
printing paper, but in the case of writing it is still less, viz., 71 per cent,; 
typewriting paper 5 per cent.; duplicating paper 2 per cent.; blotting paper 
nii ( as a matter of fact we do allow some) and manilla paper 8 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You don’t mean to say that the ash contents represent 
only the loading of the paper? 

Mr. Ascoli. —I am not a chemist but I believe the whole of the residue is 
. mineral. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are other things entirely burnt out? 

Mr. Ascoli. —In any case they form a very small remnant. The chief 
thing in loading is, China Clay, and too much loading we attempt to stop. 

President. —-I have no doubt that in these percentages allowances are 
made for so much of the fibre as will appear in the ash. That will always 
be taken into account when the percentages are fixed. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. In the case of blotting paper, for instance, in which 
no loading is allowed when you burn it, you are bound to get some ash 
content. 

President, —Supposing the tariff were drawn up and that newsprint was 
defined as paper containing 70 per cent, or more mechanical pulp, would 
it he possible, or would your people he able, to test quantitatively in that 
way? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Not accurately. 



President. —The point is this that if you cannot make your test ver 
^accurate, it might be necessary to fix the limit at 65 per cent, in order t 
leave a margin. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I cannot speak with authority, but I believe it is extremel; 
■difficult to find out the exact proportion of the various kinds of fibres n 
a particular paper. In our own tests we find considerable variations a 
regards the fibre contents in different tests of the same paper. I have neve; 
been entirely satisfied with the tests made. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing newsprint is described as containing a certair 
percentage of mechanical pulp and excluded from any additional tariff, 
it would be to the interest of the manufacturers to establish that fact. 
There is some guarantee there. 

Mr. Ascoli. —One could get the information in the case of big consumers. 

President. —If the paper were imported for an unimportant Indian news¬ 
paper, I don’t think that any particular question would arise. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Except very large newspapers, others buy it locally. They 
■of course have to produce some evidence. 

Mr. Ascoli. —The invoice price, as you remarked, is very good evidence. 

President. —You cannot always trust the invoice price. Therefore I ask 
you, could you test quantitatively within 5 per cent.? That is why I am 
suggesting 65 per cent, instead of 70 per cent. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I doubt whether that is possible. 

President, —It is very difficult to see in what other way you can define 
newsprint except by the percentage of the mechanical pulp. 

Mr. Ascoli. — I think that if you gave considerable amount of latitude, 
it would be possible. 

President. —That is why I want to ascertain whether if you fix the limit 
at 65, it gives you a sufficient margin. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I dbn’t know whether there is anybody in India who is 
really capable of giving advice on that point. Possibly the mills may be 
able to give you the information, but I am not at all certain. I am talking 
from practical experience in our laboratory. As a matter of fact I don’t 
take our quantitative results as being absolutely accurate. 

President. —If you accept 70 per cent, as the minimum, within these 
limits, cau’t you say whether it is 70 per cent, or more? 

Mr. Ascoli. —I am afraid I cannot say how much latitude should he given. 

President. —All that you may be able to say is that this contains from 
63 to 73 per cent, wood pulp. If that was all you could say, you could 
limit it between these two figures, I was wondering whether 5 per cent, 
is sufficient. If you make it much bigger than 5 per cent, it might lead 
to other difficulties. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes; in the case of mechanical wood papers that are not 
specifically newsprint. 

President. —I am thinking of the Collector of Customs. He may suspect 
that what is invoiced as newsprint is not in fact newsprint. It is 
important to ascertain how far the proportion of mechanical pulp ean be 
•determined by actual testing. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I should say that it may he possible, hut that is only my 
•opinion; I cannot speak with any authority. As I say, in onr own laboratory 
I do not trust such tests. 

President. —It might require more elaborate arrangements to be made. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

k2 
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President. —You have told us your opinion about the bamboo paper. ^ I 
take it that no attempt is likely to be made to make wrapping and packing 
papers out of bamboos? 

Mr. Ascoli. —I don’t think that is probable. The fibre is not suitable. 

President. —Cheaper substances like jute are more suitable than bamboos. 
What defects are there in bamboo paper? 

Mr. Ascoli. —There are certain defects in the bamboo paper as it is sold 
to us—I don’t mean the actual quality of the sheet. I can deal with that 
better in dealing with defects in Indian made paper generally. 

President. —Would it be most convenient at this stage to go on to the 
comparison of grass paper with bamboo paper? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Most of the defects that I have referred to are common to 
all Indian papers. It is not so much the quality of the paper as the way 
in which it is finished. If we go on to grass paper the chief defect is its 
bad appearance. There are a large number of specks and blemishes which 
the mills invariably tell us they cannot get rid of. 

Mr. Qinwala. —What are they due to? 

Mr. Ascoli. —I think that they are chiefly due to foreign matter in the 
grass. The grass is not properly cleaned. 

President. —To the presence of the foreign matter in the grass the 
Members of the Board can testify! 

Mr. Ascoli. —We find it more in the unbleached paper. Occasionally 
bleaching takes out a certain number of specks, but some of the specks cannot 
he bleached out. The sample that I showed you is a bad one, but we do 
get a oertain amount of specks and blemishes in all grass paper. As I have 
already said, this paper fluffs very considerably on the printing machines. 
That is a disadvantage to the printer. When he has been running for throe 
hours he has got to stop his machines and clean up. That means delay and 
extra expense. 

Mr. (liavnla. —Arc you enumerating defects which are found in the 
Indian paper only? 

Mr. Ascoli. —You get fluff to a certain extent in any paper but we get 
a good deal more in the Indian paper. 

President, —I take it what you are giving us—the defects that you find 
in the paper made from Indian materials as compared with the paper made 
from chemical wood pulp—in chemical wood paper you would not expect to 
find them anything like to the same extent? 

Mr. Ascoli. —That is so. There is another defect that we find in the 
white printing paper made out of grass pulp. If they try to make it really 
white, it weakens the paper. 

President. —Overbleaching diminishes the strength? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. The cleaner the paper that is produced, the weaker it 
is. It is rather curious. 

President. —You don’t find that in the bamboo paper? 

Mr. Ascoli ,—No. 

President. —Then it is possible that the adoption of Mr. Raitt’s process of 
fractional digestion might get over this difficulty. 

Mr. Ascoli, —It might. 

President. —One of the economies that he claims for that process is that 
it turns out a much whiter pulp. 

Mr. Ascoli, —It has not been tried on a large scale yet. 

President. —Thc-y have been doing a large amount of work during the 
last three or four months, and we are hoping to get a report from them 
very soon. Their experiments will not tell us anything about costs, but 
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they can ascertain how much bleach will be needed. They expect, as com¬ 
pared with the present practice, a big reduction and if that is right, this 
particular difficulty is removed. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. In 'actual use grass paper has other defects. It is 
extremely hard. The result is that it is absolutely destructive to any type, 
stereoplates or guillotine knives that comes in contact with it. It shortens 
their life very much indeed. I think that that is the chief reason why it has 
never become popular as a printing paper. We find a very great difference 
between the grass paper and the imported paper. The grass paper blunts the 
knives arid wears down the type; it is very hard indeed. This does not apply 
to bamboo. 

President.—That again suggests the question whether, on the whole, grass 
is the natural material to use for making printing paper. 

Mr. Oinwald, —When you use bamboo paper you don’t come across this 
difficulty ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —No. Take Government printing for example. It affects us 
to a large extent in the case of books like the Army List, which remain 
standing in type for a very long time and which we might not re-set for 
20 years. The better the quality of the paper, the less frequently we have 
to re-set. In the case of publications that are printed off only once, it is 
not so important. We ordinarily compose on linotype and monotype machines 
and cast the type when we compose and then melt it down again. 

President. —All these defects rather tend to suggest that grass may be 
more suitable for a writing paper than for a printing paper. 

Mr. Ascoli. —The defect of grass for a writing paper is the hardness of 
the surface. If you want to make it soft you have to mix it with chemical 
wood pulp. 

President.—Sabai grass has many qualities which the Esparto grass has. 
As Esparto grass is only for comparatively high priced paper it may be 
possible to spend more money and eliminate the foreign substances that may 
be found in it, 

Mr. Ascoli. —From what I have seen in mills at Home I can assure you 
that they are very careful indeed in cleaning the Esparto before they begin 
to digest it. 

President. —It all depends on what price you get for the paper when 
made ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Esparto paper invariably fetches a higher price than wood 
paper. There is no question about that. I don’t think that any attempt 
has been made to make a ready cheap paper out of Esparto. 

President. —It might well he that the Indian manufacturer cannot 
remove these specks and blemishes from the paper, because, taking into 
account the price he is going to get for his paper, he cannot afford to spend 
money on cleaning the raw materials, 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. Even if you take a high quality paper, for instance a 
rag paper, you might think that clean rags, when they come into a paper 
mill, are absolutely clean; hut when they clean them you would be surprised 
to see the amount of dirt they find. 

President. —What you say suggests the inference that in this respect 
bamboo is a superior material to grass. I take it that it is much easier for 
-obvious reasons to remove any foreign substances that there may be in tfo* 
bamboo ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

Presklei.,t .—Grass grows intermixed with lots of other things which are 
not wanted, whereas it is much easier to get bamboos without any admixture 
of foreign substance. 

Mr. Ascoli. —There is a difference in the process in converting bamboo 
into pulp. 
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President. —Do you mean the actual process used at Naihati? 

Mr. Ascoli.~Yes. 

President. —It was in order to apply the soda process to bamboos that 
Mr, Raitt worked out his process of fractional digestion. I gather that 
that would not be dissimilar to the process applied to grass. One would 
naturally expect to find more foreign substances mixed with grass than with 
bamboo because of the way in which they grow. 

Mr. Ascoli. —-Yes. 

President. —If it is impossible to get the raw materials cleaned without 
a good deal of expenditure in cleaning, it may limit the use to which that 
material can be put unless quality can be sacrificed, 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. 

President. —Are there any other points which you would like to mention 
in connection with Indian paper? 

Mr. A scoli. —There is one point which applies more to grass and points to 
a defect in the process of manufacture. In a single make there is a big 
variation in the thickness of the sheets. Where we order 24 lhs. double 
foolscap, some sheets may weigh 20 and others 27 lhs. to the ream. I have 
here a few sheets which I took out of a single ream. I have not got the 
reputed weight of the paper here, but one sheet weighed 69 lbs, to the ream 
and another 52 lbs. The paper was sent back from the press saying that 
it was not possible to print on it. That is not the fault of the material hut 
it is a defect in manufacture. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That has nothing to do with the quality of the fibre? 

Mr. Ascoli. —No. You can feel the difference in the thickness of the sheets 
with the hand. As far as I know, we have not had any such instances with 
regard to bamboo paper, but we have frequent instances in the case of 
grass paper. Then there is another defect—that is common to all the 
mills—and that is variation in the shade in a single make. From the 
printer’s point of view, that is fatal. Supposing we order, say, 500 reams for 
one publication and we get it in three different shades, the different pages 
of the book will be in different colours. We have suffered a lot from that, 
but at present we are very particular about it. We have had to pull up 
the India Paper Pulp Company and they are doing their best. It is really 
a matter of care in the preparation of the pulp and in finishing. We don’t 
like such variations in shade even in such publications as the Army List. 
The private printer would be more particular still, and he would probably 
reject the paper unless he could get the same shade throughout. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does the defect occur even if it is manufactured at the 
same time? 

Mr. Ascoli,—Sometimes it does. It may be due to the dyes that are being 
used. We find frequently that paper gets a bad appearance owing to the 
use of defective dyes. Even in white paper a certain amount of blue dye 
is used to get the paper shade. The blue used is not permanent and the paper 
loses its colour. From the printer’s point of view we have a lot of difficulties 
with the actual finish of the paper as delivered to us. We get 500 sheets 
to the ream in printing paper, we find that a considerable number of them 
are often torn; they are not always cut to the right size or are not cut 
square. It would not matter so much if we were using old machinery in our 
presses, hut when we vise up-to-date machines with automatic feed and these 
torn sheets get into the feeder, possibly two other sheets will be spoiled 
before we can stop the machine. We do all our folding now on automatic 
folding machines and if the sheet is not cut to size, the result is that you get 
the fold coming down the middle of your print instead of in the margin. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These are apparently avoidable defects due to lack of 
attention? 



Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. We kept a record in Delhi of the number of defective 
sheets used on an offset litho machine and we found that they averaged 
about 5 per cent. This resulted in a wastage of about 10 per cent., which 
makes the paper bought in India 10 per cent, more expensive than the 
price at which we buy. I should add that such defects arei found in foreign 
paper also, but not to anything like the same extent. These are merely 
defects in the process of finishing the paper after manufacture, but they 
are, from the printer’s point of view, very important. 

President. —If these defects could not he remedied, then it would be a 
point against the use of Indian made paper from your point of view, would 
it not? 

Mr. Ascoli. —From the printer’s point of view, if we were given a free 
hand, we should probably use more imported paper because we would be 
certain of the quality. As I have already told you, however, bamboo 
papers have given very good results indeed and we are using that paper 
entirely for our better quality publications for which we formerly imported 
foreign paper, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you represented to these mills that this difficulty 
had better be avoided? 

Mr. Ascoli. —We are continually representing to the mills what the diffi¬ 
culties are. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And you do not seem to find any change? 

Mr. Ascoli. —We have seen very little improvement as regards the finish of 
the paper, torn sheets and things like that. / 

Mr. Ginwala. —That seems to he the easiest part of the thing, isn’t- it? 

Mr. Ascoli. —To an outsider there does not seem to be any difficulty at 
all. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have they given any explanation why they have not been 
able to remove these defects? 

Mr. Ascoli. —I have had verbal explanations from them, that it is due 
to illiterate packers, the kind of men they have to employ. It is merely- 
a failure to see that tom sheets, etc., are removed from the reams before 
they are packed. As regards cutting that is a defect in the manufacture. It 
is probably due to bad adjustment of the machine. 

President. —But in the case of bamboo paper have you found that defect? 

Mr. Ascoli. —We have not found torn sheets to a large extent, but we 
have found bad cutting there too. 

President. —In their ease the machinery is said to be very up-to-date. 
There can’t he any defect in the machine itself? 

Mr. Ascoli. —I can’t say. When we do notice these defects we bring them 
to the notice of the mills. Personally I do not see any reason why any of 
these defects should not be made good. The only defect which is difficult 
to make good is the variation in shade. That comes in the process of manu¬ 
facture more than any of the other defects, and the variation in thickness 
is of course very important. 

President. —That means that sheets are wasted and you cannot adjust 
your printing machine? 

Air. Ascoli. —We get impressions, but we do not get a consistent impres¬ 
sion. In work like litho work it is more difficult still to use such paper on a 
modern lithograph machine. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you think that with protection these defects would he 
accentuated ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —My impression is that if you give protection the tendency 
would he to accentuate these defects, and instead of producing a better 
quality of paper they would try to produce larger quantities. We have had 
such a case when a very big demand for paper in the bazar resulted in 
Government not getting the quantity or quality that it required. 
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Mr. Ginwala.- —Can you suggest anything by which these defects can 
remedied ?“ 

Mr. Aseoli. —As regards paper it is impossible to set down a definite 
standard, that this will be used and no other. There is a difference in the 
standard of the mechanical test required for each different weight of paper; 
there is also the feel of the paper, its appearance and finish and so on. It 
is a -matter of opinion in many cases. 

President. —You mean that you cannot get the same uniformity in the 
case of paper as you can in the ease of steel, for instance? 

Mr. Aseoli. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the case of steel you know there is a department for 
checking the standard ? 

Mr. Aseoli, —But there you can lay down specific tests through which 
all steel must pass. You cannot do that with paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Not perhaps to the same degree, hut you have got these 
mechanical tests that you yourself a£)ply. Are they difficult to apply? 

Mr. Aseoli. —There is no difficulty in applying them, but it is very hard 
to lay down what should te a standard test. Take this sheet for instance 
(shows a sheet of paper). It may have passed all our standard mechanical 
tests, although it has an uneven appearance, and is full of spots. It may be 
cut crooked. There are a lot of such things as these to take into consideration. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as your requirements are concerned, you have 
reached the limit beyond which you cannot go in accepting inferior quality 
of paper? 

Mr. Aseoli. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tint the quantity of rejections in proportion to your re¬ 
quirements is higher than it ought to be? 

Mr. Aseoli. —That is only in this year. We have never had such large 
rejections before. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it the case that you are particular now, or is it because 
they have not improved? 

Mr. Aseoli. —I think in the past we often took delivery of goods that 
we ought not to have accepted. If you remember, when you issued your 
first questionnaire, that was printed on paper which was in stock at the 
time. If that paper were sent to 11 s now, we should at once return it to the 
mills. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What about the rejections in imported papers? 

Mr. Aseoli. —We have nothing to do with the inspection of imported 
paper. We have occasionally had to complain about imported paper. For 
example, when we imported manilla paper some years ago we objected strongly 
to the paper supplied, because it was not up to the sample. In that case the 
Indian Stores Department in London had substituted an inferior paper. 
Quite recently we have complained about glazed buff papers as a certain 
amount had no glazed finish at all and we have complained to the Stores 
Department. This referred to only 12S reams out of, I believe, 200 tons. 
We don't really have any difficulty in that way. Occasionally the Stores 
Department in London themselves reject the paper, but they do not neces¬ 
sarily let us know that they have done so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How can things like torn sheets be discovered at all 
before the paper is despatched? 

Mr. Aseoli. —It can only be done by examination. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What I want to know is do you find these defects in the 
imported paper ? 

Mr. Aseoli .—We do to a certain extent, but not to the same extent. We 
have got a method of checking both ends of the ream. If you get more 
sheets at one end than the other, there is a fair presumption that some of 
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the sheets are not complete. It is very difficult to check like that. IK 
couldn’t do it in any large quantities. 

President. —Clearly not. 

Mr. Ascoli. —By the way, when I speke of the tests, I forget to mention 
a further test. We also weigh the sheets to see whether they are within 
the proper margin of weight per ream; we allow for a certain difference from 
the standard weight. 

Mr. Kale. —Bo I understand you correctly to say that if the Indian mills 
complain that your test is unreasonably or unnecessarily high, they would 
not be right? 

Mr. Ascoli. —We base our tests very largely on the sample sheets passed 
at the time of tender. We say “ If you tender sheets of this quality we 
expect you to produce the same quality.” We have got- a right to do that 
under the contract. 

President. —Otherwise what is the good of the sample.? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Provided the sheet is suitable, we pass it if it stands up 
to a reasonable test. We don’t really worry about the sample, unless 
we get extraordinarily had deliveries which are unfit for use. We have all 
the strength tests of the samples laid down at the time, and we keep a record 
of them all. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you find it necessary to reject papers that are supplied 
by the Indian mills fairly often? 

Mr. Ascoli.—We rejected this year on a scale in which we have never 
had to reject before. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is that due to your raising the standard or is it due to 
the mills being worse worked ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —What we have rejected this year is ..entirely due to worse 
paper being produced. I don’t think that we have rejected anything that 
came up to our previous standard. We rejected only paper which was 
absolutely unfit for use. Our total rejections this year, from 1st April 
up to date, amount to 393 tons. 

Mr. Kale. —What percentage does it bear to the quantity? 

Mr. Ascoli— 393 tons out of a total delivery of 3;200 tons, that is more 
than 12 per cent. It lias been exceptional this year. 

President—Is it all printing paper? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Mainly printing paper. The majority was rejected on 
account of lack of strength, the folding resistance heing sometimes ml; or 
on account of defective appearance. In the case of these rejections we had 
absolutely no alternative. It would be impossible for us to get our require¬ 
ments if we kept the mills up to sample always. I might add, however, that 
in the case of bamboo paper, the quality is often superior to sample. As 
•regards grass paper that is not the case, and we often accept paper con¬ 
siderably below sample provided it is good enough for use. 

President. —Are you prepared to say what you think the causes of this 
deterioration are? 

Mr. Ascoli. —I think the causes—there were only two mills affected—were 
that they attempted to produce too fast. That is certainly the reason in one 
case. In the other ease I believe that the mill had difficulty with the manager 
and the result was that the quality deteriorated at once. In the second 
case about 11 tons were rejected. In the case of the other mill 382 tons 
out of deliveries of 1,817 tons were rejected, that is about 21 per cent. 

President. —In clause 8 of the written evidence of Messrs. John Dickinson 
and Company there is a statement that “ in spite of the declared policy of 
preference for Indian manufactures, the Indian Government and also the 
.provincial Governments have to procure a major portion of their require 
ments in England or on the continent of Europe owing to the inability of 
tha mills to manufacture more than a very confined range of qualities.” 
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Mr, Ascoli. —I think the major portion of that statement is incorrect. As 
regards our bulk supplies of paper, excluding his quality papers, we pur¬ 
chased in India in 1923-24 4,793 tons and imported 1,356. We never imported 
so much paper before. This year our contract quantities are 5,525 tons 
in India and 510 tons imported. 

President. —The major portion is not coming from abroad? 

Mr. Ascoli. —No. Of course all our higher quality papers are excluded 
from these figures. 

President. —Would that exceed 500 tons? 

Mr. Ascoli. —It would be less than that; that is to say, excluding require¬ 
ments for stamps and postal stationery, etc., which amount to over 2,500 
tons. 

President. —When you say ‘ postal stationery ’ what are you thinking of ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Post cards, envelopes and things of that sort. It is quite 
possible that it might be possible to produce in India in time material 
for post cards which is now manufactured in England. As regards the 
Provinces, Madras has consistently imported its paper. Only this year they 
have purchased a certain amount of paper from the Titaghur mills, and I 
think you can take it that ordinarily they will not use Indian paper. As 
you are aware, Bombay had supported a mill in that Presidency, the Deccan 
Paper Mills, while it was working. The Bombay Stationery Department is 
now adopting identically the same method that we adopt here, that is pur¬ 
chasing on competitive tenders. Their requirements are something over 500 
tons. I think it is incorrect to say, in any case, that the major portion of Gov¬ 
ernment requirements comes from Home. 

President. —Their next statement is that “ All the better class papers 
employed in demi-official correspondence in Government offices are imported.” 
How far is that the case? 

Mr. Ascoli. —That is more or less true, though the tendency now is not 
to use the better class of paper. 

President. —I think you will find that as a rule the Government of India 
offices use a better class of paper, you will find the local Government Secre¬ 
tariats using less, but the moment you get to the District the use of good 
paper is unknown except for typewritten letters. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Where a demi-official letter is issued in type the tendency 
is to use a more expensive kind of paper than is necessary to get the 
appearance and the glaze. We are trying to put a stop to this, but the 
paper used for this purpose in the ordinary course would be imported 
paper. 

President. —That is to say, whenever it is paper that you want to look 
superior it is probably imported? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. I think, however, that bamboo paper has, a sufficiently 
good appearance for a typed letter. 

President. —Then the third statement is “ The printing quality of the 
locally produced paper is so poor that for any jobs outside ordinary form work 
the press superintendents insist on being supplied with imported paper,” 

Mr. Ascoli. —In our own presses I do not suppose that, barring certain 
very special cases, we use any specially imported paper, unless of course 
our hulk supplies have come from Home. Last year we imported a very 
large proportion of our requirements. That was on the question of rates. 
This year the whole of our printing paper is being purchased in India. 

President. —This statement of Messrs. John Dickinson’s cannot then be 
taken as correct ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —No. I have never heard of any of my presses insisting on 
having imported paper. In all onr recent publications we have invariably 
-used the India Paper Pulp Company’s paper. 
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Mr. Kale. —There is a statement made by Messrs. John Dickinson and 
Company—“ the cost of paper in the Government administration has assumed 
such serious proportions that Government offices are actually being instructed 
to use the same envelope 2 or 3 times over, and the most rigid economy is 
being exercised because freedom of use is impossible until prices are reduced.’' 
This may perhaps have been true of war times, but does it hold good now? 

Mr. Ascoli. —We are expected to use economy measures as a result of 
the Inchcape Committee. We are still trying to be as economical as possible 
in the use of paper. That is because of the general desire for economy. 
I don’t think it is specially due to the increase in the price of paper. Paper 
costs 75 per cent, more than it did before the war. If the price of paper 
did rise, there is a possibility that we should consider the use of more- 
suitable and cheaper paper for certain purposes—for example the use of a 
certain amount of mechanical pulp in the case of paper required for forms. 
As a matter of fact we really ought to have considered this year ago, but 
we have not. 

Mr. Kale. —This does not hold good to the extent it did during the time 
of the war when you made special efforts to economise? 

Mr. Ascoli. —The Legislative Assembly became angry with us, that is 
how we started economising. The Legislative Assembly cut our grant for 
the purchase of stationery stores by Its. 10 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have saved more than that. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. We have saved considerably more. But as you are 
aware, the Legislative Assembly does not like to vote more money than is 
necessary. 

. President. —Are there any other points which you would like to bring 
to our notice that we have not touched on? 

Mr. Ascoli. —I think most of the points that I noted down have already 
been referred to. I went through the evidence and made a few notes. Tor 
example, as regards our method of purchasing paper, Mr. Carr in his evidence 
said that there had been no reduction in price since the institution of the 
simultaneous tender system. I think I brought it to your notice that 
there was a fall of over Rs. 60 a ton in the price we paid for the paper after 
the introduction of this system. 

Then in your letter you refer to bank and bond papers. It is rather 
a dangerous term to use. They are not necessarily high class papers; there 
are cheap bond papers also. Really high class ones are made of rags. 

President. —Can the ones that are not high class be made in India? 

Mr. Ascoli. —My own impression is that the mills do not like to make these 
papers opt here. They give more trouble and they do not get such good 
results. It is easier for the mills if thev specialise on the kinds of paper 
which are easiest to manufacture. 

President. —Also they would probably never get orders for the bona paper. 

Mr. Ascoli. —There is a pretty big demand for bank papers. Bank paper 
which is ordinarily imported is cream-wove or cream-laid and imported 
as such. I don’t think that the import figure would help you very much 
to discover the demand. 

President. —No.' 

Mr. Ascoli. —Mr. Muir appeals to me to say that they can make all kinds 
of paper. As regards the excellence of his bamboo paper I can bear out 
all that he says, but they cannot make all kinds of paper. The paper they 
produce does compare very favourably with imported chemical wood paper. 

On the question raised about the appointment of Indians in the paper 
mills, if the mills are anxious to ''have them I know of two men who have 
gone through a complete course, of training in the United Kingdom and 
Germany.. It is possible for the mills'to get Indians who have been at'Home 
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and have had a considerable amount of training. I know definitely of two 
now. I OBimot tell how far they would be satisfactory if placed in the mills. 

President. —We met one at Dehra Dun. He is working in the Research 
Institute. Is he one of the twop 

Mr. Ascoli. —He is not one of them. One is a State scholar who went 
Home—he is a Sikh, and the other is a Bengali. I don’t know how far their 
qualifications would fit them for a responsible post. 

President. —I know there are people who are going Home and getting 
trained. From them they ought to be able to get men, 

Mr. Ascoli.-—' There was a certain amount said about the bulking of the 
grass paper. 

President. —They had to produce a bulkier paper. 

Mr. Ascoli. —The bazar likes the bulkier paper. But grass paper does 
not necessarily hulk more largely than wood paper. 

President.—They have it as a handicap that they are expected to pro¬ 
duce it. 

Mr. Ascoli. —I think one of the witnesses gave it as a reason why the 
bazar is prepared to pay a higher price for grass paper. 

President. —I believe you are right. 

Mr. Ascoli. —The bulkiest paper is used for the printing of novels, in 
order that 200 pages may look like 500 pages; that is practically all a 
featherweight chemical wood paper which is specially made to bulk. Some¬ 
body suggested in evidence that mechanical paper is used for novels. I 
don’t think so, except in the case of cheap reprints. Ordinarily chemical 
wood paper is used for new editions. 

President. —Messrs. Johh Dickinson and Company referred to that. But 
they referred to vernacular novels printed in India. I don’t think they 
were referring to the books imported from abroad. 

Mr. Ascoli. —In Madras there is a tremendous amount of private print¬ 
ing work done, and mechanical wood paper is being used to a very large 
extent. There is a considerable amount of printing done there of work 
sent from England—I don’t know to what extent it is done now—owing 
to the cheapness of printing there. The paper is all sent from England 
too. It is printed in Madras and sent back because it is cheaper. The same 
would apply to some Government printing. For example, we find it cheaper 
to reprint Army Training Manuals in India than to bring out copies from 
Home. We can re-coinpose and print off cheaper than buying from Home. 

President. —Are these War Office Manuals? 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. The cost is less than the price the Home Government 
charge us. If we were paying a higher price for our paper, it would pro¬ 
bably be cheaper to import the printed Manuals on which there is no duty. 
The same would probably refer to a considerable number of army forms 
which we could get from printed stocks in England. It might affect our 
requirements of paper in that way. 

President. —What would be the amount, do you think, which would be 
likely to make the change in that matter ? 

Mr. Ascoli. —We should have to calculate in each case. It would depend 
not only on the price of paper but on the amount of composition to be done. 

President. —If there is a sufficient margin to make it possible to re-compose 
in India, there must be a fairly substantial demand in any case for which re¬ 
composing is necessary. 

Mr. Ascoli As a matter of fact when we calculated last on a specific 
manual we effected a very big saving in reprinting here. The margin must 
in most cases be very considerable. 

President.—There was a good deal of apprehension by witnesses in Bombay 
that if the price of paper went up printing would go out of the country. 



Mr. Ascoli. —Surely that evidence in Bombay was chiefly as regards litho¬ 
graphic work? 

President. —It was more than that. It was put forward as generally 
affecting the printing trade. But we did not get much definite evidence 
either from the Times of India or from the Indian Daily News. Can you 
give us any other instance? 

Mr. Ascoli. —They also referred to the printing of labels for cotton goods. 
That is a very specialised form of printing. There are only one or two 
printing works in the world which specialise in that. 

• Mr. Ginwala. —They also referred to the memoranda, bills, etc. 

Mr. Ascoli. —That is a more a stationer’s job than a printer’s job. 

President. —The only other point I would like to mention is that we asked 
you this morning to let us know about the various kinds of paper which 
might be excluded from any protective tariff. If you would try and 
classify the papers for us, we should be obliged. It .was mentioned to us 
casually by different witnesses. Sometimes I am not quite sure whether a 
particular paper is a printing paper or not. 

Mr. Ascoli. —These lists you have got in paragraph 8 of the note regard¬ 
ing the questions likely to be put to the manufacturers overlap .very con¬ 
siderably. 

President. —That is what I thought. If you could help us as regards that, 
we will be obliged. 

Mr. Ascoli. —Yes. Blue match paper and wrapping paper we know 
nothing about. We don’t deal with them. I should think they are largely 
mechanical wood, I shall see if I can get a list worked out, but it is very 
difficult to get a list which will be satisfactory 7 . 
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Witness No. 35- 


GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 

Written. 

Letter, dated the 27th May 192i, containing replies to questionnaire No. II. 

I am directed by the Government of Bombay (Transferred Departments)- 
to refer to yottr letter No. 352, dated the 1st May 1924, on the subject 
mentioned above. 

2. In reply I am to forward herewith a copy of the note prepared by the 
Director of Industries, Bombay Presidency (whose post has since been 
abolished) giving detailed information on the several points referred to in 
paragraph 3 of your letter under reference together with a statement “ A ”* 
containing information regarding existing paper mills in this Presidency. 
The list of publications referred to in paragraph 2 of your letter may be- 
supplemented by the publications named in statement Bt enclosed herewith. 


Enclosure I. 

Copy of the note prepared by the Director of Industries. 

The following are the replies to the questions asked in the letter from the? 
Secretary, Tariff Board. 

A. Research and Investigations. 

These questions may be answered comprehensively as follows : — 

Raw materials considered are three— 

(1) Bamboo. 

(2) Grass. 

(3) Rice straw. 


(I) Paper from Bamboos. 

Practically all the information collected regarding bamboos has been pub¬ 
lished in Mr. Pearson’s Note in Vol. IV, Part V, of the Indian Forest 
Records. The information regarding Kanara supplies of bamboo is not up-to- 
date as the bamboo seeded a few years ago and died. I have been in cor¬ 
respondence with the Forest Economist regarding a fresh survey and it was 
arranged that Mr. Raitt, the Cellulose Expert with the Government of 
India, should make the survey this year. At the last moment, however, his 
plans were cancelled. 

For a considerable time a concession to work the bamboo areas in Kanara 
was under discussion with a Syndicate under the, management of Messrs. 
Turner, Morrison & Co. The terms of the concession were settled but the- 
Syndicate finally withdrew. 


* Enclosure IV. 
+• Not- printed. 
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In addition to the bamboo areas in Kanara there are bamboo areas in 
the Dangs which have been investigated by Mr. R. S. Pearson, the Forest 
Economist, who can doubtless supply his notes to the Tariff Board. This 
area was also investigated for the Hon’ble Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas by 
Mr. Dhruva Sumanas. Both these gentlemen might be asked to give evi¬ 
dence. 

I do not consider the data regarding bamboo supplies, the cost of col¬ 
lecting them, the availability and cost of collecting other materials and 
chemicals and the suitability of available factory sites are sufficient to judge 
of the commercial possibilities of bamboo paper pulp factories in Kanara 
or the Dangs. These possibilities require re-examination in the light of 
present day conditions by an expert. 

Labour supply in Kanara is scarce. 

The Forest Department do not seem very favourable to a scheme for a 
bamboo paper pulp factory in Kanara at least. As the terms settled with 
Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co. show that there is little revenue to be gained 
from the scheme while a factory will make claims on the local labour supply 
which the forest department already find inadequate for the normal exploita¬ 
tion of their forests, I suggest that the Tariff Board should examine the 
Chief Conservator of Forests regarding the attitude of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment towards schemes in Kanara and the Dangs. 


( 1 ?) Paper from grass. 

A concession has been granted in West Khandesh to Messrs. Kamat and 
Sons, The scheme and the terms of the concession are explained in G. R. 
No. 4426, dated 12th November 1923, G. D., copy enclosed herewith. The 
scheme was prepared for Messrs. Kamat and Sons (14, Hammam Street, 
Bombay) by Messrs. Sindall & Bacon, Consulting Chemists, for Papermaking 
(27, Walbrook, London, E. C.) and Messrs. Boving & Co. (Paper Machinery 
Manufacturers), 56, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2. Messrs. Kamat and Sons 
"have prepared a confidential booklet explaining the scheme and will doubtless 
be prepared to supply it and any other information required to the Tariff 
Board. I suggest that they should be examined by the Board and also 
Mr. Sindall, if he revisits India. Nothing has yet been done to start a 
■scheme; the agreement was only signed last April. 

I understand that the Chief Conservator of Forests is doubtful of the 
suitability of the Khandesh grasses for paper pulp and, in consultation with 
the Forest Economist, I suggested to Messrs. Kamat and Sons that they 
should send two or three tons of the Khandesh grasses ta the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun, for an experimental test in the Institute’s new paper 
pulp plant. I received no reply to this suggestion. I presume that Messrs. 
Kamat and Sons are satisfied with the tests they have already made. The 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Forest Economist (Mr. Pearson) and 
Mr. Raitt may he asked by the Tariff Board for their opinions on this scheme. 


(3) Strawboards from rice straw. 

Preliminary information was collected by this Government and was pub¬ 
lished in a Press Communique, copy enclosed herewith. No further tests 
or attempts to work out costs have been made. 

B. Concessions granted have been two only referred to above—one (Messrs. 
Turner Morrisons’) surrendered and one (Messrs. Kamat and Sons) llot yet 
brought into operation. (2) Local sentiments against the grant of such 
■concessions is not known to exist. 

C. Conditions and cost of transport for the bamboo schemes which have 
been suggested and the grass scheme in West Khandesh can be ascertained 
from the sources already mentioned. 
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D. Local Demand for machine paper .—Imports into Bombay and Karacui 
of paper and paste board in recent years are: — 


Principal and other articles. 

quantity in Owns. 

VALUE IN K.S. 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Bombay- 




i 



P per and paste board 
paper packing* 

7,046 

49,166 

27,903 

3,74,560 

22,37,500^ 

7,89,918 

Printing paper 

1,02,000 

2,14,591 

80,129 

29,42,520 

94,03,690 

22,31,867 

Writing paper and envo- 1 
lopes. 


1,67,402 

54,135 

24,81,300 

96,24,640 

23,51,358 

Other kinds of paper . ' 

1,71,902 

1,38,326 

1,45,378 

32,30,800 

46,00,580 i 

21,81,827 

Paper Manufacture 


3,590 

1,994 

1,29,800 

2,76,530 

1,69,017 

Paste Board, Mill Board 
and Card Board of all 
kinds. 

83,889 

69,192 

76,391 

13,82,710 

13,13,740 

10,78,249 

Total or Papf.e 
and Paste 

Board value 




105,41,690 j 

i 

274,56,680 

87,82,236 

__ 

Karachi. 







Paper Packing 

1,269 

1,720 

852 

26,240 

82,540 

33,141 

Paper, Printing 

8,663 

24,877 

23,663 

3,67,320 

14,42,150 

8,47,633 

Paper, Writing and 

Envelopes. 


21,058 

3,982 

EHWjy 

2,85,520 

17,58,420 

2,62,778 

Other kinds of paper 

38,938 

j 62,424 

1 38,146 

5,41,570 

10,27,540 

4,89,233 

Paper Manufactures 


739 

192 

40,480 

88,030 

27,762 

Paste Board, etc. , 

536 

3,611 

; 5,804 

11,410 

8-1,910 

80,559 

Total or value 

-- 



j 12,72,540 

44,80,590 

17,41,106 


Local production is given in Statement “ A.” 


Enclosure II. 

PRESS COMMUNIQUE. 


The manufacture of strawboards. 

An industry that has not hitherto met with the attention it deserves in 
this country is the manufacture of strawboards, of which large quantities, 
amounting in value to about 8^- lakhs of rupees in 1913-14, are imported 
into India. The chief exporting countries, prior to the war, were Holland. 
Germany and the United Kingdom. Recently imports from Japan are noticed 
to have been increasing with great rapidity. The purposes for which straw- 
boards are used are mainly packing yarn in bundles, book-binding, construct¬ 
ing cardboard boxes and mounting pictures. There must, therefore, always 
be a large demand for this article, the local manufacture of which should 
repay tile Investment of capital in this country. The chief raw materials 
required are straw and lime, the straw being converted into pulp by digesting 
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with lime and water (milk of lime). The following is a brief description d 
the process obtained from the Imperial Institute: — 

“ The straw is chopped into pieces from 1 to 2 inches in length and is 
placed in revolving boilers with the “ milk of lime.” About 600 
gallons of water and 2 to 4 owt. of lime are used for each ton of 
straw. The charge is digested in the boilers for about 4 hours 
with steam at a pressure of 60 lb. per square inch and is then 
discharged. The digested straw is converted into pulp by treat¬ 
ment in an edge runner mill, or in beating machines. The pulp 
thus obtained is used for the manufacture of boards and coarse 
packing papers. 

A ton of straw is stated to yield from 12 to 14 cwt. of pulp suitable 
for the manufacture of strawboard. The pulp is run on to a 
paper-making machine where the water is removed, and is then 
built up into boards of the desired thickness by winding it 
round a press roll. The boards are dried in hot air chamber or 
in the open air.” 

Straw is also used in Europe, in addition to its use for the production of 
boards and packing papers, for the manufacture of higher grade paper, 
comparable with esparto papers for which purpose, however, it is digested 
with a solution of caustic soda instead of with milk of lime. 

From enquiries made by the Indigenous Industries Committee, it has been 
ascertained that the cost of machinery for the production of both paper and 
boards on a moderately large scale would be about three lakhs rupees at 
the present time, excluding freight the cost being reduced by »™ut 12 per 
cent, if the plant is required for the production of boards only. This is, 
however, not recommended, as the production of paper is said to be more 
profitable than of boards. The plant has been specially designed for the 
treatment of straw, grass and like materials by a very cheap process. 

Further particulars of the plant as well as information regarding the 
available literature on the subject can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Indigenous Industries Committee, Secretariat, Bombay. 


No. 5202. 

General Department : 

Bombay Castle, 25th July 1917. 

Forwarded to— 

The Commissioner in Sind (with the request that the Press Com¬ 
munique may be published in the Sind Official Gazette and 
that printed copies of the translation of it into Sindhi may 
be distributed to the Editors of Sindhi Newspapers in Sind). 

The Commissioners of Divisions. 

The Commissioner of Customs, Opium and Abkari. 

The Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

The Chief Collector of Customs in Sind. 

All Collectors including the Collectors in Sind and the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Upper Sind Frontier. 

The Director of Agriculture. 

The Accountant General. 

The Private Secretary to His Excellency the Governor. 

The Secretary, Indigenous Industries Committee. 

The Oriental Translator to Government (with a request that the 
Press Communique may be translated into Gujarati, Marathi 
»nd Kanarese and that printed copies of the translations may 
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be distributed to the Editors of the Vernacular Newspapers in 
those languages in the Presidency Proper including the Town 
and Island of Bombay), 

The Political Agent, Savantvadi. 

The Editors' Tables and Editors of Newspapers. 

All Registered Libraries. 

The Manager, Government Central Press. 

The Separate Department of the {Secretariat (for the Reading Room 
for the Members of the Legislative Council). 

The Non-official Members of the Legislative Council. 

The Revenue Department of the Secretariat. 

The Political Department of the Secretariat. 

The Public Works Department of the Secretariat. 

The Financial Department of the Secretariat. 

*The Government of India. 

*The Honourable the Resident in Mysore. 

*The Director General of Commercial Intelligence. 

*The Secretary, Industries and Commerce Committee, Bangalore. 
*The Editor, the Indian Engineer. 

*The Editor, the Indian Textile Journal. 

G. A. THOMAS, 
Secretary to Government, 


Enclosure III. 

Industries, 

Paper Mills. 

Agreement with Messrs. B. Sitaram and 
Son in respect of a paper mill proposed 
to be erected by them in West Khandesh. 

GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 

General Department. 

Resolution No. 4426. 

Bombay Castle, 12th November 1923. 

Letter from Messrs. B. Sitaram and Son, dated the 26th January 1922: — 
“ We bteg to enclose a formal application for assistance from the Govern¬ 
ment on the subject of the above scheme. 

“ The application has reference to five matters, each of which may require 
to be sent to a separate department for consideration. 

“ We have, therefore, prepared several copies of the application, which is 
now being forwarded to: — 

1. The Secretary, Revenue Department, Government of Bombay. 

2. The Minister for Industries, Government of Bombay. 

3. The Minister of Forests, Government of Bombay. 

4. The Minister for Irrigation, Government of Bombay. 


By letter. 
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5. The Chief Engineer for Irrigation, Bombay Presidency. 

6 . The Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay Presidency. 

We should esteem it a favour if you will kindly acknowledge the receipt of 
this letter, and let us know that we are right in submitting the matter to 
your attention.” 

Memorandum to the Director of Industries, No. 4031-D., Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, dated the 6th February 1922. 

Letter from the Director of Industries, No. B-2173—1196, dated the 16th 
February 1922: — 

“ I return the accompaniments to the reference quoted above and beg tc. 
make the following remarks: — 

2. The matters on which the promoters require assistance are—* 

(1) and (2) Supplies of Grass. —I am in consultation with the Forest. 
Utilisation Officer who is consulting the local forest officer at 
the present moment. 

(3) Exemption from import duty for imported chemicals. —This is a 

matter for the Imperial Government. I have discussed it with 
the promoters and explained the weakness of their case. Their 
chief requirement is bleaching powder. Exemption from duty 
on imported chemicals cannot be given to them without con¬ 
ferring a similar concession on all paper manufacturers in India, 
Other manufacturers using bleaching powder might claim similar 
exemption. 

(4) Water supply from river Taptix I understand that Government 

have not taken any action in this matter and I have, therefore, 
addressed the Collector of West Khandesh. Copy of my letter is 1 
attached. 

(5) Acquisition' of land for site. —I understand that Government desire 

not to use the Land Acquisition Act in a case of this kind if it 
can possibly be avoided, and I have advised the promoters to* 
obtain, if possible, land by private negotiations. They say that 
their difficulty is that the lands they require are Inam lands- 
which cannot be alienated but I have explained that this can 
probably be arranged with the sanction of Government which is 
not likely to be withheld. 

3. One matter which requires consideration is the disposal of the effluent, 
and I think Government might instruct the Director of Public Health to- 
investigate this point. The promoters assured me that their effluent was 
harmless and suggested it might be used for purposes of irrigation. _ Till 
the scheme is matured and it is definitely known where the effluent will be 
discharged, it is probably impracticable to reach a decision, but I think it* 
might be intimated to the promoters that the concessions for grass and water 
will be granted only if they make arrangements for the disposal of the 
effluent which secure the approval of Government. I do not think it would- 
be sufficient to allow them to make their own arrangement and trust to 
section 61 of the District Police Act, if the local population subsequently 
raise objections.” 

Memorandum to the Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay Presidency, 
No. 4031-D., Revenue Department, dated the 6th February 1922. 

Memorandum from the Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay Presidency,. 
No, 276, dated tile 28th April 1922: — 

“ Returned with compliments to the Under Secretary to Government, 
Revenue Department. 

2. There is no objection to the establishment of a paper mill in the West 
Khandesh District, but the reservation of 40,000 acres of forest land for this 
purpose is in excess of the company’s requirements and is likely to affect the 
grazing and, fodder requirements ‘of the district, particularly in times of 
famine when the Shirpur forests form the principal, fodder reserve for East: 
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and West Khandesh districts and other districts in the Deccan. The whole 
forest area of Shirpur East and West Ranges is 203,816 acres of which 
roughly i is under closure to grazing under sanctioned working plans. The 
open areas afford grazing in normal years to about 80,000 cattle, of which 
over 25,000 head belong to professional graziers and are brought down 
annually from Malwa, Central India, for supply to Khandesh and other 
Deccan districts. These latter come along the Bombay-Agra road and are 
grazed in the Shirpur forests for a couple of months in the rains prior to 
being sold. It is of the utmost importance to the agriculturists of the Deccan 
that the import of good breeds of cattle should be encouraged and with this 
view, apart from areas under closure under working plans it will be im¬ 
possible to exclusively reserve for the company any extensive areas within 
a four-mile limit of the Bombay-Agra road. Any attempt to do so would 
cause a large drop in the grazing revenue of the division and would tend 
to discourage in no small degree the import of these cattle. 

3. About 1 j lakhs of acres of ‘ open ’ forests are available for the 
graaing of 80,000 cattle, which works out to less than 2 acres per head which 
■is the recognized minimum required. The local demand for grass from closed 
forests is also very heavy and with due regard to the local and district 
requirements in this connection, 25,000 acres is the maximum area available 
for reservation for the proposed paper mill. Taking 1,500 lbs. as the average 
outturn per acre in normal years in this locality 25,000 acres should yield 
about 16,000 tons of grass or 1,000 tons in excess of the company’s require¬ 
ments. Of the 25,000 acres that can be reserved for the company it is 
proposed to allot 10,000 acres in the Shirpur East Range and 15,000 in Shirpur 
West Range and as far as possible to meet the wishes of the company in 
the allocation of plots provided that no areas will he reserved within four 
miles on either side of the Bomhay-Agra Road or within a radius of any 
existing established cattle ‘ Padav.’ Areas cannot he, set apart al the foot 
,,-of the Satpuras where owing to the existence of a large number of revenue 
villages the grazing incidence is very heavy indeed. Except for a few Bhil 
villages and ‘ In Forest ’ settlements the whole of this tract is more or less 
depopulated, hence unless labour is imported from outside the company will 
he faced with real difficulties with regard to labour supply. If the company 
■wish to depend on the scanty labour now available in these hills, forest works 
will suffer in consequence and this will have to be guarded against by the 
insertion of a clause in the agreement that no * In Forest ’ settlers are to 
lie engaged by them without the written permission of the Divisional Forest 
Officer. 

4. As regards the rates for grass to be cut by the company, the present 
rate, viz., Re. 0-4-0 per cart now charged to the privileged public is totally 
out of date and the question of raising it to Re. 1-0-0 per cart is now 
under consideration. For the present there is no objection to fixing the 
rate for the company on a sliding scale provided Re. 1 per cart is taken as 
the maximum rate and imposed when the profits reach 15 per cent, and be 
reduced in proportion for lower profits—as. 8 per cart being the minimum 
charge. 

5. Among other conditions to be entered into by the company it is sug¬ 
gested that— 

(a) the company be prohibited from— 

(i) selling grass to the public from the area allotted to them; 

(ii) interfering with the working of coupes in the allocated 

areas; 

(b) as soon as grass cutting has been completed the area should be 

made available for grazing under control of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment; 

-(c) the company should be held responsible for fires and other injury to 
tree to growth within the allocated area. 
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If they wish that the proposed area should be exclusively reserved for them 
and that other persons should be forbidden to cut grass in their reserved 
plots, they will have to entertain a staff of watchers, otherwise there will be 
no end of trouble.” 

Memorandum to the Superintending Engineer, G. D., No. M.-3233, Public 
Works Department, dated the 2nd March 1922: — 

“ Forwarded to the Superintending Engineer, Central Division, for favour 
of early report in consultation with the Superintending Engineer, Deccan 
Irrigation Division, as to whether the water of the river Tapti applied for 
by the applicants is required or is likely to be required for irrigation pur¬ 
poses. 

To be returned through the Superintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation 
Division.” 

Memorandum from the Superintending Engineer, C. D., No. 2442, dated 
the 30th March 1922 : — 

“ Returned with compliments to the Secretary to Government, Public 
Works Department, Bombay. 

2. The Water of the river Tapti is not required or likely to be required 
for irrigation purposes within the limits of the West Khandesh District.” 

Memorandum from the Superintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Divi¬ 
sion, No. 2208, dated the 18th April 1922: — 

“ Forwarded with compliments. 

2. There is an irrigation scheme proposed for the Tapti River with a 
weir or a dam at Hatnur or Susti (East Khandesh District) with a Right 
Bank Canal ending near Shirpur (West Khandesh District). 

3. The proposed paper mill is to be located near Shirpur and it would 
thus not affect the irrigation scheme. But when the latter is carried out, 
the non-monsoon flow of the river will be intercepted by the weir or dam 
at Hatnur or Susti and the mill near Shirpur will only get whatever water 
percolates into the river between the Dam or Weir and Shirpur. 

4. Attention is invited to pages 19, 20, 74 to 76 of the Report on the 
Survey for Protective Irrigation Works in the Deccan by Mr. Beale and its 
Review by Mr. Hill, 1909.” 

Memorandum to the Director of Industries. No.'4031-D., Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, dated the 12th May 1922. 

Memorandum from the Director of Industries, No. B.-166, dated the 10th 
August 1922. 

Memorandum to the Director of Industries, No. 4031-D., Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, dated the 14th November 1922, 

Memorandum from the Director of Industries, No. B.-223, dated the 6th 
December 1922. 

Letter to Messrs. B. Sitaram and Son, No. 4031-D., Revenue Department, 
dated the '23rd March 1923. 

Letter from Messrs. B. Sitaram and Son, dated the 26th April 1923: — 

“ In reply to your proposal regarding the, question of royalty and with 
reference to our interview at Mahableshwar on the 16th instant, we further 
heg to inform that we agree to pay to Government the royalty of 40 per cent, 
on the surplus profits after setting aside 10 per cent, on the capital of the 
Company from the nett profits that shall he determined after deducting the 
necessary charges as follows : — 

(a) Collection and Transport charges on the raw material, cost of the 
chemicals required, manufacturing charges, interest on the bor¬ 
rowed money (if any) insurance charges, income-tax, adminis¬ 
trative charges, depreciation of the machinery and building, and 
selling charges. In accepting these terms of the Government we 
hope we shall he exempted from paying any royalty on water- 
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supply also. We also agree to accept Government proposal to 
have one Government Nominee on the Board of Directors. The 
amount of royalty to be thus fixed shall be determined by a 
certificate from a firm of Accountants approved by Government. 

Now that this question of royalty has been fixed we hope you will please 
prepare a Draft of Terms of Concessions in usual legal language sending a 
copy of same to us at an early date so that we can entrust same to our 
Solicitors before the final agreement is prepared.” 

Better to Messrs. B. Sitaram and Son, No. 4031-D., Revenue Department, 
dated the 4th May 1923: — 

“ I am directed by the Honourable Mr. C. V. Mehta, Minister for Forests 
and Excise, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 25th April 1923, 
and to state that the draft terms of concessions will be taken in hand. Aa 
regards the royalty on water, I am to say that the amount to be recovered is 
nominal and that the clause about it must be retained in order to secure the 
rights of Government.” 

Memorandum to Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, No. 4031-D., Revenue 
Department, dated the 8th June 1923. 

Memorandum from Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, No. 1234, dated the 
11th July 1923: — 

“ The requisite draft agreement is appended. 

2. It should he engrossed on a stamp paper of the value of rupee one. It 
does not appear to be compulsorily registrable under section 17 of the Indian 
Registration Act, 1908; and it should he executed on behalf of the firm by 
all the partners constituting the firm. The description of the firm in the 
preamble to the deed should be verified, 

3. The addition to clause 3 (11) (cancellation clause) is suggested for 
approval, as it would appear that a penalty of Rs. 100 might not suffice to 
restrain the firm from a deliberate breach of some of the conditions, e.g., it 
might be profitable for the firm to sell the whole of the grass in spite of a 
penalty of Rs. 100. It would appear that conditions 1 and 4 are the only 
conditions for breach of which the firm should be liable to forfeit the con¬ 
cession, but as this is a matter for the Department concerned to decide, the 
space for the entry of the conditions breach of which involves cancellation 
has been left blank and should be filled in before the agreement is submitted 
to the firm.” 

Letter to Messrs. B. Sitaram and Son, No. 4426-D., dated the 6th August 
1923: — 

“ With reference to the correspondence ending with Government lettei 
No. 4031-D., Revenue Department, dated the 6th July 1923, I am directed 
by the Government of Bombay (Transferred Departments) to forward here¬ 
with the draft agreement approved by them in connection with the concessions 
to he given to you in the matter of your scheme for erecting a paper mill 
in the West Khandesh District and to enquire whether you agree to the 
terms of the agreement. I am also to request that the description of your 
firm in the preamble to the deed may be verified and that the name of the 
exact place where water will be pumped up from the river Tapti may be 
communicated to Government for insertion in paragraph 2 (2) of the agree¬ 
ment. I am to add that the agreement' if approved, will have to be signed 
by all the partners of the firm at the time of its execution.” 

Letter from Messrs. B, Sitaram and Son, No. 931, dated the 19th Septem¬ 
ber 1923: — 

“ We beg to acknowledge with thanks receipt of your letter No. 4426-D. 
of 6th August last, together with a draft Agreement approved by Govern¬ 
ment in connection with the concessions to be given to us for the above 
scheme. 

2. We submitted the draft agreement to our legal advisers for opinion, 
and have now to return the same with the. changes suggested by our Solicitors 
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shown in parallel columns fot the final approvement of Government. It will 
be observed that most of the changes suggested are changes not involving new 
principle, but are only of drafting; it is hoped that they will be' acceptable 
to Government without lengthy discussion between various Departments, and 
that the proposed Agreement would be executed without much delay, 

3. We desire that the Agreement with Government should he executed not 
under the present name of our Firm as Messrs. B, Sitaram and Son, but 
under the name as Messrs. Kamat and Sons. We beg to point out that the 
individuals constituting at present Messrs. B. Sitaram and Son are identical 
with the individuals who for the present will constitute Messrs. Kamat and 
Sons, namely, Mr, B. S. Kamat and Mr. A. B. Kamat; the change in the 
name is desired by us, as we think it will he more advantageous for the pur- 
pose of floating any joint stock company for this scheme. 

4. The exact place where water from the river Tapti will be pumped up 
will he communicated to you shortly.” 

Resolution. —Government are pleased to permit Messrs. Kamat and Sons 
to erect a paper mill in the West Khandesh District on the terms laid down 
in the agreement appended to this resolution. The Director of Industries 
should be requested to forward the agreement to Messrs. Kamat and Sons for 
engrossment and execution on a stamp paper of the value of rupee one and 
to send i,t to the Conservator of Forests, Central Circle, for execution on 
behalf of Government. A copy of the executed agreement should be for¬ 
warded to Government for. record. Messrs. Kamat and Sons should he asked 
to insert before execution in paragraph 2 (2) of the agreement in consultation 
with the Collector of West Khandesh and the Executive Engineer, West 
Khandesh District, the name of the exact place where water will be pumped 
up from the river Tapti and to arrange for the execution of the agreement on 
behalf of the firm by all the partners constituting the firm. 

By order of the Government of Bombay, 

S. N. ZIMAN, 

Deputy Secretary to Government. 

G. R. No. 4426-G. D., dated the 12th November 1923. 

To 

The Director of Industries. 

The Commissioner, C. D. 

The Collector of West Khandesh. 

The Collector of East Khandesh. 

The Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

The Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay Presidency. 

The Conservator of Forests, Central Circle. 

The Superintending Engineer, C. D. 

The Superintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Division. 

The Executive Engineer, West Khandesh District. 

The Executive Engineer, East Khandesh District. 

The Accountant General, 

The Revenue Department. 

The Public Works Department. 

The Finance Department. 

No. of 1923. 

Copy forwarded for information and guidance to 

Accompaniment to Government Itesolution, General Department , No. 4436, 
dated the 12th November 1923 ; 

This AGREEMENT made the day of one thousand nine 

hundred and twenty Between the Secretary of State for India in 
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Council (hereinafter referred to as “Secretary of State,” which expression 
shall, unless excluded by, or repugnant to, the context, include his successors 
in Office and assigns) of the one part, and Messrs. Kamat and Sons, a firm 
consisting of the following partners, namely (1) Mr. Balkrishna Sitarain 
Kamat and (2) Mr. Anantrao Balkrishna Kamat of Ganeshkhind Road, 
Poona, having its office at 41, Hummum Street, Fort, Bombay (hereinafter 
referred to as “ The Firm ” which expression shall include any future partner 
or partners of the said Firm and the survivor or survivors of them, their 
executors, administrators and assigns, unless such interpretation shall be 
excluded by or be repugnant to the context) of the other part. 

WHEREAS the Firm has applied to the Government of Bombay for 
certain concessions hereinafter mentioned in connection with the erection 
of a Paper Mill in the District of West Khandesh and the Government of 
Bombay has agreed to grant such concessions on the conditions hereinafter 
set forth; 

2. Now this Indenture witnesseth that in consideration of the royalties, 
covenants and conditions hereinafter reserved and contained and on the part 
of the Firm to be respectively paid, performed and observed, the Secretary 
of State doth hereby grant to the Firm such concessions as are herein con¬ 
tained. And it is hereby agreed by and between the parties hereto as 
follows, that is to say: — 

(1) The Secretary of State shall reserve 2S,000 (Twenty-Five Thousand) 

acres of Forest land (hereinafter referred to as the “ Allotted 
Area ”) in the North Khandesh Forest Division for the supply 
of grass for the Firm. In reserving such land for the Firm the 
Secretary of State shall as far as possible meet the wishes of the 
Firm in the allocation of plots but no land shall be reserved 
within four miles on either side of the Bombay-Agra Road or 
within a radius of two miles of any existing cattle padav. 

(2) The Secretary of State shall allow’ the Firm to pump water from. 

the River Tapti at for the manufacture of paper and 

other auxiliary and subsidiary processes and works carried on 
there in connection with such manufacture and for the workers 
housed or employed by the Firm, on payment of a Royalty of 
Rs. 100 (ane hundred) per annum. Such royalty shall be subject 
to revision after 30 years; but any increase in the rate thereof 
at each such revision shall not exceed 100 per cent. Nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed to guarantee to the Firm anj 
specific supply of water and Secretary of State will not he respon¬ 
sible for any deficiency in the supply of water that may occur 
owing to the projected irrigation works at Hatnur and Susti or 
any other irrigation project that may hereafter be undertaken 
by Government or from any other cause whatever; provided 
however, that in carrying out any such irrigation works Govern¬ 
ment will, as far as possible, give due consideration to the 
reasonable requirements of the Firm, but the decision of Govern¬ 
ment as to what is due consideration shall be final. 

(3) At the discretion of the Conservator of Forests, Central Circle 

(hereinafter called “ The Conservator ”) the Firm may be allowed 
to cut grass in forest outside the allotted area on the same terms 
as in the allotted area. 

3. And the Firm hereby agrees to make the following payments and to 
perform and observe the following conditions and covenants, namely: — 

(I) The Firm shall pay to the Secretary of State at the Office of the 
Collector of or at such other place as the Secretary 

of State may direct in each year within 60 days of the date on 
which the company’s accounts are made up under the Companies 
Act in each year a royalty calculated as follows :t— 
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To the cost of production, in each year shall be added ten per cent/ 
of the paid up capital entitled to dividend in the year and 
40 per cent, of the difference between the amount thus cal¬ 
culated and the total receipts on the revenue side of the 
account shall be royalty for that year. 

Note .—The expression “ cost of production ” shall include collect¬ 
ing costs, manufacturing costs, selling charges, administra¬ 
tive expenses inclusive of the commission of the Managing 
Agents of a Company to which these concessions may be 
assigned by the Firm, not exceeding 10 per cent, of the gross 
profits, interest on borrowed money, and depreciation on the 
scale allowed by the Income Tax Authorities for Paper Mills 
but shall not include income-tax on profits. The certificate of 
a Firm of Accountants approved by the Secretary of State 
as to the amount of royalty payable in any year will be 
accepted by the Secretary of State as final. 

(2) The Board of management of the firm shall include one member 

nominated by the Secretary of State and the partnership deed 
of the Firm shall make due provision for such nomination. 

(3) The Firm shall not disturb any existing or future rights of indivi¬ 

duals or communities and the decision of the Secretary of State 
as to what constitutes a disturbance of such rights shall be final. 

(4) Except with the previous permission in writing of the Divisional 

Forest Officer, West Khandesh (hereinafter referred to as “ the 
Divisional Forest Officer the Firm, its agents or servants 
shall not sell to the public grass cut in or outside the allotted 
area. 

(5) The Firm shall not, without the written permission of the Divisional 

Forest Officer, employ in any of its operations any in-forest 
settlers. 

(6) The Firm shall not conduct any operations in the allotted area 

which in the opinion of the Conservator are likely to interfere 
with the protection or working of the forest. Nothing herein 
contained shall apply to the cutting, collecting, baling, pressing 
and removing of grass. 

(7) The Firm, its servants and Agents, shall not allow any fire within 

the allotted area except at such places and under such restric¬ 
tions as are prescribed by the Conservator. The Firm, its ser¬ 
vants and agents shall abstain from felling, lopping, injuring or 
permitting to be felled, lopped or injured by any persons, any 
tree, or other forest growth other than grass within the boun¬ 
daries of the allotted area. 

(8) On the demand of the Collector of West Khandesh the Firm shall 

throw open to grazing the allotted area or any portion of it 
after grass cutting operations for the reason in such allotted 
area or portion thereof have been completed. 

(9) The Firm shall make arrangements for the disposal of the effluent 

from the paper factory to the satisfaction of Government. 

<10) The Firm shall not use Motor lorries, tractors, or similar heavy 
vehicles for the transport of grass, paper or ether materials 
without the previous permission of the Collector of West Khan¬ 
desh. In case the decision of the Collector as to what is a heavy 
vehicle is disputed by the Firm the decision of Government 
thereon shall be final. 

(11) If the Firm commits a breach of any of the conditions of this 
agreement it shall be liable to pay to the Secretary of State a 
penalty of Rs. 100 (one hundred) or such smaller sum as may be 
determined by the Divisional Forest Officer for each individual 
breach of the conditions. And in the event of the Firm com- 



mi ting a breach of any of the conditions 1 and 4 of this agree¬ 
ment the Secretary of State shall be at liberty to cancel the 
concessions hereby granted and the Firm shall not be entitled to 
any compensation for any loss caused by reason of such cancella¬ 
tion. 

4. Provided always and it is hereby further agreed and declared that save 
as otherwise herein provided the concession hereby granted to the Firm will 
remain in force for a period of 30 years from the date of the execution of 
these presents. On the expiration of the said period of 30 years the con¬ 
cessions may be renewed fc^ 1 a second term of 30 years on such conditions 
regarding royalty, etc., and subject to the provisions of clause 2 (2) as may 
then he agreed upon between the parties hereto or in default of such agree¬ 
ment the royalty shall continue to be paid on the same basis as is provided! 
in clause 3 (1) of this agreement. 

5. Provided further that— 

(1) this agreement may be cancelled at any time after three years from 

the date of execution of these presents if the Secretary of State 
considers that the work done by the Firm has been insufficient 
towards establishing a paper-pulp or paper industry and the 
decision of the Government of Bombay as to whether the work 
done by the Firm is sufficient or insufficient for the purpose 
of this clause shall he final. 

(2) The firm shall be at liberty to assign the benefits and liabilities of 

the Firm under this agreement including the option of renewal 
referred to in clause 4 hereinbefore mentioned with the consent 
in writing of the Secretary of State provided that in the case 
of such assignment being made to a joint stock Company the 
Secretary of State shall have a right to nominate one Director 
on the Board of Directors of such Company and the Articles of 
Association of such Company shall make due provision for the 
exercise of that right by the Secretary of State. The Firm 

or any Company to which the said concessions and the benefit 

of this agreement may be granted may also with the consent 

of the Secretary of State in writing assign the same to any 

person or persons, Firm or Company. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF 

Conservator of Forests, Central Circle, hath by the order of the Government 
of Bombay set his hand and the seal of his office for and on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council and 

and partners of the said firm have hereunto set 

their hands the day and year first above written. 

Signed sealed and delivered by 

Conservator of Forests, Central 
Circle, in the presence of— 

Signed by the above named partners of 
Messrs, Kamat and Sons in the presence 



Statement of Pa/per Mills in the Bombay Presidency for the Calendar year 192$. 



Office of the Directob of Industries, ' 

Factory Department, Sd. H. F. Knight, 

Old Customs House, Acting Director of Industries. 

Bombay, 26th March 1924. 
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Witness No. 36. 

GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

Whitten. 

Jjetter, dated the S9th May 192i, containing replies to questionnaire No. II. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 352, dated the 1st May 1924, on 
the subject noted above. 

2. This province produces raw material for the manufacture in two forms, 
sabai grass and bamboo. As for the sabai grass, most of it is already being 
consumed. The Titaghur Mills take their supply from the Santal Parganas 
and the Bengal Paper Mills from the Singhbhum District. There are no 
other large sources of supply, but there are a number of places where sabai 
grass is produced in smaller quantities, and it is believed that a great part 
of this finds its way through small dealers either to the two mills mentioned 
or to mills in the United Provinces. 

3. As regards bamboo, there are three localities in which there is reason 
to believe that suitable bamboo can be found in sufficient quantities and 
under favourable conditions. These are in the Sambalpur District, at a spot 
on the Brahmini river in Orissa, and on the Mahanadi river in Angul. The 
last proposition has been worked out in detail by Mr. Nicholson, Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, and Mr. Raitt of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun. I am to forward a copy of Mr. Nicholson’s report on the 
bamboo forests of the lower Mahanadi basin and Mr. Raitt’s report on a 
project for manufacturing paper pulp at Cuttack. 

4. No paper mill exists in the province and no plant for the pulping of 
bamboo has yet been erected, nor has any concession so far been granted for 
it. The pamphlets forwarded with this letter furnish a complete answer to 
your questions as to the research made into the matter and the conclusions 
drawn therefrom. The Local Government understand that there is no further 
information to be added to these reports except that since the publication 
of Mr. Raitt’s Bulletin suitable lime has been located somewhere in Orissa, and 
that the estimate for this commodity in paragraph 8 of the bulletin can be 
considerably reduced. This, however, has not been confirmed, and in any case 
the price of lime is not a controlling factor in the problem. At present 
the Local Government are awaiting the results of some large scale experi¬ 
ments on the*pulping of bamboo now being carried out at Dehra Dun. Maps 
of the Mahanadi source of supply and the suggested site of the Cuttack 
factory will be found in the reports, while as for the location of lime, 
Mr. Raitt could only suggest Bilaspur in the Central Provinces and Dehri-on- 
Sone in the Shahabad District of this province, both some hundreds of miles 
distant by rail, and it seems superfluous to illustrate this fact with a map. 
I am to note that, while one project only has been submitted to detailed 
examination, there is reason to believe that the prospects of pulp making in 
Orissa are not limited to this, but pending further investigation nothing 
definite can be said about other suggested schemes. 

5. There remain the following questions to be answered: — 

(a) what conditions are likely to govern the grant of concessions for 

extracting the raw material in future; 

( b ) local sentiment as regards such concessions; 

(c) the local demand for machine-made paper. 

6. Mr. Nicholson has examined some aspects of the royalty question in 
the additional appendices to his report, and I am to say that these addi- 
t.ional appendices have not been made available to the public but have up till 
now been treated as confidential. The other pamphlets have been published, 
and the whole of the information available to Government is at the disposal 
of those interested in the industry. The Local Government do not propose 
to advertise an offer but to wait until some company which desires a con¬ 
cession approaches them. I am to say, however, that Government are willing 
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to grant terms which would encourage a pionepr industry in Orissa, and 
are disposed on the whole to think that a royalty which varied with the 
profits of the undertaking, or a system by which Government shared to some 
extent the risks and gains of the promoter would bd preferable to a flat 
rate. As a combination of both systems a royalty of 4 annas per 100 bamboos^ 
and half share in the profits of the company in excess of 10 per cent, has 
been tentatively suggested, li may, however, be decided to demand a sliding 
scale of royalty linked to the market price of the finished product, and the 
terms, of course, would have to vary according as the promoters were in¬ 
terested in paper mills or an independent undertaking. In any case it is 
realised that the lease would have to be for a long period in order to attract 
the capital required. I am, however, to point out that no terms have as yet 
been formulated, and as already observed, the Local Government prefer to 
await an offer rather than to make one themselves. 

7. These certainly is local sentiment in Orissa against the grant of such 
concessions to persons outside, except on the understanding that the capi¬ 
talists of Orissa should have an opportunity of coming into the venture on 
favourable terms, A similar tendency has been shown in connection with 
the development of the mineral resources of the province, and other large 
commercial undertakings. It should, however, not be difficult to placate this 
feeling. The persons among whom it exists are sufficiently educated to 
know that it is better that the natural resources of the country should be 
developed by foreign capital than not developed at all; and that owing to 
the highly technical nature of this industry, we must rely on expert advice 
and assistance from outside and can hardly expect to obtain this if we exclude 
outside capital altogether. If any company is formed, it should be possible 
to arrange that a large block of the shares be offered in the first instance in 
Orissa, and this, together with the advantage of training young men in an 
industry, should reconcile the objectors to the grant of such a concession even 
to an European promoter. As regards local needs, I am to say that the 
stock of bamboos in Angul is larger than any mill could consume, and there 
would be no difficulty in providing by suitable rules against any restriction 
of the privileges of the villagers to take bamboos from the forests for their 
domestic needs. 

8. The net imports of paper and paste-board into Bihar and Orissa for 
the year 1921-22 (the latest for which figures are available) were 3,400 tons 
valued at about Rs. 15,00,000. 

Witness No. 37. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

WaiTTEN. 

■ Letter , dated 1st June 1921, containing replies to questionnaire No. 11. 

With reference to your letter No. 352, dated the 1st May 1924, I am 
directed to forward for the information of the Board a copy of a Bulletin 
No. 1 issued by the Department of Industries, Central Provinces, which 
contains all the available information concerning existing conditions as 
regards the manufacture of machine-made paper and paper pulp and the 
prospects of the future development of the industry in this province. The 
paper and pulp plant alluded to in paragraph 3 of the Bulletin has since 
been installed at the Imperial Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, and 
at the request of the Institute the Agriculture Department supplied a small 
quantity of cotton stalks to the Institute for the purposes of experiments. 
The result of these experiments is awaited, hut in the meantime the Forest 
Economist has advised the Local Government not to encourage exploitation 
of any new material on a commercial basis. 

2. With reference to paragraph 3 of your letter under reply, I am to givi? 
the following information on the various points raised therein: 



Point A. 

(1) and (2). The necessary information will he found in the Bulletin. 

(3) to (5) No detailed information has so far been collected. 

(6) (o) There would be no difficulty in selecting a suitable factory site 
-adjacent to coal, limestone and water. 

(b) No. 

Point B. 

(1) (a). Does not arise. 

(b) No. 

(c) The question of conditions to govern the grant of concessions in 

future has not been considered yet. 

(2) The Local Government is not aware of any local sentiment against the 
;grant of such concessions. 

Point C. 

The cost of collection and transport would be prohibitive. The exact 
nest has not been worked out. 

Point D. 

About 800 tons per annum. 

Point E. 

Vide information given in the Bulletin. 


Witness No. 38. 


1. Report on the inspection of bamboo areas 
in the Pegu. Division by Mr. E. S. L'carson. 

2. Note on certain bamboo areas in Uurnia by 
Mr, W. Raitt. 

3. Note on bamboo areas suitable for paper 
pulp manufacture in the Thayetmyo District by 
Mr, J. D. Hamilton, 


GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 

WrittenSL-j, 

Letter, dated 2nd June 192i, containing replies to questionnaire No. II. 

Xn reply to your letter No. 352, dated the 1st May 1924, on the subject 
noted above, I am directed to say that no research of the nature referred 
to in paragraph 3A thereof was made by the Industries Department in 
Burma, but further enquiries in regard to the suitability of certain areas 

in Burma for the manufacture of paper 
pulp from bamboos were conducted by 
Messrs. R. S. Pearson, Forest Economist, 
W. Raitt, Cellulose Expert, and J. D. 
Hamilton, Extra Assistant Conservator 
of Forests, as detailed on the margin, 
and I am to forward for the .informa¬ 
tion of the Tariff Board copies of their 
reports* which furnish to a certain extent the information required. As 
there is no paper industry carried on in Burma at present, this Government 
is not in a position to supplement the information given in these reports. 

2. Concessions for the extraction of bamboos for conversion into paper 

pulp have, however, been granted to the 
firms cited on the margin in terms of the 
Standard Form of Agreement, a copy of 
which is attached, for a period of 21 
years each, over the areas specified; but 
for one reason or another none of these 
firms has as yet begun operations; two 
of them have merely been content to 
obtain extensions of time on payment of 
a consideration of Rs. 5,000 a year, while 
Messrs. Heilgers have withdrawn from 


1. Messrs, Jamal Brothers oyer certain Com¬ 

partments in the Pozaungrlaung, Taungnyo, 
Yonbin, Minbyin and Yeni Reserves m the 
I'yinmana Forest Division from 1st January 
1920. . . 

2. Messrs. Hockley and Manning Limited, 
'Over the Kaleinaung Reserve and part of the 
Heinze Reserve in the South Tenasserim Forest 
Division from 1st July 1920, 

3. Messrs. H. V. Low & Co., oyer tho Catch¬ 
ment area of the Lemro River lying within the 
Akyab District and the. Hill District of Arakan 
from 1st April 1920, 

4. Messrs, F. W, Heilgers & Co., over certain 


Compartments in the Kalein, Letpan, Kodafc, 

North and South Zamayi Forest Reserves in their agreement. Messrs. Jamal ijrotners 
the Pegu Forest Division from 1st January l m( ] practically completed the erection 
1920, of a mill at Kyidaunggan in the 


Below attached. 
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Yamethin District when it whs burnt down in March 1922 and its re-erection 
has not yet been taken in hand. But the site selected by this firm is not 
that recommended by Mr. Pearson and has been condemned by Mr. Raitt 
after visiting the locality. 

3. I am to add that the rate of royalty charged to the above coneession- 
naires is that laid down in clause 9 of the Standard Form of Agreement. 
The question of local sentiment, however, hardly arises in Burma in view 
of the provision made in clause 5 (/) of the Standard Form of Agreement, 
for the exercise by residents in the concession area of the right to raise 
food and other crops and to extract bamboos for domestic and agricultural 
purposes. 


Enclosure I. 

Beport, dated the 5th March 1918, on the Zamayi Bamboo Areas of the Pegu 
Division , Tenasserim Circle , Burma , by B. S. Pearson, Forest Economist. 

(1) General. 

The object in visiting these forests was to determine the relative merits- 
of the Pegu and Thonze Catchment areas, with reference to their suitability 
for the extraction of bamboos for paper pulp. The writer inspected the 
Thonze and Okan areas in 1911, while the present report is based on an 
inspection carried out in February, by Mr. C. K. Hargreave, Deputy Con¬ 
servator of Forests, Pegu Division, Mr. J. Thomson, representing Messrs. 
F. W. Heilgers of Calcutta and the writer, who after inspecting a factory 
site near Pegu proceeded up the Pegu river, making camps at Tandawgyi, 
Tamabin, Zaungtn and Dainghmu, 

(2) Name and Situation. 

The forests with which this scheme is concerned are situated in the drain¬ 
age of the Pegu river, which in its upper reaches is known as the Zamayi. 
This river drains down the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomas, passing through 
Reserved Forest® for a distance of about 80 miles to Zaungtu and from there 
winds through level country over a course of about 45 to Pegu and thence 
joins the Rangoon river just below that city. 

The State Forests are divided into reserves; as far as this scheme is con¬ 
cerned the following are to bo considered: — 

(1) Kalein Reserve 

(2) South Zamayi Res 

(3) Aungmya Reserve 

(4) Letpan Reserve 

(5) Kadat Reserve 

and 

(6) North Zamayi Reserve on both banks. 


East Bank. 

West Bank. 


(3) Description of the Forests. 

On the East Bank, and to the South, the forests are situated on slightly- 
undulating ground, which as one goes North becomes somewhat broken and 
hilly. Tkese areas are well drained by the Kodugwe, Daw Tedaw and Sinzwi 
Chaungs, large tributaries of the Pegu river. 

On the;West bank the country is more hilly and on going West the forests 
run up to the crest of the Yomas. The tributaries on this side of the river 
are the Leptan, Aungmya, Thuta, Linzin, Kyonwi, Kadat, Tukaw and 
Kwekaw. 
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The forests on both banks of the main river are Moist Deciduous in 
character, which merge into belts of over-green along some of the tributaries, 
on the crests of the Pegu Yomas to the West, and the lower lying hills in the 
upper reaches of the Kodugwe river. Throughout the Moist Deciduous 
forests bamboo growth is nearly continuous. 


(4) Area of forests covered with Bamboo, 

It must be clearly understood that with the exception of the above, 
mentioned evergreen belts, the whole of these forests contain a heavy grow'th 
of bamboos, and that it is only with those areas which are easily accessible 
and from which bamboos can be extracted by floating, that this report is 
concerned. 

Of the forests on the East bank, the only Reserves with which we are 
concerned are:— 


Name of Reserve. 


Area in acres 

(1) Kalein Reserve , 

. 

10,816 

(2) S. Zamayi Reset ve 

. 

. 1,48,544 


Total 

. 1,59,360 

On the 

TT'esf Bank. 


(1) Aungmya Reserve 

. 

12,352 

(2) Letpan Reserve . 

. 

11,456 

(3) Kadat Reserve . 

. 

50,467 


Total 

74,275 


GRAND TOTAL 

. 2,33,635 


Bamboos can be extracted from practically the whole of this area, though 
some of the compartments are a considerable distance from the floating 
streams, and so unprofitable ro work under present conditions. The area 
from which extraction is easy amounts to 66,310 acres, either situated on 
both sides of the main river or up the main tributaries. 

(5) Species of Bamboos and mode of growth. 

The prevailing bamboo is Kyathaung , Bambusa polymorphs, the next most 
common being Tinxva cephalostacvum pergracile, while Myin, Dendrocalamus 
strictus occurs on the ridges. Other species are also present but not in com¬ 
mercial quantities—the Kyathaung bamboos are very large and form mature 
clumps, the growth in many places being heavier and larger than that seen 
in the Thonze Area; the general idea is that they will flower in the near 
future, but on this point no reliable data are available. The Tinxm com¬ 
menced flowering anything up to 5 years ago, though the majority flowered 
2 and 3 years ago. It has come up like grass, being at the present time 
from 1 foot to 8 feet high, according to its age. Judging from the state ot 
young bamboo crops in process of formation in this and other localities, it is 
probable that 'Timm, will commence to form definite clumps in its 5th to 6th 
year from the time of germination. The fact that Tinwa has flowered and 
re-generated profusely is the saving clause in the situation as far as a 
sustained annual supply of raw material in the near future is concerned; 
the other important factor being that the Kyathaung when it does flowei 
will, if it follows the mode of flowering of other species of bamboos, not 
complete the process in one year, but will take several years to do so. 
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(6) Outturn. 

Tlie number of bamboos annually extracted down the Pegu river is very 
large, amounting to 2,333,895 during the season of 1916-17. Of this 
number the greater portion were taken out for sale or barter, and the rest 
by right-holders. 

In connection with former enquiries, the results of which have been pub¬ 
lished, in the Indian Forest Records, Volume IV, Part V of 1916, complete 
enumerations of bamboo areas were carried out with a view of ascertaining 
the yield of air-dry bamboos per acre. The figures for the Thonze-Okkan 
and Hlaing Toma Reserves, which adjoin this Division on the other side of 
the Yomas, may be taken with safety for these forests, especially as the stock 
of bamboos is denser in the Pegu Catchment area than in those above men¬ 
tioned. 

The figure of outturn arrived at the Thonze and adjoining forests was 4. 
2 tons of dry nodes and internodes per acre. The area from which bamboos 
can be easily extracted is given elsewhere as 66,310 acres, working on a 
5-year rotation this gives 13,262 acres per annum or a sustained yield of 
55,700 tons of air-dry nodes and internodes per annum. This is probably an 
■extremely conservative figure. 

(71 possible-Factory Site. 

A possible factory site was carefully inspected by all three officers near 
Pegu. 

The site selected is situated ou the West Bank of the Pegu River. It is 
the highest land in the neighbourhood and protected by a bund, from the 
river which is 500 yards distant. It will be necessary, however, to raise the 
height of the land by a few feet and to put a protective bund on the north 
side in order to make the factory secure from floods. The cost of this will 
not he much. 

The area is approximately 70 acres and is owned by natives. There should 
be no difficulty in securing the land, as the Deputy Commissioner informed 
us that it is available. Before finally deciding it will be advisable to prove 
that Artesian Well Water can be obtained. A short distance away the Ice 
Factory has an excellent Artesian Weil drawing water from a depth of 305 
feet by a 6" pipe. The supply is constant and the quality good and clear. 

The river water, however, may prove to be suitable for the factory, as 
the tides only just reach Pegu. Samples are being taken for analyses. If it 
is decided to use the river water, a filtering plant will be necessary. 

The site is close to the Burma Railway at the junction of the Mandalay 
and the Moulmein lines, and is 2 miles from Pegu Railway Station. 


Not®. —In Appendix I, Indian Forest Records, Volume IV, Part V, nodes 
and internodes are counted separately, since this was published it has been 
found that both internodes and nodes can be utilized for paper pulp. 

The advantages appear to he that— 

(1) Lime will be available from Moulmein. - 

(2) Coal and chemicals call be sent to the factory for six months of the 

year by river, or by rail at all times. The distance is 47 miles 
from Rangoon by rail and 50 miles by river. 

(3) The town of Pegu is healthy and quite suitable for the Europeans 

to live in. 

(8) Cost of Cutting and Extraction. 

Kyathaung bamboos are sold in Pegu for Rs. 6 per 100 stems and Rs. 8 
per 100 for selected stems; Pimm sell for Rs.li per 100 stems. 

(1) Kyathaung (Ji. Polymorpha) —The cost of cutting and dragging to 
the floating streams amounts to Rs. 41 per 1,000 stems; it costs 

s 


VOlk II. 
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Jr! a. 5 per 1,000 to make into rafts, while the cost of rafting 
from the forests to Pegu amounts to Rs. 10 per 1,000 stems. 
Therefore, the total cost, exclusive of royalty and profit, amounts 
to Rs. 56 per 1,000 stems, Rs. 5-0-7 per 100 stems, 

(2) Tinwa (0. Pergracile ).—Cost of cutting and dragging to stream comes 
to Rs.'27 per 1,000 stems; cost of malting up rafts Rs.’ 4 per 
1,000 stems and cost of rafting from the forest to Pegu Rs. 10 
per 1,000, a total of Rs. 41 per 1,000 stems, or Rs. 4-1-7 per 
100 stems. 

(9) Cost of landing one ion of air-dry bamboo (nodes and internodes including) 
at the proposed factory site, 

(1) Kyathaung (B. Polymorpha ).—The weight of one dry Kyathaung 

amounts to 17-7 lbs. (see Appendix I, Indian Forest Records, 
Volume IV, Part V), therefore it requires 127 bamboos to make 
one ton of air-dry bamboos, both nodes and internodes included: 
the cost per 100 is Rs. 5-9-7, therefore, the cost per ton of air- 
dried Kyathaung bamboo, landed at the factory, amounts to 
Rs. 7-1-9, exclusive of royalty and profit to contractors, which 
would bring the figure up to in the neighbourhood of Rs. 8-8-0 
per ton. 

(2) Tinwa (C. Pergracile ).—The weight of one dry Tinwa amounts to 8-7 

lbs., therefore it requires 257 stems to make a ton of air-dried 
bamboos. The cost of cutting and floating 100 stems amounts to 
Rs. 4-1-7, therefore it cost Rs. 10-9-0 to land a ton of air-dried 
nodes and internodes at the factory, exclusive of royalty and 
orofit to the contractor, which would bring the figure up to 
Rs. 12-0-0 per toil. 

(10) Lines of Export. 

The chief line of export for the raw material is the Pegu River, with its 
several tributaries, the names of which have been mentioned elsewhere. It 
is an excellent floating stream as far up as the Kyauk-sa-ga Gorges, some 
64 miles from Pegu and therefore 36 miles from the edge of the reserve. 
Large bamboo rafts are floated to downstream from below these gorges and 
also extensive floating is carried on down several of the tributaries to the 
main stream.- The river is 150 to 200 yards broad at Pegu and over 100 
yards broad from where floating commences in the forests. Bamboo rafts 
containing upwards to 10,000 bamboos are brought down to Pegu throughout 
the rains and smaller rafts of upwards to 6,000 stems are floated down up 
to the end of March. The floating season therefore covers as much as 9 
months, a very important factor, when considering extraction. 

The main floating stream could he considerably improved at no great 
expense, by erecting temporary guide veins after the cessation of the monsoon 
in order to concentrate the available supply of water and thus speed up 
floating operations from January to March. 

Pegu is also served by two railway lines, one from Rangoon and the other 
from Moulmein, while the Pegu River leads direct to Rangoon Harbour. A 
steam boat service runs during the rains from Pegu to Zaungtu, that is to 
the edge of the forest reserves. 


(11) Labour. 

A very considerable amount of local forest labour is available, part of 
which is already employed on extracting bamboos, and the rest on timber 
work. More labour will be required as soon as the demand arises for bamboos 
for a pulp factory. It is thought that some of the labour will he forthcoming 
from the Tarrawaddy Division, from whence a considerable number of coolies 
come yearly for forest work. If this supply is inadequate it will he necessary 
to import Indian labour. The general consensus of opinion held by the 
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Jocal officers is that, provided correct methods of utilizing the local con¬ 
tractors are applied, the bamboos will be forthcoming. 

(12) Chemicals. 

Excellent lime is available from Moulmein, with a direct line of com¬ 
munication to the proposed factory by rail. There is a report that brine is 
available from wells near Kamasee, some 7 miles from Pegu, but this point 
requires verification. 


(13) Miscellaneous Facts. 

No mention has been made of the bamboos which are extracted from the 
unclassed forests, which lie nearer Pegu than the Reserved Forest. Probably 
moderate quantities of bamboos would be available from these localities, 
though it would be unsafe to count on this supply, as considerable quantities 
are required by the local inhabitants, 

_ No mention has been made of the large forest areas further up the Pegu 
River, and which comprise the North Zamayi Reserve. Very large supplies 
of bamboos are available from this area, bat as ample supplies can be 
obtained from lower down the river it is not at present necessary to take 
this area into consideration. 


(14) The relative merits of the Thonze-Okkar, area and that of the Pegu 

Division. 

So many factors have to be taken into consideration when comparing the 
relative merits of two areas, that only those of primary importance can be 
considered. 

(1) As far as the quantity of bamboo is concerned, both areas can 

yield more than a factory of 10,000 tons per annum of pulp 
would require, so that in this respect they are equal. 

(2) The lead by river in the case of Thonze-Okkan area is 13 miles 

shorter than is the case in Pegu, on the other hand, there is no 
comparison between the floating streams, as the Pegu River is 
infinitely the best for floating bamboo rafts, while once the 
bamboos are made up into rafts, the distance they have to be 
floated out has little effect on the cost of extraction. As a matter 
of fact the cost of extraction from both areas is very much the 
same. 

(3) Probably the most important point in favour of the Pegu area is 

that floating can be carried on until the end of March with the 
help of dragging whereas it has to stop by the end of January 
in the Thonze area. 

(4) The labour question is similar in both Districts and therefore in 

this respect the areas are equal. 

(5) The other important factor to he taken into consideration is that 

of a factory site. In the case of the Thonze-Okkan areas, the 
proposed sito is either where the Thonze cuts the railway or near 
Insein. Both these places present difficulties, either owing to 
the fact that suitable land is difficult to obtain or due to inunda¬ 
tions. A site just outside Pegu is proposed, between the junction 
of two main lines and close to the river, which the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner thinks there will be no difficulty in procuring, and 
which, after a small amount has been spent on making a bund 
and possibly after slightly raising the level of the ground, pre¬ 
sents an admirable site for a factory. 

(6) The conclusion arrived at by the writer after having carefully 

inspected both areas is that the Pegu area is distinctly pre¬ 
ferable to that of the Thonze-Okkan. 

s 2 
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Enclosure II, 

Note dated the 2nd February 1919 on certain Bamboo Area& in 
Burma examined with a view to their Utilization for the 
manufacture of Paper-pulp by William Raitt, 

F. C. S., Consulting Cellulose Expert to the 
Government of India, Forest Department. 

1. The Kabaung area near Toungoo .—There is plenty of bamboo but the 
Kabaung is a bad rafting river and it connects with the Sittang which is 
equally unreliable as a means of transport for pulp in boats to a port. A 
factory site at Sinseik on the Kabaung would be satisfactory as regards 
water-supply and a somewhat expensive siding could connect it with the main 
line of railway which would have to be depended on for transport of product 
to Rangoon but the business will not stand the cost of rail transport. Lime 
also is a difficulty—there is seme in the hills to the east but the samples of. 
it I have seen are poor in quality and difficult to burn and it would have 
to be transported in carts some 15 miles. The alternative Is Zibingyi line 
from the Maymyo extension line and this also involves a long railway carriage. 
I do not think this area is of much account at present or until all the more 
suitable locations have been taken up. 

2. Jamal brothers 'location with factory site at Kyidaunggan .—Similar 
remarks as above apply to this only more so. There are no river transport 
facilities of any kind fere. All materials will have to come in by cart or 
tramways and all export by rail. Fire w'ood is near and this is the only 
advantage it lias. I consider this location quite hopeless. 

3. Moulmein .—The areas on the Ataran Elver promise well. The river 
is tidal to well into the forests and the short tributary streams above tidal 
influences can be used for small rafts during the wet season, these being 
collected at the junctions with main river and sent down it in large rafts at 
any time throughout the year to a factory site which could be placed well 
down the river for it contains fresh water at high tide for a considerable 
distance down. From such site the product can easily be barged to steamers 
at Moulmein. The transport facilities are therefore good. There is, however 
some doubt about the sufficiency of bomboo. In considering this I am pro¬ 
viding for a probable expansion of factory output from 10,000 tons per 
annum now to 40,000 tons in the future. The forests are not typical bamboo 
country. There are no large solid blocks of bamboo; it occurs in patches but 
these patches are frequent and I think will he found sufficient considering 
the large total area (173 square miles including Dali) of the reserves. Lime¬ 
stone exists in large amount in the rock outcrops bordering the Ataran which 
in several places are on the river banks. It is not, I think, of first class, 
quality but probably good enough. Better stone can be brought if necessary 
from Pa-an on the Salween 40 miles up by boat at a sufficiently low cost. 
Fuel will be somewhat expensive about Its. 6 per dry ton delivered at 
factory. It would be advisable to allot a fuel reserve to any factory operating 
here when the cost would probably be somewhat reduced. It is possible to 
import Bengal coal at a cost which may not exceed Es. 15 at factory which 
is equal to about Rs. 5 per ton for wood and this makes a reserve to fall 
hack on should wood fuel proves a difficulty in the future. .Export facilities 
from Moulmein are good as the port is open all the year round. Local 
labour is available in the forests from January to April, 

4. Salween .—I went up as far as Shwegon but no small launch could be 
got to go higher. Visited the Pa-an limestone quarries. From what I could 
learn of the bamboo on the \ iiiizalin tributary I do not think there is enough 
of it for a factory supply and there appears to be no other within reach. 
Considering that there is a certain amount of doubt about the Ataran 
supply, I think it would be wise to reserve the Yunzalin as au auxiliars 
area to the Ataran. The Gyaing river bamboo areas are no use. I did not. 
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think the Sittang was worth visiting. Above the Pegu canal, which pro¬ 
vides communication with the Irrawaddy anil Rangoon it may be useful but 
the Sittang mouth is bad at all times of the year for navigation and im¬ 
possible during the monsoon. 

5. Akyab and Kaladan River .—Good prospects here. The river is as good 
if not better than the Ataran and a factory site can be got some 20 miles 
above Akyab where the water is fresh. Akyab is an open port all the year 
round. Bamboo exists in very large quantities close to tidal water on the 
main river and its tributaries. Its cost per dry ton is, however, more than on 
the Ataran. The species existing (Melocanna) is very light and since costs 
depend mainly on the number cut and not on their dry weight the dry ton 
cost works out higher than elsewhere. Still it is not too high. The short 
flowering cycle of this species—about 14 years I understand—introduces an 
element of uncertainty but against this the period of recovery is only four 
years and flowering is not simultaneous or general all over the division; it 
proceeds slowly over a period of about seven years; consequently the areas 
which have first flowered have reached the full crop stage before later areas 
commence. I think this characteristic makes it safe hut it does, of course, 
increase the total area required by a factory. Limestone of good quality can 
he brought by boat from Raruree island some 60 miles down the coast from 
Akyab. Firewood exists in large quantities close to the proposed factory 
sites. Forest labour supply is good. 


Enclosure III. 

Note dated the 30th April 1919 oh Bamboo Area suitable for 
Paper-pulp manufacture in the Thayetmyo District by J. D. 
Hamilton, E. A. C. of Forests, Burma. 

Locality. —The area lies roughly between the following boundaries: — 

North.—Southern watershed of the Mindon River. 

South.—Thayetmyo District boundary. 

East.—Irrawaddy River. 

West.—Foot of Arvkan-Aoma Range, 

The total area may be taken to be at least 400 square miles. The bamboos 
are largely concentrated in the drainage of the Made Chaung and in many 
places come right down to the banks of the Irrawaddy River. The Mads 
Chaung comes out at Kama, a small town on the Irrawaddy about 20 miles 
above Prome. The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company steamers call at Kama. A 
Pulp Factory would be best put up somewhere in this vicinity. But even 
Prome is not too far away and being at a jail-head may offer some special 
attractions. 

Species .—The bamboo referred to in this note is Dendrocalamus strictus 
(Bur. Hmyinwa) sometimes called the male bamboo owing to it generally 
yielding more or less solid stems. But all Hmyinwa stems are by no means 
solid and when the bamboo is hollow the walls are usually very thin. But 
as the area in question is taken to contain sufficient solid culms to meet 
factory requirements it is as well to say so with an expressed knowledge of 
the above peculiarity. 

Supply available .—About nine million bamboos are cut annually from 
this area for trade purposes, i.e., the Forest Department collects royalty on 
this number. It can he safely said that there would be no difficulty in 
procuring a further twelve million especially as the pulp trade would not 
trouble about the straightness of culms. As the solid stems are usually not 
so straight as the hollow thp area -eally has a larger and easier supply of 
the former. This means of course great economy. 
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The weight of 18 feet long dry bamboos of average thickness 1 find to be 
8 lbs., 280 bamboos would thus go to a ton and 12,000,000 bamboos would 
give 40,000 tons. 

Mr. Raitt expresses a doubt as to the possibility of procuring this amount 
in Moulmein. The Tha3 r ermyb area is free from this doubt. 

The cost of extraction of the bamboos to the factory would be about Rs, 8 
per ton reckoning the dry weight. In the green or semi-green state it would 
he much less. 

Flowering .—So far as I know the Hmyimva bamboo does not flower in the 
same universal manner as other species. The flowering is sporadic, and the 
bamboo always seems io be in flower in patches—more so perhaps in some 
years than in others. Seed is thus nearly always available. So that if the 
intensive cutting of calms showed signs of any area being in danger of 
depletion it could always be resown by simply scattering seed collected from 
some other locality. As a safeguard it would be a much less irksome method 
than requiring firms to cut only a certain number of culms from each clump. 
A method so full of difficulties as to be hardly practicable. 

Fuel .—Firewood is plentiful and would cost about Rs. 5 per dry ton 
delivered at the factory, i.e., assuming the factorj 7 would be somewhere near 
Kama. 

In the Made valley there is also coal of much the same quality as that 
recently tried on the Burma Railways. This coal could to some extent be 
brought down on bamboo rafts. I have not examined the extent of the coal 
bearing area and merely mention a possibility which may prove valuable. 

Lime .—Great quantities of lime are available from Tondauug and Peik- 
thalin villages, a few miles below Thayetmyo. It is at present manufactured 
at both these villages. It is derived from a Numnmlitic limestone of excel¬ 
lent quality. 

Fresh water supply .—The Irrawaddy River 

Sulphuric Acid .—There are large deposits of iron pyrites not far from 
Kama. That at the surfar ? is not rich in sulphur. But being on the spot it 
would be worth examining. 

Facilities of Export .—The pulp could be taken in cargo boats to Rangoon 
or Bassein for shipment either by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company or private 
arrangement. 


Enclosure IV. 

Standard Form of Agreement for the Extraction of Bamboos for 

Paper Pulp. 


Parties to the agreement. 
Grantor and Licensee. 


THIS AGREEMENT made the between the SECRETARY 

OF STATE IN COUNCIL (hereinafter referred to as the Grantor) of the one 

part and (here¬ 

inafter referred to as the Licensee 
which expression shall be taken to 
mean and include the members for the time being of the said firm of 

and the survivor or survivors of them except when the 
context otherwise requires) of the other part: 

WHEREAS the Licensee is desirous of obtaining a concession from the 

Grantor of the exclusive right and 
Grant of exclusive right and license to license to fell cut and remove bamboos 
pulpier paper” 8 or 00nver810n in 0 paper from certain areas in the 

Forest Division for the sole purpose of 
converting the same into paper pulp or paper. 

AND WHEREAS the Grantor has agreed to grant the said concession 
to the Licensee subject to the restrictions terms and conditions hereinafter 
appearing: 
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NOW it is hereby agreed and declared as follows: — 

1. The Licensee shall have the exclusive right and license for a term of 

. . , , , twenty-one years from the first day of 

Period of agreement. (a) sub ject ^ ^ restrictions 

terms and conditions hereinafter contained to fell and cut bamboos for the 
sole purpose of conversion into paper pulp or paper and remove the same 
from the areas in the Forest Division hereinafter described 

or such portion of them as may be selected as hereinafter provided. 

2. During the period from the first day of (a) to the 

thirty-first day of (6) 

Concession area in which rights and the Licensee shall be at liberty to 
?r°om rB the m ^t b d a ; X of C ( 8 4 d ** yeafS exercise all the rights and powers 

granted by these presents in those 
areas in the Forest Division which are detailed in Schedule 

I annexed hereto and are hereinafter referred to as the concession area. 


3. During the period from the first day of (c) 

. thirty-first day 

Selection of parts of concession area in 
which rights and powers may be exercised 
for the remaining sixteen years from the 
first day of (c). 


to the 

of ( d ) the 

Licensee shall be entitled to exercise 
the said rights and powers only in such 
portion of the concession area as the 
Licensee may select in accordance with 
the provision herein contained and in such further portions as may be granted 
as hereinafter provided. Notice in writing of any .such selection 
shall be given to the Secretary to the Government of Burma in 
the Revenue Department not later than the first day of (e) and 

shall be accompanied by a plan clearly showing the portions of the concession 
area so selected PROVIDED that the portions selected shall be limited to 
a total area sufficient to yield not more than 40,000 tons of pulp annually 
for the remainder of the term of this license. 


Grantot not to make similar concession 
area for five years from tile first day 

of (a). 


4. During the period from the first day of (a) to the 

thirty-first day of (6) the 

Grantor undertakes not to grant any 
similar concessions to any other person 
or firm in the aforesaid areas and 

thereafter during the continuance of this license to give the Licensee the 
first refusal of any further concessions therein. 

5. In regard to the concession area there will be expressly reserved and 
excepted. 

(a) the possession ana the beneficial ownership of the Grantor in the 

soil and all mines and 
minerals upon or in or 
under the said concession 
area and the right to 
make such use of the soil and to subject it to such operations 
for the purpose of the extraction of minerals or otherwise as to 
the Grantor may seem proper; 

(b) the surface of the concession area and all grazing cultivating and 
other surface rights other than and except the right to cut 
mature bamboos suitable for the manufacture of paper pulp; 

(c) the right to all trees other than trees made over to the Licensee 
in pursuance of the provisions of clause 13 hereof and other 
natural products of the soil other than bamboos; 


Restrictions and reservations to the 
exercise of rights and powers in the con¬ 
cession area. 


(a) Date of commencement of agreement. 

(&) Date of expiry of five years from date of commencement of agreement. 

(c) Date following the date of expiry of five years from date of commencement of 

agreement, 

(4) Date of, expiry of 21 years from date of commencement of agreement. ... 

(e) Date following the date' of expiry of four years and five months from the date 
of commencement of agreement. 
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(d) the right of the Grantor to destory bamboos in any portion of the 

concession area for sylvicultural purposes including the making 
of plantations; 

(e) the right of the Grantor or of any other person who may from 

time to time enter into a contract with him for the extraction of 
teak or other timber in the concession area to graze elephants 
or other animals which are employed in such extraction in such 
parts of the concession area as may from time to time he 
selected for the purpose by the Divisional Forest Officer; 

(/) the right of the Grantor to permit residents in .the concession area 
to cut taungyas for the purpose of raising food, and other 
crops and to extract such bamboos as they require for all pur¬ 
poses other than the manufacture of paper pulp; 

<3) the right of the Grantor or of any person authorized by him to 
extract bamboos without restriction for all purposes other than 
the manufacture of paper pulp. 


Provided that if the area for bamboos extraction is so affected by these 

reservations and restrictions as to result in the reduction of the yield of 

bamboos to below what would be required to produce 40,000 tons of pulp 

annually a suitable area to be selected by the Licensee out of such areas as 

are at the disposal of the Grantor will be handed over to the Licensee to make 
up for such deficiency. 


6. In extracting bamboos in the concession area the Licensee shall observe 
the following Rules, viz :— 

(a) The concession area shall he divided into cutting series and 

blocks and each block of 
Method of extracting bamboos in the 011e cu tting series shall he 
concession area. completely worked over 

before work is started in another block of that series. 

(b) The order in which the said blocks shall be worked shall be laid 

down by the Divisional Forest Officer in consultation with the 
Licensee in a plan of operations which shall be prepared 
beforehand so that the whole concession area may be worked 
over systematically. Deviations from the plan of operations so 
laid down shall not be made without the previous sanction of 
the Divisional Forest Officer. 


(<•) Maps showing the area cut over in each year shall be supplied 
to the Divisional Forest Officer on such date as he may fix. 

{,]) The Divisional Forest Officer or any subordinate duly authorized 
by him shall have the right to inspect the Licensee’s work to 
see that the conditions of working are properly carried out. 

(e) The Licensee’s operations shall be confined to bamboo culms more 
than two years old in each clump and no first or second year’s 
bamboo culm shall be extracted. By two years old culms is 
meant culms which having come into existence during one rains 
have passed through the next rains. 

if) To prevent the culms of bamboos diminishing in size and deteriorat¬ 
ing in quality the Licensee shall give each block which has been 
worked over a rest of four to six years before it is worked 
over again. 

(g) When any block which has once been worked over is worked 
over again the Licensee shall not extract mote than half of the 
bamboo culms in each clump in the said block. 


* This sab-clause will not be required if it is found possible to exclude from the 
eeocession area localities suitable. arid sufficient for the requirements oi taunpya cutters. 
Such exclusions will, if made, be defined in Schedule I. 
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Grantor to 
factories. 


lease site for erection of 


Erection of Factory, etc., and 
minimum annual outturn of pulp. 


7 . The Grantor if so required by the Licensee shall lease to the Licensee 

a suitable site to be selected by the 
Licensee out of such sites as are at the 
disposal of the Grantor within the 

concession area for the erection of factories store-houses sheds depots bun¬ 
galows staff-offices agencies and other buildings of a like nature bond fide 
required for the purpose of the business connected with these presents such 
lease to be rent free for the term of the agreement. 

8 . The Licensee shall erect and complete at least one factory and sub¬ 
sidiary buildings for the manufacture 

the * of paper pulp by the first day of 
(/) and such factory shall 

thereafter he worked for not less than 120 days in each year in the 
manufacture of paper pulp. From and after the expiration of seven years 
from the first day of (a) the Licensee shall produce an annual 

outturn from the said factory of at least 10,000 tons of paper pulp and from 
and after the expiration of fourteen years from the same date an annual 
outturn of at least 20,000 tons of paper pulp. 

9 . No rents or other payments save such as are herein expressly men- 

tioned shall be payable by the Licensee 
Koya y ' in respect of the concession area for 

the term during which the same shall he held and no royalty on bamboos 
converted into paper pulp shall he payable for the first seven years from 
the day of (a) but thereafter the Licensee shall pay to the 

Grantor a royalty at the rate of He. 1 per ton on air-dry unbleached paper 
pulp manufactured by the Licensee or in the event of the Licensee using 
the paper pulp manufactured by him for the manufacture of paper on that 
quantity of wet paper pulp which the Grantor shall decide to be equivalent 
to one ton of air-dry unbleached paper pulp subject to a minimum annual 
payment of Rs. 10,000 during the eighth to fourteenth years inclusive 
and of Rs. 20,000 during the last seven years of this agreement. 

10 . Any duty fee or royalty which may under any law rule or notification 

in force for the time being have been 
Befund of royalty on bamboos sold to p a j d W third persons on bamboos sub¬ 
licensee by thud party. . || uen% so]d by tbem to the Licensee 

shall be refunded to the Licensee on satisfying the Divisional Forest Officer 
or other officer appointed by him in this behalf that the said duty fee 
or royalty has been paid and that the said bamboos have been or will be 
used for the manufacture or for purposes in connection with the manufacture 
of paper pulp in such a way as to render them unmarketable for any other 
purpose. If the Licensee shall not so use any bamboos after the duty fee 
or royalty has been refunded as aforesaid the Licensee shall repay the 
amount which has been refunded to him in respect thereof. 

11 . Subject to such restrictions as may from time to time be imposed 

by the Divisional Forest Officer the 
over 6 concession area sulfectttstrictions Licensee shall during the continuance 
imposed by the Divisional Forest Officer, of til6S6 presents have the right to use 

any lands roads or streams outside the 
concession area which belong to or are under the control of the Grantor for 
the purpose of having free ingress and egress to and from the concession 
area and also all such lands roads or streams within the concession area. 

12 . Subject to the control of the Government of Burma the Licensee shall 

..... . . l>e at liberty upon obtaining the con- 

sent ot the Commissioner of the 

Civil Division to make dams across streams cut canals make water¬ 
courses irrigation works roads and bridges railways and tramways and any 
other works useful or necessary for the purpose of the business in or upon 


(O Date following the date of expiry of two years from the date of commencement 
of the agreement. 

(a) .Date of commencement of the agreement. 
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the concession area and also with the like consent to widen or deepen 
existing creeks channels or waterways for the purposes of the said business. 

13. The Grantor undertakes to reserve and allot to the Licensee subject 
Liberty to extract fuel from areas allotted f ^ exercise^ by third parties of such 

for the purpose subject-to payment of rights or privileges as have been 
royalty thereon. declared or may at the time of reser¬ 

vation and allotment he declared to exist therein an area or areas of the 
nearest available reserved or unelassed forest for the extraction of bamboos 
brushwood and trees other than trees which are now or hereafter may be 
declared to be reserved in any part of Burma by any law rule or notification 
for the time being in force and unreserved trees of the species set out in 
schedule II annexed hereto and such 'other species a-s may hereafter be 
added by the Conservator of the Circle growing on the said'area or areas 
in quantities sufficient to meet the fuel requirements of each factory 
erected under the provisions of clause 8 hereof and the domestic consumption 
in the houses and offices of the persons employed by the Licensee in or in 
connection with such factory. Provided that on all fuel extracted by Kim 
the Licensee shall pay to the Grantor royalty based on the rate from time 
to time current. 

14. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to relieve the Licensee 

his agents and servants from the duty 
Licensee to comply with acts of the of complying with any act of the 
Legislature and rules thereunder. Legislature and rules thereunder for 

the time being in force applying to 
the locality in which the concession area is situate. 

15. The Licensee in conducting his operations on the concession area shall 

not in any way interfere with the sur- 
Licensee not to interfere with surface of face of the land save and so far as may 
the land except for purposes specified. he necessary for the immediate pur¬ 
pose of carrying on the necessary 
operations in connection with the said business. 

16. The Licensee shall keep full and true accounts in English of the 

number of bamboo culms brought into 
Licensee to keep accounts and to furnish bi,s factory or factories of the quantity 
menfof rlyaUy & 6 pay ' of paper pulp manufactured and in 

process of manufacture and exported 
and of the quantity of fuel used and shall on the fifteenth day of each month 
send to the Divisional Forest Officer in such form as he may prescribe a 
true analysis thereof for the month immediately preceding. The royalty 
appearing by such statement to be due in respect of the paper pulp manu¬ 
factured and the fuel used during each month shall be due and payable 
on or before the last day of the next succeed-ng month. 

17. The Licensee shall allow the officers deputed in that behalf by the 

Conservator of the Circle to have full 
Licensee to allow inspection of account inspection of all the said accounts and 
nooks works machinery, etc. t i , , , , u , 

account books and to take all such 


steps as in the opinion of such officers may be necessary for ascertaining 
by enquiries inspection and measurement or weighment the correctness of 
the same and of the said analysis and shall also permit the officers in that 
behalf appointed by the Government of Burma to inspect all works 
machinery and other matters connected with the operations of the said 
business and the Licensee shall forthwith carry out all instructions which 
the Government of Burma may on the report of said officers give in writing 
under the hand of the Secretary to the Government of Burma in the Revenue 
Department as to the said works or anything connected therewith provided 
such instructions he capable of being carried out without occasioning an 
unreasonable increase of cost in carrying on the said operations and without 
otherwise prejudicing the Licensee. 

18. If any royalty hereby reserved shall be in arrears or unpaid for the 

space of sixty days next after the day 
. Power of re-entry on. default in payment thereon the same ought to be paid 
,af royalty. (whether the same shall have been 
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formally demanded or not) and so often as the same shall happen the Grantor 
by his agents or servants may enter into and upon the land leased under 
the provisions of clause 7 hereof and may distrain all or any of the plant 
machinery and stack of every description thereupon and all bamboos timber 
and other materials or plant of any description whatsoever belonging to the 
Licensee then in or upon the said premises and may sell and dispose of the 
same or any part thereof for the purpose of obtaining payment of all royalty 
which shall then be in arrear and all costs and expenses occasioned by the 
non-payment thereof or by such distress but without prejudice to the right 
of the Grantor to recover by suit or otherwise any royalty in money then 
or thereafter due by the Licensee. 


19. The Licensee shall appoint at as early a date as possible but not 

,. , , , , , later than the 1st dav of (g) 

Licensee to employ a local agent. anJ ^ continu€ to em pW an agent 

holding a full powef of attorney on his behalf at Rangoon or such other 
place in Burma as the Government of Burma' may in consultation with the 
Licensee appoint and all notices served on or communications made to that 
agent by or on behalf of the Grantor shall be considered as duly served on or 
communicated to the Licensee and shall be binding upon and De deemed a 
proper notice to him. 


20. The Licensee shall not assign the benefit of this agreement or grant 

transfer mortgage or part with any 
Licensee not to assign transfer, etc., his right or privilege hereunder granted 
rights and powers without permission. without the permission in writing of 

the Government of Burma under the 
hand of the Secretary to the Government of Burma in the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment first had and obtained. 

21 . It is hereby further agreed that if the licensee his agents or servants 

should commit any breach of the con- 

Penalties for breach of agreement. dig5p| or covenants contained in this 

agreement he shall in addition to any other penalty to which he may he 
liable pay to the Grantor on demand of the Divisional Forest Officer a sum 
not exceeding Rs. 500 for every such breach as and hv way of liquidated 
damages and shall indemnify the Grantor from all suits claims and demands 
by third parties arising directly or indirectly out of such breach and also 
shall make good any other loss thereby occasioned to the Grantor. 

22. Notwithstanding anything herein contained it is hereby agreed and 

declared that these presents and the 
Power of Grantor to terminate this j-joRts concessions powers and privi- 
agreement on six months’ noface. leges j which are hereby given shall be 

absolutely null and void upon the expiration of six calendar months from the 
date of a notice in writing from t-he Government of Burma under the hand 
of the Secretary to the Government of Burma in the Revenue Department 
mailing the same null and void for any of the following reasons namely— 

(a) in the event of no adequate commencement of operations to effect 
the purposes hereinbefore indicated having been made by the 
Licensee on or before the first day of ( g ) 


(h) on the breach on the part- of the Licensee of any of the conditions 
and covenants under and subject to which these presents are 
made. 

23. - The Licensee may terminate this agreement by giving to the Govern- 
Power of Licensee to terminate this ment of Burma six months’ notice in 

agreement on six months’ notice. writing of his intention so to do. 

24. In the. event of any dispute arising regarding the interpretation of 

any clause or provision of this agree- 

Decision of the Government of Burma »t or the due performance or 
to prevail in disputes arising out of the observance of the same the decision oi 
interpretation of this agreement, the Government of Burma thereon shall 

be final and binding on the Licensee. 


.... (?) Date following date of expiry of one year from date of commencement ol agreement. 
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IN WITNESS whereof Secretary to the Govern¬ 

ment of Burma in the Revenue Department by order of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma acting for and on behalf of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council and the duly authorized agent in 

of have hereunto set their hands the 

day and year first above written. 


Signed by the said 

in the presence of— 


Itev. Secy, to Govt, of Burma. 


Signed by the said 

in the presence of— 


Licensee. 


SCHEDULE 1. 

The concession area referred to in clause 2 of the agreement comprises 
the following areas namely : 


excluding the following areas, viz- 

( a ) For taungya cultivation [ride foot-note to clause 5 (/)]. 

(b) For local consumption and sale of bamboos to the public [ride 

clause 5 (g)]. 


SCHEDULE II. 

List of unreserved trees referred to in Clause IS of the agreement which may 
not be extracted for fuel. 


Burmese name. 


Scientific n ime. 
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Witness No. 39. 


GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Whitten. 

Letter, dated 4th June 1924, containing replies to questionnaire No. II. 


I am directed to refer to your letter No. 352, dated the 1st May 1924, on 
the subject of the paper industry and to furnish such information as is avail¬ 
able on the points dealt with therein. 

A. I am to forward herewith copies of the papers noted in the margin* 

showing the result of such enquiries as 
have been made in this province. Mr. 
Pearson’s report is the only one which 
examines in detail the possibilities of a 
particular area. Since the submission 
of his report conditions have changed. Cultivation has extended and the 
area available has been reduced. 

2. Taking the sub-heads in paragraph 3A of your letter the present posi¬ 
tion is— 


* Notes by Messrs. Mercer, Raitt end 
Pearson- 

Report by Mr, Pear=o» on the grass area in 
the neighbourhood of the Monas river. 

Note by Mr. Hawkins. 


(1) There are large areas of grass and reeds (wild sacckarum and 

phragmites) in the valley of the Brahmaputra and between the 
Surma river and the southern face of the Khasia Hills, hut 
those in the Surma Valley are to. a great extent on settled land 
and have a fairly high commercial value as fuel for burning 
limestone, while the available areas in the Brahmaputra Valley 
are diminishing with the spread of cultivation. Bamboos are 
plentiful in some of the lower hills. 

(2) The grass areas are near the rivers which afford means of access. 

Bamboos are often in very inaccessible places and only those 
within easy reach of floating streams can be extracted profitably. 

<3) Coal can be had from the coal mines of Upper Assam and can he 
carried by rail and water. Timber would be available for fuel, 
and the reeds themselves make good fuel. 

(4) Lime of excellent quality is worked on the south face of the Khasia 

Hills and could be taken by steamers to the Brahmaputra Valley. 
The price varies with Calcutta prices. No lime is now worked 
in the Brahmaputra Valley but limestone is believed to exist Ja 
the Mikir and Bhutan hills. 

(5) Local labour is scarce and unreliable. It would probably be neces¬ 

sary to import labour from a distance in competition with the 
tea industry. Wages will depend on the class of labour; local 
labour may cost 12 annas a day and imported labour will be little 
cheaper after allowing for the 'cost of importation. 

(6) There is no definite information as to a suitable site other than that 

examined by Mr, Pearson. Probably others could be found. 

3B. (I) No concessions have as yet been granted by the Government. 
Applications have been received from time to time and Government have 
offered favourable terms but in every ease the applicant has eventually 
dropped the project. In one case in 1917 this Government offered the mono¬ 
poly of cutting grass over 20,000 acres in which all grazing and cultivation 
would be prohibited. The concession was to be for 21 years with an option of 
renewal for another 14 years subject to a revision of rates. No royalty was 
to be charged for 5 years and thereafter a royalty of Re. 1 a ton was to be 
levied, subject to a minimum of R,s, 10,000 a. year after the 7th year. In 
another case the Government proposed to settle a smaller area bv a lease of 
the land itself with a revenue, free term of three years. The question of tne 
royalty on output in this case was not decided, as the negotiations were 
broken off by the Company concerned. The Government are unable to say 
definitely what terms would now be offered. Much would depenrl on whether 
the promoters desired an actual lease of the land or merely the monopoly of 
cutting grass over a particular area. 
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(2) There would probably be local opposition to the grant of any such 
concession, but the Government consider that provided the interests of the- 
cultivators were safeguarded, there would be no objection to the grant, of a 
concession. 

C. Transport is by road, river or rail, 
one rupee a maund to Calcutta. 

D. No estimate of the local demand 
given. 

E. As already stated, the industry has not yet been started in Assam, 
but some of tbe bamboo- exported are said to be used by paper factories in 
Bengal. 

4. The Government regret that in- the time available is impossible to 
supply the maps asked for by the Tariff Board. 


The freight may be estimated at: 
for machine-made paper can be 


Enclosure T. 

Note by Mr. L. Mercer, President, Forest Research Institute and. 

College, Dehra Dun. 


Assam, Grasses. 

As pointed out by Mr. Pearson in his note the enquiry falls under 2 heads, 
(i) enquiry into the outturn, cost, factory sites, etc., and (ii) the value of 
the material for pulp. 

We have already arranged that Mr. Pearson and Mr. Hole (who will have 
to identify the grasses very carefully on spot), proceed to Assam for a short 
time next autumn and that the enquiry by Mr. Pearson then follow the lines 
of the enquiry into the suitability of bamboos for the pulp. This will com¬ 
plete the first stage. The second stage is an enquiry into the pulp value of 
the material based on extensive trial on a commercial scale. 

Mr. Raitt holds that the Calcutta Mills cannot take this on, as their 
machinery is unsuitable. Mr. Bryce, the paper maker of the Titaghur Mills, 
tells Mr. Pearson that he has machinery quite suitable for testing this pulp 
and as a personal favour to him is willing to test it under certain conditions. 
These we can and will probably accept and thus we may expect that some 
J00 tons of grass will he practically tested next cold weather in the presence 
of Mr. Pearson, and it is of importance that he be present. Arrangements 
for this grass are being made. 

If Mr. Raitt’s contention is right that the mills cannot test the grasses 
properly and if Mr. Bryce is wrong then it will be advisable to set up a 
small pulping plant departmentally, but before taking further action in this 
respect it will be as well to await tbe results from Titaghur. Raitt alludes 
to the possibility of the United Provinces doing this. It is just possible that 
they may but the scheme has yet in no way materialised, and will require 
very careful consideration, as the plant will cost perhaps some 4 lakhs of 
rupees. It will be interesting to see what progress has been made in a year’s 
time when the Titaghur results are out, till then Assam should wait. 

I quite agree with Mr. Raitt’s paragraph 2. If the Assam Government- 
feel doubtful about the ability of the Economist to report on factory sites, 
etc,, from a pulp maker’s point of view, it is always open to them to ask 
Mr. Raitt to accompany him settling what fee they will give him, though 
at present I think this is premature, t.e., until the grass has been tested on 
n emnmereial scale. 

Copies of notes by Mr. Pearson and Mr. Raitt are attached. 
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Enclosure II. 

Note by Mr. Raitt, regarding proposals of Government of Assam 
for testing paper pulp grasses. 

1. A good deal of work, so far as laboratory tests are concerned, has 
.already been done on several of the Assam grasses and the results are pub¬ 
lished in the joint report by Mr. Hole and myself in one of the “ Indian 
Forest Records.” These tests are perfectly reliable so far as they prove 
cellulose to exist in the grasses in commercially paying quantities and in 
indicating the methods of treatment likely to secure the best results but to 
be convincing to the paper industry they require to be supplemented by 
tests on a commercial scale. I do not think this can be satisfactorily done 
at any of the paper mills. Their plant has been designed for the treatment 
of rags and small easily digested grasses of the baib type and cannot deal 
successfully with coarse grasses of the species under consideration. 

The only satisfactory means, of arriving at their true commercial value is 
for one of the Local Governments to erect a plant on a minimum commercial 
scale which should be so constructed as to permit of expansion in the event of 
a commercial firm taking it over after the Local Government have made all 
the use they require of it to prove the value of and to advertise their grasses. 
Governments would then be in a position to demand full value for any con¬ 
cessions or licenses granted instead of being obliged to give the stuff away 
in order to induce a firm to undertake the pioneering risks of a new enter¬ 
prise. 

2. The suggestions as to crushing, retting and drying are not practicab'e. 
I do not think it would be possible to carry them out on the iarge scale that 
would eventually be demanded and. when done, the material would have no 
additional value to a factory situated near or in the producing districts, that 
being an essential feature of the industry, viz., that the reduction to pulp 
must be accomplished in situ. The factory can do in a few hours, as part 
of the digestion process, what retting would take six weeks to accomplish. 
If it was intended to hale and ship the material to Europe, retting might 
have slight advantage in a reduction of weight and hulk, but, commercially, 
it is impossible to do this. 

3. T have recently been requested by the Government of the United Pro¬ 
vinces to furnish them with estimates of the cost of erecting and working a 
small commercial plant specially designed to deal with this type of grass. I 
gather from this that they contemplate proving and advertising their grasses 
on the lines suggested in paragraph 1 above. There -would be no advantage 
in two Governments doing this as the Assam grasses could quite well be 
tested at the United Provinces plant or vice versa. I would therefore suggest 
that the matter stand over until it is known what the United Provinces 
Government intend to do. 

4. For the same reason it is perhaps unnecessary to discuss in detail as 
yet the terms, etc., of my share in the Assam enquiry as this may be largely 
modified by the conclusion arrived at by the United Provinces Government 
at least as regards the actual testing of grasses. It would still, however, be 
advisable for me to inspect- and report upon suggested factory sites and >oca! 
conditions from the pulp manufacturers’ point of view. The Economist’s 
and Botanist’s enquiries into outturn, cost of extraction and identification 
-of species, and the precautions to be taken to secure maximum sustained 
yields from any given area would also still have to be carried out. 

Enclosure III. 

Note by Mr. Pearson, regarding proposals of Government of 
Assam for testing, etc., paper pulp grasses. 

Such enquiries naturally fall under two heads (i) enquiry as to outturn, 
-cost of extraction, suitable factory sites, local conditions, and (ii) the value 
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of the raw material for paper pulp. When carrying out the bamboo enquiry 
I did what was necessary under No. (i) and Mr. Raitt and the Titaghur 
Paper Mills solved the question arising under No. (ii). 

In the case of the Assam enquiry I proposed to do (i)—on this point I 
have already reported to you—and under head (ii) Mr. Raitt has covered 
much of the ground in the laboratory, the report on his work having been 
published in a forest publication. We now propose to complete the work 
under head (ii) by sending some 100 tons of 3 or 4 species of grass to be 
tested -at Titaghur. 

As regards the point raised by the Assam Government, in their No. 861-R., 
dated the 19th February 1915, to the Secretary to the Government of India, 
to the effect that a gentleman has reported that interested persons are 
reluctant to use Assam reeds in their crude form for the manufacture of paper 
pulp, and that the stems should be crushed and the fibre cleaned, in other 
words retted before digestion, T would propose that samples of the crude 
stuff be submitted to either Mr. Raitt or the Titaghur Paper Mills for testing 
and retting. This part of the enquiry could well be carried on at the same 
time as the information under head (i) is being collected. 

As reported to you before it is necessary that at the same time as in¬ 
formation is being collected under head (i) that the Forest Botanist carry 
out the identification of the grasses on the spot. 


Enclosure IY. 

Note on the Monas river grass areas in Assam in connection 
with the paper pulp enquiry. 

T.— General, 

The object of this enquiry was to ascertain the possibility of utilizing the 
elephant grasses for the manufacture of paper-pulp, which are found growing 
on the banks of the Monas river and in the surrounding country at the 
junction of this rh-er with the Brahmaputra. 

In making such an enquiry the salient points which require consideration 
arc: — 

(/) the local conditions which affect such a scheme; 

(ii) the area covered by grass; 

(Hi) to ascertain which species of grass predominate; 

(iv) to ascertain the possible outturn of any one or more species; 

(») the cost of extraction to a possible factory site; 

(vi) the mode of cropping the grass and the area required to run a 
factory; 

(vri) to ascertain what labour is available, and 
(viii) to fix on a possible factory site with suitable lines of export. 

In this note it is not proposed to deal with the value of the various species: 
of grasses for pulp making, which covers another field of enquiry. 

To obtain first-hand information on the above points, the writer proceeded 
to Sorbhog, a small station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and from 
thence marched north-west to a place named Bogidhara, on the Monas River, 
some 8 miles above the point where the Eastern Bengal State Railway crosses 
this river. From Bogidhara the river and surrounding country was inspected 
down to Jogigopa, a place close to the junction of the Monas and Brahma¬ 
putra, some 50 miles by river from Bogidhara. 

To complete, the inspection it was necessary to camp on the river, the 
places chosen to do so besides Bogidhara being Bhattipara, G^alpara and' 
Digaltari; besides this, short halts were made all the way down to inspect the 
areas between the camps. 
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It is neoessary ; before discussing the possibilities of such a scheme in¬ 
detail, to briefly review what has already been done in connection with the 
grass-pulp enquiry. The most important treatise on the subject is to be 
found recorded in Mr. Raitt, the Cellulose Expert’s note entitled “ Report 
on the Investigation of Savannah grasses as material for production, of paper 
pulp,” Indian Forest Records, Volume V, Part III, with a very valuable 
preface bey Mr. R. S. Hole, Forest Botanist, on the occurrence, habits and 
distribution of the prevalent species of grass. The other important treatise 
bearing on the subject is by Mr. R. S. Hole, Indian Forest Memoir, Botanical 
Series, Volume I, Part I, 1911, in which he describes 8 species, and it was 
with this most valuable work that the enquiry commenced in 1908. 

Lastly, it is necessary to record the writer’s appreciation for the help 
rendered by Mr. Laine, Deputy Commissioner of Goalpara, Mr. Tottenham, 
the Conservator of Forests, Western Circle, Assam, Mr. A. W.,Milroy, Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, Kamrup Division, Mr. P. G. Mukerjee, Sub-Divisional 
Officer, Goalpara, and Mr. Chatterjee, Assistant Superintendent, Bijni Estates, 
for help rendered and for making all necessary arrangements which enabled 
the writer to carry out his tour and collect the necessary information. 

II.— Local Conditions. 

The Monas river is a large tributary of the Brahmaputra, dividing the 
Kamrup and Goalpara Districts, the latter comprising the Bijni estates. It 
flows more or less north to south with a westward tendency from Chaulkhaun 
Mouth to the main river. It is a winding broad river in the plains, and is 
continually eating into its banks and throwing up new ones, besides at times 
changing its course over short lengths. At Bogidhara, some <50 miles from 
where it enters the Brahmaputra, it is a swift flowing stream, 125 to 250- 
yards wide and up to 10 feet deep in the main channel. The water here is 
clear, though innumerable speaks of mica and sand are held in suspension ; 
as one goes downstream the water becomes more and more turbid, the current 
more sluggish and here the river attains a width of 500 yards and over, until' 
one reaches the Brahmaputra just below Goalpara. The banks are generally 
steep on one side and up to 10 "or 12 feet in height, while on the concave 
side low sand banks are the general rule, gradually rising up to the level 
of the plain. At the mouth of the Monas there exists a bar, covered at 
low level by at least 4 feet of water. 

The surrounding country is flat until one comes to within 20 miles of the 
junction of the Monas and Brahmaputra from there on the west hank, a 
low broken hill range extends down to Jogigopa. The country is fairly in¬ 
tensely cultivated, it is true that large areas occur covered with grass, 
though as a general rule to within 20 miles of the Brahmaputra, these areas 
consist of relative small patches of grass land, generally situated between 
one village cultivation and the next. These areas are heavily grazed by cattle’ 
and buffaloes belonging to the villagers and, of.-even greater importance, 
the large herds belonging to professional graziers cvho have settled on !he 
banks of the Monas river, after having been turned out of the reserved 
forest areas to the north.. Generally speaking, these heavily-grazed areas stop 
at Tupgaon below which place the grazing is not excessive. 

The only other condition about which a remark is necessary is the occur¬ 
rence of fires. These begin in the upper areas at the end of November and 
beginning of December, though even then they are not serious. In the heavy 
grass areas below Rangapani and in the Barpeta subdivision, at the time 
of inspection in January, the grass was still far too green to burn. There¬ 
fore, if the grass is cut by the end of January, wdiich it should he, there is 
relatively little danger from fire, 

III .—Area covered by grass'(see Sketch. Map). 

Excluding relatively small patches of grass, lying between cultivation and 
on the edge of the river and which above Tupornon are nearlv all heavilv 
grazed, the first area of importance covered with g-rass is on the east bank 
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opposite Goalpara, and known as Harri Chor. The next area down thg 
river is just west of Tupgaon. Again, below Tupgaon there exists a large 
stretch of grass land contained in the villages of Lotibari, Amguri, Pidar- 
dhara and Nayashastra. In the Barpeta subdivision of the Kamrup district, 
between Chaulkhaua Monkh on the east bank, is a sea of grass, stretching 
southward to the Brahmaputra, part of which is known as the Borjania- 
Digaltari Chor, this is probably the most extensive of the grass area; on the 
.Monas. The latter is an especially suitable grass area from which to obtain 
grass for pulping purposes, as it is annually flooded by the Brahmaputra, 
and is therefore not likely to be taken up for cultivation. The only other 
area worth mentioning on the banks of the Monas, is a small area named 
Tinkunia Chor, just south-west of the village of Jitkibari. 

It is not possible to give anything but the roughest idea of the area of 
these grass lands, as they are not demarcated on the ground. The following 
figures are based on ocular observation, and from information collected from 
the local officers: — 


No. 

District. 

Name of area. 

Size. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Kamrup . . . , I 

Harri Chor .... 

1,000 acres 

2 

Bijni estate . . . . 1 

Tupgaon area.... 

1,200 „ 

3 

Ditto . 

Lotibari area and up river 

3,000 „ 

4 

Kamrup-Barpeta subdivision . 

■ Borjania and Digaltari Chor . 

10,000 „ 

5 

Bijni estate .... 

Tinkunia Chor 

600 „ 

i 


Total 

15,800 „ 


That the above demonstrates all the grass areas 50 miles up the Monas, is 
of course not the case; it however represents the most important areas and 
would be- ample to supply a very large pulp factory indeed. 

All round the junction of the Brahmaputra and Monas and up and down 
the former river are other large areas covered with grass. For instance, a 
large grass area exists on the east bank of the Brahmaputra below Goalpara, 
stretching from the village of Panchratna downstream, to TColishabita, a 
distance of about 40 miles and anything from half to 3 miles broad. This 
area fringes the river and is situated in the Mechpara estates, the head¬ 
quarters of which are Lakhipur. 

Again, on the Kamrup side of the Brahmaputra up to and above the 
Dalgomu Steamerghat, in the Angulkati Chor, situated in the Barpeta sub¬ 
division, is a large area of grass covering many thousands of acres. 

Above these areas on both banks of the Brahmaputra are many* other 
grass areas, but for the purpose of this report only those down the Monas 
and just round its junction with the Brahmaputra have been chosen for 
description, as they in themselves contain far more grass than could ever be 
utilized by the largest pulp factory. 
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IV .—Species of grasses found in the locality. 

In this connection it is at present only necessary to mention those species- 
which occur in sufficient quantities for pulping purposes, though no doubt it 
will be necessary in the future to make a complete Botanical survey of these- 
grasses It was hoped that the Forest Botanist would accompany the writer 
last November to help him in the identification of the grasses and all arrange¬ 
ments were made to do so, when the tour had to be postponed till January- 
1916 owing to transport difficulties arising from a severe outbreak of 
cholera. The writer could only identify the common species and even his 
identification will have to be checked by the Forest Botanist when the flower 
heads are available next autumn. 

On the banks on the upper reaches of the Monas between Bogidhara and 
Bhattipara, Khagra (Saeeharum spontaneum ) was found on the banks, and 
Batta, Saeeharum. Narenga, which is found inside the Khagra zone is mixed 
with the Batta; here were also patches of Nal, Phragmites Karka, Kacharia 
Tanga, Saeeharum arundinacea, Elua, Imperata amndinacea, Bor Samrung, 
Andropogon Nardus , Bara Tanga, Anthisteria gigantea and a species called. 
Ham Tanga, which the writer failed to identify. Of the above only Batta. 
Elua and Khagra were found in any quantity. It may here be mentioned 
that the Deputy Ranger of the Bijni Range, reports that the Haifa composes 
80 per cent, of the crop, Elua 10 per cent., Khagra 5 per cent., the rest 
being made up of other species. 

On going down the river to Goalpara, 8 or 10 miles below Bhattipara, the- 
land is more intensely cultivated than higher up, and where grass occurs it 
consists of Khagra on the banks and Batta more inland. 

From Goalpara southwards the grass areas improve, both in size and 
quality, Batta becomes scarcer and its place is taken by Khagra broken up 
by patches of high Nal on the lower land. 

From about 6 miles above Chaulkhaua Moukh starting at Rangapani the 
grass areas, especially on the west bank, are very fine, Khagra being far the 
most common species, growing nearly pure. From Chaulkhaua Moukh south¬ 
wards, passing Digaltari on the east bank and further down to Jitkibari on 
the west hank, there exists a sea of grass", on low-lying ground, consisting of 
nearly pure Khagra, both high ground and swamp varieties, with patches of 
Nal in the more swampy areas. 

For working purposes therefore, the three important grasses are Batta, 
Saeeharum 'Narenga in the upper reaches of the river, and Khagra, Saeeharum 
spontaneum, both high ground and swamp varieties, and Nat, Phragmites 
Karka, found on both sides of the river, from 15 miles upstream to its junction 
with the Brahmaputra. 

Before leaving this subject it is necessary to again emphasise the fact 
that the reason large tracts of Khagra grass are found from Chaulkhaua 
Moukh southwards practically uninterrupted by cultivation, is that this low- 
lying land in the Barpeta subdivision is annually submerged by the Brahma¬ 
putra, hence favouring the growth of grass and preventing cultivation coming ' 
into this area. Incidentally it may be mentioned that this area sank during 
the great earthquake, which allows the flood waters of the Brahmaputra to 
submerge it annually. 


V.— Outturn. 

In order to determine outturn per acre, sample plots were selected in 
areas representing an average crop of grass. 

A sample plot in an area covered chiefly with Batta, Saeeharum Narenga. 
was selected near Goalpara. Half an acre or 1,120 square yards were laid 
out on the ground, the whole crop cut and the Batta grass bundled and 
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weighed separately to the other species, which consisted nearly all of Hark 
Tanga. The following were the results obtained : — 


.Area of 
sample 
plot. 

Species. 

Weight green 
in lbs. 

! 

Weight dry, j 
in lbs. | 

i 

Remarks. 

■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

§ acre , 

Batta, Saccharwm Narenga 

7,191 

3,843 

Rather poor soil. 


Ham Tanga and other 
species. 

283 

148 

On high ground. 


Total for 4 acre 

7,479 

3,991 



Outturn per acre 

14,958 

7,982 




= 6*7 tons. 

= 3-5 tons. 



This Batta area, though densely stocked with short stalks and grass blades 
to a height of about 8 feet, contained few long stalks of flowering culms, 
i.e., of more than one year’s growth (see photo), which tends to show that the 
area was burnt over last year, and as in the surrounding areas fires were 
commencing, it is fairly certain that this was the case. The outturn there¬ 
fore virtually represents the state of affairs that may be expected by annual 
cuttings and not a crop cut on a 3 years’ rotation. This point will be 
referred to later on when considering the question of outturn. 

A second sample plot was taken near Digaltavi, in a nearly pure Khagra, 
Sac.charum spontaneum, area, consisting of about two-thirds high ground and 
one-third swamp varieties. The whole area was cut, the grass weighed green, 
and a large sample kept to determine loss in moisture when absolutely dry. 
The figures obtained from this area were as follows: — 


Area of 
sample 
plot. 

Species. 

Weightgreen, 
in lbs. 

Weight dry, 
in lbs. 

Remarks. 

m 

2 

3 

4 

5 

£ acre . 

Khagra, Sacckarum spon¬ 
taneum. 

21,221 

8,706 j 

On good alluvial soil. 


Total for J acre 

21,221 

8,706 | 



Outturn per acre 

42,442 

17,412 




1 

= 19 tons, i 

= 7-8 tons. 
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Again, a third sample plot was taken in pure Nal, Phragmites Korku, 
grass, on the' west banks of the river, opposite Digaltari, which yielded the 
following quantity of Nal grass: — 


Area of 
sample 
plot. 

Species. 

Weight 
green, in lbs. 

Weight dry, 
in lbs. 

Remarks. 

1 

' 2 

3 

4 

5 

1 aere. 

Nal, Phragmites Karka . 

1 11,036 

: 

4,503 

Rich damp soil, often 
flooded by river. 


Total tor £ acre 

; 

11,036 

4,503 


■ 

Outturn per acre 

44,144 

18,012 




= 19-7 tons. 

= 8’04 tons. 



From the above data we may safely take the outturn of dry grass per acre 
of the three most important species as: — 

Tons per acre. 

1. Saccharum Narenga, ‘ Batta ’.3 

2. iSaccharum spontanevm, ‘ Khagra ’ .... 7 

3. Phragmites Karka, ‘ Nal ’.8 

VI.— Cost of extraction to a possible factory site. 

The cost of extraction is based on the time it took to cut the sample plots, 
the cost of labour, the distance of the grass areas from the river, and the lead 
by water to the factory. 

( i ) Cost of landing one ton of Batta. Saccharum Narenga, at factory. 

Rs. A. P. 


(i) Twenty men cut and bundled J acre of grass in an 

hour, therefore 10 men would cut 2 acres in 8 
hours, cost at annas 8 per man per day = Rs. 5, 
yielding from 2 acres 13-4 tons of green or 7 of 
dry grass. Cost per ton of dry grass . . 

(ii) Cost of carrying one ton of dry grass, an average dis¬ 

tance of one mile, to river hank; assuming a man 
carries 100 lbs. per trip and makes 3 trips a day, 
earning 8 annas per day. Cost of taking one ton 
of dry grass to river bank . . . 

(iii) By taking grass to mill from Goalpara in flat bot¬ 

tomed boats, 10 tons capacity, 25 miles or 2 days’ 
journey down and 3 to return, each boat manned 
with 4 men at 8 annas each a day. 

Cost of taking down one ton of dry grass to mill 

(iv) Cost of loading and unloading 1 ton of dry grass 

(v) Miscellaneous charges.. 


0 11 5 


3 12 0 


10 0 
0 8 0 
0 2 7 


Total cost per ton of dry grass at factory 


6 2 0 
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(ii ) Cost of landing one ton of Khagra, Saccharum spontaneum, dry grass at 

factory. 


Rs. A. P, 


(i) Forty men cut and bundled 1 acre of Khagra grass in 
4 hours, therefore 40 men would take a day to cut 
one acre, cost Rs. 20 per acre. Yield 19 tons per 
acre green or 7-8 dry. Cost of cutting one ton 
of dry grass ........ 290 


(ii) Cost of transporting one ton of dry grass from cutting 

area to river as in the case of Batta . . . 3 12 0 


(iii) By taking grass to mill from centre of Khagra grass 
areas, say Chaulkhaua Moukh to factory, distance 
10 miles. One day going, 2 returning upstream, 

4 men at 8 annas each per day per boat carrying 

10 tons of dry grass. Cost per ton to factory . 0 9 7 

(iV) Cost of loading and unloading one ton of dry grass . 0 8 0 

(v) Miscellaneous charges ....... 015 


Total cost per ton of dry grass at factory 


7 8 0 


(iii) Cost of landing one ton of air dried Nal , Phragmites Karka, at a 

factory site. 

Rs. a. e. 

(i) Fifty men took 2 hours to cut i acre or a day to 
cut one acre, therefore cost of cutting one acre 
comes to Rs. 25, paying labour at 8 annas a day. 

An acre yielded 19-7 tons of green grass or 8 of 
dry grass. Cost of cutting one ton of dry grass 
comes to.3 2 (1 


(ii) Cost of taking from cutting area to river bank, as in 
the case of Khagra, per ton dry .... 

(iii) Cost of taking down in boats to factory (as per 

Khagra) ........ 

(iv) Cost of loading and unloading ..... 

(v) Miscellaneous charges ....... 


3 12 0 


Total cost of landing one ton of dry Nal grass at factory . 8 8 0 


VII.— Mode of cropping grass and area required to run a factory. 

Mr. Hole, Forest Botanist, has discussed the rotation on which the various 
species can he cropped (see page 17, Volume V, Part III, Indian Forest 
Records). 

We may safely abide by his discussion. He gives the rotation for Batta, 
Ranch arum Narenga, as 3 years and for Khagra, Saccharum spontaneum. 
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and for Nal, Phragmites Karka, as two years. The sample plots gave the 
outturn per acre of dry grass as follows — 



Tons per acre 
of 

green grass. 

Tons per acre 
of 

dry grass. 

Yield per acre 
worked 

' on rotation.* 

1 

2 

3 

■ 

4 

Batta ...... 

6-7 

3-5 

3-5 

Khagra. 

19-0 

7-8 

3-9 

Nal. 

19*7 

8-0 

4-0 

Total 

45-4 

19-3 

11-4 

Average per acre . 

15-1 

(5-4 

3-8 


* Note. —See remark on page 4 as to rotation in this particular case. 


Before discussing the question of area required to run a factory, one other 
point requires mention with reference to cropping these grasses. The Khagra 
and Nal grasses contain a large quantity of old dry stems mixed up in the 
base of the crop; these will have to be sorted out after the first cutting, 
though this difficulty will disappear after the first rotation, when much more 
even aged and cleaner grass will be available. Again, the large stems ot 
Khagra and Nal have a quantity of dust and sand adhering to the lower 
portions of the stalks, due to the sandy nature of the soil and the flood 
waters which sweep over these lands, so that the grass will require soaking 
to get rid of this foreign matter before it is pulped. At the same time it is 
possible that the yield per acre may he slightly reduced in the second rotation 
owing to the disappearance of the very old culms. 

In Section V of this note mention was made that the Batta area really 
represented a crop cut over annually and not on a 3 years’ rotation. For 
this reason, in making the calculation of area required the Batta area has 
not to be multiplied by 3, as the crop in which the sample plot was taken 
really represents the effect of annual cutting and not. cutting on a 3 years’ 
rotation. 

It is interesting to compare the figure of outturn of dry grass obtained by 
Mr. Hole in fully-stocked areas when worked under the rotations considered 
most suitable for their permanence (see page 17 of the Forest Becord on this 
subject), viz .:— 

Batta —5-6 tons per acre per annum. 

Khagra =3-2 tons per acre per annum. 

itNal =2-9 tons per acre per annum. 


Total =11-7 tons per acre per annum. 

Average per acre of all 3 species=3-9 tons per acre per annum. 

This figure agrees very well with that obtained by the writer, t.e., 3-8. tons 
per acre. " Taking these figures jointly into consideration the outturn of dry 
irass taking all three species into consideration, may safely be put at 3 tons 
per acre per annum allowing one ton waste due to faulty stems and foreign 
matter. 
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Based on the above figure of outturn of 3 tons of dry grass per acre, 
taking an average yield of 33 per cent, of pulp on weight of dry grass, in 
order to run a pulp with an outturn of 10,000 tons of pulp per annum, we 
should require 10,000 acres of grass land. The estimated' figure of grass 
land actually inspected amounted to 15,000 acres and much larger areas are 
available, so that by only working the areas described in this report there 
remains 5,000 acres as a margin of safety. 

VIII.— Labour. 

The labour question in Assam is always a very difficult one, as has been 
demonstrated by the tea industry in the Assam and Surma Valleys and the- 
coal and oil fields in the Lakliimpur division. A local factor exists on the 
Monas which probably solves this difficult problem. In recent years there has 
been an influx of Bengali Muhammadans called Bhatios, who have settled on 
the banks of the Monas river notably at Borgana Chor. Digaltari, Moduphol 
Chor and Godamibala Chor. (See Sketch Map.) These men are hard-work¬ 
ing, and cultivate narrow strips of land along the river banks. There are as 
many as 600 houses belonging to these people, so probably at least .500' 
working men are available. They work for 8 annas a day, and as they plough 
for their ashu or paddy crop in March and reap in August and September, 
they would be available from October to January to cut grass, and from local 
enquiries it appears that they would be willing to take on local contracts for 
extraction. Moreover, it appears that the tendency is for still more such 
settlers to take up land on the Monas, so that further supplies of labour will 
probably be forthcoming in the future. Estimates based on cutting Khagra 
in sample plots show that it takes approximately 4 men to cut a ton of dry 
grass per day, therefore 500 men would cut 125 tons per day or 3,750 tons 
per month or 15,000 tons between October and January. Basing one’s cal¬ 
culations on so small an area as i acre is obviously unsafe; on the other 
hand, it is a well-known fact that when starting an entirely new work, as, 
for instance, cutting a sample plot, the cost is far above normal while the 
rate of work is far slower than would be the case were the work carried out 
by contract on a commercial scale. The above figures may therefore be taken 
as extremely conservative. 

IXJj-jProjjosed factory site. 

The proposed factory site is in the vicinity of Jogigopa, a small tahsil town- 
in the Bijni estate, just below the junction of the Monas with the Brahma¬ 
putra. Its great value lies in that it not only taps all the grass areas above 
on the Brahmaputra but also taps the Monas areas. It has direct connection 
by steamer with Calcutta and by large boats with the grass area up both 
rivers. The' banks at and below Jogigopa are high and above flood limits. 
It is about 10 miles from the centre of the main grass area on the Monas and 
about 20 miles from those round the Dalgoma steamerghat on the Brahma,- 
putra. 


X.— Conclusion. 

The conclusions arrived at are : — 

(i) That there is ample grass to run the largest pulp factory. 

(ii) That tlie grass, notably Khagra, can be extracted at a very cheap, 
rate. 

(iii) That the danger from fire is practically nil , provided the grass ‘is 

cut before the end of January. 

(iv) That for all intents and purposes pure Khagra, Batta and Nal' 

are available. 

(v) That the labour supply is sufficient for a factory of 5,000 tons 
outturn of pulp per annum, and that the labour supply is likely 
to increase in the future. 
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(vi) That anyhow near the rivers in the Barpeta subdivision cultivation 

and grazing will not encroach on the grass areas. 

(vii) That the most suitable site for a factory is probably in the vicinity 

of Jogigopa, 

R. S. PEARSON, 
Forest Economist. 


Enclosure V. 

In attempting to arrive at the Commercial possibilities of the manufac¬ 
ture of paper from the waste grasses which grow so prolifieally over the huge 
areas on the banks of the Brahmaputra I am primarily indebted to Mr. R. S 
Pearson who in his capacity of Forest Economist was deputed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, at the request of the Administration of Assam to investi¬ 
gate the matter in situ. 

As an outcome of his investigations Mr. Pearson has written a very 
valuable report, a copy of which he was courteous enough to let me see prior 
to its regular publication. This served as an invaluable starting point and 
enabled me to further my enquiries while at home on leave. I was advised by 
Mr. Pearson to refer to (n) Mr. S. Milne of Messrs. Bertram & Co., Edin¬ 
burgh, and (b) Mr. W. Raitt of the Eastern Development Corporation, Limi¬ 
ted, London, as being men who had had practical experience of and have 
devoted considerable time and energy upon the problem of the most suitable 
plant for dealing with this class of material. 

In his interesting note upon the subject Mr. Pearson gives us the following 
facts and figures and which form my initial data. 

While very large areas of grass land are available Mr. Peprson has some 
very pertinent points to urge anent the selection of suitable tracts to operate 


The further you go from the actual Brahmaputra bank the higher the 

land. This means comparative freedom 
High 5 rc land. from floods and consequent danger 

from “ fires.” As these fires are not 
accidental but are deliberately caused by graziers, this is a very important 
detail. 

In many ways the comparative flood-free areas would be the more satis¬ 
factory. Among the chief advantages which occur to one is the possibility 
of light railway transport of the grass to the factory. Any added danger of 
fire however would appear to outweigh all other considerations. 

Selecting a possible area Mr. Pearson estimates that some 15,000 acres are 
available near the junction of the Monas and Brahmaputra rivers but should 
this not he sufficient there is plenty of land equally suitable more or less 
adjacent. 

Upon this 15,000 acres the chief grasses met with appear to be (a) Khagra 
fsaecharum spontaneum) and (6) Bhatta (saecharum Narenga), Of these the 
Khagra appears to predominate. More especially is this the case in the 
lower reaches of the Monas river. 


Out-turn per acre. 

Mr. Pearson’s figures are taken from actual results over small measured 
areas and as he personally selected such area with a view to getting fair 
average samples they should be as accurate as anything could be short of 
actual experience over the whole. 

He gives the following production per acre: — 

Bhatta green .... 6-8 tons = dry 3'5 tons. 

Khagra green , 19 tons = dry 7*8 tons. 
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As, however, the Bhatta had obviously been burned the previous year thus, 
representing a single year’s growth and as Khagra has to be cut upon a two- 
year rotation the effective production per acre per annum may be considered 
much the same and he considers that for purposes of calculating areas for a 
required production both species may be taken as producing 3 tons per 
annum of dry grass. 

According to Mr. Pearson’s experiments one ton of dry Bhatta represents 
roughly two tons of green grass, whereas one ton of dry Khagra represents 
nearer two and a half of green. ; 

Experiments made by the Titaghur Mills showed that the conversion from 
dried grass gave 33 per cent, of “.pulp,” consequently one ton of pulp means 
dealing with three tons of dry and six tons of green Bhatta, and three tons 
and 7'5 tons respectively of Khagra. 

Perhaps the most difficult item Mr. Pearson had to grapple with was the 

labour required to cut and the result¬ 
ing cost of cutting the grass. I should 
hesitate to accept, as a reliable basis, 
figures which were arrived at from the 
cropping of half acre blocks. The 
actual experiments showed that to cut 
and bundle one ton of the dry grasses 
cost:— 

Rs. a. p. 

.0 11 5 

Khagra . . . ..290 

Nal 3 2 0 

f 

For purposes of calculation I propose taking Rs. 2 as an estimated cost 
of cutting and bundling and otherwise I am accepting Mr. Pearson’s esti¬ 
mate, thus bringing the cost of dry grass at the factory at say .Rs. 7-8 pe- 
ton, but in doing so I would emphasise a point which might conceivably upset 
the figure. 'Will it be found feasible to sun dry the whole of the crop in situ 
or would green or partially green grass have to be transported? 

It depends upon how long it takes to sun dry, also whether the land 
would be sufficiently dry to leave the cut grass lying or whether preliminary 
stacking would be necessary. 

It is obvious that if the green grass has to be taken to the factory our 
transport difficulties are enormously increased. Beyond this reference I am 
ignoring this possibility. 

Basing my calculations upon Mr. Pearson’s figures the produce of one 

acre is required per ton of pulp 
Acreage. production. 

As the question of an economical yet practical size of factory is still un¬ 
settled, my figures will be expressed per thousand tons of pulp. 

Now let us see what the cost of cutting, bundling, and carting the grass 

to the river bank means expressed in 
K.S U pulp d lab ° Ur requirGments p " 1,000 man power. Rs. 5-12 per ton is the 
1 " figure we have taken and this has to 

be multiplied by three to represent a ton of pulp or Rs. 17-4-0 or Rs. 17,250 
per thousand tons. Reduce this to Hazerees at annas 8 per day and we get 
Rs. 34,500. 


Labour. 

Cutting and Bundling 
Cartage to river 
Boating 

Handling . . * 

Sundries 


Rs. A. P. 


2 0 
7 12 
1 0 
0 8 
0 4 


11 8 0 




Our cutting season is four months and if we also have to transport the 

grass to the factory inside approxi- 
300 daily workers, mately that period owing to danger oi 

fire or any other cause it means say 8,600 Hazerees per month or at 28 
working days a labour force of say roughly 300 working daily. 

To boat the grass to the factory Mr. Pearson allows for ten ton boats 


taking five days and a crew of four men. 
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This would in practice give us say five trips per boat per month or 20 

trips spread over the four months. 

15 boats. Bringing this to the thousand ton pulp 

60 boatmen. unit it means the employment of 15 

boats and 60 men. 

Thus if we have only four months to count upon we have to face the prob¬ 
lem of a necessary labour force of say 360 souls working daily per thousand 
tons of pulp turned out by the factory simply to crop and bring the requi¬ 
site amount of grass to a central position. 

Mr, Pearson estimated a total settled population of 500 working men so 
that this labour question with its eternal perplexities is likely to prove a 
serious one. 


Size of Factory. 

Mr. Pearson assumed a plant capable of turning out 10,000 tons of pulp, 

but Mr. Milne with whom Mr. Hecider- 
15,000 tons pulp per year. son and I have been in communication 

is very insistent upon the necessity of 
starting with a factory capable of producing 15,000 tons per annum. This 
would mean no margin in the land specifically reported upon by Mr. Pearson, 
though he reports that further areas are available across the river. 

As I have tried to demonstrate a factory of this size (15,000 tons) would 
need— 


(1) A grant of at least 20,000 acres. 

(2) An effective labour force during four months of the year of 5,400 

souls. 

(3) A charter of 250 boats capable of carrying 10 tons of grass. 

Estimate of cost. 

It is difficult to get any reliable estimate now-a-days as the contemplation 

of setting about construction at 
present is quite out of the question and 
the probable cost of materials after the 
war is impossible to conjecture. 
Messrs. Bertrams, however, went 
into the matter very carefully and the 
result they arrived at represented 
£230,000, or thirty-four and a half 
lakhs of rupees. 


Factory .... 

£ 

25,000 

Plant * . 

. 110,000 

Freight, etc. 

31,000 

Founds .... 

10,000 

Erection 

4,000 

Local material 

6,000 

Water supply 

1,000 

Bungalows and lines 
Working Capital 

15,000 

28,000 


230,000 


Cost of conversion. 

War conditions made it a difficult matter to estimate the working costs, 
but Messrs. Bertrams have gone very fully and carefully into the matter with 
the following result expressed per ton of pulp: — 


Chemicals . 

Fuel . ... . 

Superintendence and labour 
Packing and insurances 
Freight to Calcutta 
Agency charges 
Depreciation on Capital 
Raw material 


Rs. a. p. 
25 7 0 
28 0 0 
10 0 0 
3 10 
6 0 0 
18 0 
11 8 0 
24 0 0 


Per ton d/d Calcutta 
I have not kept entirely to Messrs 


109 8 0 


Bertrams figures, having increased cost 


of fuel, insurances, and raw material slightly to meet local conditions with 
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regard to coal, provide for insurance upon the raw material and allow for 
three tons of dry grass to every ton of pulp at Rs, 8 at factory side against 
their theoretical 2-87 tons of grass at Its. 7 per ton. 

If money he saved under the heading of Chemicals it can only be . at the 
expense of fuel as far as our knowledge goes at present. 

Working things upon a Commercial scale usually upsets Laboratory ex¬ 
perimental research and I therefore prefer to over-estimate rather than err 
on the other side. In any case the estimate must only be taken as an 
“ estimate.” 

Quality of Pulp. 

Mr. Pearson is strongly of the opinion that, cropped regularly, the quality 
of the raw material will improve and the arguments he advances are con¬ 
vincing. We have this factor in hand as it were, for any improvement in 
the raw material will mean a saving in cost of conversion or result in a 
superior and more valuable product—or both. 

The treatment given the grass in Calcutta entailed 18-75 pex cent, of 
Caustic (calculated on weight of raw grass) a boil of nine hours at a steam, 
pressure of 75/80 lbs. and after all this 16 per cent, of bleach had to be in¬ 
troduced to the pulp to manufacture what would rank as very common paper 
selling in pre-war days at lid. per lb. 

From what I can gather no paper maker would purchase pulp requiring, 
anything approaching this amount of bleach and Messrs. Bertrams are confi¬ 
dent that with their digestors such requirement will be reduced to 121 
per cent. 

Only actual tests will prove this and, unless the grass improves materially 
when cut regularly the risk to be run is immense. 

Comparing it with other grasses- 
A few comparisons. commonly used in paper making I 

understand that,— 

“ Sahni ” can be treated with 3 per cent, less caustic and only half the 
time of “ boil n in the digestors and the resultant pulp requires 6 to 8 per 
cent, less bleach. 

“ Esparto ” requires 161 of caustic, a boil of 31 hours at a pressure of 
only 55 lbs, and given a bleach of 14 per cent, yields 47 per cent, of first class 
paper. 

“ Tambootie ” a grass found in profusion, in South Africa gives results 
similar to Esparto, and, according to the “ Times ” of 20th September 1916, 
presents no difficulties in the way of cost of raw material. 

It would appear that the pulp so far produced can only he compared in 
quality with the cheapest wood pulp on- the market and the price of this in. 
pre-war days was say £8 per ton c.i.f. British Port. Assume a freight of £1 
to Indian Port and we get a competing article landed at say Rs. 135 per ton. 

Conclusions. 

From the experiments made and the available data there is little chance 
of these waste grasses producing anything but a low grade pulp compar¬ 
able with the very cheapest now obtained from wood from various parts of 
the world notably Norway, Sweden, and Canada. 

Not only is this the case but it would appear as though the cost of treat¬ 
ment even to turn out this cheap grade is disproportionately great. While- 
for instance esparto grasB appears to lend itself more readily and cheaply,, 
the resulting pulp is valued at as much as £17 per ton as against £8 for the 
quality our grasses compare with. 

Were it not for the conviction that cheap wood pulp will get increasingly 
difficult to obtain and that after the war prices for such will never reach 
their former low level, the undertaking would be unsound commercially. 

The importation of common pulp into India is, I understand, round and 
about 12,000 tons per annum. Any cheapening of common pulp would pro- 



bablv encourage industrial development in the paper-making trade, as the 
total consumption of paper in India is round about 75,000 tons. 

Unless, however, there is a marked improvement in the quality or suita¬ 
bility of the cheap grasses we have (Khagra and Bhatta) as an outcome of 
regular cropping, I see little chance of any group of financiers risking the 
necessary outlay. 

As will he seen from the details I have given, the estimated Capital 
aims at being ample for all purposes and the plant offered by Messrs. Bertrams 
is very complete, up to date, and designed to reduce handling in process,, 
to a minimum. 

The size of the factory advocated is, of course, open to criticism. In many 
ways a 15,000 ton production presents serious difficulties and Mr. Raitt is 
prepared to suggest a 10,000. ton or even 7,000 ton unit, the latter capable of 
expansion to 10,000 tons. Without going into the detail Messrs. Bertrams 
gave, he—Mr. Raitt—estimates that a 7,000 ton plant at pre-war rates would 
cost about £65,000 as against £110,000 for the larger unit. Naturally with 
the smaller factory certain items of the working costs per ton would have to 
be increased. 

Should there not be a ready sale in Calcutta itself for all the pulp pro¬ 
duced it stands to reason that the only outside market to look to would be- 
situated further East, i.e., further away from existing competitive supplies. 
In this way only would the extra freightage from Calcutta be balanced. Tak¬ 
ing the estimated cost of production as Rs. 109-8-0 landed Calcutta and the 
competitive imported rate for wood pulp as Rs. 135 (£9) we have a margin 
of Rs. 25-8-0 per ton. 

A gross profit of 10 per cent, on the Capital means Rs. 23 per ton so 
that there is little to come and go upon. 

Two possibilities present themselves, however, to the investor, either ol 
which would greatly improve prospects, viz. : — 

(a) A general increase in rate for cheap competitive pulp. 

(h) Improvement iu_ quality of grass when cropped regularly 

A. B. HAWKINS. 

Postscript. 

Since writing the attached I have received Mr, Pearson’s report (date- 
November 1916) of the grass areas he had cut in 1915. I note therefrom 
that he is quite pleased at the growth and at the improved appearance of the 
Khagra crop. I note that the grass has been sent to Calcutta again for con¬ 
version into paper. It will he interesting to see whether the apparent im¬ 
provement is of practical importance. 

There is but one point in this report which puzzles me. Mr, Pearson 
refers to “ Khagra ” being cut on a three-year rotation whereas I have been 
allowing for that of two years. This makes a difference with regard to areas 
required, 

I also think it would be of interest to note that the present price of wood 
pulp is as high as £40 per ton as against £8 in pre-war days. 

A. B. HAWKINS. 


Witness No. 40. 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Written. 

Letter, dated 5th June 192 i, containing replies to questionnaire No. II. 

I am directed by the Governor in Council to refer to your letter No. 352, 
dated the 1st May 1924, in which you ask for detailed information on certain 
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points concerning existing conditions relating to the manufacture of machine- 
made paper and paper pulp and the prospects of the future development of the 
industry in this Province. 

2. In reply, I am to say that detailed information on all points is not 
available and cannot he collected without making a systematic investigation, 
which would involve delay. I am, therefore, to furnish what information 
is available at present. 

Paragraph 3 A (1) of your letter .—Except in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
■there is no suitable supply of material for the manufacture of paper pulp in 
Bengal. In 1919, a preliminary investigation was carried out in the Kasalong 
reserve in the Chittagong Hill Tracts by Messrs. Pearson, Gibson and Modder 
of the Forest Department and a representative of Messrs. Nelson & Co. They 
estimated that a yield up to & maximum of 250,000 tons cf crushed bamboos, 
could be expected. Subsequent results have, however, shown that the above 
estimate was very optimistic. 

Recently a kind of grass called Ekra grass growing on both sides of the 
Feni river in the Chittagong district, came to the notice of the Department 
of Industries. It appeared to be suitable as a raw material for making paper 
pulp. It has been examined by the Forest Economist, Dehra Dun, and well 
reported on, but no detailed survey of the -rea or estimate of the quantity 
of grass that can be exploited annually has as yet been made. 

Paper pulp made from rice straw was also sent for examination to the 
Forest 'Economist and was well reported on. If collection can be properly- 
organised it is possible that this material, which is available in abundance 
in Bengal, may be utilised for making paper pulp. 

Paragraph 3 A (2) of your letter .—Extraction of bamboos from the Kasa- 
long Reserve is easy as there are numerous small streams falling into the 
River Karnafuli which goes down to the Port of Chittagong. 

Paragraph 3 A (3), (4) and (5) of your tetter .—No information is available 
•at present. 

Paragraph 3 A (6) of your letter .—The Titaghur Paper Mills and the 
Bengal Paper Mills are the only paper mills in Bengal. The former was 
started at Titaghur near Calcutta in 1882 and the latter at Raniganj in 
1889. Both these mills use grass and imported wood-pulp. The mills obtain 
their supply of grass from Bihar and Orissa. The operations of these mills 
have been outlined in “Report on Timbers and Paper Materials ” (Imperial 
Institute), 1921. The India Paper Pulp Company, Limited, of which 
Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co., Ltd., are the Managing Agents, extract bamboos 
from the Kasalong Reserve and send them to a crushing mill, where they 
are crushed and baled. The mill was first situated at Chittagong, but has 
been moved 19 miles up the Karnafuli river. The crushed bamboos are 
sent by train to the Pulp Factory, constructed at Naihati near Calcutta. 

Paragraph 3 B (1) (a) of your letter .—In 1920 a lease for the extraction 
of bamboos from the Kasalong Reserve was granted to the India Paper Pulp 
Company, Limited, mentioned above. They got the bamboos free of royalty 
for the first two years from the 1st January 1920. From the 1st January 
1922 to the 31st December 1931, they are to pay royalty at Re. 1 per ton of 
crushed and baled bamboos leaving the crushing mill, with a minimum of 
Rs. 10,000 per annum. From 1932 to 1941, the royalty rises to Rs. 2 per 
ton with a minimum of Rs. 15,000. 

Paragraph 3 B ( 1 ) ( c ) of your letter—A copy of the agreement with the 
Company mentioned above, is enclosed. The conditions seem to be suitable 
and are likely to be followed in future with such modifications as may be 
considered necessary. 

Paragraph 3 B (2) of your letter .—Before the lease was granted there was 
some local opposition due to the fear that the supply of local needs would be 
endangered. Clause 5 of the agreement provides sufficient protection against 
the above contingency. 
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To a large extent the people of the Hill Tracts make their living by the 
cutting and extraction of forest produce and the grant of the lease should be 
of benefit to them. Up to date, however, the Company has not been fortunate 
in its agents and has not got the full benefit of the large supply of labour 
which is available. 

3. I am to add that as stated above, the other questions cannot be 
answered without making further enquiries and that it has not been possible 
to have maps illustrating the replies to questions A (2), A (4) and A (6), 
prepared within the short time allotted in paragraph 4 of your letter under 
reply. 

4. I am also to say that the publications collected by the Tariff Board do 
not appear to be exhaustive; a further list is annexed herewith. 

Enclosure I. 


AGREEMENT. 

AN AGREEMENT dated the one thousand nine hundred 

and twenty made between the Secretary of State for India in Council (here¬ 
inafter called “ the Secretary of State ”) of the one part and India Paper 
Pulp Company, Limited, having its registered office at 8, Clive Row, Calcutta 
(hereinafter called the Lessees which expression where the context so admits 
or implies shall include its successors and assigns) of the other part. 

1. The Secretary of State hereby grants to the lessees liberty to enter 
upon the Kasalong Reserved Forest situated in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Forest Division, and to cut and remove therefrom bamboos of all kinds with the 
exception of Teinostachyuni Dullooa commonly called Daloo, such bamboos to 
be crushed and prepared at a factory or factories at Chittagong, the site of 
which shall hereafter be determined by mutual agreement between the Con¬ 
servator of Forests, Bengal, and the lessees, 

2. Government may cut and remove all bamboos that may be required by 
Government for civil or military purposes or for the requirements of the 
Public Works or Forest Department, and the lessees shall not in any way 
interfere with the servants of Government engaged in the work of cutting 
and removing such bamboos. 

3. The lessees shall work through the area regularly and systematically in 
such mariner and on such rotation which shall not be less than three years as 
shall he approved by the Conservator of Forests, Bengal, and shall remove 
all butts and tops as well as the central portions of the culms of the bamboos. 

4. The lessees shall not hinder or prevent any person or persons holding, 
permits duly issued by the Forest Department authorizing them to cut Teinos- 
tachyum Dullooa bamboos in the area subject to this agreement. 

5. The Conservator of Forests, Bengal, if in his opinion the requirements 
for bamboos of the inhabitants of the area served by the Kasalong and the- 
Karnafuli rivers from Mainimukh to Rhynkhyong Mukh cannot be fully satis¬ 
fied by other sources of supply, shall have the power to arrange for the 
removal of a number sufficient for this purpose out of the Kasa¬ 
long Reserve, and the lessees shall give the holders of permits given under 
this clause full facilities for the cutting and removal of bamboos. 

In the event of Daloo bamboos flowering during the period of this license 
the Conservator of Forests, Bengal, shall have power to arrange for the. 
removal of such number of bamboos of any other species as may he in his 
opinion required for the purpose of floating timber provided that this quan¬ 
tity shall not exceed the average amount of Daloo bamboo extracted by local 
consumers during the previous five years. 

The Conservator of Forests, Bengal, will be at liberty to prohibit the 
sale to the Company of bamboos from areas in the districts of Chittagong 
and the Chittagong Hill Tract should there be at any time, during the 
period of the lease, an insufficient supply of bamboos for the domestic re¬ 
quirements of the people of those districts. 
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6. The lessees shall not cut or remove any timber from the said Reserve 
■except as provided in clause 12 hereof, 

7. The lessees shall pay royalty at the following rates: — 

Nil for two years commencing from 1st January 1920. 

From 1st January 1922 to 31st December 1931, Re. 1 per ton of crushed 
and baled bamboo leaving crushing mills, and Rs. 2 per ton for 
the remaining years of the license provided that in the event of 
the said royalty payable under this clause being less in any 
year from 1922 to 1931 inclusive than Rs. 10,000, the lessees shall 
pay such sums as will with the royalty paid on bamboos actually 
crushed and baled during such year, make up the sum of 
Rs. 10,000, and so during the years from 1932 to 1941 inclusive, 
except that the minimum royalty shall be Rs. 15,000. In the 
event of the flowering of any species of bamboo in the said 
Reserve in any year the provisions of this proviso shall not apply. 

8. The lessees shall commence work before 1st January 1921, and shall on 
or before that date erect and supply all necessary machinery and plant to 
the satisfaction of the Conservator of Forests, Bengal, and in the event of 
their failing so to do the Secretary of State may without prejudice to any 
other right or remedy hereunder forthwith by notice in writing to the lessees 
determine this agreement, 

9. The lessees shall collect the bamboos cut from the Reserve at such 
■checking station outside the boundaries of the reserve as the said Conservator 
of Forests shall approve, where the bamboos will he enumerated and the 
number and species entered in a ehallan by a Forest Officer in the presence 
•of an officer of the lessees. If they shall so require on production of this 
■ehallan, free passing down of the rafts by the checking stations on the way 
will he sanctioned. At the crushing mill the rafts will be checked with the 
ehallan by a Forest Officer in the presence of an officer of the lessees. The 
royalty on any bamboos lost in transit or not forthcoming at the final check¬ 
ing station shall be forthwith paid by the lessees on demand at the prevail¬ 
ing scheduled rate. In the event of the lessees bringing to the mill bamboos 
not extracted by them hut purchased in the open market they shall be entitled 
to claim rebate of royalty at the prevailing schedule rates on such bamboos. 
The lessees shall not before payment of the royalty mentioned in paragraph 7 
sell any bamboos or otherwise dispose of them, except by using them in the 
■crushing mill. 

10. The lessees shall provide every person employed by them in cutting, 
collection and transport of bamboo with a suitable badge for the purpose of 
identification. 

11. The lessees shall abide by and observe the forest rule in force for 
the time being in the said reserve, and should there be any neglect of the 
said rules by the lessees or by any of their employees the Divisional Forest 
Officer shall have power, in case of urgent necessity, at once to suspend 
during such time as he shall think fit, the work of the lessees or their em¬ 
ployees in any such locality. 

12. The lessees shall be entitled to procure from the said reserve such 
building stone, timber and other forest produce as they may require for the 
purposes of this concession on payment of half the royalty in force for the 
time being as embodied in the published schedule of rates of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts .Division. All trees required by the lessees shall be first approved 
and marked by a Forest Officer, and the lessees shall not fell any tree which 
is not so marked. 

13. The lessees shall be allowed the free use of water from any streams 
within the Reserved Forests with the previous consent in writing of the 
'Conservator of Forests, Bengal, provided that the use thereof shall not, in 
the opinion of the Conservator, at any time he prejudicial to any pre-estab¬ 
lished rights of any village, or of any other persons and provided that the 
water habitually used by such persons Bhall not be polluted and that due 
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precautions be talcen by tne leasees to the satisfaction of tbe said Conser¬ 
vator to prevent any water in any way being polluted by their machinery or 
by the crushing of the bamboos and provided that the lessees shall make all 
such dams, tanks, water-channels and the like as shall in the opinion of the 
Divisional Forest Officer be necessary for the carrying out of their work in 
a secure and proper manner, and so as to minimise the risk of their causing 
landslip, floods, or soil erosion, and that if in the opinion of the Divisional 
Forest Officer all proper precautions are not at any time being taken to effect 
any or all of the said purposes, the Divisional Forest Officer may prohibit 
the use of such water by the lessees until such precautions have been taken. 

Provided that nothing contained in this clause shall permit the lessees to 
do any act specified in sub-section (b) of section 76 of the Bengal Embank¬ 
ment Act, 1882 (Bengal Act 11 of 1882), without the previous permission ol 
the Superintendent of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

14. The lessees shall not erect any building nor clear sites for buildings 
or other purposes inside the Reserved Forest without the previous consent in 
writing of the Conservator of Forests. For all such ground as shall be made 
available for clearing for building and other purposes, ground rent at the rate 
of Rs. 5 per acre per year shall be paid in advance. 

15. Subject as hereinafter mentioned this agreement shall continue m 
force for a period of 21 years from 1st January 1920 to 31st December 1940. 

16. The lessees may terminate this agreement at any time before the ex¬ 
piry of the said period by giving notice to that effect in writing to the said 
Conservator on or before the first day of the year previous to the year in 
which they desire so to terminate this agreement. 

17. In the event of the lessees failing to comply with any of the terms of 
this agreement as to which the opinion of the said Conservator shall be ab¬ 
solutely final and conclusive, or in the event of the lessees becoming insolvent 
or going into liquidation (except for purposes of reconstruction), it shall be 
lawful for the Secretary of State by notice in writing to the lessees under 
the hand of the Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the Revenue 
Department, and notwithstanding any previous breach, to terminate this 
agreement at any time without prejudice to any other right or remedy of 
the Secretary of State hereunder. 

18. In the event of this agreement being terminated under clause 16 or 
on the expiry of this agreement on the 31st December 1940, the lessees shall 
be entitled to remove within the next succeeding six months all machinery 
and other stores, tools and plant and pulp or other forest produce on which 
royalty has been paid in full. 

The lessees shall also he entitled to remove within the same period such 
timber and forest produce obtained under clause 12 of this agreement at 
half the scheduled rates on payment of the balance required to make up 
with the sums already paid, the full scheduled rates then in force. On the 
expiry of the said period of six months it shall be lawful for the Secretary 
of State to appropriate such machinery, stores, tools and plant, buildings 
timber and firewood, as may remain in the said area without payment of 
any compensation to the lessees, and such machinery and other things shall 
become the property of the Secretary of State. 

19. In the event of this agreement being terminated under clause 17 it 
shall be lawful for the Secretary of State to appropriate such machinery, 
stores and plant, buildings, pulp and other forest produce as may, in his 
opinion, he necessary to cover all loss and damage incurred by him and to 
dispose of the same as his own property. 

20. In the event of the lessees’ vrishing to continue working for a further 
period after the lapse of the twenty-one years specified in clause 15 above, 
they shall be given preference to do so under such terms as may then be 
determined by mutual agreement of both parties. 

21. The rights of the lessees under this agreement may be assigned by the 

lessees to any company registered in India, the capital of which is offered fo: 
VOL. II. T 
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subscription in India, provided always that the company is not a foreign- 
controlled Company as defined in the Government of India’s Notification 
No. 11917, dated the 6th October 1917, and provided also that such assign¬ 
ment shall be registered with the Conservator of Forests, Bengal. 

22. In the event of any dispute arising with regard to the terms of these 
presents or the construction of meaning thereof or of any part thereof, or 
as to the performance of any act thereby required to be done, or as to any 
other matter or thing in connection therewith where not otherwise pro¬ 
vided for, the decision of the Governor of Bengal in Council upon the matter 
of such dispute shall bo final and binding upon the parties hereto. 


Enclosure II. 

AN AGREEMENT, dated the one thousand nine hundred 

and twenty, made BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 
IN COUNCIL (hereinafter called “ the Secretary of State ”) of the one part 
and the India Paper Pulp Company, Limited, having its registered office 
at 8, Olive Row (hereinafter called the Lessees which expression where the 
context so admits or implies shall include its successors and assigns) of the 
other part. Whereby it is agreed that the following clause shall be substi¬ 
tuted for clause 16 of the within written agreement dated 
1920. 

“ 10. The Lessees may terminate this agreement at any time before the 
expiry of the said period by giving 12 calendar months’ notice to that effect 
in writing to the said Conservator.” 

And the within written agreement shall bo read and construed accord¬ 
ingly. 

IN WITNESS whereof the vendors have hereunto set and affixed their 
respective hands and seals and the company has caused its common seal to be 
hereunto aflixed the day and year first above written. 

Signed sealed and delivered by the above- 
named in the presence 

of 

The common seal of the abovenamed has 
hereunto been affixed by the direction and 
in the presence of 

two of the Directors of the said Company 
who have hereunto set their hands and 
these presents have been countersigned by 
in the presence of 


Witness No. 41. 

GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS. 

Written. 

No. I. 

Letter , dated 25th June ]02J I , containing replies to questionnaire No. II. 

With reference to your letter No. 352, dated the 1st May 1924, regarding 
the Tariff Board’s enquiry into the case for the protection of the paper 
industry, I am directed to enclose a copy of letter No. 410-A./24, dated 4th 
June 1924, from the Director oF Industries, Madras, which furnishes all the 
information at present available on the subject. In regard to' his reference 
to the attempts of the Forest Department to explore the possibilities of the 
bamboo areas under its control for the manufacture of paper and paper pulp, 
I am to state that the work done in this direction has so far been only preli¬ 
minary and that no estimates of practical propositions have yet been worked 
out. 
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Copy of letter No, 410-A. 124, dated 4th June 1924, from the Director cf 

Industries. 

With reference to Government endorsement No. 1400 II/24-1, dated the 
■9th May 1924, referring for report a questionnaire on the paper industry 
of the Tariff Board, I have the honour to report that my department nas 
made no investigation of the possibilities of establishing a paper and paper 
pulp industry in the Presidency. Dr. Marsden’s bulletin which the Tariff 
Board has already contains the latest information available on the subject. 
I understand that in 1922-23 it was agreed that the Forest Department 
should explore the possibilities for these purposes of the bamboo areas under 
the control of that Department and I learn from the Chief Conservator that 
some preliminary work in this direction has been done in the extensive Eeta 
(Ochlandra Travancorica) areas of the Papanasam forests in Tinnevelly. I 
am, therefore, not in a position to give any accurate information regarding 
the sources of supply of pulpable material and fuel. I can say generally that 
grasses are not available in sufficient quantities to repay exploitation and 
that bamboo and the Eeta reeds are the most likely materials. 

There are no data available regarding the quantity, kind and cost of fuel. 
Any inland mill must depend on wood fuel; except at sea ports the cost of 
coal would be too high. As regards lime, up to date no lime has been manu¬ 
factured from quarried limestone and the only lime in use is shell lime. 
This office has no figures as to cost. 

The question of location of paper mills is one of great difficulty in this 
Presidency, The only raw materials available in quantity are wood and 
bamboos; as these are situated inland and there is very little water transport, 
the cost of transport of all other requisites will necessarily be high. It is, 
therefore, doubtful in my opinion whether any mill located away from the 
seaboard can operate with success even under the protection of a high tariff. 
There is only one mill established in the Presidency, the Carnatic Paper Mill. 
The mill is located at Rajamundry where water transport is available and it 
is intended to make pulp from bamboos believed to be available in quantities 
and paper from paddy straw of which also large quantities are believed to 
be available. But the mill has not yet started and the company’s estimated 
cost of making paper, Rs. 280 per ton, seems to me to be high. The Company 
has sited its works in what is at present probably the best area in the 
Presidency. As the mill has not started work, it is not possible to give any 
figures as to the cost or the supply of labour, but there is no reason to believe 
that there will be any difficulty in getting sufficient labour. 

Regarding Questions B ( 1 ) (a) —(e).—I have no information to offer. 
'The Carnatic Mills have applied under the State Aid to Industries Act for 
concession rates for timber, bamboos and water and until Government pass 
orders on their application, it is obviously impossible to state what conces¬ 
sions will be granted and the conditions governing those concessions. But 
I do not think that there will be any local prejudice against the grant of 
:such concession if Government decide to grant any. 

Question C .—The condition of transport and cost of freight is so vague 
that I can offer no kind of reply. 

Question D ,—The local demand for machine-made paper may be estimated 
at 5,551 tons valued at Rs. 34 lakhs which represents the value of the annual 
imports into the Presidency. 

Question E ,—It will be obvious from the above that the paper industry is 
still non-existent. 
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No. 2. 

Letter from the Government of Madras, dated the 5th December 1921,, for- 
warding replies from the Travaneore Durljdr to Questionnaire No. II. 

With reference to the correspondence ending with your letter No. 573, 
dated 3rd July 1924, I am directed to enclose a copy of the answers fur¬ 
nished by the Travaneore Durbar to the several points raised in your letter 
No. 352, dated 1st May 1924. The answers furnish all the available informa¬ 
tion in regard to the existing condition of the paper industry in the State 
and the prospect of its future development and the Madras Government trust 
that this would prove useful in connection with the Board’s enquiry into the 
case for the protection of the paper industry. 

A sketch map of the State, showing roughly the localities referred to in 
the answer, is also enclosed.* 


REPLIES FROM THE TRAVANCORE DURBAR. 

3A. (1) A special officer investigated the possibility of paper pulp manu¬ 
facture in the Northern Forest Division which has 390 square miles under 
forests. According to that officer the chief raw materials available in the 
forests of that division suitable for paper pulp are: — 

(1) Ochlandra Travancoriea. 

(2) Ochlandra Rheedii. 

(3) Bambusa arnndinaeea. 

(4) Softwood species of timber. 

Ochlandra Travancoriea .—Yields pulp suitable for the manufacture of 
paper. The total area under this is 13.5S0 acres or roughly 21‘2 square miles, 

Ochlandra Rheedii .—The quantity available is not much and annually 
about 20 tons of pulp may be expected from this source, 

Bambusa arundinacea is found only in scattered patches. About 10,000' , 
bamboos can be out annually which at 100 stems per ton would yield about 
100 tons of air dried material or roughly about 50 tons of pulp. 

Softwood species of timber .—There are in the forests of this division- 
several softwood trees which yield fairly good pulp. Almost all these species 
were examined by Dr. Quirin Wirtz on behalf of the Cochin Government and 
according to his report it is seen that, though some of them are suitable for¬ 
th© production of wood pulp, each species required separate treatment and 
the different pulps could not be mixed together in the manufacture of paper. 
The softwood species occur only scattered in the forests and their collection 
in large quantities would be very costly and even if they are extracted at 
such cost they are likely to obtain better price as timber than as pulp. Their 
utilisation for pulp has to be left out of consideration. 

The Ochlandra Travancoriea from 8,000 acres in this locality has been 
leased to Mr. Cox of Messrs. Brunton & Co. for a period of 30 years for the 
manufacture of match and match boxes. Mr. Cox has formed a Company 
known as “ the Malabar Match Manufacturing Company, Limited.” The 
factory of this Company for the manufacture of match and match boxes is 
nearing completion. The balance area available is more or less needed for the 
use of cottage industry in mat and basket making existing in the neighbour¬ 
hood. There is another area of these reeds in the Shencottah Division where¬ 
from also they can be extracted and converted into paper pulp, but the 
quantity available may not come anywhere near the quantity estimated for 
the Northern Division. A special officer is investigating this area also but 
his report is not yet ready. 


Not printed. 
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Softwood, which had it not been for its scattered occurrence, would have 
been a useful source of raw material for paper pulp, has also come to be 
utilised for the manufacture of match boxes and splints. In the Quilon 
Forest Divisionj a concession has been granted to the South Indian Match 
Factory Limited, whereby for a period of 12 years from the 1st September 
1923 the Company is permitted to extract at its cost and expense from the 
forests of the State, softwood suitable for the manufacture of match boxes 
and splints in such quantities as may be required by the Company from time 
to time, provided the quantities so extracted shall not in the aggregate exceed 
3*60,000 cubic feet of wood during the first three years, 10,80,000 cubic feet 
of wood during the next five years and 8,64,000 cubic feet of wood during the 
last 4 years at 25 per cent, of the now existing seigniorage rates for the 
first four years, 50 per cent, of the said rates for the next four years and 75 
per cent, of the said rates for the last four years. 

3A. (2) The Periyar river and its tributaries drain the forest area in the 
Northern Forest Division and enable timber and vother produces from a greater 
portion of the forests to be floated down to Alwaye, Cochin, Ernakulam and 
other places. This river is navigable for a distance of about 35 miles from 
its mouth and country boats can be taken up all the year round as far as 
Vadakampalli, 3 miles from Malayattur. The nearest railway station is 
Alwaye on the Coehin-Shoranur Railway and the nearest sea-port is Cochin 
and these are respectively 25 and 35 miles distant from the forest area. 

3A. (3) Calculating 32,000 tons of firewood for a factory with an output 
of 8,000 tons of pulp, the forests in the Division and the neighbouring forests 
of the Cochin State cannot together supply the firewood required for manu¬ 
facture on profitable lines. There are, however, two waterfalls, one at 
Adirapally in the Chalakuddy river and the other at Pindimedu in the 
Periyar river. These falls, if harnessed, are capable of developing much 
power. In the Shencottah Division also there is a waterfall in the Kula- 
thupuzha river known as the Meenmootti fall which may serve the purpose. 

3A. (4) Shell lime of very fine quality is available in sufficient quantity 
some 10 miles from the forest ai-ea referred to in the Northern Forest Divi¬ 
sion. The present price of slaked lime at Alwaye is'about Rs. 9 to Rs. 10 
per ton. If the shells are slaked at factory site, the price' can be brought 
down to Rs. 9 per ton or even less. 

3A. (5) Labour is available in plenty. Wages range from 8 annas to 
rupee one per day. 

3A. (6) (a) Suitable sites which satisfy all the conditions laid down by 
Mr, Pearson for the successful working of a pulp factory in the Northern 
Forest Division are : — 

1. Vadakampalli—3 miles above Malayattur. 

2. Alwaye. 

3A. (6) (h) There is a paper mill in the Quilon Division known as “ The 
Meenakshi Paper Mills ” at Punalur. There is no paper mill in the Northern 
Forest Division. 

3B. (1) (a) The seigniorage levied for Ochlandra Travancorica is Rs. 2 per 
1,000 and for bamboos-is Rs. 5 per 100, 

3B. (1) (b) Yes. 

3B. (1) (c) In the concession granted to the Malabar Match Manufacturing 
Company (referred to previously) the Company is required to pay Government 
annually Rs. 10,000 for a period of 10 years for the right of collecting 
Ochlandra Travancorica from the area of 8,000 acres leased out to them for a 
period of 30 vears, the Government reserving to themselves the option of 
revising the rates at the end of tile 10 years. A proposal for the lease of a 
small area round, about the Meenakshi Paper Mills at Punalur is under 
consideration. 
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3B. (2) There is a strong local sentiment against the grant of concessions 
to Non-Travancoreans. It may be possible to conciliate this sentiment by 

(1) realising adequate value for the raw materials given; 

(2) employing some native capital and labour (trained and untrained) 

in the concern; 

(3) reserving some supervision in management for Government and a 

voice in the directorate for the native capitalists; and 

(4) affording facilities for subjects of the State for the study of the 

manufacture. 

30. Excluding the area leased out in the Northern Division for the area 
referred to in the Shencotta Division, the reeds have* to be collected by 
coolies brought in bundles to the road side and carted from there to the 
railway station about 26 miles away to the Tenmalai station. In the rainy 
season floating for 4 months of the year is possible. But if the reeds are 
to be converted into pulp at Meenmutti where electric generation is con¬ 
templated, the transport will be considerably lessened. About Rs. 8 per 
1,000 reeds weighing about } a ton may be roughly estimated. 

3D. There is great demand locally for machine-made paper the state 
being full of educational institutions and literate people. The purchase 
on behalf of Government alone exceeds a lakh of rupees annually. But the 
present supply is received mainly from outside India from foreign places. 

3E. As already stated there is only one paper mill in the State. This mill 
was originally started in the year 1888 by a Company with a capital of 
3 lakhs of rupees divided into 600 shares of Rs. 500 each, but owing to 
several difficulties in. the matter of raising funds heavy cost of chemicals, 
etc., the mill had to be closed after a chequered existence in November 1890. 
Subsequently in October 1900 a proclamation was issued for the sale of the 
mill for the liquidation of the debt due to Government. The mill thereupon 
passed into the hands of Government in November 1901 who sold it subse¬ 
quently to a Bombay firm in March 1903. The mill changed hands thereafter 
and finally the Meenakshi Paper Mills Company took up the mills and 
started the manufacture of paper. During the last eight years they have 
been manufacturing brown and badami paper, but owing to the excessive 
cost of imported bleach, etc., they were not able to manufacture fine white 
papers. They have recently got down machinery capable of producing larger 
quantity of pulp and finer varieties of paper. 
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Witness No. 42. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 

Written. 

Letter, dated 2nd June 1924, containing replies to questionnaire No. II. 

With reference to your letter No. 352, dated the 1st May 1924, calling 
for certain information in regard to the proposal to protect the paper industry, 
I am directed by the Punjab Government (Ministry of Agriculture) to reply 
below seriatim to the questions raised in your letter: — 

A. (1) The Department of Industries reports that suitable grass for the 
manufacture of paper exists in large quantities in the vicinity of Jagadhri 
station on the North Western Bailway in Government and private forests. 
The grass growing in the Government forest area has been leased to a 
syndicate which .is endeavouring to raise a Company to erect a paper mill 
to use this grass ah their raw material. The grass has been tested for 
paper pulp at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, and found to be 
eminently suitable. Information regarding bamboo or other forest materials 
for the manufacture of paper pulp is? being obtained from the Chief Conser¬ 
vator of Forests and will be communicated as soon as possible. 

A. (2) Th'e source of supply of the grass mentioned above is roughly 
about 15 miles to the north of Jagadhri station and the raw material is thus 
easily accessible. 

A, (3) If the paper factory matures it is proposed to use electric power 
from the River Jumna instead of fuel. 

A. (4) Dime is obtainable in the vicinity at about Re. 1-12-0 and Rs. 2 
a maund. 

A. (5) It is anticipated that there will be no difficulty about the supply 
of labour in this area. The wages of unskilled men will probably be between 
8 and 12 annas per diem. 

A. (6) (a) A suitable site for the location of the paper mill has been 
found in the vicinity of Tajawala, the headwords of the Eastern and Western. 
Jumna Canals. 

A. (6) (6) No paper mills have so far been erected in this province. 

B. (1) (a) It is not proposed to charge any royalty at present. A fixed 
sum as annual rent for the grass collected from the Government area has 
been arranged. 

B, (1) ( b ) One concession, as mentioned above, has been granted to utilise 
the grass from the Punjab Government forest area at Kalesar. 

B. (1) (c) The conditions governing the concession are being obtained from 
the Chief Conservator of Forests and will be intimated as soon as possible. 

B. (2) There is no local sentiment against the grant of this concession, 
as far as is known. 

C. The chief means of transport will be by boat on the Eastern Jumna 
Canal to the railway station at Jagadhri; the cost of freight is not known 
at present. 

D. It is not possible to give accurate figures regarding the extent of the 
local demand for machine-made paper, but it is known to be large. The 
Internal Trade Report of the Punjab for the year ending 1921-22 shows that 
5,664 tons of paper were imported into the Punjab. 

E. Beyond granting the syndicate the concession mentioned above no 
further progress has been made. It remains to be seen whether the syndi¬ 
cate will succeed in floating this Company. 

2. As only one place has been mentioned in this letter, and it can easily 
be located on a map of the Punjab, the submission of a special map will 
perhaps not be considered necessary. 
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Further replies to questionnaire, received from the Government of the Punjab, 

dated 16th July, I9%t. 

In continuation of my letter No, 800-27—7608, dated 2nd June 1924, I 
am directed to communicate the additional information promised under ques¬ 
tions A (1) and B (1) (c):— 

A. (1) The Chief Conservator of Forests, Punjab, reports that, apart from 
grass, the only forest materials available for the manufacture of pulp and 
paper in the Punjab are fir and spruce wood. Both fir and spruce are found 
in large quantities throughout the higher hills of the Punjab, but the cost 
of extraction of the material is likely to be prohibitive for some time to come. 

B. (1) (e) A copy of the agreement governing the concession is enclosed. 
The period of six months allowed in clause 18 has been extended up to 4th' 
November 1924, owing to difficulties in the supply of water-power, and may 
have to be still further -extended. With reference to the reply to question 
B (1) (a) attention is invited to clause 7 of the agreement under which 
royalty bond on the amount of grass extracted is payable after the first two 
years. 


Enclosure. 

MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made the twentieth day of November 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two between the Secretary of State 
for India in Council (hereinafter called the Secretary of State which term 
includes his successors and assigns) of the one part, 

And Lala Kashi Ram of the Firm of Mess*. Newal Kishore Press Limited, 
Lahore*, also known as Kashi Ram Press, Lahore (hereinafter called the 
Lessee which term included his assigns, heirs. executors and administrators) 
of the other pari. 

Whereas for the purpose of manufacture of paper, the Secretary of State 
has agreed to grant and the lesssee has agreed to accept, the exclusive 
license, right and privilege to cut, collect, store, remove, appropriate and 
otherwise dispose of, cultivate, harvest and improve a kind of grass known 
as Bhabbar grass growing in the Kalesar Reserved Forest, Ambala Division, 
Punjab, covering a total area of about 11,000 acres, more or less (hereinafter 
referred to as the said area and shown red in the plan annexed). And also 
to remove in any year from the said area other species of grasses for experi¬ 
mental purposes not exceeding 100 tons in weight and more particularly 
described in the Schedule, hereto annexed and which license right and pri¬ 
vilege is hereinafter referred to as the said concession upon terms and con¬ 
ditions as hereinafter mentioned- 


NOW THIS AGREEMENT WITNESSETH AS FOLLOWS. 

1. That the Secretary of State hereby grants to the lessee the said con¬ 
cessions together with all rights, privileges, facilities, and easements reason¬ 
ably necessary for the complete enjoyment and exploitation of the said 
concession for a term of twenty-five yea* commencing with effect from 1st 
April 1923. 

2. The Secretary of State undertakes not to close or reduce by any means 
whatsoever the said area during the continuance of the said concession with¬ 
out the grant of compensation or of an equivalent area at the option of the 
Secretary of State. 

3. That the Secretary of State guarantees that during the said period of 
25 years no contractor or licensee of the Forest Department or other person 
employed or authorised by the Forest Department entitled to forest produce 
or any Forest Officer or servant shall be allowed to bum or damage the 
said grass in the said area and do any act or thing calculated to cause loss 
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or damage to the lessee except in so far as burning is required to keep the fire 
lines in the Forest clear, but the Secretary of State shall not be responsible 
for any damage done by any person whether a servant of the Secretary of 
'State or not without the express consent or orders of the Secretafy of State. 

4. That at the option of the lessee and after the expiration of a year's 
notice and subject to the terms and conditions herein contained and during 
the unexpired period of the said 25 years the Secretary of State hereby agrees 
to charge the lessee for other species of grasses than the said Bhabbar grass 
■at such rates not exceeding the basic rates as hereinafter referred to in clause 
nine as hereinafter mentioned and mutually agreed upon, 

5. That at the expiration of the said 25 years the Secretary of State 
hereby agrees to grant at the option of the lessee the said concession. for 
another period of twenty-five years on terms and conditions herein contained 
at rates not exceeding the rates stated in clause 7 (c) hereafter mentioned. 
Such option to be exercised before the expiration of the first mentioned 25 
years. 

6. That the lessee hereby agrees to deposit the sum of Rs. two hundred 
only in Postal "War Loan Certificates as security with the Secretary of State 
for the due fulfilment - by him, his agents and servants of all the terms pf 
this agreement and in the event of a breach of any term of this agreement 
the said deposit or any portion thereof shall he forfeited to the Secretary of 
■State. 

7. That the lessee hereby agrees to pay to the Secretary of State royalty 
■on the following scale :— 

(o) A sum of Rs. 1,000 yearly by two instalments, one of Rs. 800 on 
the 15th November and the other Rs. 800 on the 15th March 
for the first two years. 

(b) From the third to the tenth year both inclusive, a sum of money 
calculated at the basic rate,” as contained in clause 9, every year 
on -the 15th of November and 15th of March. 

(cj From the ,11th to the 25th year, both inclusive, a sum of money 
at the basic rate to be increased in direct proportion to the net 
profits as declared in the statement referred to in clause 10 but 
only in respect of profits exceeding 20 per cent, in any one 
year on the paid up capital, i.e., if the profits are 50 per cent, 
the basic rate will be increased by 80 per cent. 

8. The Secretary of State and" the lessee mutually agree to maintain pro- 
per books, showing the total amount of the said Bhabbar grass and other 
grasses removed by the lessee from the said area. Such books will be kept 
for the financial year and the procedure will be regulated under clause 17. 
Should the two sets of books not tally the decision of the Chief Conservator 
of Forests shall be final. 

9. That the parties mutually agree that for the purpose of fixing the amount 

of royalty payable after the first two years an average price of the Bhabbar 
grass per maund will be ascertained by dividing the number of maunds removed 
during the said two years into the "amount of royalty payable for the said 

period as fixed in sub-clause (a) of clause 7, e.g., 38,400 maunds of gras* 

* 3 200 

are extracted during the first two years the basic price Is = tV 

of a rupee=16 pies per maund. The average price per maund so ascertained 
is to be called the basic rate. 

10. The lessee hereby undertakes to furnish the Secretary of State with a 
true copy of his Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account as audited by a 
Chartered Accountant for the purpose of determining the Royalty after the 
expiration of two years. 

11. That on the expiration of the said term of 25 years the lessee hereby 

agrees that he shall have no claim to the Bhabbar grass or other grasses 

growing or standing in the said area. 
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12. That on the expiration of the said term of 2 5 years the lessee hereby 
agrees that he shall remove all Bhabbar grass and other grasses, cut, collected 
or stored by him within the said area. 

13. That the lessee hereby agrees to supply to the Secretary of State 

a complete list of his agents before the commencement of his work in the 
said area under the agreement and to intimate from time to time their re¬ 
moval or transfer and of new appointments in their places. 

14. The lessee hereby agrees that he shall be responsible for the acts 

of his agenfe, servants or coolies employed on the work and shall be per¬ 

sonally responsible for damage caused negligently or deliberately in the course 
of such employment. 

15. That in the event of fire breaking out in the said area by any cause 
whatsoever the lessee, his agents, and servants present, where the work is 
carried on, shall at once proceed to the scene of fire and shall do their best 
to extinguish the fire or to assist in extinguishing it. 

16. That the lessee hereby agrees that he will not claim any compensation 
caused by any accidental fire or authorised exploitation of timber by contrac¬ 
tors of Forests. 

17. It is hereby mutually agreed that for the proper working of the 
lease and carrying out the terms of this agreement and for the cutting, 
collecting, storing, removing and weighing of the said Bhabbar grass and 
other grasses, rules will be framed by the Divisional Forest Officer of the 
Simla Forest Division and the said lessee, as may be agreed upon. Such 
rules may from time to time by mutual consent of the said Divisional Officer 
and the said lessee be altered, modified and cancelled. 

18. The lessee hereby undertakes within six months of the signing of 
this agreement to register a company for the establishment of a paper mill 
to deal with and manufacture the products of the said concession. The lessee 
further undertakes that orders for complete machinery for the establish¬ 
ment of an electric 1 power house and a paper mill on a scale suitable for the 
purposes of the said concession shall he placed with manufacturers of machinery 
for these purposes within a period of one year from the signing of this agree¬ 
ment. The parties hereby agree that the arbitration provided in clause 22 
of this agreement shall not apply to the undertakings on the part of the 
lessee in this clause contained, but that the lessee shall not be deemed to 
have complied with the conditions of Such undertakings unless and until he 
shall have satisfied the Director of Industries, Punjab, that he has substan¬ 
tially and bond fide complied therewith (the obligation in this behalf resting 
solely with the lessee). It is further agreed that if the said Director of 
Industries is not satisfied within each of the above-mentioned periods that 
the conditions of each of the said undertakings has been duly complied with 
the said concession shall thereupon absolutely cease and determine and all 
rights hereby granted shall thereafter be of no force or effect, but the lessee 
shall be liable for all payments or obligations due thereunder down to the 
date of such determination as aforesaid and the Secretary of State shall not 
be liable to compensate the lessee for any expenditure or loss made or in¬ 
curred in connection with the said concession or due to the aforesaid deter¬ 
mination. 

19. It is hereby agreed by the parties that any stamp duty or other charge® 
payable in respect of this agreement shall be borne by the Secretary of State. 

20. It is further agreed by the parties that this agreement is for the 
performance of act or acts in which the public is interested within the mean¬ 
ings of section 74 of the Contract Act, 1872. 

21. The lessee shall have the right of transfer of this agreement subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of Stats, in so far as suitability of the parties 
taking over the concession is concerned. 

22. It is mutually hereby agreed that in the event of any doubt, difference 
or dispute arising between the parties, it shall be referred to the arbitration 
of the Commissioner of Ambala Division and another person to be appointed 
by the lessee who before entering upon their duties as Arbitrators, will nomi. 
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nate an Umpire. If the [Arbitrators are not unanimous in the award, the 
matter will be decided by the Umpire. 

IN WITNESS whereof the Secretary of State for India in Council and 
Lala Kashi Earn have hereunto set and subscribed their respective hands the 
day and year first above-mentioned.- 


Signed and delivered on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council 
by E, E. Abbott, Esq., G.I.E., I.C.S., 
Financial Commissioner and Secretary to 
Government, Punjab (Development 
Department), under the authority of the 
Punjab Government in the presence of— 


1. (Sd.) A'. A. L. EOBEETS. ) 

• Witnesses. 

2, (Sd.) J. F. MEEHAN. 3 
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Signed and delivered by Lala Kashi 
Earn in the presence of— 


1. (Sd.) BAEKAT RAM. ) 

S Witnesses. 

2. (Sd.) B. R. SHARMA. J 
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SCHEDULE REFERRED TO. 


The Lease referred to in the Memorandum of agreement includes the 
exclusive license right and privilege to cut, collect, store, remove, appropriate 
and otherwise dispose of, cultivate, harvest and improve a kind of grass 
known ah Bhabbar grass growing and situate in the Kalesar Reserved Forest, 
Ambala Division^ Punjab, covering a total area of about 11,000 more or 
less acres and delineated and marked red in the plan hereto annexed. 

Also to remove in any one year from the said forest other species of 
grasses for experimental purposes not exceeding one hundred tons in weight. 

Together with all other rights, easements, facilities, licenses for the 
purposes of enjoyment and exploitation of the rights hereinbefore stated of 
this Lease. 
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Witness No. 43. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

WRITTEN'. 

Letter, dated 24th July 1024, containing replies to questionnaire No. II. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 352, dated May 1, 1924, 
about the protection of the paper industry. The provincial Director of 
Industries has been consulted, and I am now to supply such information as 
is available, in reply to the questions which you have put. The numbers 
given to the questions below are those adopted in your letter. 

2. Question A (1).—Grasses of two kinds— baib (alias bankas or bhabar) 
and ullah —are the principal raw materials available iii, this province for 
the manufacture of paper. Baib grass grows freely in forests at the foot of 
the hills, and ullah in. sub-montane districts throughout the province; but 
it is difficult to estimate even approximately the total quantity of either. 
The Director of Industries is of opinion that the quantity of baib alone is 
sufficient to provide for the requirements of at least two large paper mills; 
this estimate is probably correct, but much of this grass grows where it 
cannot easily be reached and therefore cannot be utilised. Baib is known to be 
suitable for papermaking. The flowering .culms of ullah' are also suitable for 
the purpose; but the pulping of the culms alone is not a practical proposi¬ 
tion and it will probably not be possible to make much use of ullah until it 
can be pulped in bulk along with other forest grasses. So far as this 
Government are aware, only baib is at present converted into paper; a 
very considerable quantity of this grass is collected under the leases referred 
to in the reply to Question B (1) la) below. 

As regards other materials, bamboo is suitable, but owing to the demand 
for it for other purposes could probably not be obtained in any large 
quantities. The Lucknow Paper Mills at one time tried to make pulp out 
of it, but failed, chiefly perhaps for lack of proper machinery. 

Other possible materials are dhob grass, moonj, savana grass and magasse, 
and kans and kantval. The Director of Industries remarks about each of 
these as follows : — 

“ Dhob, —A new grass, namely dhob , was brought to the notice of this 
Department by Rai Ishwar Sahai Bahadur of Fatehpur. It was reported 
that this grass grew on at least 2,000 acres of land in that district. Samples 
were examined in the departmental laboratories, where the grass was found 
to yield about 40 per cent, of pure cellulose. Large scale experiments on 
this raw material have not yet been undertaken.” 

“Moonj. —The results of the industrial survey recently completed by the 
Department in these provinces show that about 25,000 acres of moonj are 
available in the Ganges khadir in the Etah. District. Mr. Raitt of the 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, regards moonj as a suitable grass for 
paper manufacture. But moonj is in such great request for thatching pur¬ 
poses, for making rope, and for other domestic uses in these provinces, that 
I very much doubt if it could be obtained at a sufficiently low price for the 
manufacture of paper. Moonj is grown practically all over the province, 
hut owing to extension of cultivation the quantity grown in most districts 
has decreased and the price has risen. Agriculturists are finding it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to obtain moonj for domestic purposes at a reasonable price.’ 

“Savana grass and magasse. —It seems unnecessary to deal at length 
with savana grass and magasse (sugarcane after the extraction of juice, at 
present used as fuel), because these are still the subject of factory scale 
investigation.” 

“ Kans and Jcanwal are regarded by Mr. Raitt as suitable grasses 
for the manufacture of paper: but I am not sure if these grasses 
are available in sufficiently large quantities and in sufficiently compact areas 
for the manufacture of paper.” 

Other difficulties apart, it will probably not he feasible to utilise the 
materials mentioned above, unless it is found possible to pulp grasses in 
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bulk—a matter about which Mr, Raitt is, this Government understand, 
enquiring. 

The Director has suggested that it might be possible to utilise certain 
timbers, such as silver fir and spruce, which grow in abundance in these 
provinces. He said: “The suitability of certain timbers for the extrac¬ 
tion of pulp has been investigated, and silver fir and spruce from the 
Himalayan forests were found to be suitable for the purpose and to be 
available in sufficiently large quantities. It has been suggested by the 
Industrial Chemist that water transport is the only means of removing 
the wood to mill sites, for which Dakhpathur, Kalshi, and Jagadhri are 
regarded as the most suitable places. He tells me that wood can be delivered 
at these places at a price not exceeding four annas per cubic foot, which 
is considered an economical price of wood for conversion into pulp. 
Dakhpathur is about 28 miles from Dehra Railway station, and if ropeway 
'communications were established, transport between the two places would be 
inexpensive. Wood brought down by water transit could be placed upon 
the railway at Jagadhri.” 

The suggestion to utilize these timbers does not, however, appear to be 
feasible. This Government are advised by their forest officers that the cost 
of transport to the places named would he at least double that mentioned 
.above. 

Question A ($). —The sub-montane districts in which baib and vllah 
grasses grow are served by railways; but baib as already mentioned, grows 
at the foot-hills, at some distance generally from any stations. It would 
probably he advisable in starting a new factory to select a site in some 
■convenient sub-montane district. 

Question A (3 ).—Wood fuel can always be obtained, at fairly cheap rates, 
•which differ in different localities. The only other possible fuel is coal; it 
costs from Rs. 10 to Rs. 16 per ton delivered in this province; the rate paid 
by the Lucknow Paper Mills is reported to he Rs. 14 per ton. Were mills 
established at Tulsipur and Mailani, as suggested by the Director ( vide 
reply to Question A (6) (o) below), it would probably be found advisable 
to use wood, not coal fuel, since wood fuel is available in large quantities 
-at both those places. 

. Question A (4). —The Director' of Industries reports about this as 
follows: — 

“Lime may he had from Katni or Dehra Dun. The supply from 
Ivatni should he abundant. Good limestone is also available 
in Debra Dun district, to the extent of 1,050,000 maunds, at 
about annas eight per maund. The cost of Katni lime is Rs. 65 
per 1,000 maunds f.o.r. Katni. The railway lead to Mailani and 
Tulsipur should not be prohibitive.” 

Question A (5).—The Director of Industries remarks about this as 
follows : — 

“ Sufficient labour would be available for a paper mill at places like 
Mailani and Tulsipur throughout the year, except perhaps in 
the rains, when labour, owing to poor road communications, is 
not very mobile. In districts other than sub-montane there 
should he no difficulty in attracting labour even in the rains. 
Annas eight per head per day would be attractive wages in sub¬ 
montane districts, and annas ten in other districts. Labour in 
the sub-montane districts is less efficient than elsewhere, but it 
is cheaper, and if annas ten per day were offered, it should he 
possible to attract adequate labour even in the rains. In short, 
the price of labour may safely be fixed for the whole province 
at annas ten per head per day at the outside.” 

Question A (6) (a). —The Director of Industries thinks that Mailani 
and Tulsipur, which are important railway centres on the Rohilkund and 
Kumaon Railway, and the Bengal and North-Western Railway, respectively, 
would he suitable for the establishment of paper mills. These places are near 
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forests, and the supply of both fuel and papermaking grass there would be 
easy. It is doubtful, however, whether sufficient water is to be had at 
either place; and this Government are not prepared to endorse the Director’s 
suggestion. They have not themselves examined the question of possible 
sites. 

Question A (6) ( b ).—The only mills yet established in this province are 
the Couper Paper Mills, Lucknow. None of the sites selected by Mr. 
Pearson lies within the United Provinces. 

Question B (1) (a).— No system of royalties is in force at present. Lease- 
money is, however, paid by Messrs. Heilgers and Company, the Managing 
Agents of Titagarh Paper Mills, for the right to collect baib grass from the 
Western and Eastern Circles of the Forest Department (vide reply to question 
B (I) ( b ). The amount payable for the lease of the Western Circle is 
Rs. 77,500 per annum, and for the Eastern Circle Rs. 9,251 in each of 
the years 1922, 1923 and 1924, and Rs. 11,251 in each of the years 1925, 
1926 and 1927. 

Question B (1 ) (b). —This Government granted the Baib and Wood Pulp- 
Manufacturing Co., Ld., Lucknow, a lease for the extraction of baib grass 
from certain provincial forests in 1912; but this lease lapsed when the chief 
promotor of the company, Munshi Prag Narain, died. The only con¬ 
cessions at present in force are the leases granted to Messrs. Heilgers and 
Co., referred to in the preceding paragraph; the first of these expires in 
1931 and the second in 1927. 

Question B (X) (c).—For the conditions governing the only concessions 
which are operating at present, the reply to Question B (1) (a) may be 
seen. No other concessions have yet bean proposed by this Government, and 
the conditions which should obtain in future have not been considered. 

Question B (2 ).—There was considerable local jealousy at the time Messrs. 
Heilgers and Company secured the leases referred to above, but it has since 
died down, and there is no feeling upon the subject at present. 

Question C .—Coolie and bullock cart transport is available for short 
distances, at varying but generally cheap rates, and railway transport for 
longer ones. The rivers of the districts which produce the principal raw 
materials in this province are but little suited to navigation, and water 
transport could not be largely used. 

Question I ).—The Superintendent of the Allahabad Government Press 
estimates that the provinces consume annually upon the average 6,000 tons 
of machine made paper, and thinks that it is likely that this consumption 
will increase with improved economic conditions and the spread of education. 
This Government accept this estimate and agree that the provincial demand 
for machine made paper is likely to rise; the use of hand made paper has 
quite gone out of fashion. 

Question E .—There is only one mill in this province for the making of 
paper by machinery, viz., the Upper India Couper Mills, Lucknow. The 
Superintendent of the Government Press reports about this Company as 
follows : —* 

<{ It possesses two machines, which are constantly employed, and turns 
out a good quality paper (the water-marked paper used in the District 
Courts is the product of this mill). Its financial position is very strong; 
it always pays a dividend, and the shares of the Company are quoted on 
the Calcutta market at more than double their paid-up price.” The 
Director of Industries advises, however, that the Company has not done 
particularly well lately; and this of course is the trend of the evidence which 
the Company’s representatives have given the Board in. their recent examina¬ 
tion before them. The paper-making industry in this province may, this 
Government think, be considered to have passed experimental stage; the 
early successes of the Lucknow mills seem to establish this, even if it is 
the case that the mills have fared badly in recent years. More than this 
this Government do not wish to say; the evidence before them is not suffi¬ 
cient to justify their offering any opinion on the question of nrotecting 
the industry. 
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Witness No, 44. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, BOMBAY. 

Wbitten. 

Replies, dated the 22nd October 1924, to questionnaire No. HI. 

With reference to the correspondence ending with your letter No, 1044, 
dated the 15th instant, I have the honour to forward herewith a statement 
showing the quantities, as worked out from the duty figures, of the varieties 
of printing and writing paper mentioned in your letter No, 974 of the 8th 
idem for each of the nine months from January to September 1924. 

Statement showing the quantities of certain varieties of printing and writing 
paper imported into Bombay during each of the nine months from 
January to September 1924. 


Name oi month. 

Printing 
Caper— 
Imitation 
art, machine 
finish, su¬ 
per-calen¬ 
dered ivory 
finish, ste¬ 
reo, Jitho, 
poster, etc. 

Writing 

Mechanical 

creamlaid. 

paper— 

Other than 
meohanical 
creamlaid. 

1924. 

C wts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

January ....... 

3,685 

Nil 

2,021 

February ...... 

6,452 

66 

3,678 

March ....... 

5,811 

567 

2,373 

April. 

5,366 

Nil 

2,515 

May 

8,787 

429 

4,687 

June ....... 

3,389 

311 

444 

July. 

8,076 

387 

4,055 

August. 

5,085 

203 

2,070 

September ...... 

3,196 

463 

1,293 

Total . ! 

1 

49,847 

2,420 

23,136 
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Witness Mo. 45. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, CALCUTTA. 

Written. 

Replies, dated the 17th October 1924, to questionnaire No. III. 

With reference to your letter No. 974 of the 8th .instant and your wits 
No. 1043 of the 15th idem, I have the honour to forward a statement 
showing the quantity of printing and writing paper (worked out from the 
duty figures) imported into Calcutta during the 3 ?ear 1923-24. 

Statement showing the quantity of tariff-rated varieties of paper (worked 
out from the duty figure) imported in 1923-Si and April to September 
1924. 


Tariff headings in force from April 1923 to December 1923. 


Heading?. 


Tariff rate 
per lb. 

Quantity 

imported. 

News printing paper, glazed and unglazed 


Rs. a. r. 

0 2 6 

Curt-s. 

56,373 

Printing paper — 




Real art ...... 


0 7 G 

1,843 

Imitation art, machine finish, super-calendered, ivory 
finish, account hook (printing), antique, stereo, litho, 
poster, cartridge, cover paper and machine glazed 
pressings 

0 4 9 

27,158 

Writing’Paper — 




Bond, Bank and also whiter coloured, 
unglazed ..... 

glazed and 

0 7 6 

8,730 

Creamlaid and wove . 

‘ 

0 6 0 

9,260 

Tariff headings in force from January 1924 to September 

1924. 

Headings. 

Tariff rate 

January to 

April to 

per lb. 

March. 

September, 


Rs. a. p. 

Owts. 

Cwts. 

News printing paper, glazed and unglazed— 




White or grey ..... 

0 2 3 

18,3.77 

56,208 

Coloured ...... 

0 2 6 

2,954 

6,360 

Printing paper, white or coloured.— 




Heal Art . . « 

- *e- 6 6 

931 

1,728 

Imitation art, machine finish, super- 

0 4 3 

9.264 

22,259 

calendered, ivory finish, antique, 

stereo, litho, posters, cartridge (other 




than drawing or photographic cart¬ 
ridge), and cover paper. 

Writing paper— 




Bond or Bank, glazed and unglazed 

0 6 6 

2,020 

3,040 

Creamlaid other than mechanical 

0 4 6 

3 892 

S,3S0 

Mechanical creamlaid . 

0 4 0 

320 

563 
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Witness No. 46. 

CHIEF CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS, BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

"Written'. 

Letter, dated 10th j27th December 1921. 

With reference to vmir letter No. 012, dated the 0th . July 1924, and 
reminder No. 1017, dated the 5th instant, I have the honour to inform you 
that I have little to say on the matter in addition to what is contained in 
the Note hv the. Director of Industries. 

As regards pulp from bamboos, we have sent an experimental consignment 
of bamboos to the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun and arc now 
awaiting a report on the results of the experiment. 

As regards pulp from grass, a concession has lately been given to a firm 
for working in North Khandesh. 

Tn most of the important forest areas in this Presidency the labour supply 
is barely sufficient lor the exploitation of timber and fuel, and as the Forest 
Department does not expect to gain much revenue from the sale of the raw 
material for paper pulp it does not look with much favour on schemes for 
the establishment of a paper industry in the forests unless they include 
jiroposals for the introduction of an additional supply of labour. 
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